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CAMBRIA. 

^HE  portion  of  the  Liland  here  delineated  an^I  described,  is  io 
a  variety  of  views  peculiarly  interesting ;  whether  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  its  prominent  geographical  features,  rare 
prodactions,  and  picturesque  scenery  be  considered;  or  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  a  people  whose  circumstance^ 
actions,  and  f&te,  stand  single,  and  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Wales,  naturally  prolific  in  multifarious  substances 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  arts,  is  of  vast  importance  to 
trade;  and  from  its  maritime  situation  must  eventually  become 
equally  so  in  a  commercial  respect.  The  varied  face  of  the* 
surface,  diversified  as  it  is  with  mountains  and  valleys,  with 
woods,  rivers,  lakes  and  cataracta,  is  particularly  inviting  to  the 
aitiaC,  or  the  amateur  of  nature;  and  the  numerous  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  which  lead  reflection  back  to  the  scenes,  and  trans- 
actions  of  remote  periods,  are  calculated  strongly  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary,  and  historian,  to  a  country,  long  the 
asylum  of  freedom  and  religion ;  the  residence  of  a  nation  which, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  was  distinguished  by 
independency  of  spirit;  for  ages  defended  the  rights  of  nature, 
and  hurled  defiance  against  the  oppressors  of  mankind.     Anti- 
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quaries  have  been  divided  in  their  opinions,^  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  names,  usually  given  to  that  portion  of  Britain, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee.  The  deriva- 
tion, however,  of  the  former,  is  clearly  deduced  from  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  having  been  a  tribe  of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  known 
under  the  denomination  of  Cimhri  and  Cymric  whence  the  Ro- 
mans, agreeable  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  would  call  the 
country,  inhabited  by  such  people,  in  Latin,  Cambria.t  As  to  the 
latter  term,  which  the  Saxons*  appear  to  have  applied  to  this 
territory,  and  also  to  Danmoniura,  which  comprised  Devom.hire 
and  Cornwall,  thie  etymology  is  not  so  obviously  manifest.  Il 
has  been  by  some  writers  observed,  that  Walsh,  in  the  northern 
languages  of  Europe,  signifies  a  stranger,  and  the  Britons  being 
totally  unlike  their  conquerors,  in  speech  and  customs  were, 
from  that  dissimilarity,  called  Welsh,  and  their  country,  Wales. 
Others  dissatisfied  with  this  opinion,  suppose  from  the  apparent 
conformity  in  language  and  manners  between  these  Britons  and 
the  Gauls,  the  Saxons  gave  them  the  same  appellation.  But 
the  learned  Sumner  remarks  upon  this  supposition,  that  the 
Saxon  conquerors  did  not  so  designate  them,  till  they  had  ex- 
pelled 

*  Girftldos  lays,  Cambria  wu  so  called  from  Cumber,  son  of  Brutma^  bn( 
•bserves  it  is  asserted  by  others,  tbat  the  appclJation  was  derived  frooi  Cmm 
and  Groeet,  tbat  is,  distorted  Greek,  on  account  oS\tbe  afTinifj  of  ibeir  lao* 
f  oage,  contracted  by  their  long  residence  m  Greece  The  Saxons,  when  thej 
seized  upon  Britain,  called  this  nation,  as  they  did  all  Corciguers,  WuUms, 
The  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  and  other topograplncal  works,relative 
|0  Wales; of  Giraldus  de  Barri,  coinnonly  called  Giraldus  Canibrensts,  tmni* 
iated  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  lioarc,  Bart,  with  the  addition  of  valuable  illiiftn* 
five  annotations  and  notes  and  elucidatory  plates,  in  two  volumes^  qoaito. 
Vitt  the  sake  of  brevity  this  work  %ill  be  referred  lo  wnder  the  title^  Uuar«*» 
Ciraldus. 

t  Thus  among  the  Gauls,  Dledevus  mentions  as  two  priocipal  tribes,  tb€ 
Cimbri,  and  Si-Cambri,  the  Slgarabri  of  Tacitus,  the  foimer  inhabiting  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  latter  seated  near  the  river  Rhine.  And  in  the 
northern  department  of  the  French  Empire,  the  city  of  Cumbray  on  the  Scheldtc 
ihc  capital  of  the  ancient  Carobrcsis,  or  Cambria,  retains  the  name,  whence 
Mie  fine  linen,  tirigiaally  manufiactared  there,  still  goe<  ende-r  Iht  app«llati)M^ 
af  Cambris,  ,f 
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pellet  ihem  beyond  tUc  Serern,  tliat  tbe  Saxon  f  erb  iveuUan 
u>  x^wicUr,  and  that  by  this  denomination  ihey  intended 
lo  bfwd  them  as  flying  cowards,  and  thereture  Wales  is  etjui* 
to  a  land  of  fugitites.    A  more  modem  antiquar}%  howe- 
ttr,  contcnd^^  that  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Britons  much 
earlier,  than  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sumner;  for  the  Saxon  chronicle 
vefitiQiis  the  Bnionii  by  the  title  of  Brit^waioit  or  BrU-wulana, 
tod  fre<jticntly  speaks  of  the  troops  tinder  Hengist  and  Ella, 
ftbamt  It  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  Britona  a» 
hsmg  rooted  the  Wealas,  fVylUfic,  or  tVtlsh  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 
The  denomination  of  tlie  Britons  among  themselves^  as  well  as 
lieifisbaiinng  nations,  wbs  popularly  Gait  or  JValL     This  ap* 
pfihtiaii,  wbich  extended  over  all  the  Briti.ih  isles  and  a  consi^ 
denble  poctSon  of  the  continent,  has  been  frequently  attempted 
to  be  rxplauied  by  the  philological  critics  both  at  home  and 
■Imad;  but  lis  meaning  still  remains  veiled  in  obscurity.     The 
|cfi«tfw  import  of  the  word  seems  however  sufficiently  obvious 
H  wm  Uteotiye  observer.     "  The  Irish  and  Highianders  rccipro- 
aShf  deikOfiiittati:  themitelves  by  the  general  title  of  Gaci,  Cad 
Of  Gwd$*     But  they  also  denominale  themselves,  and  the  Welsh 
ortgmlly  called  themselves,  and  still  call  both  by  the  title  of 
Gmdky$^  Guethcl  and  GaihcL     And  this  appt'llation  is  the  origin 
cf  lilt  other.     The  intermediate  Th  being  left  quiescent  in  iht 
]0i»<inciaijon,  Gathet  is  immediately  formt^d  into  Gael,  GalheU 
Gael  nail  Galath  are  all  one  and  the  same,  varying  appellatioiv 
lod  11  lagnifies  merely  the  woodlanders«     Guyth-t  and  GucUs 
impisri  Huong  the  Irish,  the  Wclshj  and  the  Amoricans>  a  man 
of  Hm  Guylh»  Guel  or  wood;  all  of  ihcm  the  evident  renmins 
tfdleaiMuent  GukihiU  or  Guethel,  a  wood."*     Whether  this 
ttymology  be  admitted  to  tlie  full  extent^  or  not>  it  will  serve  to 
^camutrate^  that  their  origin  was  Celtic  ;  and  that  their  discrU 
""^nMiiig  deoornination  was  derived  from  the  same  source,  as  ft 
colony  from  Gauk     It  may  be  objected,  there  is  a  manifest  dif- 
fertnce  betitirefi  Gael,  and  Wael  or  Walt,  whence  Wall  la,  Wales 
B2  ^^^ 

*  W^nltt^  Qiftorj  of  M^ucUcttf  r»  oeuvo  XdlL  VaL  tl*  p  i58, 
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and  Welsii  is  derived ;  bul  to  those  acquainted  with  the  British 
language,  the  affinity  wiU  be  strikingly  demonstrative;  for  by 
tlie  genius  of  that,  several  of  the  consonants,  from  circumstances 
interchange,  and  m,  b,  f,  v,  and  w,  are  considered  versatile  let- 
ters, and  equivalent  to  the  m  of  the  northern  and  Latin  tongues.* 
JVnd  this  dcnominatioa  of  Wales  which  has  almost  been  uni- 
formly asserted  by  luiglish  writers  to.  have  beea  imposed  upon 
the  country  by  the  Saxons,  actually  appears  the  acknowledged 
name  of  this  region  in  the  poetry  of  a  Welsh  bard,  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century. 

"  Eu  Ner  a  foldnf, 
Ku  luoiHi  a  gad  want ; 
Ku  tir  n  gollant. 

And  gw;  lit  IVallia.'' 

Yet  still  tlicir  maker  tlicy  ilialf  praise. 
And  Mill  their  Iniigunge  yet  preserve ; 
Although  of  country  be  deprived;- 

KxcQpt  uncultured  Wales,  .  : 

Tiic  derivations  of  the  Britons  from  the  Gauls,  Caesar  au<r 
Tacifus  deduce  from  the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries,  and  tho 
similarity  of  manners  and  character ;  but  a  stronger  argument 
is  found  in  the  national  appellation  of  Gael  and  Gaul,  equally 
a5>;umed  by  both  people.     The  great  current  of  European  po- 
pulation, obviously  for  centuries,  took  a  direction  to  the  w^est;' 
And  the  British  Isles  were  evidently  replenished  from  the  adja-  . 
cent  shores  of  Gaul.     Wlien  the  first  migration  happencd'j  or 
what,  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  was  the  state  of  society  in 
Britain,  is  referable  to  a  general  description  of  the  Island.  Wha 
ivere  the  inhabitants  of  Cambria  and  what  their  national  condi- 
tion and  character,  at  the  period  the  Romans  mvaded  this  part 
of  the  country,  are  subjects  for  present  consideration.     Il  will 
appear,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  were  part  of  the  aboriginal 
possessors,  and  whose  numbers  must  have  been  greatly  increased 

by- 

*  Letter  frrmi'  Sdward  LIuvd  vo  Honrjr  Uowland-  m  Mont  Antiqua  Ilc»* 
fciurata,  p.  303; 
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Mfthoie  Britons,  who^  rvtreatii^  before  the  victorious  Romans, 
ied  to  this  district^  as  a  dernier  resort  to  prescrte  their  inde- 
pendence. After  the  invaders  had  secured  the  cfentral  part  ^f 
Britain,  by  forming  stations^  and  appointing  garrisons,  and  grven 
lo  it  the  name  of  BriiatmM  prima ;  they  then  tdrned  their  at^ 
tendon  to  the  reduction  of  the  unconqiicred  portion,  lying  wen 
of  the  Serem.  When  Ostoriui,  the  Roman  general  took  a  suN 
vcf  of  this  cxMintry.  which  he  was  sent  with  an  army  tosubdua, 
he  firand  it  possessed  by  three  tribes  of  people,  denominated 
Iran  their   respective  districts,   Ordovicci,  Siiurct,  and  Di- 


The  OrioriccM  at  the  Roman  invasion  were  in  possession  of 
a  the  country,  compriiied  in  the  present  North  Wales,  y\i.  the 
eoanties  of  Anglesea,  Caernarvon,  Montgomery,  Merioneth, 
Denbigh,  and  Flint,  except  a  small  part  of  the  latter  adjacent  to 
fiangor  occupied  by  the  Carnabii,  and  all  those  parts  of  Shrop- 
riwe,  srtaated  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Severn.  Camden  at- 
tenpts  to  derive  their  appellative  distinction  from  the  people 
kving  originally  settled  upon  the  river  Devi,  whence  they 
were  called  oar-dcvi,  in  British  signifying  on  the  Devi,  and 
thence  Orde vices :  as  the  Americans  w^re  so  denominated  from 
inhabiting  the  sea-coasts ;  the  Avemi,  upon  the  river  Averaus ; 
and  the  Horesci  on  the  baikks  of  the  £sk.  But  another  >andhmore 
probable  etymology  has  been  advanced  by  other  \vritc«'ft.  Bede 
mentions  two  British  tribes  under  the  names 'of  the  Hinccu,Wic- 
cii,  Vicu,  and  Vices ;  the  one  inhabit kiig  Warwickshire,  arid 
Worcestersihire,  and  havinjcr  for  their  capital  Brannogeniuiii, 
the  city  of  Worcester ;  and  the  other,  the  country  to  the  nurtho 
west  of  it,  from  which  circumstance,  or  the  mountainous  state 
of  their  country,  they  received  the  appellations  o(  Ard,  or  Ordo* 
zict§,  that  is  the  northern  or  upper  vices.* 

The  Silurcs,  possessed,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  district,  at 

present  cuiuprising  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Radnor,  Breck- 

B  3  nock, 

*  Ard  in  BritUli,  signifies  high,  lo%,.nnd  metaphoricmlly  honourable,  and 
tires,  a  brarc  or  fighting  peo|iLe.  fciec  J3akt«x'i  Glottar>,  under  the  word 
4cciu. 
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nock,  Monmouth,   and  Glamorgan,  and  the  small  portion 
Gloucestersliire  west  of  the  Severn  ;  and  had  for  their  capiL 
Caer  Gwent  in  Monmouthshire,     Thi?  name  of  this  tribe 
been  a  subjact  of  much  antiquarian  research,  after  all  whicbj| 
Camden  confesses,  he  could  find  no  deriyation,  that  in  the  lea 
corresi>onded  with  the  nature  of  the  people.     The  name  by 
some  has  been  derived  from  sil,  aspicio»  to  look  at,  this  people 
having  been  rcmarkablt:  for  their  bold  countenance.     And  i|i 
this  work^  the  etymolog^^  haa  been  Miught  in  Eiyiiwg,  a  teniifl 
implying  an  open  country  of  downs,  abounding  with  prospects;^ 
hence  its  inhabitants  were  denominated  Guyr  Eayiiivg,  Gwyr 
Mxyllyr,  &c.  &c.  from  their  derivatives  Syttj^rwyi.     Mr.  Lewi^^ 
Morris,  however,  more  probably  derived  it  from  Islwyr,  a  terni 
imparting  lowlanders,  in  respect  to  the  highlanders,  the  Ordo» 
Tices,  which  latter  name  he  observed  comes  from  Arddyfeichy 
i.  c.  inhabitants  north  of  the  river  Dyfi. 

The  Dimeta  were  situated  west  of  the  Silures,  and  their  couD* 
try  in  British  called  Difed-f  whence  is  evidently  derived  the 
Roman  appellation;  the  Latiu'i  frequently  softening  the  f,  or  v, 
into  m»  in  words  they  adopted  from  that  language.  They  poft* 
scssed  the  country  at  present  including  the  counties  of  Cardigaiij 
Pembroke,  and  Carmarthen.  Some  writers  have  comprehended 
this  district  under  that  of  the  Silures;  but  Ptolemy  places  here 
a  people,  v^honi  he  denomiiiated  Dimetie  ;  and  both  Gildas  and 
Kennius,  early  British  writers,  designate  and  describe  the  coun- 
try under  the  name  of  Dimetia. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  Wales,  when  the  Romans  first 
entered  it  with  an  hostile  army*     Respecting  the  condition  or  ■ 
itate  of  these  Bntons  at  the  period  in  question,  there  has  been  a 
great  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  the  most  learned  of  our 
writers.       Some  without  possessing  that  impartiality,  which 

should 

•  For  Ihiij  and  »  ipore  pfttticukr  acconnt  of  the  tribe,  *cc  the  The  Besutic^ 
Vol.  VI.  p.  401. 

t  The  derivatioD,  giVen  by  Camden  (torn  Debtn-Mtuth,  i.  e.  tlift  pUiii  to 
Uie  south,  showi  how  linle  ibat  grrat  antiquary  wt»  icquaintci!  with  ihc  go* 
■18%  of  tJm  !anguag<?,  or  the  diilSngui.shing  featBrct  of  tbi*  country. 
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BC^conipany  ihc  infjuirer  afr^^r  truth,  ^nd  in  despffe 
«flll^fnoif  an«xccptignablc  authorities,  trt:at  these  people  a^ 
mk^p  i  11  itemte,  wretched  savages,  destitute  of  clothes,  and 
any  »bcitrr  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but 
tbry  fimiKi  in  nitnerably  constructed  hovels  or  hollow  trees; 
icfce  br  nature,  rude  in  their  manners^  unacquainted  with  the 
«IV  tnd  2t  ft  ?a«t  distance  from  civitization.  Others,  following 
ikiBfitkIt  iuAory,  describe  them  as  a  martial^  potent,  harned, 
iNittlitog*  and  trading  nation*  well  known  in  other  countricg 
IjT iMr  coiktiiierchil  and  military  relations;  as  a  people  who' 
a  Ibreign  trade,  equipped  large  fleets,  sent  om  power- 
aod  atchieved  numerous  conquests  abroad ;  and  at 
koiecrrGicd  mately  ^dUices  founded  large  cities,  and  institnted 
ifiiairiaa  of  lemmmg,  so  as  to  obtain  respect  from  surrounding 
nmrniK  Ttiis  may  and  probably  is  a  picture  possessing;  too 
Ikek  tltal  v^  real  m  its  general  outline,  not  suflTiciently  accurate 
k  ita  ignr^a,  fMul  hr  too  high  and  glowinq  in  the  colouring. 
l«l  WYMig  the  testimony  of  authorities,  which  in  some  respect* 
WDif  be  ooomicrcd  doubtful,  and  adopting  as  guides,  reason  and 
;  it  will  be  readily  discerned,  that  these  ancient 
«eed  oel  he  degraded  into  absolute  savagea,  merely 
Ibe  Romania  io  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  chose  to  give« 
miey  did  to  all  strangers,  the  contemptuous  name  of  harbariimt, 
TWfa  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  brought  with  them  the  know- 
hifgt  of  tl»e  nr^  and  sciences  to  whatever  extent  they  were 
fmmmed  by  ihe  parent  country,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration. 
And  tiiese  they  mu«t  have  had  abundance  of  opportunities  of 
tlfffcifttitg  in  a  country,  ilie  state  of  which  could  administer 
link  to  ibair  subsistence  or  comfort,  w  ithout  the  application  of 
bodi  labour  and  skill. 

MTiieo  visited  by  the  Romans,  they  had  a  religion  remarkable 
lor  ka  munerous  ceremonies,  an  order  of  priests,  and  places  set 
Jpast  for  public  worship.  They  possessed  an  established  go- 
▼emmetil,  consisting  of  a  princely  aristoci-acy,  united,  in  times 
af  imagtr,  under  one  bead*    Their  militia  were  composed  of  * 

fi  4  regular 
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regular  and  well  disciplined  troops^  divided  into  cliari^tcer 
eavalry  and  infantry,  and  their  horM:s  tverc  admirably  traiae 


for  the 


;  ufuar. 


purposes 
With  respriji  to  their  vast  naval  powcr^  though  attempted  t^ 
be  islablished  by  the   learned  Seldcn,  considerable  objectiri 
doubts  may  be  urged,  founded  upon  authentic  dueuments.     Atf 
to  small  TesseU,  which  does  nut  exclude  the  probftbility  of  theti 
having  others  of  larger  dimension^^  Cs^ar  bears  ample   testis 
'  mony  to  the  ingenuity  of  their  cQn.^tructianj  and  their  great 
,  convenience;    and     acknowledges   himjielf  indebted     to    lh€> 
t  Brilons  for  several  useful  improvomenia  in  the  Roman  navy. 
^Tbe  facility  with  %\hkh  these  instruments  of  aquatic  convey 
ance  were  made,  and  their  peruliar  portiibitity  has  occasioned 
a  continuance  of  their  uacj  and  vor racks  »u\\   form  the  fishing 
boats  which  ply  on  the  rivers  of  Wales. 

They  seem  alii o  to  have  under^itood  rural  economy  for  their 
Ifeeper^  of  cattle  having  a  distinct  appellation,  evinc^!|thatnum« 
bers  of  others  were  occupied  in  the  labours  of  the  field.  In  con* 
» «pc{uence  of  which  lliey  appear  to  have  bad  sufficient  corn  for 
*  their  own  supporr^and  their  pastures  were  abundantly  stocked 
[  ^ith  caLtl«> sheep,  and  hogs.  Besides  they  hied  for  amusement^ 
hares,  geese,  and  poultry.  That  an  i  Jea  of  individual  property 
'Mas  prevalent  among  them  is  manifest  from  all  disputes  res* 
pccting  limits  of  landiS,  having  been  referable  for  their  decision 
to  the  Druids*  In  their  negotiations  with  each  other*  for 
money  they  used  rings  or  small  plates  of  iron  strung  together* 
and  what  proves  great  exactness  in  thei.  dealings  is,  tlie.se 
passed  among  them  by  weight  a^  ivell  as  lale.  Supposing  they 
possessed  no  minted  coin^,  tlii&  circumstance  alone  would 
be  a  sutBcient  evidence  of  their  civilization;  since  it  js  dedu- 
cible  from  history,  that  no  nation  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ever 
adopted  in  buying  and  selling  a  circulating  medium*  That 
they  posssesscd  a  foreign  commerce  is  nmnifest,  for  the  iuha- 
biiants  of  Britany,  or  Bretngne,  traded  hither  in  large  ships  and 
the  ports  of  BnioH  were  visited  by  merchant  vessels  from  the 

ii  I^cvanU 
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Lei^utt.  These  fiicU  *  respecting  the  fir«t  inhabitants  wijl  sug- 
gest to  the  reileciijig  mind,  that,  the  Homans  qd  their  iirrival 
dtd  not  Bnd  our  ancejitor^  hordea  of  ignorant  savages;  but  ft 
people,  though  widely  different  from  their  hiraders  in  tempefp 
cu£tota&j  and  manners,  haviag  all  the  necessaries,  and  mnm  of 
the  coaveniencie^  of  life  :  and  what  ii  the  most  invaluable  uf 
all  possessions,  conCentinent  in  their  condition.  It  will  nbo 
further  «ppear,  that  so  early  as  their  actions  furnished  mate* 
rials  for  history,  the  Britons  breathed  a  s^pirit  t)f  genuine  i'ii«^ 
<Aom ;  had  imbibed  rational  notions  of  iti»  political  adfantagrflf 
mnil  the  miseries  resulting  from  despotic  power.  Upon  tlvlf 
priiicipl€j  there  fore » they  always  studied  to  procure,  and  pre* 
fenre  tiieir  liberty,  and  whenever  they  were  deprived  of  it^ 
by  any  undue  extension  of  arbitrary  power,  they  never  ceased 
litrligghng  tall  the  galling  yoke  of  desfpotism  was  removed^  The 
vaune  spirit  animated  their  minds,  and  the  sanie  temper  per* 
Tnded  their  actions^  when  their  country  was^  invaded  by  the 
Remunt.  Excited  by  a  patriolisin,  never  exceeded  in  tlt£ 
axmaU  of  man,  and  stimulated  by  a  noble  ambition  never  to  be 
sali^Sed,  hut  by  victory,  nor  extinguished,  but  by  death,  they 
fimght  vrith  a  degree  of  brayery,  that  astonished  the  legionary 
troops;  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  which  nearly  repre* 
seated  them  as  inyinctble ;  and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground 
with  a  tenacity  and  obstinacy^  that  extorted  from  their  victors 
the  tribute  of  admirationt^  Suetonius  Paulinus  overcame  the 
OrdoTices,  and  extirpated  the  remainder  of  the  Druids^  and 
other  religious,  who  had  fled  to  the  island  of  Mona,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  their  superstitious  rites;  vainly  imagining,  the 
Petty  would  there  aflbrd  them  an  invulnerable  shield  against 
the  Roman  arms.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  heroic  Silures 

for 

*  For  the  docnroeDts  on  which  these  are  founded  see  Cssar,  de  Bello  Gal- 

*  Fico,  Lib.  I.  IV,  V.  et  \U    Ammianus  Marcellinos,  Lib.  XV.  Diodonit 

Skulos,  Lib.VI.  Tacitos  in  Vita  Agriedx,  and  StilJingfleet*8  Originet  Britaa* 


t  Tacitus  describes  this  spirit  of  resistance  by  the  significant  and  verj  i 
chntic  tcro,  f/enUacia,  a  stubhorn  immobilitjr  of  eharacteiw 
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for  years  eimtimied  tbelr  struggle  for  liberty,  tilt  at  lengtl 
Julius  Agricoia  vrzs  sent  hither  with  a  powerful  army  by  the 
emperor  Vespasian ;  and  baying  entirely  defeated  the  Britons 
under  their  intrepid  leader^  Caractacus,  in  a  decisive  battle 
near  Caer  Carmdoc,  on  the  borders  of  Salop,  he  completely  re- 
duced this  part  of  the  Island  to  the  Reman  yoke.  Tha  aSabi* 
bility  of  this  General  gained  him  the  affections  of  the  people> 
and,  many  by  his  great  urbanity  he  disposed  to  embrace  the 
Roman  manners ;  flattering  them  with  the  names,  and  betitow-^ 
mg  on  them  the  privileges  of  citizens;  receiving  them  inte 
his  armies,  providing  lor  the  education  of  their  youth,  living 
amongst  them  in  a  style  of  great  hospitality,  rewarding  their 
valour,  and  commending  their  learning  and  politeness.  Thus« 
securing  by  policy  what  he  had  won  by  force,  Cambria  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Britannia  secunda:  and  the  con- 
querors, as  they  had  previously  done  in  Britannia  prima,  began 
to  establish  jurisdictions,  appoint  magistrates,  and  adopt  other 
measures  for  the  due  and  regular  administration  of  the  laws* 
Towns  were  built,  stations  appointed,  and  garrisoned,  and 
roads  formed  for  intercommunication  between  them.  So  spee** 
dily  and  successfully  did  they  proceed  in  their  settlement  of 
this  country »  that  in  a  few  years,  Wales  assumed  all  the  ap«> 
pearance  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  following  were  the  siaiians, 
erected  on  that  occasion. 

Caer  Gybi,  Holyhead  in  Anglesea. 

Segotttium,  Caer  Seiont,  Caernarvon. 

Varis,  Bodvary  in  Flintshire,  near  Denbigh. 

Caergwrle  and  HoU,  also  in  Flintshire,  appear  to  be  ntea  of 
stations. 

Banehwrium,  Bangor-Iscoed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee. 

Heriri  Mmu,  placed  by  Stukeley,  near  Bala  in  Merionth<» 
shire  ;  but  with  greater  probability  at  Tommen  y  mur  near  Fes* 
tiniog;  yet  Caer  Gai,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  place,  seems 
to  have  been  a  station. 

Mediolanum,  Meivod,  or  Myfod,  in  Montgomeryshire. 
Three  other  places  in  this  county,  seem  to  lay  claim  to  such 

honourable* 
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loooorable  distiDCtion,  vis.  Pcnalei  near  Machynlleth«CBeiSSu:« 
in  the  Tkinity  of  Newtown,  and  the  Goer  by  Montgomery. 

ifagfw.  Gale  and  Stukely  place  at  Ojd  Badnor;  but  Hordey 
bas  Tcmored  it  to  Kenchester. 

Lovaukam,  Llanio  isa  in  Cardiganshire. 

Ad  viguimunh  mentioned  only  in  the  itinerary  of  Richard 
de  Cirencester,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  situated  at 
Ctftel  Fleming,  and  by  others  near  Narberth,  in  Pembroke* 
Aire. 
.  Mamfia,  the  port  for  Ireland,  near  the  present  St  David's. 

Moridwuupij  Caermartben. 

Umum-  or  y  Bryn  in  Caermarthenshire  is  evidently  the 
<ite  of  a  station. 

JLnosrBn,  Lonchar,  or  Loagher,  in  Glamorganshire. 

Bomam,  Boverton,  near  Ewenny. 

Kidtun,  Neath. 

Tibia  Jmnis,  Caerdiff. 

Gobanuium,  Abergavenny  in  Monmouthshire. 

Blettiitm,  Monmouth. 

Bvrium,  Usk. 

lica  Siiurum,  the  cap  ital  of  the  colony,  and  residence  of  a 
prxtor. 

Vaua  SUitrum,  Caerwent. 

Ad  Sabrinum,  On  the  Severn,  near  the  new,  or  old  passage* 

The  towns,  classed  as  stations,  were  of  different  degrees,  va^ 
rying  not  merely  in  the  rank  of  civil  estimation ;  but  also  in 
the  nature  of  their  constitution.  They  were  particularly  dis- 
tinguished into  four  orders,  Uuian,  colonial,  municipal  and  s/t« 
pendtary.  The  iirsl  had  the  Jus  Latii  communicated  to  them, 
which  exempted  them  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
pnetor ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  not  governed  by  a  foreign 
prxfect  and  qoestor,  but  those  officers  were  elected  from  among 
tbeoiselves.  A  Briton  was  their  president,  a  Briton  theif  justi* 
ciary,  and  a  Briton  their  collector,  and  such  as  had  served  these 
o^ces,  became  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

Of 
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Of  this  description  there  w«re  several  in  Britain^  but  none  in 
Walec. 

The  second  kiiid  weregovcrned  by  a  different  polity.  They 
were  those  towns  or  cities,  which  formed  the  head  quarters  of 
the  respective  legions^  where  some  of  the  principal  cohorts 
were  stationed,  the  eagle  or  standard  was  deposited,  and  the 
commander  in  chief  resided.  Towns  of  this  class  Tverc  occo-* 
f  ied  by  Romans  and  chieily  by  legionary  soldiers,  who  re- 
ceived portions  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  reward  for 
pa«t  services;  and  as. an  inducement  to  be  vigilant  in  the  siif>* 
prcssion  of  insurrection.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  protectk>n  num- 
bers of  the  natives  took  up  their  Imbitalion  near,  and  were 
consequently  deemed  Roman  citizens,  and  subjected  to  the 
imperial  laws.  «Such  was  the  Ina  Sihtrnm,  the  ancient  Caer- 
kon.. 

The  third,  or  stipendiary  towns  had  their  constitution  courts 
of  justice  and  offices  copied  from  those  at  Rome,  and  governed 
by  officers,  deputed  by  the  praetor. 

Exclusive  of  these,  a  few  ranked  as  Municipia,  by  virtue  of 
"which  distinction  they  were  invested  with  the  privilege  of  en- 
acting fews  for  the  regulation  of  their  own  afiairs,  and  were 
exempted  from  subjection  to  the  imperial  code.  The  inhabi- 
tants also,  without  being  divested  of  their  native  citizenship, 
vcTR  considered  as  denizens  of  Rome.  None  of  this  descrip- 
lion  appear  to  have  existed  in  Cambria. 

.  Of  the  Ro>i.\M  RoAAs,  though  more  distinct  traces  might  be 
tjupposed  to  exist  in  Wales,  than  in  England,  from  their  ves- 
ugcs  not  having  been  equally  liable  to  obliteration,  by  the 
hand  of  cultivation :  yet  for  want  of  due  investigation  few  of 
them  have  been  traced  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

For  a  clue  to  the  inquisitive  visitor  of  an  interesting  country 
oa  this  point  of  antiquarian  research,  the  following  distinction 
may  by  useful.  1.  Via  Julia  Maritinia.  2.  Via  Julia  Man* 
Uuia.  .3»  Via  Occidtntalis,  4.  Via  Devana,  5,  Via  Orientalis. 
li  Northern  IVatUng- street.  7.  Southern  IVatling'Slreet.*  Re- 
mains 
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•^ifls  also  of  Fictnai,  or  cross  roads,  are  discoyerable  in  scvc- 
'^  places, 

I.  Via  Julia  Maritima,  which  received  the  name  of  Julia  frou 

Julia  FroDiinus,  who  saccessfully  conducted  the  Roman  arm* 

^.gainst  the  Silures,  is  supposed  to  have  connected  the  stations 

^cntained  in  the  eleventh  Iter  of  Richard  de  Cirencester.    This 

road  was  a  continuation  of  the  Akeman  street  from  Atpta  Soiig^ 

Bath;  and  directing  its  course  westward  across  the  Severn^ 

passed  through  Monmouthshire  to   Tibia  Amnis,  Caerdiif  in 

Ghmorganshire  ;  thence  to  Bovium,  or  Bomium,  near  Ewenuy* 

to  J^idmz,  Neath  ;  Leucarum,  Luugher ;  Maridunum,  Caermar- 

ibeo;  AdVigessimum  Castel  Fleming,  near  Amblcstone  inPem* 

hrokfcshire :  whence  it  proceeded  to  Ad  Mcnapium,  near^ 

David's.    Although  probably  this  was  the  direction,  yet  few 

traces  of  this  road  have  been  discovered,  except  on  that  part  o€ 

the  line,  which  traverses  Monmouthshiref- 

i.  Via  Julia  Montana  wa»  an  upper  road,  forming  a  commtf- 
nicatioo  from  the  more  central  parts  of  the  Inland  by  the  Ryk« 
uild-street,  coming  from  Glcvum,  Gloucester,  and  passing 
through  the  superior  part  of  Monmouthshire,  entered  the  countj 
of  Brecknock,  where  it  is  visible  at  the  (^J.^er,  and  utar  it 
have  been  discovered  Roman  bricks,  inscribed,  Ijcg.  IL  Aui^, 
and  an  antique  stone,  on  which  arc  sculj)tiirrd  a  male  and  fe- 
male figure.  Its  direction  was  by  Rhyd  V  Brievv  bridge,  and 
near  Trecastle  it  proceeded  over  the  uiotmtains  to  the  station  at 
Uanvair  ur  y  Bryn,  near  Llandovery  and  thence  alona^  the  vaJe 
by  Llandilo  to  ]\Iaridunum,Caermarlhcn,^c.  where  it  coalesced 
with  the  maritime^  or  lower  road  already  described,  and  both 
tenkinated  at  St,  Daviil's.  It  is  <;nid  to  be  visible  in  the  vale  of 
Wh'tland.  but  no  satisfactory  vestiges,  to  mark  its  preciie  course, 
have  hitherto  been  discovered. 

Via  Occidentalis.     This  appears  to  have  extended  alon;>'  th^ 
western  coast  of  Wales,  from  Ad  ^Icnapium  to  Sr^jnt.'un,  fjnii- 

•  iriarc'sGiraldos,  Vol.  I.     Introd.  p.  CXL. 
t  Sec  Ceaaties,  Vol.  XI,  IVUnijiwiiihsh'Te,  p.  4. 
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md  rmWynydd,  at  Pen  Sarn  or  the  head  of  ihc  street.  Over 

C^MMUitaiiioot  tract,  which  seperates  the  counties  of  Meri- 

^Mth  mod  CdenwrTon  it  must  hare  entered  the  latter  by  th« 

between  Pont-Aber-Glas-lyn  to  Beddj^clcrt     Mr. 

\  m  hift  dcscriptiou  of  Snowdea  observes,  that  there  Im 

in  ihm  p&nMh  of  Bettws  a  farm,  called    Yitrad,  or  the  street, 

'  which  the  Sam  Helen  extends  to  Llanbubiic,  in  w<^ci^ 

i  u^  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Segontiunu 

fSft  Dfrv4ina  *,  takes  a  direction  through   the  centre  of  thti 

friiictpality,  ftQm  the  southern  coast  about  NiduM,  Neuth,  Co 

HcB«»  Chiciter.     Near  the  former  place  it  i*t  viiiblc^  and  see  a 

an  uneuUivatcd  mountainous  tract  of  country  by 

i  Gaer  on  the  small  rii-er  Ysgyr,  to  another  upon  th^ 

YtlMMi  mft  Caciel  Collen  in  Radnomhire;  whefTce  its  course  was 

imbohly  in  Ike  direction  of  Maes  ar  Helen,  northward  of 

C^fticl  Duybod^  to  the  station  Caer-Sivs,  on  the  Severn.     From 

tiusJ§talimi  the  ro;id  is  in  place*  visible  in  the  parishes  of  Abcr- 

kavetp,  Tregynon,  Llanwyddclan,  Llanlugau,   Llanfair,    Llft- 

toerfil,  and  iti  general  direction  is  northerly ;  but  where  it  found 

llkft  ilation  Mcdiotanum^  so  called  from  several   roads  parsing 

chnra|li  iu  centre,  is  a  point  diiBcult  to  decide.    Morstey  plucc-jt 

ti  at  Ll^iton  in  SUropsliirc^  and  Ualr  and  Stukeley  with  greati^r 

probability  at  MeiTod  or  Myfod  in  Montgomeryshire  ;  but  the 

»dy  fto  tiir  as  hitherto  di^covcnd,  cunnoi  be  traced  to 

;;  aiidaiuo  iter  coataiu'j  thr  distances  between  MejIU 

olanum  and    the   two  opposite  stations,   cmrjecture  can  obtain 

}Mm  ioiitance.     The  lait  vcstt^es,  which  Sir  Richard  Colt 

HmieiiiKttyered  in  his   various  researches^  led    him  into   the 

▼mlt  of  Taaad^  where  if  he  had  found  any  Eoinau  remains,  he 

would 


I  tlhft  Inpetial  dignicj  tUl  tlie  ^tr  304 ;  aod  tiilt,  m  a  communlciiloa 
kMB  Maaj  of  the  itarkmi^  niuu  liftv«  lubdbtcd  loug  anterior  to  that  periuiJ. 
E  pnbiAUjr  tl*»  name,  gi««Ti  t<*  «ll  tUv  reniiuiii  of  uucient  tv^^ili  hi  WiUct. 
«■  MTtelj  «  OMTUptioo  t^f  Sm^H  /ttion,  or  Sarn  1/  iUngp  Ih^it  is,  tlio  trgion^jy 

*  Thtf  ise^lrd  Devana  trom  itj  commuaicaUngwitbthe  station  Dnxij  «ii4 
Imi  s  uaakf  itMOtt  it  hti  rtcviirvd  10  tht  Inttrior,  itic  n^mn  «f  S«ra  Smi9*L. 


Id 
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would  have  been  inclined  to  have  fixed  the  questionalite  aist* 
tion*.  From  Mediolanum  however  it  certainly  extended 
nortbwaids  to  Bovium,  Bauj^ar  on  the  river  Dee;  and  thence 
lo  Dcva,  or  West  Chester, 

Fia  Or  tenia  its.  This  road  took  a  norlh-easterly  direction  from 
|JbcaSilurum,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  Iter,  which  deiwrribes  It, 
llsca  Legio}iis  Secund4p,  to  Vriconinm  m  StaiFordshire,  and  as  far 
it  wa»  connected  with  Wales,  has  been  previously  described 
^  Jn  thk  work  f- 

A  branch  of  the  northern  Watling^Strcci  entered  Wales  a1 
Chester  and  inclbiing  to  the  West,  pa&sed  the  station  Varis, 
[Bodfari,  to  Conovium  Cat-r-hen,  near  Conway,  where  bricks  io- 
licribed  L.  XX.  V.Kt  that  b,  Lvqio  viccssima  victrir,  have  beeti 
[fuiind  with  other. Roiniin  anUt]utti«:s,  Hence  ascending  the  hill 
Iby  Bwtch  y  ddytaeu,  it  went  low^rds  the  sea,  running  nearly 
rpitrallel  wllli  the  JMenai  stri^its  loSegontium. 

Another  branch  of  the  Southern  H'ailing^siTcci,  extending 
Ifrom  Urioconiitm  to  Segontium  enters  Wales^  near  the  village 
[of  Llandrlnio,  near  which,  at  a  place  called  Street,  it  is  plainljr 
[lisible;  and  preceding  to  ^lediolanutn,  was  there  met  by  the 
iVla  Devaiia,  iTiclining  we.st  through  the  Aame  rale  it  passt^d 
yynog  by  Tram  y  Sum  to  Caer-Gai  near  Bala ;  whence  it 
known  nnder  the  name  of  Sum  hir,  or  the  long  causeway, 
[  iknd  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  opening  of  Bwkh  y  Buartli 
Ijoins  the  Via  Occidctitalb,  already  mentioned^  at  Ileriri  Mous, 
[  and  continues  with  it  to  Segontium. 

Numerous  vicinal  roads  also  traversed  the  country  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  vestiges  of  which  are  traceable  in  varioui:  places. 
A  road  of  communieatioa  branched  off  from  the  Via  Occiden- 
taljs  at  Penullt,  and  proceeded  easterly  to  Caer-sws,  and  is  visi- 
ble between  Newtonn  and  Welshpool,  in  a  direction  for  the 
large  Roman  camp  called  the  Gacr,  near  Montgomery* 

A  rc»ad   extended  northeasterly  towards  the  station^  on  the 

river  Ython  from  Llanvair  ar  y  Bryn,  between  which  places  it 

im 

*  Iloare**  Gir^Mus,  Vol.  h   Inirod.   p-  CLX. 

*  Sec  tie  Bcduiu;ji^  VoL  XI.  MooitKiuihiLirej  p.  C,  ind  Y^U  VL  p»406^ 
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See  the  sun  gleams ;  llie  living  pastures  rise. 
After  the  nurture  of  the  fallen  shower. 
How  beautiful!  how  blue  ih*  ethereal  vault. 
How  verdurous  the  lawns,  how  clear  the  brooks  ! 
Such  noble  wailike  steeds,  such  herds  of  kine  ; 
So  sleek,  so  vast;  such  spacious  flocks  of  sheep 
Like  flakes  of  gold  illumining  the  green, 
"What  other  paradise  adorn  but  thine, 
Britannia  !  it' thy  sons  would  know  their  happiness. 
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succeedtd  in  the  imperial  aftiiirs,  that  It  would  orcupy 
room  to  attempt  a  hrief  rJiscussion  of  the  tiiscordaiit  accountit 
|iveii  by  %vnters  ♦,  respecting  the  revohitions,  and  coiisequeiU  ■ 
Jcvastaiions,  which  happened  at  that  cventlwl  period.  The 
Romans  were  miserably  harrassed  on  all  sides  by  the  surround- 
ng  barbarians,  and  the  Britons  unable  to  derive  thetr  usual  pro-  ■ 
lection  froni  the  legionary  troops  shared  a  similar  fale-  Al  the 
period  when  the  invaders  bade  a  final  adieu  to  this  tsknd«  the 
country  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  numerous  enemies. 
isfiailed  on  the  north  by  the  Pi cts  and  Scots,  it  was  equally 
Infested  by  the  Irish  on  the  West.  7'he  native  strength  of  the 
country  had  been  exhausted  in  the  support  of  foreign  Tatars; 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  further  diminished  by  Inimine  and 
pestilence  ;  and  the  grand  bulwark  of  its  safety*  the  navy,  wa» 
fallen  into  decay,  lender  these  disadvantages  the  people  were» 
also,  in  want  of  that  unanimity,  so  essential  to  become  power*  ■ 
ful  in  times  of  emergency*  They  had  recourse  to  their  ancient 
form  of  goveniujent,  and  elected  for  their  governorsj  certain 
reguli,  or  chieftains;  but  these  princes,  instead  of  uniting  ta  ■ 
oppose  the  comuiun  enemy  "by  well  concerted  plans  of  co-ope- 
ration, and  to  ward  oif  the  impending  danger  by  combined 
force:  were  principally  occupied  in  sectiring  their  separate 
interests.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  very  judicious  writer  f  ♦ 
that  the  great  source  of  the  misfortunes,  which  happened  to 
the^  Britons,  was  the  political  error  committed  by  the  Romans^ 
in  not  making  nn  intire  conquest  of  the  island.  This  had  been 
the  design  of  Jubtis  Agricola,  and  if  Domitian  had  j^uircred  him 
to  have  effected,  what  he  wak  very  near  accomplishing,  then 
would  the  Romans  at  their  departure  have  left  the  whole  of  the 
inhabttants  in  a  similar,  or  better  condition  than  what  they  found 
^ibcm ;  and  of  course,  by  reverthig  to  their  iiborigmai  consti^ 
TutioA,  they  would  have  been  united  under  one  supreme  mo- 
narchi  or  Pendragon  ;  and  being  free  from  intestine  divisions, 

they 

*  Zoflml    iliitoria«    Lib*  VL     Gildai  Hmoria   dc   E^ctdio    Briuunie^ 
]]f r]c  Hi)itori2  fkxfeakst,  lib.  I. 
f  StillmgtU'ct'i,  Origines  BrUaiinjcx. 
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diey  woiild  hare  found  their  united  ttrength  sufficient  to  hare 
tcpelled  the  attempts  of  inrasion,  by  kny  foreign  enemy.  But 
cnenrated  by  luxury^  and  weakened  by  dissensions,  they  found 
thenuelfes  in  a  worse  state,  as  to  self  defence,  than  on  the  ar- 
rinl  of  Julius  Csesar.  In  this  sad  situation  without  union;  order, 
er  diicipline,  and  attacked  on  all  sides  by  inveterate  foes, 
tfafOQgh  infatuation  or  despair,  they  adopted  the  most  impolitic 
of  ill  expedients  for  national  safety,  that  of  calling  in  the  as- 
nisiice  of  one  barbarous  nation,  to  drive  out  another ;  which 
qncUf  in  the  sequel,  subjected  them  to  a  new  and  heavier 


Of  tke  BKlancholy  effects,  which  took  place  during  those  times 
ofconfasion,  and  trouble,  the  British  Historians,  Oildasand 
Maunui,  indisputable  authorities,  give  ample  testimony ;  and 
tfaeirnanratives  are  not  simply  relations,  butpictunss  of  the 
period,  drawn  by  men  who  depict,  as  though  they  had*  been 
eye  witnesses ;  and  seem  to  speak  of  the  different  scenes  as 
though  they  had  both  seen  and  felt,  and  that  in  language  cor- 
Mpondent  to  the  circumstances  they  relate. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  new  race  of  settlers,  the  Saxons,  be* 
sides  the  many  sovereignties  into  which  the  island  was  then  di- 
Tided,  a  personal  competition  appears  to  have  existed  between 
one,  that  tyrannised  over  the  other  princes,  named  Gwtheyrn  *, 
and  a  chieftain  of  Roman  parentage,  called  Ambrosius,  but  by 
the  Welsh,  Emrys  Wledig,  or  Emrys  the  chief.  During  this 
contest,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  Gwtheyrn 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons,  an  army  of  whom  arrived 
wider  their  leader^  Ilengist  and  Hor^a,  sons  of  Woden.  The 
Saxon  General  having  driven  back  the  encmy%  and  discovered 
the  pusiilanimiiy  of  the  British  monarch,  turned  his  attention 
towards  establishing  his  troops,  and  securing  for  himself  a  por- 
tion of  the  territories  he  had  defended  :  this  plan,  through  the 
treachery  or  incapacity  ofGwthcyrn,  he  was  enabled  to  accom- 
plish. The  insulted  and  enraged  Britons  proceeded  to  depose 
the  traitorous  monarch,  and  placed  Emrys  Wledig,  on  the  throne 

0  2  in 

♦  By  moit  Euglikh  writers  called  Vortigcm. 
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in  his  stead ;  who  is  described  as  brave,  modtfst,  and  sincere, 
and  whose  parents  had  worn  the  imperial  purple  **.  For  a  time  he 
prevailed  against  the  Saxons,but  fresh  troops  arriving  under  the 
command  of  Ella,  they  were  enabled  to  become  victorious;  and 
to  extend  their  territory.  On  the  death  of  Emry s,  his  brother 
Uthcr,  corymonly  called,  from  his  office,  Pcndragon,  was 
elected  to  the  sovereign  dignity.  The  intestine  warfare  was 
continued  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons  with  varied  success; 
but  numerous  hordes  continually  arriving  from  the  northern 
hive  of  population,  the  latter  became  formidable  in  several 
parts  of  the  island.  Arthur,  the  son,  and  successor  of  Uthcr, 
so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  fame,  though  the  existence  of 
such  a  personage  has  been  doubted  by  some  f,  and  denied  by 
others  J,  for  a  aeries  of  years  conducted  the  war  against  the 
invaders;  and  in  many  desperately-fought  battles  led  on  the 
Britons  to  decisive  victory. 

At  the  time  this  prince  held  the  Pendragonate,  it  appears 
that  Wales  was  divided  into  two  sovereignties,  for,  by 
virtue  of  being  chief  ruler,  he  demanded,  in  the  year  518, 
for  the  warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  assistance  of 
Caron,  king  of  Scotland  ;  Maelgwyn,  the  sovereign  of  North- 
wales ;  Meyric,  prince  of  South-wales ;  and  Cador,  duke  of 
Cornwall ;  and  at  the  same  time  received  the  support  of  his 
nephew  Howel,  king  of  Armorica  hi  Gaul  ||.  During  this  and 
the  late  reign  the  ancient  Britons  had  attained  the  meridian  of 
their  glory,  but  the  period,  assigned  in  the  concatenation  of 
events,  for  the  fall  of  their  empire,  approximated  to  a  close  ; 
though  the  beams  which  threw  a  degree  of  radiance  on  its  de- 
cline, lingered  for  a  time  in  the  west,  until  gradually  receding 
from  the  sight,  not  a  single  ray  was  visible  in  the  horizon.  The 

death 

*  GUdasIIist.  NennjasHist. 

t  Miltou  is  sceptical  upon  this  point. 

I  Lord  Littleton's  History  of  Henry  II.  Bat  for  the  refutation  of  both 
opinions,  see  the  able  and  unanswerable  defence  mad«  by  Turner,  iaLin 
jUistorj  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  Vol.1,   p.  101. 

H  Warrington*!  History  of  Wales  Vol,  1.  p.  106. 
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4citli  of  Aribw/ decided  the  iate  of  Britain.    The  splendour, 
which  had  distinguished  the  preceding  era,  having  principally 
derived  its  lustre  from  the  Tirtoe*  and  the  yalour  of  a  few  indi- 
Tidaal^  who  took  the  lead  in  the  contest,  became  clouded  by 
the  opponte  qualities^  so  conspicuous  in  the  princes  of  the  sub- 
aeqiNiit  period.    The  Britons,  constrained  by  necessity  to  take 
vpurmiy  were  frequently  victorious ;  though  their  siriccesses 
aic  so  magnified  and  accompanied  with  so  much  of  the  marvel* 
lens  in  the  detail,  as  not  only  to  surpass  all  credibility,  but  evea 
Id  render  problematical  the  very  existence  of  the  conquerors. 
And.OQiild  they  have  abstained  from  intestine  quarrels,  and 
tboronghly  united  in  the  common  cause,  they  might  yet  have^ 
itcoffrcd  and  preserved  their  country.   But  this  lesson,  which 
prndence  dictated,  they  could  not  even  learn  from  disastrous  ex- 
perience.   So  that  whenever  they  obtained  the  least  respite 
from  their  foreign  foe^  they  relapsed  into  civil  dissensions ;  by 
which  they  not  only  exhausted  their  military  strength,  but  were 
diferted  from  adopting  the  means  by  which  they  might  have 
prevented  the  return  of  the  enemy,  and  provided  for  their  own 
serority.    Arthur  had  appointed  his  nephew  Constantinc,  son 
of  Cador,  duke  of  Cornwall,  as  successor  to  the  pcndragouate  ; 
and  the  appointment  was  confirmed   by  the  elective  v  ice  of 
the  people.     The  Saxons  to  excite  divisions,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  sons  of  Mordred,  the  late  regeiit ;  and  while  tin*  Britons 
were  settling  the  dispute,  their   wily  adversaries  were  rapidly 
extending  the  bounds  of  their  empire.     During  those  troubles 
many  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Saxons,  and  the   Scots ; 
others,  to  pri'svrve  their  freedom,  fled   into  distant  countries, 
to  Armorica  and  Brctaj^ne  ;  some  retired  with  their  eflects  into 
the  wilds  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  some   took  shelter  iu  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  north  of  England  ;  but   by  far  the 
greatest  number  found  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  Wales ;  where 
they  defended  and   preserved  their  independence,  long   after 
the  expiration  of  the  Saxon  dynasty.     At  the  period,  when  the 
latter  had  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  and  madt^  their 
apjiroachcs  to  the  borders  of  Cambria,  the  country  appears  to 

C  3  have 
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have  been  diTided  into  six  principalities,  under  so  many  regalij 
aud  Maelgwyn  king  of  Northwales,  was  invested  with  the  sove- 
reign dignity,  about  the  year  552.  The  contest  was  continaed 
under  several  succeeding  monarchs,  till  the  death  of  Cadwala- 
der,  in  the  year  703,  closed  the  imperial  dignity,  which  fiir 
many  centuries  had  been  annexed  to  the  British  government; 
during  which  time  the  paramount  princes  chiefly  resided  at 
Diganwy,  on  the  water  of  Conway,  and  at  Caer  Segont  near 
Caernafvon. 

Rodric  Moelwynoc,  nominally  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
in  720.  By  continual  and  unhappy  divisious,  the  strength  of 
the  country  was  so  diminished,  as  to  become  unable  success- 
fully to  resist  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons.  The  Mercians, 
under  king  OlFd,  frequently  laid  waste  the  country,  and  at 
length  wrested  a  portion  from  the  Welsh  prince^,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  new  occupants  from  the  retaliating  vengeance  of  the 
Welsh,  Offa  caused  that  famous  boundary  to  be  made,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  to  the  Wye,  which  still  goes  under 
the  appellation  of  Clawdd  Offa,  or  Offa's  Dyke.  By  this  the 
region  was  considerably  narrowed,  and  nearly  re<luced  to  its 
present  limits.  Though  the  Saxons  made  frequent  inroads,  yet 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  permanent  footing  in  the 
country ;  so  that,  though  the  page  of  History  relates  many 
sanguinary  conflicts  which  took  place  between  them,  and  the 
Welsh,  yet  scarcely  any  vestiges  remain  to  mark  the  incur- 
sions of  the  invaders. 

The  Danes  had  called  off  the  attention  of  the  Saxons  from 
the  Welsh  who  from  tluji  circumstance  wwe  left  for  many  years 
to  enjoy  a  season  of  unusual  tranquillity.  But  instead  of  taking 
the  advantage  of  this  fortunate  conjuncture,  a  fatal  plan  was 
j^l»)pted,  and  irreparable  measures  ensued.  Roderic,  who  suc- 
rrf.'dcd  Mervyn  to  the  sovereignty  of  Wales,  in  the  year  84-], 
divided  his  dominions  into  three  principalities, ''^  which  during 
%s  life  were  governed  by  chieftains,  acting  under  his  authority. 

These 

*  Britt&h  Antiquities  revived  hy  Vflugtian  of  Ilciigwrh 
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Tbese  separate  sovereignties  he  left  to  his  three  sons.  lu  tiic 
year  877,  Anarawd  became  prince  of  Northwales,  called  by 
the  Welsh  Gwynedd ;  and  the  royal  residence  was  at  Aberfraw. 
in  Angle^ea.  Cadell  received  the  portion  of  South  Wales,  and 
had  his  palace  at  Dinevwr  in  Caermarthenshire.  IMorviu  pos- 
sessed Po>vys-land,  and  a  palace  at  Matlu-aval  in  Mont  go* 
mery shire.  This  division  of  the  country  has  usually  been,  cpn- 
iidervd  as  first  made  by  Roderic.  But  from  a  very  old  treatise 
sbll  extant  of  the  British  laws>  it  appears,  tliat  after  the  death 
01  Vortipor,  or  Vortinior,  the  inhabitants  ufVenedotia,  PowySj, 
and  Dimetia,  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
new  king,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  triple  choice,  Ma- 
eJ^wyn  prince  of  North  Wales  became  their  sovereign.  To, 
tiiis£u:t  also  the  British  chronicles  bear  ample  testimony.  In- 
deed partition  of  some  kind,  in  cases  where  the  monarch  left 
more  than  one  son,  naturally  happened  by  tlie  ancient  law  of 
Gavel-kind  *  Little  is  heard  of  Wales  in  history  during  the 
Danish  dynasty.  Tlie  Danes  made  some  incursions  on  the 
coast,  bat  eiiected  no  permanent  conquest  of  the  country. 

On  tbe  accession  of  William  the  first  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
\2xy\,  the  Welsh,  having  refused  the  annual  tribute  to  the  crown 
of  London,  which  had  been  extorted  from  them  as  a  mark  of 
submission  by  king  Edgar,  the  conqueror  invaded  their  coun- 
try wifh  a  powerful  anny.  quickly  awed  them  into  submission, 
obliged  them  to  do  homage  and  take  an  ouih  of  fealty,  as  due 
from  va>T4als  to  their  superior  Lord.  From  this  period  the  Eng- 
lish monarchs  preferred  a  claim  to  Wales,  as  their  heritable  pro^ 
f>erty. 

On 

*  A.  D.  872.  Tbecoantry  of  Wale:*  wa*  divided  into  three  kingdomii  be- 
tween the  three  aont  of  Rhedri,  or  Rodric,  vi^.  Cadell  the  eldest  son  had  Cere. 
diglon  and  Djved  ;  Aiiarawd,  the  second,  had  Gwynedd  ;  and  INIiTv^n  the 
tliird  had  Powys ;  leaving  ihe  district  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wje,  to 
dte  deKciidauts  of  Caradoc  Vrcichva»,  or  the  brawny  arm  ;  and  Morganwy 
with  Gwent  to  the  descendants  of  Morgan  tlie  conrteuut ;  no  that  Wales  and 
tbe  nation  of  the  Cymry,  became  governed  by  fivt  rcyal  trWis,  Chronicle 
of  Jerao  Brecon,  iu  the  Myvyiian  Arcbaiolog>. 


■ 


On  the  death  of  William  t!ic  ptiople  ©fCanibrja,  feeling  lh6 
gklling  yoke  of  their  humbled  condiUonj  attenipted  to  recorrf 
their  lost  independence,   and  joining  in  revolt    with  somere^ 
fractory  English   banms   entered  England,   and  by  fire   and 
sword  carried  their  devastations  to  the  banks  of  the  Sevent* 
These  outrages  determined  William  Rut'us  to  attempt  the  subju- 
gation of  the  countryj  and  for  this  purpose  he  adopted  titc 
principle  of  Machiavelian  policy,  "  Divide  et  imptra,**     And 
an  incident  happened  at  this  juncture,  from  a  trivial  occurrence, 
which  produced  such  a  change  in  the  adairs  of  South  Wales,  as 
was  decided fy  favourable  to  the  plans  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  eventually    led  to  the  fall  of  Cambria.     Eineon  a  Welsh 
chieftain,  ha^nng  combined  with  two  others  in  rebellion  against 
Rhys  ap  Ttwder,  the  king  of  South  Wales,  but  who  by  defeat 
were  haflled  in  their  infamous  attempt;  he  saved  himself  from  de- 
served punishment  l>y  flight;  and  associated  himself  with  Jestv" 
ap  Gwrgninr,  liird    of  (ibmor^an.  who  also  was  up  in  anus 
:j'4:ainst  h\t  sOTcreign.     Similarity  of  disposition  begat  an  union 
of  iuierest^,  anrl    ni  agreement  was  formed  lictwcen  them  to 
this  eftect ;  that  Justin  should  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Eineon,  on  condition  that  the  latter,   who  had  served  iit  the 
Anelo-Nonnnn  armies,   should  procure,  a    body    of  Norman 
troops  to  assist  in  their  projected  scheme,     These  \verc  readily 
furnished  by  the  policy  of  the  English.     Robert  Fitzhamon*  a 
baron  of  the  realm,  with  twelve  seiect  knights  of  considerable' 
note»  subordinate  to  his  command,  undertook  the  adventure- 
Having  succeeded   in  the  enterprizc  by  completely  defeating 
the  king  of  South  Wales  Eineon  then  demanded  of  Jestin  the 
iVdfilment  of  the  en^gement,  which   the   latter  refusing,  he 
proceeded  to  rcM-nt  such  faithless  conduct  by  exciting  th»i  Nor- 
mans to  espouse  his  cuusee,  and  avenge  his  ()uarrel.    This  ihey 
elfectually  did,    and  Jcs^tin  was  quickly  dispossessed   of  his 
territories,  which  the  Norman  leader  parcelled  out  among  his 
fal lowers,  agreeable  to  the  feudal  system.     Fitahamon  reserv- 
ing f^r  hi^  oun  share  the  principal  parts  wjlh  the  seignorj'  of 
Uie  whoie,  gave   i\\^  leuiuiiider  <^f  iMurganwg   to  tht  twelve 

knights*, 


I 


Itmglib**,  la  be  lifTtJ  as  fief^j  under  hlmficlf;  U*aviii 
barretiTOomitainoua  |)urt»,  as   ihe   portion  on-'ini^f)? 
maniitrnfert^  lh«   lords  of  the  nrarches  i*slablij(ltcfi  in  \        s; 
pMWnifif  m  all  easesi  except  ttie  power  of  grant ing  panlons 
fettftaidiii  Jura  rr^affUm 

*  The  lbrtunai«  if  sue  of  tht*  late  aiivputiir^  rm*edainoit|?  llia 

N<moan  nobility  atn  ardent  spirit  gf  enterprine*    The  king  of 

En^hnd  threw  powerful  teinptatlmii  in   iht-if  %vuy;  alltirmg 

thwn  by  m olives  of  interest  nnri  power ;  thmc  strong  irtt!ciiti?e« 

Ifthtimafi  ctmtiuct*     Several  Imron^  petttioned  the  crown  for  H* 

«cticc  to  possesi,  under  liomaf^e  tind  fitalty,  snch  I u rids  tLs  thry 

Juifht tibtarn  hy  cont^ucst  ni  Wah?s*     This  lihrrtyp  pven  to  Mm 

Biflifih  lordn  of  conijucrmg,  at  their  own  charge,  the  tetritoriei 

of tlif  Wehhi  though  Hprinpting^  o«t  of  a  w  ise  policy,  was  ap|ia- 

lemJy  grotjiided  on  the  vibsuid  idt-a  of  fiirfejtiirc;  because  that 

peofilc  had  renemiicedtl*c  alle^^ianei?^  to  which  ihey  had  thfongk 

oeecvtty  submitted  daring  ihe  opemtimi!i  of  Edgar,  !fnri»ld^  tinl 

tbedecr«iv& reign  ofihcNormun  conqueror/**  South  WuleHwai 

Mon  attacked  by  th^se  military  advtfnturttr»;.     Aniou^^  the  Itire- 

mott  was  Bern  an!  de  NcwTnatche^  with  ti  train  of  followeri,  who 

rabdued  and  took  possession  of  Brecknockshire.      Roger  de 

Montgomery  did  the  king  homage  for  Cardigan ;  as  did  also 

Amulph^  his  youngest  son,  for  the  great  lordship  of  Pembroke. 

Nor  were  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  long  secure  frora 

the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  times.     The  earl  of  Shrewsbury 

having  paid  homage  for  Powys-land  proceeded  to  subdue  that 

region.     Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester,  did  the  same  for  Engle- 

field 

*The  cmstle  and  manour  of  Ogmore  was  given  to  William  <le  Londres ;  the 
loTthipof  Neath  to  Richard  Greenfield ;  that  of  Co^rty  to  Paioe  Turberville; 
Liao-Blethyan,  to  lloheit  St.  Qiiimine ;  Takvan  to  Richard  Si  ward  ;  the 
csMle  and  raanoor  of  Peiiiuark  to  Gilbert  Hurafrevik ;  the  castle  and  maiioar 
•f  Soli  J  to  Reginald  dc  SaWy  ;  the  roanour  of  Kast  Orchard  to  Roger  Berk- 
ioilei ;  that  of  Peterton  to  Peter  le  Soor ;  that  of  St.  George  to  John  Flcm- 
«|;  that  of  Fenvoo,  to  John  St.  John  ;  and  the  .niauoar  of  St  Doiiat*  m 
WiUiaio  le  Esterling.    See  Wynne's  History  of  Wales,  p.  115* 

*  WtiruigtoD*8  Hist,  of  Wales,  Vol.  I.  p.  371. 
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ficM  and  Kh yvonioc ;  Balph  Mortimer,  for  tbe  district  of  BlvcU 
Hugh  de  Lacic,  for  the  lands  of  EuaSj  and  Eustace ;  and  Cruer* 
forMuld  ami  HofK-clale.  In  the  year  1102,  king  Henry  the  First 
bestowed  several  other  lordships  and  castles  in  VViilcs,  on  £n 
gltshmen,  and  Norinam^  and  for  the  purpose  of  slill  furth^ 
breaking  the  high  spirit  of  the  Cambrians^  he  introduced 
in  the  year  1108,  into  Pimbrokeshirc,  a  numerous  colo- 
ny of  Flemings.  These  harnnsj  denominated  iords  mdrckcrM, 
from  the  old  En^jlish  word  merch,  a  boundary,  endeavour-  M 
cd  to  secure  their  conquests  by  peopling  them  with  En-  ■ 
glish,  and  erecting  elrong  fortresses  to  iltfcnd  them  from  the 
inroads  of  theWeUh.  Tims  wa^  the  Inst  asylum  of  the  6riton» 
broken  into  on  <  very  side,  and  invested  liy  their  enemies.  The 
principality  of  South  \Va[fs  was  subdutd;  Powyn,  through  the 
defection  of  its  princoft,  fully  in  possession  ol  the  English :  whil« 
I<arth  Wales,  now  reduced  to  Anglesea,  Caernarvon, MerioHeth, 
with  parts  of  the  cuunticii  ot  Denbigh,  and  Cardigan,  alone  pre- 
lerved  the  national  character,  and  .supported  its  independence ;  fl 

[  ^ud  the  inhubit'intSi  aided  by  i lie  valutjr  of  ilicir  princes,  atlll 

I  upheld  thestruggU*;  and  acc|uiiing  vigour  from  union,  dictated 
by  necessit)^  not  only  prevented  the  marchers  from  atchievitig 

rfurther  concjuetits;  but  rendered  their  existing  acqnisiuons  of 
precarious  tenure. 

Toi  a  long  |>ei  iod  did  the  WeUh,  fiivonred  by  the  mountain* 
ous  nature  of  the  country,  support  an  unequal,  but  spirited  cou- 
leFl,  with  their  unjust  invaders,  fur  a  det.iil  of  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  writers  on  Wtlijh  allair?^,  u  list  of  which  will  be  an* 
mexed  to  the  present  work*.     The  deatli  of  David,  who  had 

succeeded 

•  A**cter»vl  names nf\Vel!ih  princei  wiH  iinavoldttbl^  occur,  iq  th^  course 

•f  describing  the  MVrrMi  (jUces  in  Che  priiiciptilit^,  it  mfty  lie  proper  to  enu* 

merate  llioso,  y^Ukh  »uccfc<Jed  to  Ifae  gov^emment,  after  the  paniliciu  of  ih« 

country  hy  Rodcnc  Mawr,     The  following   i*  llie  geuealwgv  of  those  who 

bfcigncd  111  South  Wfllci,  ascending  upwurd   ucrording  lo  the  order  of  Wci*li 

|H?digrc«!i*     EhjB,  totiof  Gmir^dd;  Gruffjdd,  son  of  Hhys  ^  Rhjs,  lun  of 

TcwdwT,  Tewdwf ,  ton  of  Kiucan  j  Ein«on,  son  of  Hun  el  Dha,  or  Dh«  ;  Haw- 

clifcniof  CucleJt ;  Cadell,  son  of  Uoderic  the  Grent,.    The  prioces  of  North 

9  U«ioi 
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succeeded  his  unfortunate  brother  Llewelyn,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
^■zrd  the  First,  closed  the  only  sovereignty  tl»at  ccmained  of  the 
ancient  British  empire ;  which,  through  varied  fortune,  had  op- 
posed the  arms  of  imperial  Rome ;  and  eftectually  resisted  the 
SsxonaDd  Anglo-Norman  efforts  for  its  subjugation  through  the 
protracted  space  of  eight  centuries.    Edward  having  at  length 
obtained  the  object  of  bis  ambition  by  the  intire  conquest  of 
Wales,  amiexed  it  to  the  crown  of  England.f    That  Monarch 
did  not  however  enjoy  a  tranquil  possession  ;  for  three  insur- 
rections broke  out  simultaneously  in  different  places,  though,  as 
It  afterwards  appeared,  upon  no  preconcerted  plan,  nor  directed 
bv  any  common  principle  of  co-operation.     The  inhabitants  of 
West  Wales  took  up  arms  under  their  leader  Mae IgwynVychan, 
and  carried  devastation  over  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and  Cardi- 
gan. The  southern  parts  revolted  under  the  command  of  Morgan, 
a  descendant  of  the  lords  of  Morganwg ;  and  Madwc,  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Llewelyn  was  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents  of  North 
Wale^    This  general  revolt  commenced  with  such  acts  of  hos- 
tiliiv,  as  evinced  a  resolution  and  inveteracy  in  the  Welsh,  that 
loudly  proclaimed  the  sword  alone  could  terminate  the  dispute. 
To  such  a  height  did  these  commotions  arrive,  that  Edward  waa 
ct>nstr<iined  to  conduct  the  war  in  person,  and  from  a  want  of 
anion  between  the  Welsh  chieftains,  he  shortly  compelled  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  make  au  unqualified  submission. 
These  disturbances,  the  subsequent  revolt  of  Sir  Grylly dd  Lhvy d, 
diid  tiie  rebellion  of  Owen  Glyn  Dwrdwy,  commonly  called 
Glyndore,  were  the  last  efforts  the  Welsh  made  to  recover  their 
lost  indepcmlence.     From  that  period  the  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try 


Wales  descended  firom  the  same  ancestor,  thus:  Llcwllyn,  son  of  Jerwertli ; 
JervCTth,  SOD  of  Owen;  Owen,  »on  of  Gruffydd;  Gruffvdd,  »oa  of  Conan  ; 
QosuTt,  son  of  Jago ;  Jago,  son  of  EdoucI  ;  Edouel,  son  of  Meiric,  or  Mf  i- 
rig ;  Meiric,  son  of  Anarawd  ;  Annrawd,  son  of  Merviii  ;  Mcrvin,  son  of 
Roderic  the  Great.  Anarawd  leaving  no  issue,  the  princes  of  Powys  havt* 
their  peculiar  descent.  H<iare*s  Giraldus.  Vol.  IT.  p.  S2C2. 
t  This  wai  effected  iu  ihc  year  ICSl      See  the  statNtcs  at  larj;e.     Vol,  X. 
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try*  till  the  lime  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  are  little  inttrcsllng;- 
for  the  Mihabitants  were  reduced  ro  a  state  of  the  severest  bon-t 
dage,*     Hfinry  the  Seventh  from  the  as<(i stance  the  Welsh 
afforded  him  in  obtnlniiicj  ilie  crown,  the  title  to  which  hij  maj^ 
out  by  bis  descent  ftom  Rhys  a^jTcwdwr^was  more  favourably  in^ 
clified  towards  iheiu,  Ihnn  preceding  monarchs;  aiid  granted  the 
prmcipality  considerable  immumties.  But  still  ina  national  point 
of  view,  their  state  svrn  lar  from  enviable.     Several  ameliorat- 
ing statu tes  were  passe 1 1  in  the   reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
exonerate  ihem  from  the   tyrannital  oppressions  of  the  lords- 
tnarchera  ;  and  at  lengtli  tljc  people,  awake  to  their  true  inter- 
estj  snHcked  the  king  to  give  his  liberal  designs  a  more  saluta- 
ry effect,  by  extending  to  them  all  t!ie  privileges  of  the  English 
jurispruclencCi     The  pniyer  of  their  petition  was  ^aanted,  and 
Wales  was  formally  united  and  nicor|>oratcd  with  England.  • 

Daring  centuries  this  country  was  the  theatre  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  most  heroic  courage  and  conspicuous  martial  prowess^ 
ever  exhibited  to  the  world;  and  while  it  made  a  bold  and  coa- 
tinoed  stand  for  liberty,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  man;  op- 
portunities occurred  of  [earning  the  art  of  fortification,  and  ne- 
cessity would  impel  the  natives,  equally  Avilh  llieir  assailants,  to 
bring  it  into  use  to  the  most  powerful  extent.  Wales  tJierefore 
abomnds  with  the  remains  of  encampments*  lines  of  circumva- 
lation^  strong  holds,  hilbfortresses,  castles,  and  casitllared  man- 
sions; specimens  oi^mifUary  architecture  therefore  in  the  diver- 
sified styles  of  dTficrent  and  distant  period.^  constitute  some  of 
the  most  prominent  and  very  interesting  features  in  the  artificial  J 
part  of  its  piclures(|ue  scenery.  While  the  Romans  generally  H 
chose  fur  (he  site  of  their  camps  or  forts,  a  rising  ground  near 
some  river,  or  a  bngula,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two;  thij 
Britons  selected  the  most  lofty*  in&nlatcd,  and  least  aecessibk 
mountainj^j  the  summits  of  which  they  fortified  by  excavating 

deep 

•  Sec  statutes  at  Inrge,  27th  Henr^  VUL  c.  i6.  &  34,  55,  of  Henry  VUL 

•  .Sw  stitutc»  at  liwge,  in  ihc  reigai  of  Henry  tJic  Fourth,  and  IJcnry  the 
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tc€p  trcBclitt  io  the  solid  rock*  adding  yt\U  by  heaptng  up  tti# 

loote  stoficir  dug  out  of  the  fusses;  arid  in  succeeding  times,  by 

flddUig'  strufig  i/ralls^  and  erecting  tniusy  circular  towers^  with 

bastkon  works  of  defence.     Among  tliit  former,  may  be 

Moel  Arthur,  and  Moel  y  Gaer,  in  Flintshire.     The 

Montgomery  ;  Trer-Caeri,  and  Dina.^,  in  Caernar- 

wit&Cam  Madryn,  Pen  y  Crag,  and  Pen  y  Pare,  m 

'-  of  Brecon.     Of  the  latter  description,  are  Dolbadern, 

t  Prnnaiiiiiaur,  in  CaernarTonshire ;  Caergwrle,  in  Flintshire ; 

ICrai^  f  Dinas^  in  Merionethshire  ;  Carreg  Cennini  in  Caermar^ 

iiirc;  and  Castle  Coeh,  in  (ilaniurganshiro,  with  niniierouiv 

ers*,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

The  Ncpfmans  introduced  a  new  and  more  magnificent  sty  la 

«C  nilibify   fortilicatiori  ;--and    to    secare    their   unjustifiable 

•Cisarti*  anil  pr^ceeil  in  their  sanguinary  aggression?;,  thtiy  were 

ii       obligfd  to  erect  castles  more  formidable,  both  in  number  and 

^H  txlmt,  <ti  that  what  are  termed  the  marches  of  Wate^,  consist 

^H  tdoaiB  bmad  line  of  masijy  fortresses  fr<>m  the  mouth  of  tlie  Dec 

^f  **  ^^  emboochure  of  ibe  Wye.     Flint,  l>t?nl'  L'b,  Montgomery, 

Powyi^Bfecknotk,  Caerphili*  and  C»erditf  luntifth  hold  exum[>ie8 

ioflbe  style  al  that  period.  More  wereereciei  I;.  theAuglo- 
NoniaiiBi  as  tbey  progres^itely  encrt  iched  cj  ^hv  c*>!mtry  ;  fur 
lo  6pcisre  the  possessioni  they  conquered  trmi*  tho  recallatin||[ 
imgennce  of  the  eitpelleH  ovvnetis,  they  were  nei  itaied  to 
repiiij'  i*rtd  sircngthen  the  fortrcsaCj?  tUi-y  took,  or  build  othcri^^ 
Thiaa  did  this  kind  of  hutlding^  so  far  increase,  that  Mr*  Pennant 
^K  cmtmeniteM  one  hundred  and  forty -three  cullies  in  the  principa- 
^H  ihy;  and  the  number  i^  probably  short  of  the  actual  amount. 
^H  Ob  the  c;cini{ue9t  of  \V^ales  by  Edv\  Jird  the  Fir^iti  that  nionajch^ 
'  who  had  been  crusadinj^  in  the  holy  land,  and  there  imbibed  a 

■prirafor  eaUrrn  magnilicence,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  hii 
L  »ew  bat  refractory  subjects,  constructed  throe  castles  in  a  style, 

^m  mh\ch  for  strength,  beauty,  and  grandeur^  have  never  yet  been 
^m  lurpaaed.  HarlcLh,  Caernarvun,  and  Conway*  rcmahi  the 
^H     Inroad  inoQuments  of  the  CiuVbrian  cou'iueror's  footsteps,  anJ 

■ 


the  finest  dri 


■  erinctd 
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skill  and  execution, 
tary  architeclure. 

CojiSTJTUTiDN,  GOVERMME!«T«  aiid  LAWS.    FraTH  the  acc< 
given   by   the  Roman  writers,  a  monaixhial  form   c»i'  gt 
wteni   was   prevalent  among  the   eirly   Britons.      Th«   isl 
^vas  cSividtni  into  several  petty  sovereignties,  each  snbjectt^^a 
separate  prince ;  but  in  tijae  of  emergency  atid  danger  we 
united  in  one,  under  an  olTicer  sinjilar  to  a  dictator  among  the 
Romans^  called  a  Ptnidragcn*     To  him  by   joitit  consent  wag 
committed  the  whole  military  gov erimient  of  the  independent 
tribes.     Nor  was  this  dignity  temporary,  like  the  powerj   for 
thongh  the  latter  appoars  to  have  ceiiiied  with  the  necessity  that 
demanded  it,  yet  the  former  continued  for  life,  and  was  heredl 
tary  to  the  male  Ijeir.*  But  the  right  of  succession  to  the  sepa< 
rate  governments  does  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  indefeasi«> 
ble ;  for, in  somo  instances  the  lineal  succesMon  was  violated  by 
the  rule  q(  tani'itrj/.  By  this  the  king's  son,  brother,  or  nephew, 
became  the  customary  inheritor  of  the  crown;  the  particiiJar 
per^n  being  selected  by  the  reigning  monarch,  with  the  advice 
of  fats  nobles.      This  sovereign  clectj  w*as  denominated  by  the 
law,  the  tanist,  or  the  second  in  dignity.   No  power,  but  the  re* 
gai,  could  either  enact  or  abrogate  a  law;  yet  the  king  could 
effect  neither  without  the   consent  of  the  country.     And  ibis's 
maxim,  on  which  is  founded  the  f.itr  utruciure  of  popular  hber*™ 
ty,is  exprc*«^ly  recorded  in  the  inslituiions  of  Wales*     The  Bri- 
tons were  not  unacquainted  with  that  rational  restraint  upon 
monarchial  despoiifsm,  parliamentary  snlfrage.  It  is  highly  pro-  m 
bable^  thai  the  constitution  of  all  the  Bnliiih  stales  in  the  period  1 
fif  confusion  which  followed  the  evacuation  of  the  bland  by  the 
Romanes  was  not  exactly  the    ^ame ;  but  that  nome  of  their 
princes  enjc»yed  greater  powers  and  privileges  then  others ;  ^tiU 
it  ii.evidentj  that  none  were  despotic :  for  a  decisive  argument  fl 
irTfavonr  of  the  existence  of  British  parliaments,  is  fiuind  in  the  v 
preface  or  introduction  to  the  iwws  of  the  great  Cambrian  legis- 
lator, 

•  Taciii  Annalci*     lib,  XII.  c.  33,    Caeiar  de  Bell.    Gull.  Lib.  IV.  c. 
30.  and  Lib.  V.  c.  19,  20,  ^i. 
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,  tloim  JM&.t  ^^  of  the  most  inlet li gent  and  powerful 
t  summoned  out  of  every  C';mtref,  or  hundred,  to 
,  ibe  king  in  the  great  work  of  legi.tlatiori.  This  parliament 
1$  been  afttembled^  they  proceeded  to  examine  the  ancient 
CfOCeUed  some,  reformed  others,  enacted  new  onen^  and 
digetlrd  adl  into  one  regular  code  of  jurisprudence.  Thia  revi- 
son  ibejf  presented  to  good  king  Ho^el,  which  he  huvlng  ap* 
pt^ffed^  ^t^  <he  ratifying  sanction  of  royal  authority*  Botli 
llie  nomrch  and  jiarltament  then  proceeded  to  impreeate  the 
power  oC  ibe  statir  and  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  any  who 
lid  viobCe,  or  attempt  to  ahrogate  any  of  these  instltutcj^,  un- 
iftcyfiu^uid  be  coniiUtutionally  annulled  in  a  national  coun- 
cil, iirailar  tp  the  one  in  which  they  had  recently  been  ditcussed* 
of  lawa  must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  society, 
liy  from  the  circumstances  of  this  revision,  many  of 
in  the  code  of  Howel  EWa  were  pre-ex talent  statutes^  by 
nkich  the  early  Britonji  had  been  regiUated  in  previous  times, 
F<f  in  iheTriadcs*  I>ynswal,Prydain  and  Hywel  are  mentioned, 
uthe  thr^^  good  princes  of  Britain  for  improving  and  extend- 
mg  ihc  hiws»  ciiitom?t,  privileges  and  uses  of  the  Cymry ;  so 
ibtin  might  obtain  equal  justice  and  protection*  From  these 
iitppean,  thai  immediately  below  the  sovereign,  ranked  the 
rcAdbyrtj  or  great  men,  hohUng  tlieir  lands  in  capiit  from  the 
cuiKii*  «ttd  each  presiding  as  lord  over  his  particular  domain. 
AatoHnediaie  tenants  of  the  king  they  were  obliged  to  per - 
fan  ceftaiJS  services.  Some  held  their  lands  by  a  tenure,  simi'^ 
hr  fa  the  grand  serjeantry  among  the  Normans,  by  an  obliga* 

tioa 


tl^vprk,  migmficicittii^  printed  in  folio;  iieiititlrtJ.  C^freilljcu  Hywel 
C^ac€i«itt,  w;u  Lt'gef  \V«Uic«  EcctcMK&tjctb  et  civllea  Hacli  boni,  ct  alio- 
1^  VtriUift  iirixvciputa,  qutJi  ex  vnriii  ctitJicibuy  tuanuitrriptb  ciuit  nUerpre- 
l>u»Lttflui«  uutit  et  gtuMAfio  illuitrusit  Guliclinus  Woitonus,  S,  J,  V,  adju- 
*^B*llMie  Ggihrliuo,  A*  M.  li,  S.  Soc.  qu*  ct  Appcndiccm  adjccit.  Loq- 
iim  ilDCCXXX. 
*  IWwciJled  "  TLe  Triadcsof  the  lale  of  Britain,"  arc  some  of  ihc  mojt 

P«l  ttul  eorioEu  Iiistorlca)  friigtncnti  m  the  \N'eUh  hugiioge,  and  arc  dc- 

iBIBltd  tiiaiki,  fri>m  b«iO£  compotrd  ii>  iripkli. 


§1  CAMiKlA. 

%iiiclk  perM  the  laws  of  Engiand,  with  the  escce^on  of  a  fen# 
ferinal  petttlwflrities^  have  continoed  to  ibrm  the  jnrispnidenc^ 
6f  CamhfttL*  # 

Ecclesiastical  uistoky,  religion^  manners  and  cus» 
TOMS.  The  religion  of  the  Britons,  when  Caesar  first  visited 
the  Island,  was  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  them,  and  the  cognate 
tribes  of  Oaal.  It  abomtded  with  singular  tenets,  and  the 
HBode  of  worship  comprised  numerous  superstitious  rites,  the 
remaining  Testiges  of  Which  form  some  of  the  most  interesting 
antiquities  of  the  country.  Barditm,  or  the  Druidkal  system  f 
as  it  is  generally  called,  has  by  different  writers  been  rari- 
ously.  represented :  and  the  term  bardd,  or  bard,  given  to  the 
Welsh  poets  who  were  not  of  the  Bardic  order,  has  tended  to 
increase  the  confusion  on  the  subject.  What  may  be  considered, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  order  was  the  principle  of  universal 
benevolence,  so  that  a  bard  was  prohibited  by  his  tenets  from 
bearing  arms ;  and  recognised  as  the  herald  of  peace,  under 
the  title  of  Bardd  ynys  Prydain,  he  could  pass,  when  clad  in 
kia  unicoloured  azure  robe,  unmolested  frotn  one  hostile  country^ 
to  another.  A  second  general  principle  was  the  investigation 
of  truth ;  and  a  third,  was  the  perfect  equality  of  its  members. 
Leading  considerations  also  among  the  Bards,  were  the  pub- 
Reity  of  their  actions,  all  thtir  Gor$eddau  or  meetings  bcfhg 
Held  in  the  open  air,  in  a  place,  set  apart  by  a  circle  of  stones 
with  one  in  the  centre,  called  C^lc  Cyngrair,  or  the  circle  of 
federation  }  and  the  invention  of  an  oral  record,  by  which  the 

Bardic 

*  fisf  a  foil  tccflUBt  of  tbe  aticirnt  Welih  )&W9.  tee  tht  code  of  IIowcl  D<li, 
ahcAdyiDentiOBed.  And  for  tlie  preacDt  mode  of  cotidoding  tcgal  biitinm« 
Fold's  PhKtic«  of  tbe  Court  of  Creat  Settiooi»  in  Sonth  WhIcs. 

.  t  Dnildiiin,  Mr.  Owen  obacnres^  ii  a  miitake,  by  git iug  tho  appellation^ 
of  a  pnrticnlar  branch  to  the  whole  of  the  order ;  fcr  as  a. mailer  of  cnnv«« 
Biencr,  an  approprkrte  let  of  Bardi,  were  dlfttinguithcd  hy  the  name  of  dtr* 
ff^fdim,  or  DrQidi,  to  give  notoriety  and  discriminate  Tisiibility  to  the  relr- 
gbat  fanctionariel.  See  a  sketch  of  Bardism,  prefixed  to  a  translation  of 
tbe  worki^oC  l^ljwarc  Hen*  by  William  Owen,  from  which  many  of  liiase 
reayirks^i^e  been  selected,  eooipared  with  other  authorities.  To  the  la- 
bonra  of  whicli  ,Giotrtiiian«  the  lovers  of  Cambrian  litcratore  are  deeply 
iadfbletf. 


I 
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I 
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fef  tibe  frarpooe  w«rc  recited  iwice  a  year  in  their  general  as- 
iPiiiMie$  by  the  dadcciniaid  or  reciters**  The  bards  were 
divided  into  three  classes  the  Bard  hraynt,  Deruyddf,  and 
AfdSi/ :  -and  the  disciples,  or  candidates  for  the  Bardic  order, 
if«ie  denominated  the  Axsenyddion,  These  three  classefc 
Ibrmad  the  national   college,  and  its  mernbersi  on  admiBsion 

one  or  other  of  these  distinctions.     To  the  hards  hraint 

r,  belonged  the  perpetuation  of  the  customs  and  pri* 
vd^eit  of  the  system,  and  also,  of  its  moral  and  civil  in»ti- 
tttes.  The  Densyddtmt  #r  Dm  ids  were  the  priests,  who  olE- 
4Ik^  m  things  pertaining  to  religion^  from  which  ctrcum*' 
^and  the  great  influence  they  had  oTcr  society,  this  cbss 

the  most  conspicuous.  Otyddon,  or  the  Ovmtes  more 
piftseit^ly   attended  to  the  cuUi  ration  of  the  arts  and  scl* 

The  Thcologjr,  or  tenets  of  the  hards  may  be  in  a 
degree  coUected   from  what  Ca?sar,  Tacitus,  and   other 

writers  have  advanced,  compared  with  the  maxims, 
prescrred  in  the  British  Triadct,  Whence  it  will  appear^ 
their  religion  bore  considerable  afBnity  to  that  of  the  Patri?* 
srchal  age,  which  U  is  highly  probable  therefore,  was  the 
€r  totiree  from  whence  th^  doctrines  and  rites  ori^- 
J>  2  nally 

fSMoeiuvei^iiorttmljr  a«»erted,  tb«t  th«  B&rd»t  or  Druids^  were  oancquaint* 
enl  wAh  Uke  uie  n(  letters  i  but  Cesar  auertB  ttie  contrtij;  Aad  the  learnrd  au- 
tlMirortheWeljtt  Dictionary  obiervct,"  thit  their  original  Blphabct  i>  jret  ei- 
UiiL  h  coutaiiu  iKirtj-iix  Jetiert*  tiiteen  of  which  are  rudicnJ)  ftjid  t!i« 
restore  aataiti<>«3  of  thoie;  and  ic  is  the  uiity  oac  adequate  tu  contcj  all 
iha  aouaik  of  tl>«  Wtlsh  langiukgtf,  wiihoui  umig  double  characters.  It  m 
T^fwiWi  that  the  Biirdic  alphabet  »hoald  coataia  all  the  Etrttsfan  letteri* 
fiitkotii  ihe  ki«t  devialiaa  uf  Ibrfn,  eicept  four  or  iiv«  in  (he  latter,  wliick 
ate  Roiuafi." 

f  ThtdiTivatioo^r  ihli  terni  hsk  been  by  acme  writers,  tappoted  to  h« 
ihun  iht  OfitJsU  word  derw  au  uak,  on  uccoimt  uf  the  veneratjua  puid  by 
l^e  Druids  bu  tliat  tree,  Bkit  a  raorc  ctuphntic  eiytuolag^^  is  ih^t  of  Mtj 
Owuu  "  The  word  Dtrtrydd  iiupUes  me  nt  htfofi,  or  iti  prntnee  of,  ^ 
40  aware  wrm  haife  rendered  it  oait-iii«a,  but  the  oak  wa*  calJed  dcrip  for 
fhe  tame  rcisi^n,  a«  the  priest  was  called  dcrwjdJ,  frofuit'.  being  consecrate^ 
vo«d«  and  hMh  derirW  ffuia  i^." 
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najlj  fliiwed^    The  Bard:^  believed  ici   one  creator   and  go 
v^rnor  of  tbc  imiverse^  perva.diHg  all  spaccj  atul  their  coziC€{] 
tlon  of  hU  exiiitence  was,  that  the  subslaricc   of  deity  cfttino 
be  material,  and  what  ia  not  matter  must  be  God,     The  world^^ 
though  subject  to  numerous  revolutions  from  the  elemenU  of 
water  and  hrc,  they  considered  of  permanent  duration*     The 
soul  they  supposed,  pre-existed  in  a  stat*:  of  gradual  adfance-y^ 
m* nt  by  tramsmigration,  and  tltat  it  was  immortal :  but  thei^^ 
ideas  of  the  IMetcmpsychosis  did  iiot  extend  to  the  degree  it 
does  among  the  Bramiiis  of  India,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  de-|  « 
priying  any  creature  of  life:  for  it  waii  allowabic  to  destroyi^ 
^Qch  as  were  dircctlvj  or  eveniuaUy  might  become,  destruc* 
tivc  to  mail.     After  many  tranMn!;^ratory  changes*  according 
to  the  moral  turpitude  or  fihhiness  the  soui  had  actjuired  by  &in^ 
tl  arrived  at  a  state  in  which  eiil  never  could  have  the  ascenden*! 
cy,  and  yet  it  mif^ht  rrlurn  again  to  a  state  of  second  manhood^ 
and  tjje  return  of  such  a  benign  Kouh  wus  Lunsidered  a  blessing 

I  lo,,ihe  world,  Propiliary  sacrificesi  formed  part  of  the  Bardic 
religion,  as  it  did  of  uKist  othersi  whuther  pure  or  corrupti 
which  liavc  prevailed  throughout  the  world.  And  after  all  _ 
tliat  has.becji!  advauccd  by  Borla&e  ^  and  others  to  exonerate  ■ 
ihe  Britons  from  tho  charge  of  oflering  up  on  their  sanguinary 

.  altarsi  A«//mM  vlctiuis;  truth  eyHliintly  demands  the  admission 
«f  the   horral  doctrine  f*     If  the  country  was  in  danger  from 

'  ^nemii^s,  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  were  sutFer'mg  by  disease, 

.  or  any  calamity  bcfel  it,  which  indicated  tho  divine  anger^ 
the  deity  must  be  appeased  by  pfTering  human    beingSj  as  sa^ 

^  crificas  on  Ids  altars.     They  thought  that  the  life  of  man  could 
Auiy  be  redeemed  from  punishment»  but  by  hi^  fellow  area- 

ture'6 
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♦  Antiquities  ot'  Cum  wait, 

f     t  \V«tigrr  qC  the  cu^lLiiii  rum^^in  to  the  pi^ient  dny,  ifid  a  eurioiif  tpA- 

I  siroen  of  h  1%  ^tilf  uWutdcd  in  tlie  mages  of  somr  pnrtA  of  Wntes.     When  n 

I  yolcsit  diMMise  hrciUbi  out  iiniongst  ihe  horned  cattle^  the    fmrmer*  of  the 

ffittrict,  where  it  riges^  Johi  to  give  up  a  bulbck  fur  it  vlcdm,  which  is  car* 

9«d  to  the  tup  of  n  precipicfi   (torn  whence   it  is  tlirowii  cJowiu     Ttiii  t^ 

"  BuTui  ctit'i/i  i gifihraulf'* ^ikiliuQ  a  captJire  to  the  d«vU. 


cAMtitt\; 


no  olht*r  moJe  cxt^lej  fo  tlepr 


precitc 
favour  *»f  God  Thieves,  robberi, 
and  0llieT  criminals  were  the  usual  saerifice«,  but  in  cast  of  a 
d*t'  ich  to  ofter*  the  imioccnl  vvrre  (loomed  to  sruftr* 

Ai  „  ^        iV  rites  the  Druids  adajiiii.^lcretL     And  woiueil 

4eftitt](e  otclotbin^j  hstving  fbeir  »kin  tinged  with  a  dark  hue, 
icted    .  oo  the  occasion^  consul tmg  heaven  on   futu- 

ritr,  by  ..i  |..-vLifig  the  qmrerrng  entrails  of  the  profiered  vie- 
But  ibis  was  not  peculmr  to  the  ftriloii^j  few  of  the 
on*  of  ajitlqaitr  were  fr«-*e  from  ihis  fonl  blot  in  their  escut- 
i;  and  even  otir  Saxon  ancestors,  tiil  converted  to  chri^ 
tiaiifrn  were  in  the  h^bit  of  oBering  up  human  sacrifices  |9 
llieirgod  Woden,  and  numerous  other  imaginary  deitie«  f* 

The  ancient  morld,  inein^jive  ^f  the  most  enlightened  na- 
ttofu^  as  they  ^crc  termed,  were  universally  imprc^^ied  wtti 
a  belief  in  inagical  powers.  But  from  several  observationt 
^Pruiv  it  may  clearly  be  deduced,  that  thi^s  mischievous  impos- 
we  wa«  peculiarly  cultivated  by  tlic  British  Dniids,  *'  Britain 
he  observes,  now  celebrates  niagie  in  such  an  a^toni^ihing 
Aianuer,  and  with  such  numerous  cefemonies,  that  she  might 
be  imagined  to  biac  been  the  instructress  of  the  Perstians/* 
The  Druids  were  indeed  so  supierior  in  knowledge  and  intel- 
lect to  the  rest  uf  tbe  itihabitaut^,  that  their  magical  frauds 
most  have  been  easily  invented,  and  securely  practised  :  and 
Wisardim  in  such  hands  a  powerful  engine  to  overawe  and 
cajole  the  great  ipass  of  the  people.  The  taoie  author  informs 
<ii»  that  their  superstitious  f)iucie«;  considered  the  mjssletoe 
nered,  if  jt  vegeti^ted  from  the  oali.  On  the  sixtb  day  of  the 
moon,  which  was  the  commcncc^nient  of  their  mouths,  years, 
and  chronotogical  cycle  of  thirty  years,  th^y  visited  the  oaken 

I>  J  grores; 


•  The  BniJiJ]  ilbjl,  like  Didu,  if  dcwcrlbcU  ty  V^rgit, 
Afite  ort  dcuoi  p^u^ucs  tpaliatur  ad  Hrbi, 
ln«ttturati|uc  diem  donK  pocuduiui|uc  recliifii 
Pertunbut  inhinmi,  9piraRtU  coHMnUt  citii. 


t  Ivtraw  s  Hilt.  QftUc  Aoglo'Saxon*,  Val,  t  p.  li. 


^acid  IV,  U  6^ 
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groves;  and  if  they  came  to  a  tree  on  Which  they  perceivaJ 

ny  of  the  parasitical  plant,  they  prepared  a  sacrifice  utidef 

he  venerated  object,  to  which  they  led  two  white  bulls,  whosift 

fiis  were  then  first  tied  to  the  altar.     The  officiating  I>ratd* 

ll^ad  in  white,  climbed  the  tree,  and  with  a  golden  hook  pruned 

fthe  Mi^tfcltoe,  which  was  ceremoniously  received  in  a  white 

N^oollen  cloth  by  the  prie*>ts  below.     They  then   proceeded 

Ifo  offer  up  their  victims,  and  addressed  their  Gods  to  render 

r|yt  a  meuns  of  prosperity  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  preseoLed 

gn  the  occasion :  for  they  believed  that  it  pnjduced  fecun- 

[4^7'  and.  was  an  amulet  against   the   most  virulent  poison. 

^  j^ithout  the  leaves  or  branches  of  the  oak,  they  performed  n# 

ceremonies  whatever;  for  which  purpose  they  selected  groves 

i>f  this  pride  of  the  forest,  for  their  places  of  worship,  and  con- 

hfhdered  every  thing  connected,  with  the  consecrated  tree,  mam 

f0fint  from  heaven  *, 


1 
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.^f^Midit  rocki  md  waitc*  the  grove  tteiacadous  rote : 
0*cr  the  rBda  altars  hung  in  dread  repose 
A  twilight  pulf  ;  tike  iLe  dim  sickijr  noon, 
IVlien  the  mki-suii  rellres  behind  the  muon. 
rrom  sotindmg  cnvcrn^  rushed  the  darksome  flood  ; 
£ach  antique  tronk  was  »tiiiiied  with  huqivn  blood. 
'Twai  «aiig»  that  birds  m  I  error  fled  the  ?badc  ; 
1  bat  liglueningt  h&rttilessi  round  the  branchci  pUjr'd  ; 
And  in  the  hour  of  late,  the  central  oak 
Shook  with  the  spiriiof  ihcGod,  and  spoke. 
l"hc  Itoroaii  chcck'd  awhile  his  conc^ucTing  band. 
And  dfoptthc  impcriaE  eagle  hmn  hit  band  ; 
And  &cem*d  while  shuddering  home  through  Mona'i  wood. 
To  tread  (ho  c#ofiticrof  the  S^jglaa  fioud  t/' 


H  »Thc,Bards  do  not  appear  to  hare  hadj  like  many  other  pagan 
priests,  mythological  fables  to  veii  and  persmiity  their  reli- 

^glon;  but  thifir  institutes,  and  every  kind  of  knowledge,  rela- 
tive to  their  systemj  was  retained  wholly  by  tradition,  in  apho- 
risms* 

.  *  Piiny  Lib.  XVI.  c.  95. 

t  Hicliards'i  Aboriginal  Britonf. 


mm*  f/otm^  and  adages  of  a  peculiar  cast.  For  ^  Pf^ff^ 
.titiou  of  tbese,  on?  grand  plan  was,  thctioMiog  a  Gcftiiedd*  or 
general  nieeliugt  where  they^  wctre  r?cll^  by  thaae  appoijiied 
tQ  cammit  iKeai  to  ra^oi'ory*  The  regu)^  iun«s  for  iioMia^  a 
Gorsedd  were  the  two  soUtice^  a»ii  et|uri)Ox«sj  and  iuboi  4ir 
luei^iings  aUo^  ^or  the  mstruciion  of  disciples,  migbi  1^ 
Bt  the  new,  and  full  mo^^n^  The  ceremony  used  Ofi 
ifejIfMfuiig  of  a  meetings  v*^^  the  sht'atUing  of  a  sword  on  Uie 
nicii  fOfi^d^  *«  at  which  the  presiidijig  \mv4,%  attended,  ami  the 
ctremony  was  acconipaoied  withn  a  hrlef  perttpeni  discourtf - 
When  the  husioess  of  itse  mt^eting  wai  tiiiUbed,  it  waa  clo«cd 
Vf  tile  talting  up  ttie  sbtatbed  aword^  and  gii^tng  a  conctudtug 
exhortaiion,  theti  all  covered  ibeir  heads  and  thdr  feet,  and 
liie  assembly  wa^  dismissed  f. 

Mr.  Owen  suppoaeft,  tbat  the  reason  of  th^  Britons  having  em^ 
braced  chriiitianity  with  more  openne^  than  any  other  naiion 
wai,  the  Bardie  being  les»  lepugnant  tlmn  oti^r  pagan  ^y^* 
ltms«  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gnspei  \  and  that  tiie  functiuna  of 
the  christian  priesthood  continued  to  be  exercised  i^stcluiiTely, 
\f  the  diU'eront  onders  of  Bard^  amongst  the  Cyniry,  till  thti 
arrival  of  Germanus  and  Lupus  about  the  coiiimencefnait  of 
the  fifth  century.  Qut  it  mu^t  be  evident  by  compariaoiii  that 
the  principlea  of  the  two  institutions  are  utterly  iiicompaitible» 
and  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  former  most  have  beea'«s* 
punged  by  the  intfoduction  of  the  latter*  Y«t  it  is  certain  tluit  a 
schism  in  the  ord^r*  did  take  place  at  an  flarly  period.  ▲ 
prince  of  the  name  of  Beli  or  Belus,  fonned  a  iiew  code  of  tm* 
gulations,  in  which  it  is  probable,  their  right  to  tke  christian 
priesthood  was  either  denied,  or  not  acknowiedged.  Tbe 
Bards  of  an  acconunodatisg  disposition*  comfdicd  with  the 

D  4  innoFatictts, 


*  Thb  wan  th«  ulUr  flODS,  |>I«ced  ip  t|ic  centre  of  a  OofiaiM,  i 
by  most  aotiqiiaries  a  cromftch,  which  not  being  foopd  in  ansie|kt  fintith 
manascripts  is  a  name  aufairlj  obtruclcd  uppn  the  paUic. 

t  It  appears  probable,  that  from  the  Bardic  G«ieaMmiefl»  conjpreT^  mid 
■ngiciani  have  burrowed  their  circles,  waads,  sod  gesticolations,  to  gjtxt 
itiirir  preteodcd  spelU  an  air  wf  mjrster/. 
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innovations,  wlitle  others  attached  to  the  ancient  system,  wouW 
refuse  being  guided  by  any  other  Iaw<i,  than  the  public  tradi** 
tians  of  the  Gorscdd.     From  that  era   the   Beirdd  Yn\%  Pry^ 
dain,  the   genuine  British  Bards,  formed  a   small   dissenting 
sect,  aod  at  the  fall  of  the  lasl  IJewelyn,  Bardism,  had  ver 
Hear  been  totally  aoiiihilal«»d     The  provincial  chair,  or  Gc 
ftedd   of   Glamorgan,   hiiwever,    at  the  request  of   the    lord*"^ 
marchers  and  other  powerful  families,  appointed  the  most  in* 
teili gen i  Bardie  of  the  time  to  collect  together,  and  digest  every 
particular  relating  to  the  &rder.     Of  the  congre<5ses,  convoked 
hy  those  authorities,  the  first  was  under  the  patronage  of  Sir 
ftichard  Nevillo   in  the  beginning  of  the   fifteenth  century^M 
A  subsequent  one  was  held  at   CderdifT  castie,  in  the   year 
1570,  under  the  au:;pices   of  Williiim    Herbert,  earl  of  Pern- 
tiroke;  another  in  1580  tinder   the  direction  of  Sir  Edward 
l-ewis  of  the  Van;  and  lastly,   a  revi^l  of  all  the  former  col- 
lections was  muJe  by   Edward  Davydd,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  a  Gorscdd>  coftvened  at  Bewpyr  in  the  year  1681, 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  Richard  Basset*  where  the  above  col- 
lection was  pronounced  to  be  the  fullest  illustraiton  of  the  axH  _ 
cient  Bardic  syst^^m*     From  that  time  to  the  present,  a  rem*A 
nant  of  the  order  has  obscurely  existed  in  that  part  of  Wale*, 
, where  those  meeting*;   were  held,  and  an  atlempt  has  lately^ 
be^n  made  to  revive  the  institution.  '  ** 

Bespectiog  those  who  embraced  the  new  regulations,  thi 
{leculiarit^es  of  tlie  order  mercfed  in  the  profession  of  christi- 
aDity,  for  they  continiinliy  submitted  to  whatever  rules  were 
laid  down  for  their  conduct,  by  the  christian  princes,  who*  a^fl, 
the  time  governed  the  country*  Modifications  of  the  Bardic 
rulea  took  place  under  king  Arthur,  in  the  sixth  century  ;  ai* 
leratlons  were  again  made  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  GruflVd  fl 
ab  Cynan  king  of  Wales;  and  an  incohtrtnt  jumble  of  jarring 
principles  were  adopted  by  a  congress,  h«ld  at  Caermarthe^, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  persons, 
who  embnced  these  new  laws  were  called  by  the  primitive 
J^ards  m  derision,  Beirdd,  Bdl,  and  Over-bthid,  that  is,  Belj'i 
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iinktor  paieudo-Bards,     H*rtvi!v«*r,  thekticr  appear  lr>  huve 
Ikceit  held  ifi  lh^&  hi^^est  i!!a.mi;iilou  among  the  pf!opl^;  bi>> 

'■  llief  wcrr  not  in im toil  la  ilie  ekr^p  nor  their  im^lx  in 
to  the  c&tabliibed  rtligt^on*  They  iiowcvcr,  n<wr 
,  in  a  dideretit  cKaractiir,  being  cncuiingcd  bv  prinecn 
and  gn:ai  men,  ^  bbloriansi  }ictal«lfl«  poett,  mtiiMtf&hif  anH  r^ 
aters  of  martbL  Hiogs,  to  t*xcite  the  yaaih  t**  tlcesdst  of  aruii« 
iRdfe^rd  the  heroes,  who  fell  in  batile*  Ttic  o^irlteit  rtcori 
I  la  In  tbe  mgn  of  CaUw&tader,  who  died  at  K^ime  A.  IX 
id  pr^fiously  presided  at  an  KiitedtUtid*^^  or  cnIk 

loi  BftftU.  During  ihe  rei^n  of  Hond  Btbj  in  the  lirtilk 
^f  the  Bards  were  held  in  hii^b  e^itiuiadorit  tind  enjo^ai 
frt«  and  peculiar  prinlegcs,  their  petfttnL^  were  hM  jj^crr^, 
aodi  h«avy  fine,  one  hundred  and  ti^vetity  ^iN:  cows,  iL'vltKl  oM 
tlie  person,  who  killed  one.  li  a  B^itd  wanted  tu  mtk  u  rttfimr 
«!' royalty*  be  mast  previoii»ly  per i or ni  upon  tins  haryi,  tmv  <rf 
lui  awn  cwnpositkuLs.  He  priicedtd  the  army,  when  pre- 
fmd  fbr  bMtltr  reciting  an  antkul  song  called  Vn^twih, 
hydmmg  or  lh«  monafchal  song  of  Britdin.  BJeddyn  9lb 
Cynvvn^  prince  of  Powys  esUnblishcd  ^onie  rf  gn latin n..  nji* 
.fiediiig  the  Bards  in.  his  principaHty,  about  the  year  1070»: 
and  Grnfiydd  ab  Cynan,  prince  of  Nonh  Wales  re  termed  ths 
-disordeied  behaviour  of  the  Welsh  minstrels,  by  a  wholesbme 
jUlnte^  extant  to  the  present  day.  At  that  time  there  existed 
ihrae  hinds  of  minstrels  in  Wales.  The  first  denominated 
Beirdd>  or  the  makers  of  songs,  who,  also  kept  records  of  gen- 
tlemen's ajrms,  and  pedigrees.  Second,  the  performers  on  mu" 
jicaA  instn^ments,  as  the  harp^  crowth,  pibgoru,  &c.  These 
were  called  telyniawru.  The  third  were  the  daiceiniaid  is/t 
the  reciters,  persons  who  accompained  with  the  voice,  the  §•• 
St ruments  played  upon  by  others.  The  character  of  Edward 
the  First,  has  been  generally  blackened,  both  by  historians 
and  poets,  as  having  issued  a  cruel  edict  for  the  ^xterc4ba« 
lion  of  the  JBards;  bu^  this  opinion  appears  $o    have  bee^i 

adopted 
*  The  Ei$tMfod  mw^  %  triemiial  anenibly  of  tlio  Bards  tisonlly  held  m. 
routine  at  the  three  royal  icati  o^tbe  WsUb  priuc^,  riz.  Ahcrfraw,  Piiicewi^ 
#ad  MatbfRTal  "^ 
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tion  uf  personal  attendance  on  ihc  king's  court;  but  tbe  maf- 
jarity  retained  their  estates  by  the  gn'utih  mihvyrp  or  mWiinry 
service,  being  bound  on  .summons  to  attend  their  iM)vcrejgn  wiib 
a  certain  number  of  mcti  in  arms,  and  lollow  Mm  to  tlie  war , 
to  :ud  in  the  repair  of  llie  royul  castles;  and  were  also  assessed 
with  certiiin  stated  rents,  payable  in  money,  or  kind.  For  one 
kuiijht'sfee,  usually  comprising  about  a  thoitband  acres  of  land^ 
the  possessor  vva.s  obiiged  to  remit  to  the  royal  puilace  m  the 
autuinii>  one  horse* load  of  wheat,  ground  into  ilour,  one  ox,  m 
barrel  of  mead,  uine  pabns  long,  und  eighteen  ljf<>atl,  or  in  iien* 
two  of  bragt't,  or  four  of  common  ale,  a  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
equal  thrcuvcs  of  oats  (or  the  sitalilcj  a  three  year  old  sow,  a 
uailed  gatomon  of  baron,  three  inches  thkk  ;ant]  a  pot  of  butter, 
to  lenglh  uuil  breadth  three  palms.  On  failure  of  delivery  of 
these  rations  at  ibe  appointed  time,  ibe  uchelwyr  was  mulcted  a 
pound  aixd  twcnty-fonr  pence.  Under  thii  reserve  of  tribute 
the  lands  were  inheritable  by  the  family- 
Inferior  to  these>  and  holding  from  them  as  feudatory  lords 
^ere  the  general  nias^s  of  the  commmnty,  being  in  acunditiori 
iike  Cajsar  describes  the  Gauls  to  have  been,  a  state  of  villaiu- 
age.  These  were  however  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  such 
a*  might  retain  or  relimjuish  their  lands  at  discretion^  possessed 
the  power  of  buying  and  selling,  and  whose  seignorial  service 
Mas  the  least  degrading  of  the  oiejiial  kind.  The  oilier  deno* 
udnalcd  Caeifts,  were  considered  tin*  prnperty  of  the  lord,  at- 
tached to  thesnihaml  saleable  with  thet'^Sate.  These  were  bound 
to  services  ihe  luost  servile,  and  least  determinate,  to  build  or 
Impair  houses  for  the  uchelwyr,  and  perform  all  the  drudgeriei* 
of  husbandry.  Both  were  suhjcct  like  tlic  chiefs  to  military 
attendance  in  time  of  war,  and  tu  contributions  in  money;  or 
kitid  ;  and  were  necessarily  subject  to  additiomd  impositions. 

^ucb  wore  ihe  ti  iMires  of  land?*  in  Wales  prior  lo  ilie  Fjigbsh 
cunoms  being  Iran** planted  into  the  counirVi  as  appears  by  the 
lavrs  of  liowei  Dda,  not  formed  by  him,  but  refcrt*;ible  to  pri^vi- 
ous  institutes,  ascrrljcd  lu  the  early  Britons.  iVnd  as  they  were 
evidently  feudal  iti  thctr  essence  and  military  in  their  design. 
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i  muAic  and  pnttry.  Of  this  ktnA  was  an  Etstoddfod. 
hdd  in  ibe  fifieetitli  year  of  Mctiry  tbc  Eighth  at  Cuerwys  in 
FlfeBtsKifv,  in  which  the  nncient  l%vrs>  rc^pectin^  Ibis  sect  of 
Jhidf  «ere  confK  any  members  iidmitieil  into  the 

aodeiy,  anil  I9  ii^  A  siiikibr  meeting,  though  not 

I  by  royat  authority^  wis  convened  at  the  same  place,  and  »- 
mUarcexviMiiies  wifir  prM  '     '       inbilec. 

Of  tlie  religion  aiuon^  i  I'lrdsor  Druids,  we 

Me  tnaoy  aonuments  remaining  in  various  parts  of  ibe  islancL 

m  Cornwall,  and  W a U*s,     And  <> heir  mort 

-^v—  temples,  appear  to  have  been  th  .^^    .  -  jnohcngc^ 
and  Arebury,  in  the  county  of  Wilts;  yet  numerous  vealigctt 
•f  ilbiir  gU»nn^  s^uperstitioo  lie  scatltired  over  the  face  of  the 
tmmtnf*     These  conHst  first  of  large  rude  unsculpturtd,  ftp- 
wigkt  uancM,  standing  single,  or  in  some  instances  two  or  throe 
logetber,  which  by  niuny   have  been  considered  as  merely 
hndmarksy  or  tokens  of  demarration  between  diOcrcnt  dis- 
incts,  or  seignories.     But  allowinjx  this  to  have  lieen  the  case 
fespec^tiftg  some;  yei  th^  circumstances  which   accompany 
rrs,arc  calculat<rd  lo  iiulrtce  a  belief,  that  they  were  erected 
other  purposesj  aiid  were  intended  as  stones  of  memorial ^ 
or  notices,  comoiemorative  of  some  signal  event ;  as  the  ^gn* 
a  iolenui  covenant,  entering  into,   an  amicable  trurei  or 
.  graleful  tribute  to  the  valour  and  the  virtue  of  a  chieftuiti, 
shun  in  battle.     Mr.  Rowlands  is  of  opinion,  such  rude  stones 
were  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  as  the  sculptured   images 
of  the    heathen  Gnd'i,  were  in  more  refined  as^es.     *'   These 
rode  erected  piliar-jitones,  though  at  firatj  perhaps  set  up   for 
good  and  warrantable  purposes  might,  and  wc  may  well  be- 
lieve, did,  become  afterward  in  these  countries,  (as  we  find 
the  like  sort  of  pillars  to  have  been  in  other  countries  about 
Syria  and  Palestine)   the  objects  of    idolatrous  worshipV 
Those  dcoomtnaied  hgan,  or  the  rocking   stones,   from  one 
ftoo^  beaig  no  nkcly  i>*>iiicd  upon  another,  as  to  be  moveable 
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with  the  slightcFt  touch,  were  c^klentlr  in^stiumcnL^  of  reU- 
gi(K»  charlatancy  in  the  bands  of  the  druids,  and  objccti  of  su- 
perstitious venenlion  in  their  del  acted  followers. 

Secondly  of  Crontkchcfi^,  or  cromlcche,  as  they  have  been 

visually  called,  which  are  formed  by  one  \aj«t  flat  stom?,  laid  m 

«  position  nearly    horizontal   on  thrw,  four,  or  five  n|>nght 

5toncs»  as  supporters.     These  sofue  writers  ^tjppose  were  only 

monumental  trophies,  sacred  to  ilie  memory  of  considerable 

personages  particwlarly  tlic  druids  and   that  they  conMittitt 

the  prototypes  in  a  rude,  ijf  the  better  executed  loinbs  in  the 

present  refined  a^.     IJut  though  a  few  are  found  iinacc<»mpa- 

nietl  with  any  other  vestiges,  indicative  of  their  designation  and 

mnd  xtfi^y  yet  many  are  included  in  those  Bardic  circles,  which 

»re  allowed  to  have -bet  n  appropriated  to  druidical  worship;  and 

i^onsequently  appear  to  have  been  the  altars  on  which  were 

)d&red  up  the  victim^  devotefl  in  sanguinary  sacrifice.     These 

Meini  hiriant  or  British  temples*  consist  of  one  circle,  or  two 

or  three  concentric  circles  of  rude  stones,  vertically  placed  a 

yards  distant  from  each  other*  with  single  stones,  as  a 

I  of  direction  pillars  to  tlie  principal  entrance^  and  generally 

cromlech  in  the  centre.     Several   of  these,  though  not  of 

equal  extent^  with  either  Avebury,  or  Stonehengc;  yet  from 

their  situation,  and  as  the  remains  of  such  a  sin^lar  mode   of 

Llfc'or&hip,  as  that  of  the  ancient  Britons,  are  objects  gratifying 

klhe^ycof  inquisitive  curiosity.     Such  are  Bryn  y  voweft 

Incar  Penmaen  mawr,  Caemunron shire,  Bwlcb  CrangMen  near 

|<'lenneny,  and  one   at   Ncvern   m   the   same  county  ;  Cerrig 

llBradyn  en  the  summit  ofCadair  Idris,  and  €or$  y  gedol.  Me* 

[-rionetb^hire ;    Kil   y  macn    Llwyd,    Caermrirtheiishire  ;    and 

^lancnedmore,  Caerdiganshlre ;  with  numerous  others,  which 

vill  be  noticed  ia  the  course  of  the  work. 

Though  these,  according  to  many,  were  appropriated  to  re* 
iigious  worship,  yet  oil*cr  opinions  bavc  been  formed,  which  it 
L*»'Ould  appear  like  parlialiiy  to  pass  over  titmoticed.    Some  have 
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i4^p<hed«  thai  they  i«ert  pliced  set  aptrt  fur  |xiUtka 
locb  as  ike  tilectUig  kings  or  gf^vernors,  holding  aaat 
amkuig  QT  pfooiulgating  laws^  iutU  far  tlii^  distrtbution 
)UiUce.    By  others  they  havf  b«eii  yiijw«d«  »tni|ilyj      ^^ 
iplriuaiicftlly  erecteJ  for  (he  eoaiuieiuur4ijou  oi£  gi  3 
nal  evciiu.     A  few  havts  i$ugge^ed«  tha^t  ibetr  use  wk»  | 

forming  r«;Ugio us  dancer  and  iho^iif  circumj^yrulicius  ^^ 

m  lli€  po^Mi  »i)d  the  writers  of  Kuiuajic<i ;  ur  iti^re  pr  t^iy  iar 
the  cKhibiiichO  of  puhljc  games  and  &E*tLv«  KpectacU  Fr^iai 
QfnuufiUDced  huivever  apparent  iu  ibe  comtruitioki  ui  noiuu  oC 
thtTi*  ftiiigttkr  maimmenU^  they  scv.m  de-iig»iHl  for  astroiiOiiii- 
Ciii  oli»t-rvalJ^ii^  This  druicb  Wiire  fikilit^d  in  that  iuhUiOQ 
icifoce*  aitd  appear  to  h*4ve  minuted  it  with  their  religioiis 
Qtls^  ;iiid  tu^dii  ti  an  eagim  tt;  ^upfsurt  j(uper:ilition.  Thi^ 
imipks  therirtW^*  aftj^umed  a  j^^eonieiricnil  ftiriti^  partlcui<tr  «iofki^ 
tttr  il&e  etitrajict?  bciag  pUiccd  to  fuce  the  cardinal  puiiiti£»  oc 
wiij  dealing  so  hr,  aa,  may  h*i  accouiiicii  iar  from  the  van- 
Hion  i»f  the  iii!cdie»  or  equitioctiat  pfuceiaiaii^ 

Co; fir^f/f  and  ^^rrou;/^  are  Hi'arly  if  not  t^rlctly  aiiied  wUti 
tbc  bardic  syitem.  The  former  con^i^  of  heapi  of  loose  ^touif^ 
difo^vn  togt'iher.  utid  the  lallt-r  oft-aith  covered  with  Itirf^  and 
on  opening,  in  both  have  been  discovered  cittvaen  or  stone 
coffins.  Of  this  kiad>  instances  occur  near  Plas  NewyJd  ia 
Aiiglesea^  between  Dolgelfy  and  Tanybwlch  in  Merioneth- 
shire; On  the  top  of  Plinlimmou,  Mpntgomeryshiic  in  tho- 
parish  of  Trelech,  Caermarthtnshire  ;  and  at  Barrow  hill  near 
Ruthin,  Denbighshire.  Of  their  designation  as  places  of  sepul- 
ture there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  since  their  contents  have  af- 
forded demonstration;  but  a  difl'crence  of  opinion  has  arisen  a« 
to  what  period,  or  people  they  should  be  ascribed.  Fro9i 
Roman  coins,  urns,  and  other  remains  found  in  or  near  UioiD» 
they  have  been  supposed  the  burial  places  of  some  imperial  ge- 
nerals. But  as  hydrotaphia,  or  urn-buri^l>  was  the  custom 
among  the  Romans,  and  interment  the  practice  of  the  Britons^ 
it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture,  where  such  insignia  have  been 
Uisvofered^  the  tumuli  are  the  aiepulchresofsome  British  chief- 
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tains  who  full  in  the  Rciinan  service,  IVIr,  Rowlund,  bowcver; 
€ontendj(>  that  the  Carrieddeu,  or  larger  heaps  of  Atones,  "  are 
the  remains  atitl  monumeiiu  uf  ancient  sacrifices,  the  posi- 
tive rites  of  religion  and  worship  at  those  times/*  and  alludei 
tn  the  patriurchal  custom  mentioned  in  the  scriptures,  and  the 
tncient  way  of  paying  adoration  to  Mercury-  Byt  the  opinion 
of  their  being  sepulchral,  is  the  least  objectioiiable,  arid  the 
present  custom  in  Wale^,  when  any  unhappy  wretch,  who  ha« 
committed  felo  de  se,  is  buried  in  bivtifi,  or  the  cross  roads*  •f 
^  -passengers  continuitig  to  throw  stones  upon  l^ie  place  of  inter- 
f»eni,  till  by  Lhn  mean^i  they  have  accumuhited  a  considerable 
heap,  iff  evidently  a  vestige  of  the  orighial  British  practicci.  fl 
The  ceremony  in  saying  "  Karn  ar  dy  Oen,^'  or  ill  belide  thec» 
on  casting  each  stone,  is  no  objection ;  because  after  tlu^  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  the  pagan  kind  of  sepulture  wouttl 
consequently  come  into  disrepule;  and  what  was  once  a  mark 
of  distinction,  be  converted  into  a  disgrace. 

From  many  of  the  British  inonuments  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  barbaronis  rage  of  tlie  Saxon  invadei*??,  it  is  difliculi  to  de- 
termine whether  Christianity  was  established  by  the  divine  ^j 
mia«ion  of  the  apostle?;,  and  their  first  disciples,  or  by  iht 
pn\\t%  Uboura  of  succeeding  miissionarjes-  From  the  want  of  ^ 
authentic  recoi"ds,  a  durknes*^  is  throii^n  over  this  eventful 
period,  and  the  truth  is  still  further  obscured  in  the  legendary 
f^ible^  of  monkish  superstlliun.  The  dawn  of  the  appearance  of 
this  lovely  strt^nger  in  the  BritisH  iijies  is  discovered  in  the  con- 
version of  Lleirwg,  called  by  the  Romans  Lucius,  prince  of  th* 
Allures,  and  nominal  king  of  Britain,  who  reigned  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  second  century.  Having  embraced  the  Christian 
faith  he  formed  the  noble  design  of  dillusing  the  blessing  over 
the  whole  of  his  dominions  ;  and  for  the  p;iti*iotic  purpose  sent 
^mbassmdors  to  Rome  to  solicit  of  Eleulbcrios,  twelfth  bishop 
iff  thai  see,  able  divines  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  mysteries 
#i*  this  religion*  The  king's  request  was  cheariully  complied 
with  by  the  pious  prelate,  who  sent  Fagan,  Dyvan  or  Damian, 
JElv^n  and  Med  way  for  accomplishing  the  holy  purpose  ;  and 
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I      At  itu  Chritfthtn  church  rtpp^o^rs  to  have  been  but! 
I      oicler  royul  privilege  and  proiection.     By  tlie  a 
r      imuy   o£  th^se    eirangdisbi,  ihe  Britout  geneml      wer 
«hice4  ta  embrace  tlie  gospel ;  and  the  Chrbtiait  itiititcit 
Ctired  considerable  strength  and  unicini  by  being  red 
•  re^lar  establUhmenL    For  tli]«  priticc  ft  said  to  hav 
hif  pbn  of  church  goTcmineat  upun  the  tDOtiet  o 
aagiTeruag  the  heatbcn  temples  into  places  of  Cli     tinn 
dhip*t  ^^^  dividing  the  natianal  church  into  three  eccietiaj 
each  of  which  waa  a  metropoliian  lec,  and  the  * 
of  ^n  archbishop.  e  of  these  was  C^erle{>n  on 

^nd  the  province  comprises  the  whole  of  Wales.    At  tKi 
time  that  Christianity  ao       ed  this  degree  of  r 
icbo^t  for  religious  learn  it   :  wa!t  eitabiisheil  at  Ba 
k  Flinishire*  which  for  a  time  became  the  great  i       i 
bonitle^ge  to  the  proTincc  of  Cambria. 

From  thmi  period  to  the  Diocletian  per^siMiution,  Inctudinf^  mn 
kterf  ml  of  eighty  years,  the  ecclesiastical  hi?ttory  of  Brit,iin  It 
uiknowfi ;  but  from  the  concurrtng  testimonic<(  of  TertuUiimi 
Oftgen«  Glides,  and  Bede^  there  u  snOjcient  reason  to  beltevep 
tbai  Christiaalty  made  a  gradual ,  if  not  a  rapid  prc>gre«5s-  Bsjt 
durmg  the  cmiti nuance  of  that  scotirgep  'vthich  pro^^d  nrtfly 
fatal  to  the  Christian  cause,  the  church  of  Briraui  fthared  iii  the 

I  deep  and  general  calaniity*  Thi.s  cuuntry  afforded  nvtmritm^ 
iaartyra  to  the  truth,  and  amongst  tho§e.of  Walefi,  the  name  «f 
Aaron  amd  Julius  stand  emmeiiily  conspicuous.  In  the  rej[^f>A 
Conttantine  the  Great,  Christianity  flourished  over  the  Roman 
world,  and  more  esjpecially  was  it  fostered  in  this  Island, 
reputed  the  birth  place  of  that  emperor.  In  the  year  814,  a 
council  wasassembUd  at  Aries,  at  which  several  British  bishops 
assisted  f  ;  soon  after  North  Wales  is  said  to  have  been  coiv- 
verted  to  Christianity,  by  the  exertions  of  Kebios  Corinnius, 
ma  of  Sampson,  Duke  of  Cornwall^  who  was  constituted  bishop 

of 
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of  Anglesea^.     Subsequent  to  ihisj  the  British  charck«  whtcb^ 
had  bet'ii  remarkable  for  the  strict  ailhercnce  to  the  genuine 
doctrines  oi'  the  goisprlj  had  its   peace  destroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  notorious  scfiisniatic  Morgan,  a  Cambrian  diTine^ 
better  known  uuder  the  lalintzed  denomination  of  Pclagius*  By 
the  JeterminvUioTi  of  a  council  held   by  the  Galliciaii  churcha^ 
Sit  Germaiiu  hishop  oL'  Auxerre,  uitli  Lupus  biahop  of  Troye^^ 
wa&  ^nt  overto  this  country  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  coiUa^, 
giuus   tenets.     These   prelates   obscrvhig,    that   the    evil   had, 
ariseu  in  a  great  measure  from  (lie  ignorance  of  tlic  clergy ►  re- 
commended the  erecting  collegiate  institutions  for  the  Instrnc- 
tiou  of  those,  designed   for    holy   orders.     Two  most  eminent 
Ques  on  that  occasion  were  established;  one  at  Hrnllaji,  and 
the  other  at  Mochros,  in  South  Wales,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  St.  Dubricius;  who  had  distinguished  himself  by- 
his  able  refutatiuu  of  the   Pelagian   errors,  and  become  so  fa> 
mous  for  his  learning  and  pitty^  that  numbers  from  all  parts  of 
the  island  were  placed  under  his  tuition.     Iltutus*  or  Sl  Ilted* 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  several  schools,  w  hich  were  of  great 
repute*  and  among  his  di^clple^  were  numbered   Gildas,  and 
D:uitel»    afterwards   Bishop   of    Baugor.     Paulinua   founded  a 
a<;hool  at  Ty^g-wyn  in  Caermarthenshire,  under  whom  studied 
St.  David.     Another  school  was  founded  at  Llancarvan  in  Gla- 
morganshire ;  to  which,  uiay  be  added  the  celebrated  monastery^ 
previously  noticed  of  Bangor-iscoed  in  Flintshire- 

Those  seminaries  were  monuments  of  the  pious  labours  of  SU 
Gcrmaim  during  his  abode  in  Cambria,  on  his  second  mission,r, 
from  w  hich  emanated  many  characters  who  became  an  orna-, 
ment  both  to  the  church  and  their  country.  Having  erected  a 
Ciithedrai  at  Llandatf,  consecrated  Dubricius  arch  bishop  of 
Caerkun,  and  directed  the  Gallican  liCurgy  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  R<>uvaii,  f  he  again  retired  to  his  native  soil. 

St,  D^iid,  whosucceened  Dubricius,  with  the  consent  of  king 
Aflhur.on  act'uunt  of  the  troublous  times,removed  the  archiepis^ 
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id  *r:U  tmm  Cue rl con  lu  Mene via  which  was  ,5ubseqaenUy 
blown  Ufitit'r  %hv  appellalion  of  Sl  Dav  ill's.  At  thi»  time  die 
irt;libiAiii»|i  bad  under  bioi  ihrt^e  suBhi^^an^  ihe  bishops  of  SU 
^Ipaphi  Bangfir  ajid  LbiidaOl  Among  cithi?r  eminent  men  wba 
l^rkhetl  in  ihi^  church  aboui  this  [leriud  may  ba  reckoned 

ta<A«r,  abb  Lit  <»f  Lbaciirvan,  the  son  of  a  British  priucet 
IiTcd  about  the  middk  uf  the  ^ixtl»  century,  and  dlsiingubhcd 
bimKif  by  having  maintained  above  three  hundred  of  tilt 
tkf^y  at  his  own  cKjicnce,     lie  died  In  the  year  570. 

Faicnit  m  Pad^rn  wa^  dtisc ended  from  a  noble  family  m 
AiDtjricu,  and  ini veiling  tntn  Ireland  ht;  lived  iW  aoiUe  time  m 
a  itiEe  <if  sctilusioii ;  but  quittin|^  Im  rtjlrent,  he  eaine  into 
Wile*,  I* hire  he  ruifted  liimself  lo  ci^iwid tumble  eminence  by 
hii  picty»  and  vvaji  tho  esU-eiut^d  i\mid  uf  St^  Tcljay  and  St* 
llaMd. 

QkdfK'^tift  WAS  third  bf^hop  of  LlandalK  and  c  ouven(^d  Uii: 
dtrgy  nf  hi*  diocese  for  th«j  expre*^  purpo?%tj  of  ext^omrnnnicat* 
ii)|  Mourfcus,  kin^  of  Glaniorganj  far  the  murder  of  Caiitus. 

Xtiui^n,  lAiia  maU'i'iully  descended  from  Lothtiii  a  Pictiidi 
kiftg^  and  bt'inix  de¥oleJ  to  piety  he  lived  im  uscetic  life  ty 
prepare  himself  for  the  ministry,  and  visiting  North  Wales 
ibanded  there  a  religious  society  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
bis  native  country  and  died  at  Glasgow  in  the  year  560. 

Si.  Aiaph,  was  of  noble  extraction,  received  his  education  in 
the  moEOstery  of  Llanelwy  under  Kentigern,  whom  he  sue- 
ceded;  and  dying  in  the  year  590,  left  his  name  to  the  city 
o?er  which  he  presided. 

St.  Columba,  was  born  in  the  year  52i,  being  descended  of 
a  Scotch  family,  that  resided  in  Ireland:  but  for  the  pr'omul* 
gation  of  the  Gospel  came  into  Britain,  and  during  his  travels 
converted  Bridius  king  of  the  Picts ;  under  whose  sanction  he 
fovnded  a  monastery  of  lona,  one  in  the  Hebridean  isles. 

OUdoM,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  520,  became  the  pupil  of 
Iltotus,  and  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  learning  as  is 
evinced  in  a  work,  which  he  completed  iu  the  forty-fourth 
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year  of  his  agf ,  cnfttleii  Dc  Excidio  Britannim^  }lt  resided  in 
tlie  celebrated  monastery  of  Bangor,  whert  he  was  eminent  for 
superior  oratorical  talent«,  and  ha«  the  honour  of  being  the 
principal  author  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  history 
of  the  aera  in  which  he  lived. 

Columbanus  was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  the  pupil  of  Coiigal- 
luft,  abbot  of  Bencorp  Leaving  that  country  he  came  into  Bri* 
tain  to  preach  the  gospel  about  the  year  589 ;  whence  he  re* 
moved  into  Burgundy «  where  he  founded  the  famous  abbey  of 
Laxevil.  ■ 

Numerous  other?,  distinguished  for  their  zeal  and  piety,  are 
noticed  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  their  memoirs  are  recorded 
in  the  appellations  of  different  churches  through  the  principality^ 
to  which  they  have  not  only  given  names,  but  are  also  consi- 
dered ihe  patron  saints,  viz.  TysiMo,  Twrog,  Beuno,  Aidan,  Da- 
niel, Peirio,  Cerdio,  Fie  win,  Hynfarwy,  Christiolus,  Cyngar, 
Jestin,  Seiriol,  Patrick,  Cybi,  EUon,  Mechel,  Tegfan,  Rhuddlad» 
Tyfrydog,  Pabo,  Dwynwen,  Coinwen,  Meirion,  &c»  kc*  &€♦• 

To  these,  the  churches  denominated  after  (bem,  have  errone* 
ously  been  supposed  to  be  dedicated  ;  but  the  original  dedica- 
tion in  the  primitive  ages,  was  to  the  holy  und  undivided  trinity  j 
And  the  conferring  that  honour  upon  some  favourite  saint  or 
servant  of  God^  was  an  innovation  of  later  date.  In  those  early 
times  the  clergy  had  no  dt.stinct  cures  or  separate  parishes, 
where  they  resided,  but  they  lived  together  with  their  respec- 
tive bishops  in  monastic,  or  collegiate  bodies  on  their  own  pro- 
perty, or  the  gratuitous  offerings  of  the  people.  Here,  collec- 
tively, they  %vere  habituated  to  the  exercises  of  reading  and 
prayer,  and  hence  proceeded  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  func- 
tion in  such  districts  as  were  allotted  them  by  their  diocesans, 
Tlierc  were  at  that  early  period,  but  few  churches  in  the  coun* 
try;  therefore  the  places  made  use  of  for  divine  service  wera 
chiefly  scattered  cloisters  and  oratories,}  where  the  ministers  of 

thi 

♦  For  *  further  •ccount  of  thete,  *ee  Rowlands  Mona  Antiq.  Hc&tm?.  p. 
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tht  diitoict  came  tt  (tat«d  times  to  read  »id  expoo&d  th«  pcrip- 
tarrir  and  adminitier  the  sacra  in  etits  to  the  people.  But  this 
being  found  incon^euieat,  a§  Christians  increased,  churches  be- 
|ia  to  be  bmlt  in  divers  places  in  ^hich  the  respective  mfnis* 
ters  restde4 ;  ^nd  hence  arose  the  establishment  of  parochial 
mr&t  which  took  place  soon  aRer  the  horrid  ma^sacft  of  the 
jQOfiks  at  Ban  go  r,  b  y  th  e  bar barou  s  Saxons.  Hith  erto  the  Ctm* 
bmn  cbtirch  had  prescrred  ita  independency,  hut  though  it  si*^ 
Itntly  opposed  the  innoTatiops  of  the  Romish  churcb^  respect* 
mg  baptism,  the  time  of  keeping  Haste r^  and  the  celibacy  of 
tbe  clergy;  and  St.  Augustine  had  m  vain  atrennpted  to  es^^ 
bli&b  his  own  supremacy,  and  produce  an  unifi^nnity  of  wor* 
ibjp  between  the  Welsh  and  S^xoii  chnrcbes ;  yet^  in  the  reign 
of  Cotian  Tindaeddwy,  having  su0ered  Elhodiu?  to  be  uppomt* 
ed  archbishop  of  North  Walesi  (he  Qitrw.y  gr^ually  were  in** 
daced  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign  poniiiK 

Is  the  year  IlOl  ihe  diocese  of  St.  l^avid  fell  iinder  the  juris*  | 
dicuon  of  the  arc  hi- episcopal  see  of  Canterbury,  king  Ht-nry 
the  First  having  nominated  one  Bernard,  a  Noniian^  hit 
cfaaplaitij  to  the  bishopric^  who  was  consecrated  without  the 
coosent  of  the  clergy,  in  whom  had  uniforniiyi  till  that  period^  ' 
resided  the  election  of  iheir  hisbops.  On  the  subjugatiun  of  tiie 
couniry«  by  Edward  the  Firsts  the  whole  of  Wales,  ai  to  iti 
ecclesiastical  aifairs,  submitted  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Can- 
terbur^s  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  the  Welsh 
Wing  been  subjected  to  the  English  laws,  of  course,  the  Romish 
chrgy  in  Wales  experienced  a  similar  fate  to  those  of  tho  sit-' 
trr  kingdom^  And  from  the  close  incorporation  of  the  two 
countries^  the  history  of  the  church  after  that  time  is  nearly  si* 
Hilar  in  both. 

Though  the  Webh  strenuously  resisted  the  Romish  doctrine 

«f  clerical  cel3)acy,  so  late  as  the  couvention  of  a  synod  by 

ttchbishop  Anselm  in  the  year  1103 ;  yet  they  appear  \o  have 

been  strongly  tinged  with  Romish  superstition ;  and  their  reii* 

jms  charactor  at  an  oarly  tra,,  Is  thos  daliatatti  hf  a  nMu^ar* 
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**  In anciejit  times,  says  Giraldiis,*  about  fwo'hurfdr^^yearft 

before  tlic  overthrow  of  Britain,  the  Welsh  were  instructed  and 

- '        ■       ■         «  •  .... 

confirmed  in  the  faith,  by  Fuganus  and  DamiaiiuH,  sent  into  tho 
island  at  the  request  of  king  Lucius  by  Pope  Eleutlicrius,  and 
from  that  period,  when  Cermanus  of  Auxerre  and  Lupus  of 
Troves,  came  over  on  account  of  the  coiTuption,  which  had 
crept  into  the  island  by  the  invasicm  of  the  Saxons,  hut  particu- 
larly with  a  view  of  expelling  the  Pelagian  heresy,  nothing 
heretical,  or  contrary  to  the  true  faith  was  to  be  found  among 
the  natives.  But  it  is  said,  that  some  part  of  the  ancient  doc- 
trines are  still  retained.  Thry  give  the  first  piece  broken  oft' 
from  every  loaf  to  the  poor;  they  sit  down  to  dinner,  by  three 
in  a  company,  in  honour  of  tlie  trinity.  With  extended  arms 
and  bowing  head  they  ask  a  blessing  of  every  inonk  or  priest, 
or  of  every  person  wearing  a  religious  habit.  Birt  they  desire, 
above  all  others  nations  the  episcopal  ordination  and  unction, 
by  which  the  grace  of  the  spirit  is  given.  They  give  a  tenth  of 
all  their  property,  animals,  cattle  and  sheep,  either  when  they 
marry,  or  go  •n  pilgrimage,  or  by  the  council  of  the  church,  are 
persuaded  to  amend  their  lives :  this  partition  of  their  effects 
.  they  call  the  great  tithe,  two  parts  of  which  they  gave  to  the 
church,  where  ihey  were  baptised,  and  the  third,  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  But  of  all  pilgrimages  they  prefer  that  to  Rome, 
\\'a€re  they  pay  the  most  fervent  adoration  to  the  apostolic. see. 
We  obHTve  that  they  shew  a  greater  respect  than  other  nations 
to  churches  and  ecclesiastical  jiersons,  to  the  relics  of  saints, 
bells,  holy  books,  and  the  cross,  which  they  devoutly  revere ; 
and  hence  their  churches  enjoy  more  than  common  tranquil- 
lity. For  peace  is  not  only  preserved  towards  all  animals  feed- 
ing in  church-yards,  but  at  a  great  distance  beyond  them, 
where  certain  boundaries  and  ditches  have  been  appointed  by 
the  bishops,  in  order  to  maintain  the  securit\'  of  the  sanctuary. 
But  the  principal  churches  to  which  antiquity  has  annexed  the 
greatest  reverence,  eiktenv}  their  protection  to  the  herds,  as  far 
as  they  can  go  to  feed  in  the  mol-ning,  and  feturn'at  night.  If, 
;  therefore, 

*  Hoarc's  Ciraldu5,  Vol.  11.  p.  J34. 
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(j  9ny  peraon  has  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  prince,  im 
applyiag  to  the  cbarch  fiir  protection^  he  and  his  fdniil y  will 
CDOtiniie  to  lire  unmolested.  But  many  persons  abuse  this  in- 
demnity«  far 'exceeding  the  indulgence  of  the  canou,  which  in 
swrh  caaes  only  grants  personal  safety^  and  from  the  places  of 
lefiige  even  make  hostile  irruptions,  and  more'seTerely  harrais 
the  country  than  the  prince  himself.  Hermits  andi  anchorites 
more  strictly  abstinent  and  more  spiritual  can  no  where  ht 
found; •for  this  nation  is  earnest  in  all  its  pursiiits^  and  neither 
worse  men  than  the  bad,  nor  better  than  the  good,  can  be  met 
with,'**  Littlj?  d€Ti»tip;i,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  has  oc- 
cnrred,  since  the  time  of  t^icaldus,  iu  the  national  character  of 
tJie  Welsh,  cxcep.t  whjtt  has.  proceeded  from  t^'e  etTect^  of  the 
Reformation :  the  same  devotional  spiht/  ^e  same' ardency  of 
aeal,  and  the  same  propemnty  to  superstitipn  is  discoverable 
amongst  them  to  the  present  day.  And  hence  it  is  that  inng 
put  of  the  Briti|^h. isles  do  the  people  display  the  beauty  of  re- 
li^^ion  when  guided  by  reason,  more  than  the  Welsh;  nor  more 
strongly  exhibit  its  deformity,  when  under  the  influence  <j 
(anatacism.  •  Thrre  are  many  sects  of  what  are  considered  re* 
guUr  Protestant  disjuinters  from  the  established  church,  which 
had  their  rise  in  the  reigns  of  James,  and  ('harles  the  First,  and 
idore  especially  during  the  protectorate  of  'Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  have  tiieir  distinct  places  of  worship.  But  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  seceders  from  the  churches  are  the  different  descriptions 
of  jnethodists,  whose  places  of  assembling,  multiplied  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  receive  the  appellatii)u  of  cbapels.  Indeed 
the  cause  of  dissent  appears  to  be  annually  increasing  from 
some  powerful  causes  or  other;  and  unless  timely  prevented, 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  face  of  the  country  will  undergo  a  com- 
plete change.  The  general  illiterate  state  of  the  regular  cler- 
gy has  been  one  a&iignable  reasrm,  and  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  must  he  admitted  even  bv  tlic  friends  of  the  establish- 
lueut.  For  most. of  the  livings  inXVulcs  are  90  small,  and  the 
K  3  stipends, 
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Stipends  of  curates  so  scanty^  that  no  inducement  is  held  out  for 
youth  heing  properly  instructed  for  the  ministry;  and  consc- 
|i  quently  the  churches  must  be  serred  by  incompetent  in  in  isle  ra- 
But  this  evil  is  likely  soon  to  be  remedied.  For  by  the  zealnuf 
endeavours  of  the  present  worthy  and  learned  bishop  of  St.  Da- 

I  vid's,  two  learned  seminaries  are  about  being  iniiituted,  one  at 
Ystradroeyri^j ;  and  another  at  Lampeter^  in  Cardiganshire,  for 
the  education  of  youth  designed  for  holy  orders;  who  will  be 
provided  with  able  tutors  for  instructing  them  both  in  irts  and 
diviriity. 

Most  places  of  note  ia  Wale*  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  free- 

^school,  and  in  the  year  1749,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  lower  orders,  a  hundred  and  forty-two  itinerant  school- 
masters were  appointed  by  the  society  for  the  propagation  of 

;  Cbri,«itian  knowledge.  Those  among  Protectant  diisenters  have 
been  provided  for  in  this  rcspecf,  by  the  pious  bequest  of  that 
truly  liberal  man  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  many  years  a  respecta- 

.ble  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  London ;  who  left  by  will  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  establishing  numeroys  charity  schooh 

,  iu  places  where  such  instittitiork*  appeared  most  desirable :  by   ^ 
virtue  of  which  the  trustees  have  erected  many  in  divers  part* 
of  the  principality. 

The  lovers  of  ecckiiastical,  monastic,  aud  sepulchral  architect 
turc  will  find  ample  scope  for  amusement  and  admiration,  in  the 
remains  of  religious  buildings,  both  in  an  integral  and  delapi- 
dated  slate,  still  visible  in  variou*  parts  of  the  principality.  The 
affinity  of  England  to  Wales  has  been  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
architecture  appearing  nearly  on  a  kvel  in  each,  because  that  as  ■ 
a  new  species  of  building  arose  up  at  diflerent  eras  in  one  country 
imitations  would  speedily  find  an  introduction  into  the  other.   « 
This  after  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  would  obviously  f 
be  the  case,  not  only  from  the  near  connexion,  which  aroisc  from 
territorial  collocation^  but  alM>  from  thib  circumstance  of  many 
of  the  English  sojourning  among  the  Welsh ;  first,  as  auihorita* 
\  live  visitors,  and  then  as  absolute  conquerors^    Hence  it  is  eri* 
dent  how  so  great  a  similarity  should  be  prevalent  in  the  modes 
4  of 
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of  building,  adopted  by  botb  people :  for  through  Cambria  it 
appirenl  in  charcbes,  monasteries,  and  other  religious  Atruc* 
ttiresi  the  same  modes  of  design^  the  same  good  taste,  the  same 
cxi|iuiiS«  workmanship,  and  the  same  decoratiire  display  io  6- 
uhifigf  as  is  conspicuous  in  England* 

Of  ibe  RomQn'Britisfi  manner  of  constructing  religious  edifi'^ 
ces  DO  ^ecimens  remain  to  furnish  the  faintest  trace.  And  of 
what  has  nsoaily  been  considered  the  Saxon  style,  no  example* 
can  be  adduced,  but  what  written  documents  refer  the  chronolo- 
iaqtmitor^  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  Except  in 
first  or  more  early  class  of  this  species  of  buildings^  may  be 
tanged  the  oaTe  of  Margam  Abbey  church,  the  principal  parts 
of  iriiich  are  composed  of  breaks,  plinths,  and  an  abacus,  sup- 
porting arches,  all  in  the  simplest  style,  with  which  the  windows 
acoimifcly  correspond.*  Bearing  all  the  features  both  in  co- 
Iitmoc^  arches^  door-ways, and  window s,  which  have  been  laid 
down  as  indications  of  the  genuine  Saxon  manner  in  its  plainest 
dreas,  is  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  Ewenny  churchy  in 
QSamorgajishire*  Yet  this  was  erected  by  Maurice  dc  I^ndres^  a 
Nmmam  lord,  several  years  subsequent  to  the  conquest.  To  this 
period  is  also  assignable  the  fine  entrance  receding  arch  in  the 
mmed  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  in  Cardiganshire. 

Part  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave  in  Manorbeer  churchy  Pern- 
broktsbtre,  erected  soon  after  that  period,  exhibi(.s  the  poinitd 
afch»  the  adoption  of  winch  is  evinced  in  the  north  side  of  the 
oareof  Su  David^s  cathedral.  And  in  the  ruined  nave  of  Ltua- 
daff  church  la  visible  the  pointt^d  style  after  its  enmncipation 
froHi  that  motley  one,  produced  by  an  incongruous  intermix- 
taire  of  the  circular  and  pointed  arch,  marking  the  era  of  King 
Henry  the  First,  These  specimens^  with  their  v.irions  ornamen- 
tal adjuocto,  compared  together,  plainly  shew  that  (hb  pointed 
order  had  no  other  source,  than  that  of  a  regular  and  progres- 
sive course,  from  one  mode  of  design  to  another;  and  arigluat-' 
£  4  ing 


*  Ob  viewing  iiu»  apednta  of  4ncicat  Architeoturo,  «e,fu^  oaiarallj  Atmqk 
ilh  ili  ircftt  fiaplAcatj,  Mtd  atCouistiiiig  reseiDblMicc*  liMlie  C'Oaect  pDopoi- 
I  of^uhao  desig^.^-Uoflcre'f  GiraidiH,  Vul.  Ii.>  ii4ir 
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ing  in  the  accklental  discorcry  of  initmcciing  arcbcs.^     Iti  tlie] 
fourth  rlMs,  comprehending  those  buildings  in  which  the  shafUJ 
of  the  columns  are  divided  iiUn  stones  by  ftiscia  or  bands,  as  \%\ 
seen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  mny  be  pli^ced,  as  an  example  of 
this  charming  style,  the  east  end  of  the  chapter  house  belonging 
'to  Margam  Abbey. 

During  the  rei^n  of  Edward  the  Tldrd,  a  new  style  of  archi*  ^i 
tf  cture  becaHne  prevalent,  which  by  a  profusion  of  nruamenl^^B 
and  variety  of  decoration  has  received  the  appropriate  denomi* 
nation  of  the  fiurid  style.     Of  thi.s  one  Fipegimen  only  appear* 
in  Wales  which  is  the  e?cfpirslte!y  beautiful  rt)od-loft  in  the  ca* 
thedral  of  St.  David. 

Thesi\ih  class  incli]de=  such  Inuiilnigs  as  were  erected  front 
tlie  year  1377  till  l4Ko;  in  which  is  nmnifest  a  diftercnt  order 
of  design  from  that  of  fhe  preceding  period  ;  the  pointed  areh 
was  not  so  sharp,  the  enrichments  were  fewer,  imd  declined  in 
the  redundancy  of  their  part*?.  This  in  Wales  can  only  be  illus- 
trated by  decoralioiis,  or  mtniitc  parts  of  bnildmgs,  as  the  nlclld 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisfe,  behmging  to  the  choir  in  ih'c 
cathedral  church  of  Lbndaft*. 

In  the'reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  another  mtit^erlal  changd 
tonic  place  in  the  style  of  architecture.  The  point t-d  arch  wui 
now  so  flattened^  that  the  line  w:is  oblii;rd  to  he  struck  fmm  two 
centres:  yet  the  more  acately  pointed  one  was  not  wholly 
abandoned.  The  moulding,  which  had  usually  accompanied  the 
direction  of  the  arch,  took  a  new  turn,  being  placed  horizon- 
tally, 

*  Ad^T  to  tfbrioof  t  pnicfdtirt  of  tiewj^n,  for  the  purpose  f»f  ptodiicing  va- 
rietjr  in  ptunt  ind  decor Ationn^  it  is  iurprtnng  to  Hnd  how  )i>getM«)OA  tcxriird 
men  Iiave  bctn,  to  render  coiupli^x  wriiai  U  ttie  cmc  ^n  niiumt  «tl  diHrovertfs^ 
siinplKity,  Hence  a  W:*Fhurton  would  lend  fUii  to  find  the  fir>t  model  otun 
arcK  in  the  imrrtwiriTitg  of  arborral  brandies.  Anil  Mnui^fr  etfg«iit  sclMit^ir 
will  inform  yon,  tlint  tlie  pointed  afcl»,  whirli  we  call  gptlii**,  is  tHe  inimitint 
jirrh;  for  «•  ihiitnaj  be  cOQ&tructed  wilbout  ii  centre  by  at^^ncirig  the  siotits 
in  gradual  projections  over  each  other,  iind  llieo  eutting  ^jff  (he  prc»jfcii(% 
•ngle»,  its  invention  w*«  obvious,  and  imturnlJy  preceded  thofi?  conrtrocted 
m\wn  Biecb^jii^eal  principfes  ;  of  «rli|ch  1  believe  ibere  are  no  ciamples  ante- 
f*ur  to  tlie  HaccdoiuAA  eoi>^ue«t.^-K«»|bl«  AiMil^tk»l  UM^uiry,  Uc*  p>  %66* 


falWt  vfhh  a  «mall  portion  «it  each  eiW.  bent  Tertieally;  this 
m$  fkiicimiaxited  a  labeL  The  decorattve  part  was  r<*newed 
fnm  ilw  lime  of  Bdnrard  the  Third,  %vitb  redoubled  brilliajtry* 
luid  iht  imersperiion  oftamily  arms,  and  other  devices  produc- 
mI  in  lii«  ornftmentid  paru  ftlmoJit  endle&s  rariety-  Aa  instance 
«r lilts  it  •  gateway  at  Crickhowel,  in  Brecknock^^hire* 

N«0v«  fsciilpturu  a^bowill  be  tgund  in  ncreenn, 

§kntm%,  iif^*scat!&i  and  uibcr  m muter  pnrts  of  the 

ialierioraf  ccclcsiastml  buildings,  and  very  curious  examples  if 
tke  itateof  the  art  during  the  period,  subsequent  to  the  dcpur* 
tare  of  the  Romans^  occur  in  the  inscribed  and  deconued  crosses 
irhicii  succeeded  the  rude^  unhewUf  upright  Moiies  of  the  drutdi* 
ctl  igir^  ai|i  which  from  certain  endless  in^'ofiuc*  ornainenfs  in 
xelieTO»  baX  erroneously  i)ten  supposed  and  described  hv  «<*• 
tei^l  writers*  as  Runic  monuineni^  and  relics  of  Scandinavian 
fttpentiiixiti*  In  a  general  point  of  view,  as  an  intercsfi ng  tour- 
ist rrtnarkst  '*  On  the  vvhoie»  ihc  pleasure  of  triivellin;?  m 
Wales  is  to  some  degree  linj^iid  with  uielanchnlyi  on  observi^jg 
Ibe  boRCJit  aiid  amiable  manners  of  iu  inhabitants  to  iind  so 
jsi..  "^1  country*     One  of  the  r€llectioa% 

Hb  L  an  observing  travrUer  in  Wsik^ 

ind  scErcely  meet  wkh  cre<lit  from  those  who  have  not  TJntied 
ikt  country  i^^  the  heighk  of  improveiueiit  and  grandeur  tn 
isbicb  it  ^i^  atljiiaed  at  an  era,  looked  back  upun  as  barbarouc^ 
tbrmigh  the  delusii^  roedtuin  of  modern  pride.  Tlie  style  of 
cistlc  architecture,  tiie  style  of  cathedral  architecture,  the  Htyle 
of  Circa  the  cottages  that  yet  remain,  erincc  the  flourishing 
sute  of  tho^  :urts»  wifich  inter  a  corresponding  conreoience  in 
olhi^s,  whose  eTanescem  nature  precludes  m  from  tnore  direct 
evidence  of  their  perfection.  In  England  our  a  newest  ors  have 
left  usdL>persedio  various  places  splendid  reniMin^  of  their  great* 
atMs-y  but  in  Wjdes  you  can  ncarcely  travel  ten  miles  without 
oonung  tipiM  e  uf  antiquity,  wliich  in  another  conn- 

t7}ryoiiwvu>     ^_  '  initc  out-     iVior  i&italm»e  hi  rbe  pala- 

fU  of  lortls  that  thrift?  features  of  cirilization  arc*  to  be  found, 

^p  pu^s  9f  ancient  farui^,  and   barns^  are*particular!y  to  W 

noticed 
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noticed,  ms  unquettionaible  evidences  of  opulence  and  fertility^ 
The  agriculture  of  the  couutry  was  mtich  in  the  bands  of  the 
clergy ;  and  it  wa&  no  uncomman  tbing  to  meet  with  barm 
belonging  to  abbies  and  jnotmHteries^  capable  of  containing 
more  than  the  produee  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  situated, 
in  the  present  supposedly  improved  slate  of  cultivation.  It  is 
indeed  well  known,  that  long  before  the  date  of  those  vestiges 
which  still  remind  us  of  former  grandeur,  the  Welsh  nation  had 
passed  through  a  former,  and  very  luminous  period  of  civiliza*^ 
lion,  that  of  the  Roman  empire  in  its  most  nourishing  state.  For 
several  hundred  years  did  the  Britous  enjoy  the  bene&ts  of  that 
illuminated  period;''''^  so  that  they  never  fell  into  a  state  of 
real  barbaiism,  though  they  sunk  into  poverty  ani^hat  misery, 
already  alluded  to>  subsequent  to  the  dereliction  of  the  island 
by  the  Romans.  But  notwithstanding  these  distresses,  they  re- 
tained some  traces  of  learning  and  the  fine  arLSj  and  for  delicacy 
and  good  breeding  they  do  not  appearj  through  the  middle  ages, 
to  have  been  inferior  to  their  neighbours  the  English.  ' 

GEOGaAFHicAL  Descbiption,  DIVISIONS,  &c, — Wales,  by  its 
l^uatic  boundary,  forms  nearly  a  peninsula,  being  washed  on 
|be  north  and  west,  by  the  Irish  sea,  on  the  south  and  south-east 
by  the  Bristol  channel,  and  limited  on  the  east  by  the  counties 
of  Monmouth*  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Chester.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween fifty-one  degrees  twenty  minutes,  and  fifty-three,  twen* 
ty-fivc  of  north  latitude ;  and  between  two  degrees  forty-one 
minutes,  and  four,  fifty -sLst  west  longitude,  ft-om  Greenwich. 
The  length  from  north  to  south,  extends  from  one  hundred  and 
Ihirty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles;  and  the  bread  lb  fi-om 
fifty  to  eighty ;  comprising  an  area  of  about  8125  square  mites, 
equal  to  5,206,900  acres  of  land ;  and  according  to  a  recent 
censfui,  ihe  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  544,375,  or  near- 
ly 67  persona  to  each  square  mile.  From  the  reports  to  the 
board  of  agriculture,  it  appears,  that  of  the  land  900,OCX)  acres 
are  subject  to  the  plough,  and  2,500,000  under  pa&turage,  leav- 
ing 

•  Malkin'i  Scenery,  Anlii^nities,  and  Biography  of  South  Wales,  Vol.  I. 
Introd,  p,  77, 
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lig  1,700,000  acres  out  nf  ibe  whole  agrarian  admeasttrement, 
se  1  itate  of  waste  ^  of  which  quantity  ?4X),GO0  acres  have  been 
ftpofteit «»  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultiTation. 

Wkfes  waji  formerly,  ns  previously  observed,  of  much  greater 
l^lflll,  having  for  its  bound nrlet  the  natural  lines  of  d^riuarca- 
lioo,  the  Set  em,  and  Dee.  The  ancient  dtmenstons  were  howe* 
rtf  al  »iiri<wis  periods  contracted  by  severing  from  it  the  por- 
tiaQji  of  the  scTenil  counties,  siituated  westward  of  those  nverf  ^ 
tfUl  uking  mil  of  it  the  whole  county  of  Monmouth.  The  li- 
miti  ©f  the  various  district!*  of  Wales,  with  the  above  exception, 
and  their  names,  have  been  retained  from  a  very  remote  period 
to  die  present  time,  independent  of  the  modern  arrangement 
tif  them  into  shires,  as  imposed  by  the  English  government 
The  division  of  Wales*  made  in  the  time  of  Lleweljm  ap  Graf* 
fj^r  the  lust  prince  of  North  Wales,  was  imo  three  provinces, 
one  dependant  on  Aberfraw  in  Mon ;  the  second  on  Dinevwr 
in  the  Muth  ;  and  the  third  on  Mathraval  in  Powys,  And  tht 
di^rtlHstiim  of  these  into  Cantrefs  f  was  a^  follows : 

To  AiERfaAW  were  assigned  the  fifteen  cantrefs,  or  hundreds 
fif  Girynedd,  viz.  Mtm  containing  three,  Aberfi*aw,  Khosyr  and 
Contact.  Caer^n  at^on  four,  Abcr,  Arvon,  Dunodig,  and  Llejnti. 
Merrumydd  three^  Merion,  ArwystH  and  Penllyn.  Pcrvedd^ 
uiad,  fiv^e,  Ystrad,  Rhyvoniog,  Rhos,  Dyfryn  Clwyd,  and  Te- 
gesn^L  These  were  snbdivided  into  thirty-eight  comots,|(— 
M^hmval  was  subject  to  the  following  divisions,  viz.   Powya 

^Madcg,  comprising  five  Cantrefs,  Burwn,  Rhiw,  Uwchnant, 
TreTTed»  and  Rhaiadyr.  Poxvyi  Gwenwynwi^n,  five,  Evymwy 
Yitrad»  LJyswynao  Cydewain,  and  Cynan.  Wiwng  Gwtf  a  Hav* 
mi,  four,  Maclienydd,  Elvel,  Clawdd  and  Bwallt,  These  were 
fimlier  sub-4ivided  into  forty  comots* 
BiNEvwa 
*  Thti  tceoont  is  taken  frt)nD  an  aortent  Wdsli  Tnanuftctipt,  entitled  Ltir«r 
tmkt  pfeienred  m  the  library  of  Jeias  College, Oitlbfd»  ah  c&trfict  Jroin  wlucb 
teibctii  publi»l»ed  in  the  Mjryrian  Arabaiologj,  Vol.  II.  p,  to06* 

f  Derives)  from  co«i,  a  hondred,  and  trtf,  a  tawn  or  vitUgc,   and  nearlj 

Tt  to  the  Engtish  temtorial  division,  calird  a  hundred. 
I  In  Webb  Cwmrnvd,  that  if  a  divisioB,  9t  inudle?  district. 
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DisErVWR  compriseil  C^rcdit^iorf  liavin;^  four  cantreli,  Pcnw^ 
dig*  Canol,  C'udell.  ;uul  ^irwcn,  or  ]\k\\  lu-n.  Cacrv^rthiiUf  fuufp 
Fijiioif,  K^iriog,  Byctiun^  oTtcl  IVLtwr.  Bryclicini<;g,  lhrce,.S«lyr, 
CbiioI,  and  Mawr*  Jllorganwg^  fowr*  Gorw^fiiydd,  Penydden,  , 
Brpiiinl,  antl  Gwjicnlhv^,  Giiafi,  two,  Uwent  Lvvch  toed,  and 
Iscoed  GwcnL  Dj/vtdt  scveHj  Kinlyiip  Arbcrtli>  Dtiugteddyv, 
Coed  Penvroi  ^\\qs»  Peoidiogi  and  C*5mae»|  &iib-divided  into 
scTcnty-eight  to  mots. 

Neai'ly  siEuiiar  lu  thj$,  is  ilic  present  civil  tlivi.'iinn  of  the  coun- 
try into  twelve  c«>umi«*f,  r^ix  included  under  the  appt*llaiion  of 
North  Wults*  viz.  Aiigles^a.Ciit'nisrvoD.BedbigU^  I'lint, Mont- 
gomery, and  Merioneth  :  and  six  in  South  WqIc^,  riz.  Cardic^an, 
Radnor,  Brecknock*  Glamor  gun,  Caciruiirtben,  and  Pcmbrokc. 
Tbe  centurial  subdivijiions  reoiain  nearly  the  same  a^  iu  tbc 
time  of  Lltwelyn.  The  whole  contains  fifty-cighi  market  towns, 
and  seven  hundred  and  Afiy-one  pari?*bts;  and  according  ta 
the  enmncraiioa  made  nnd«;r  the  population  net  in  1801  j  tbe 
immher  of  hrmses  amonnled  In  l(>8^0a3|  inhabiied  by  ^4l,a4t> 
personi;^  viz.  ^73,178  males,  and  ^y4|i68,  fiiuiilos;  of  whom 
S,822  were  cmfdoyed  in  tradc^tbandicraft  or  muivjfactiire*afid 
},0<}2  in  apriculttire,  and  the,s.iverag9  *calc  of  iniMtalilyj  ac* 
feording  to  rc^isicred  bunal>i  for  a  pcriml  often  ycttra,  appuars 
imve  been  in  tbe  proportion  of  1  to  tKi  of  the  exi^tuig  popti* 
lotion.  By  the  returns  to  Government,  the  sutw  of  tbe  Ion? or 
liclajiises,  funns  a  subject  of  serion^  and  midancholy  consj  derail  ion. 
The  amount  of  money  raised  lor  tbe  muintennncc  id  the  poor 
ill  the  year  lfcK>9,  was  |H0,4S>4;  fofniing  tbti  enoriuou*  ralio^f 
l^s.  and  lid.  in  tbe  [HJttnd  nile* 

For  ihe  |>urpo.ses  of  administtring  jiislice,  Wales  i^  di\  itled 
\inlo/tmr  circuits,  vi».  The  Cltef»ter  tircnit,  uicbiding  ilie  vmm- 
tif!*  of  Cbt'slt^r,  Flint,  I)tnhit;b.  and  Mrmtj^onnry.  Tbe  nor- 
thern circuit,  fur  Ajigle>ea,  Curoarvon,  and  IVIerinncth.  The 
:^ath-ea.<<tern  eircui^  for  Rador,  Bri ckjiock,  and  Ctlutnor^Tin. 
And  the  sontli-weKtern  clrcoir,  conipnsrng  ibr  three  sbire^^of 
Cardigan,  raernmi-then>  and  TVndirok»'.  By  a  ^tniutc,  pa'^n'd 
7  '  m 


li  the  rri^  tff  Elitabeth,  the  king  w&d  empdvrarad- to'appoiit 
tiropcrsoiMlcarhed  in  the  laws  to  be  judges  ini  caiili  uf  the 
WeMi  eircQit9»  whieh  had  but  one  justice  before,  or  grant  com- 
mtsstoRs  of  associations.  And  by  -another  statute,  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  it  was  enacted, -that  where  the  king* 
doffi  of  England  is  mentioned  in  any  act  of  parliament,  the 
fame  xhall  be  interpreted,  as  comprehending  the  dominiooV 
Wales,  and  the  town  of  Deni'ick-oi]«Tweed.*  Wales  seuAt  i4 
members  to  the  British  senate,  tiz.  one  knight  for  each  j^hire, 
and  one  bargess  for  each  county  town,  except  that  of  Merioneth; 
in  lieu  of  which  two  towns  in  Pcml)roke8hire  return  a  member 
each,  ris.  Pembroke,  and  Harerford-west  The  principality 
has  gim  the  august  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  eldeat  son 
of  the  king  of  England  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  First ; 
besides  whicb,  various  places  are  honourably  distinguished  aa 
giving  titles  to  a  portion  of  tlie  peerage,  viz.  In  Anglesea, 
Beaamaris  confers  the  title  of  hnron  on  the  noble  fiunilyof  Bulke- 
ley,  as  does  Newburgh,  on  tliat  of  Cholmondeley.  In  Caemar- 
vonsbire,  tbe  county  town  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Herbert 
fiunily,  and  G wyder,  that  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Burretl.  In 
Denbighshire  the  county  town  confers  the  title  of  earl  on  the 
Fielding  family,  and  Ruthin  that  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Yel- 
rerion.  The  Arshburnhani  family  derive  the  title  of  viM5ount 
from  St.  Asaph,  as  does  Kcnyoii  that  of  baron  from  the  viilagi* 
of  Greddington^;  and  the  Family  of  Herbert  possess  the  earldoiu 
of  Montgomery.  Tlie  county  town  of  .Cardiganshire  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Urtidcnel.  That  of  Cacrmarthen- 
shire  the  title  of  martjuis  to  tlie  family  of  Osborne;  the  village  of 
Brewse,  in  the  same  county,  the  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of 
Howard;  and  Dinevor  or  DyiKvivr,  the  same  to  that  of  Rice. 
Three  families  derive  tHelr  honours  firom  Glamorganshire,  viz. 
Stewart,  baron  Cardiff;  Talbot  Chetvvynd,  baron  Hensoi ;  and 

Howard, 

*  Hurden  and  felonies  in  any  part  of  Wales,  can  be  tried  in  the  adjoining 
English  raonty,  and  as  a  certiorari  iics  to  Wales,  and  iudicinicuts  fur  misde- 
meanors, a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpat  may  of  course  be  granted,  to  remove  a 
^iaoner  frvn  Wales  to  EngHod. 


Howard,  banm  Gwer.  "The  family  of  Herbert  receive  tfec 
title  of  earl  from  the  county  town  of  Pembrokeshire ;  Dc  Is 
Poer  that  of  baron  from  Haverford-west ;  and  the  county  town 
of  Radnorshire  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Bouverie. 

Wales  pays  ejeven  parts  of  the  laud  tax,  and  aflbrda  to  the 
national  mi  lilt  a,  exclusive  of  the  locals  ^889  men,  viz.  Anglssea 
3158;  Caernarvon  239;  Denbigh  645;  Flint  377;  Montgo- 
mery 520  ;  Cardigan  456  ;  Radnor  261 ;  Brecknock  384 ; 
Glamorgan  754;  Caermarthen  760;  and  Pembroke,  with  tii« 
county  town  of  Haverford  West,  377. 

Mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  surface,  and  cEf^EftAt  APrcAR* 
ANCE  OF  THE  couNTiiT.  M^alcs  exhibits  all  the  features  of  a  de- 
tached district  from  England,  consisting  of  almost  continued 
r&nges  of  lofty  monntains,  and  impending  crags,  intersected  by 
numerous  deep  ravines  with  extensive  vallies,  and  adbrding 
endless  views  of  bold,  wild  or  romantic  scenery.  To  enume- 
rate the  mouniains,  which  are  nominal ly  known  to  the  natives* 
and  form  very  striking  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller^ 
WQuld  be  endless ;  but  a  general  view  of  them  as  they  are 
grouped  in  expansive  chains  with  multifarious  ramificationt 
will  be  useful^  as  tending  to  illustrate  future  allusive  obser- 
vations. 

Of  these  chains  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  generally  ex* 
tend  in  a  di  reel  ion  from  south  east  to  nortli  wea  having  their 
escarpment,  or  their  most  abrupt  declivity,  on  the  latter  bear- 
iiig*;  a  circumstance,  strongly  corroborative  of  the  Neptu- 
iiean  system,  or  the  theory,  which  states  that  the  present  earth 
was  once  submerged  by  an  universkil  deluge*  Numerous  pro- 
jecting ridges  laterally  expand  on  vpwun  purts  of  the  com- 
fm$B,  in  countless  ramification ;  many  of  which  are  surmounted 
by  lofty  eminences,  that  are  formed  into  to  so  many  distinct 
mountains;  so  that,  like  the  Alps,  they  seem  to  be  mountain 
piled  upon  mountain,  and  hills  conglomerated  upon  hills.     In    ' 

other 

*  See  thii  ctitiout  geologlct]  fact  dcmonstntodi  nnd  accounted  for,  in  a 
Dtttoir  by  i^rofetior  KIrwmn,  p^blbhtd  b  tbt  t»p^n  of  the  Iriiti  Acadeivy. 
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Other  tostaiices  they  suddenly  rise,  ia  tolttuy  and  majestic  I 
graoderrr,  from  tKc  bosom  of  deep  vallies;  and  by  the  abrupt-  | 
DeiB  of  th^ir  tleviition,  and  the  craggy  contour  of  the  ddes 
linimc  m  ternfic  app^araiicej  as  they  elevate  their  tutnmits  to 


•■  Dftine  ualurt  drew  lliete  monntajDes  in  roch  iOTt, 
Ai  ifaoogh  the  erne  thoold  jeeid  the  other  grace ; 
Of  1A  each  hiil  itietf  were  such  m  fort. 
Tbcj  seurned  to  ftoope  to  give  the  commoa  ptace  V* 


acipal  range  in  North  Wales  is  that,  which  is  deno-  i 
the  Snowdonian  chain,  from  the  circumstance  of  tboj 
^  moantain  Snowden,  occupying  its  centre.     Commencingi 
Fit  Bardsey  Island  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  Caernarvon* 
f hi rc>  the  line,  varied  at  irregular  interrals  by  conical  peaki;,] 
txtends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  promontory  of  Pen* 
tDsen-bach,  in  the  bay  of  Conway.     The  intermediate  part^l 
coostst  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Wales.    For  though  Snow^ 
den  stantia  pren^mlnent,  yet  others  ascending  gradually  ap*l 
proximate  in  height;  and   by   their  aspiring  tops  appear 
menace  %  rivalry  in  altitude  with  the  hoary  father  of  this  at 
pine  &mily.     The    general    escarpment^  as   previously   ob 
served,  is  to  the  south-west,  towards  the  sea;  but  the  parti* 
eukr  escarpment  of  individual  mountains,  or  detached  gi*oupe 
depends  on,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  rivulets,  or  streama»l 
••  Tlic  greater  part  of  the  rocks  composing  the  Caernarvon 
aUre  raotfntaini    are    sctiisto&e    hornblende,  schistose   mic 
granite  and  porphyry,  inclosing  considerable  blocks  of  quart 
The  western  side  by  which  we  descended  is  very  precipitous, 
COQs'uting  of  hornstone,'  upon  which  are  placed  a  number  of 
iliic  columns,  more  or  less  regularly  pantagonal,  standing 
pendtcutarly  to  the  plane  of  the  horizoa.    The  columns  art 
♦fdi^reat  lengths,  about  four  feet  diameter,  with  traoaver«c 


•  Cburcl7*id't  Wortlilti  of  Wtles,  p,  109, 
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joinCs  from  six  to  elglit  feet  asoniler,  and  considerable  JepGf$i- 
ns  of  thin  laminated  qaartz  in  the  joints  *,** 
riic   Feniyn  cliain  occufJies   the  eastern  part  of  Mferioneth-% 
ihlre,  and  brancht.*s  out  into  Detih^ghshire.     Its  length  b  about 
sixteen  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  five  to  ten.     Cad^ 
Fenvyn,  Cader  Fronwen/  and  the  SyUittin  are  the   tnost  el 
Tated  points.      Another  line  ramifies  olF  into   Montgomery- 
sUire^  and  joins  the  Breddin  chain,  extending  into  Shropshire- 
"  The  substance  of  which  these  iiiouiitainfi  is  composed  h  pr\' 
niitive  schist us»  that  is,  sue ii  as  does  not  contain  iron  pyrites^ 
or  any  remains  of  impression**  of  orj^aiitzed  b«jdies,  the  poiitioa 
of  the  strata  being,   generally,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.     The  greater  part  of  the  schistus  i«  iti 
thick  irregular  bmlnae,  interacted  here  and  there  with  veins 
of  quartz,  and  %*ary  often  considerably  IVoin  the  perpendicular; 
the  shivery  schiisituj?,  or  shale,  abounding  principally  on  the 
eastern  descent  of  Trim  y  Sarn  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Llangollen  vale^l/'     Another  chain,  or  rather  a   continuance 
of  the  same,  extends  in  a  soitth-u  est  direclioa  from  Pennant^ 
near  the  %ale  of  Tanad,  in  Montgomeryshire  to  the  sea-coast 
near  LlangylHnin  in  Mertonethshire<     In  this  cxtciisive  ridge 
arc  conspicuous  several  lofty  luoun tains,  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Arram  and  the  Armjigs;  the  most  eminent  of 
which  are  Arran-bcu-llyn,  ami  Arran-fowddy,  and  the   extre* 
Diity  of  the  line  is   grandly  marked  by  the  triple  head  of  the 
lofty  Cadair  Idris,     Excepi  the  latter,  tlie  principal  elevations 
of  this  chain  consist  of  schistus,   and  shale,  intermixed   with 
mica,  and  spar,   or  indurated  argil.,   Cadair  Idris^  is  composed 
of  nearly  similar  substances  to  those  of  Snowden,  viz,  granite, 
granitell,  porphyry,  hornblende,  felspar,    and   quartz.     Qrer 
this  immense  assemblage   of  mountainous  obstructions  to  the 
traveller,  a  coaunumcatiou  is  formed  \\Ith  the  northern  and 

southern 


[*      *  Aikin  'j  Jotinuil  of  •  Tour  through  North  Wftlei,  ft  imall,  but  intereitiBf 
work, 
t  iltkiQ*a  Jooroftl,  p.  fO* 
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%aistliem  sides  af  tlie  rtdge  by  a  naTrow  defile,  ei 
the  esrcutnslance  of  a  cross  having^  been  once  erec 
for  the  !ut*  of  pilgrims,  B^'kh  y  gracif^ 

Ttm  tekbrated  PUnlimmmi  protidiy  elerate^  his  "eit 

tliOTtf  a  i^nge  of  ^bie  land,  extetirlitig  from  tbe  tic  of 

Uant4ir  in  the  north-east  till  they   decline  In  ibe  sou 
and^iid  in  the  abrupt  diffk  which  bound  part  of  the  ba 
€aTdi^»'an,  near  Aberystwithi     Among  pai'ticular  elevatiot 
tiiit  \m  after  the  isovereign  of  the  group,  the  Carno  4 

ituid  ttie  most  pre-emioenti  Plinlimmon  comprises  Gra 
liT]init4(;U  of  Kinvaii,  composed  of  quarts  and  shorl,  siliceout 
andichi*ift«j  porphyry,  intersccled  with  numerous  and  expan- 
lite  rrius  of  pure  i|iiart2»  The  secondary  hills  chiefly  con'* 
urtafprimitiTe  schistusj  accompanied  with  quartz.  Some  of 
thcH^liiftui  is  of  a  Ene  texture  and  laminates  into  excellent 
itttc;  but  ihe  greater  part  Is  of  a  coarst!  kind,  and  is  either 
fractory  or  shivers  into  ihale. 

South  WaleSi  though   not   equally  mountainous  with   the 
northern  part  of  the  principality*  nor  so  distinguishable  for  its 
ilpiiie  heights ;  yet  is  ^r  from  being  deficient  in  elevations 
^m\  depnsssioQs.     An  exiensive  chain  of  mountains  stretches 
from  Bleddva  forest,  north-east  of  Llandrindod  wells  in  Radnor- 
shire; crosses  the  northern  part  of  Brecknockshire;  continues 
m  a  south-westerly  direction  through  Caermarthenshire ;  and 
terminates  in  the  conspicuous  ridge  of  the  Prescely  orPrescelen 
mountain*  in  the  county  of  Pembroke.     The  most  distinguished 
eminences  in  this  line  are  the  group,  called  the  yellow  moun- 
tains, Cwm  Rhysglog,  Pen  y  cader,  Mynydd  castel  Newydd 
'Carreg  Wen,  and  Llanvernach. 

The  Fothoc  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  Brecknockshire  com- 
mence another  line,  principally  known  under  the  general 
appellation  of  the  Black  mountains  from  the  appearance  given 
to  them  by  the  dark  vegetable  covering  of  heath  and  ling« 
Among  individual  elevations,  remarkable  for  their  height,  are 
Tre  beddw  mountain.  Pen  Mallard  hills,  the  black  mountains 
strictly  so  denominated,  and  the  high  table  land,  which  in  the 
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iiiilk  part  of  Coermar^hensliife  h  closed  by  the  isolaUd  m«>aii^ 
tain,  called  Penbrc  hilL 

These  mountairious  tracts  abound  with  various  kiiids  of  ▼alu* 
abla  minerali,  mines  of  wliich  are  worked  in  nuroerotis  places  > 
and  abounditigt  as  they  do,  with  muUifarious,  rare,  aud  scarccf 
"f  e^etable  productions,  alTord  a  rich  fcust  to  the  botanist.  Ipr 
innny  instunces  also  they  an*  accnmpaiiied  with  the  mo5t  ileli- 
ciouR  and  romanric  vaiitcs,  throiigli  which  innumerable  riTcrs. 
wnd  strtixm^,  flowing  from  countlens  bke^,  in  meandering 
courses  deliver  their  waters  to  the  &ea.  Vallics  which  in  pouit 
Af  fertiliiVf  btfauty,  und  picturesque  scenery,  stand  unriTalled; 
for  in  conrpi\rison  they  n>ay  vie  with  those  so  far  famed  among 
the  mount-iins  of  Piediuout  aifd  Savoy. 

To  describe  all  the  lakes  diffused  through  this  mountainous 
region  would  prove  a  .Sisyphieiin  task.  Camden's  contiimator 
reckoned  iiOy  to  sixty  in  Caernarvonshire  only,  and  in  a 
manuscript  topographical  det^cription  of  North  Wales,  sixty'«  | 
two  are  nciiiced  by  their  diBtimrtire  appellatioits.  The  most 
distinguished  for  extent,,  or  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  see* 
fiery  in  North  Wales  ar«  Llymau  Nantic,  Llyn  Cywellin^ 
IJyniau  Llinhenis^  aiid  Llyn  Conway,  in  Caerharvonshire ; 
with  Pimbk'-meer»  and  Talyilyn  in  Menont'thnhire.  In  South* 
Wales,  Llyn  Bychlvn,  in  Fvaflnors hire,  and  Llyn  Savatban  or 
f^angors  pool,  in  tht  county  of  Brecknock. 

TtfVEiiA.  From  the  dcj^cription  of  the  numeroas,  pleasantr 
•and  useful  rivers,  alrcaily  dejtcribed  in  this  work,  England  ap- 
|>cafii  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  plenteoug  disposition  of 
Water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  commuiiication,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  WaleK,  though  a  mountainous  countiy 
^eqiRtlly  remftrkable  for  \u  tuultifarious  titreams;  which  issu- 
ing from  f^onsidenible  lakes,  or  aided  by  »heir  waters  meander 
through  the  country,  and  form  excellent  harbours  at  their  con- 
fluence with  the  Bca,  In  ihk  re«peci  the  principality,  for  it* 
'extent,  po.s«eRses  whatever  h  capable  of  exciting  and  encou- 
Utoging  a  prudent  industryi  to  improve  by  skill  and  labour  the 
[*%«iiiliic«,  which  K^ture  ha.s  here  bef^tovved   with  it  liberal  hand 

Ibr 


hr  ibt  most  bene^cidl  uses.  The  prtticipal  rivers  ar«  the  Sb> 
ekfrXf  t&e  ^!^t  the  Conway t  the  '/bt&;^»  mnd  the  X><r>  which 
liare  not  only  Mtained  pre-emineuce  io  lauie  for  t]ie  utility  of 
their  oaTtgatioii ;  butt  as  the  theiDGof  potU,  have  bet^a  cele- 
brated ID  song.  The  fornix  ccnslittiteft  ihe  isaaterDr  and  ih^ 
tUfeer,  the  north *«£a£tern  boundary  «.if  the  country ,  between  tht 
fiiiifeckures  of  which  tn&iiy  other^^  ihough  les3  diitinx^bhed  io 
a  GQCPmercial  point  of  vlewr  y^t  highly  valiiabla  for  iheir 
and  oiher  properties,  iuU  into  the  Aem,  through  an 
iite  iiitc  of  coast 

In  taking  »  succinct  general  surveyj  H  may  be  eligible  foi" 
the  @ke  oliaethod,  to  trace  their  sources  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ujikcr  their  waters  with  the  ocean :  ccimmencjiig  ^vith  sucL* 
th^  en  lliiB  riew,  cl;i£s  as  rivers^  of  Norik  H'aks. 

The  J>Ee,  ^  has  its  origin  in  the  moantainuus  district  of  ^X^ 
Tioacthiliire  by  the  junction  of  tw^  small  streamn,  which  rine 
mbout  fouf  milei  to  the  north- we^  of  Llanwchllyn;  and  two 
mika  below  that  tillage  enters  the  extensive  water  called  Flm  * 
blt-meer.  i*suiDg  out  of  that  beceadi  the  town  ofBala^  it  flowa 
under  the  bridge^  take 6  a  north-ea^erly  direction  through  th|S 
ehaurming  vale  of  Eadernion^  and  turning  to  the  east  in  fii^e 
meandering  curvies,  waters  ihe  picturesque  vales  of  Glya- 
dwrdwy  and  Llangollen,  where  it  receives  the  tributary  Brfi^. 
Thence  passing  to  the  noeth  of  Chirk  Castle,  and  joined  by 
the  Ceiriog»  proceeds  ;beneath  the  park  of  Wynne-stay ; 
tnd  enarging  into  the  expansive  Tale  of  Cheshii:e»  takes  a 
ooBtherly  course,  passes  the  town  of  Holt,  nearly  half  enpom- 
passes  the  walb  o£  Chester,  where  it  fornix  a  spacious  estuaryy 
that  opens  apctncip^l  channel  for  the  Irish  trade, 

Thb  Clwtdd  rites  out  of  «  small  lake  breath  the  nqrthe^ 

4e»nuqatiaD  «f  the  Benvyii  chain  of  mountains,  whidii  ^xtisi^l 

in  the  vicinity  of  Corwen  and  Llangollen,  and  luniwg  nor^))-' 

^vanid>foiigh  a  nost  romantic  vale  about  eighteen  rjnviUs,  glides 

,<hy  che4o«n^ ^Ruthin  to  ^  Asaph ;  a  short  dist^c,e  j[ro^l  whiph 

Fa  jcitf 
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city,  joined  by  tlie  Elwy  coming  from  the  westward,  it  enter* 
the  marsh  of  HhydJlaii,  laves  tht  walb  of  that  castle,  and  three 
milcabelmv,  tUlU  into  the  Irish  sea* 

Toe  Con^vt  or  Conway,  iMuing  out  of  Llyn  Conwy,  wliert 
the  three  shires  of  Denbigh,  Merioneth,  ami  Caernarvon  meet, 
runs  in  a  noriherly  direction ;  and  receives  in  the  short  courae 
of  twenty  miles,  ahnogt  a*  many  tribuiary  streams;  the  prin- 
cipal of  wliich  are  the  Machno,  the  Ceirio,  and  the  Llugwy« 
Thiu  river  having  its  rise  in  the  mountainous  district  of  8now- 
donia  is  extremely  rapid  in  the  origin,  precipitating  its  waters 
inauccessive  fatU  over  numerous  cataracts,  till  emerging  under 
the  high  wooded  clitV  of  Gwydir,  rushes  into  the  beautiful 
vale  of  NanL-CViiiway ;  and  flowing  undtfr  the  elegant  bridge 
at  Llanrwst,  buiU  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Inigo  Jones,  it 
disports  itself  in  elegant  curves  till  meeting  the  tide  atTre* 
fricw  becomes  navigable  and  rolling  its  flood  to  Conway» 
swells  in  lo  a  wide  chaimcl^  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  con- 
iiderable  bnrthen. 

TuE  Ogwen,  a  small  river  coming  from  Llyn  Ogwen  in  the 
same  chain  of  mountains,  is  similarly  rapid  in  iu  course,  and 
running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  forms  the  small  cove  of 
Penrhyn ;  whore  it  falh  into  the  sti*aiis  of  Mona,  opposite 
Beaumaris. 

The  Sciont,  a  small  but  rapd  river,  orig'mates  from  a  lake 
tin  the  eastern  side  of  Snowdon,  and  suddenly  inclining  to  the 
north-west  from  the  two  beautiful  lakes  of  Llanberis  in  the  vale 
of  Pefi«,  and  leaving  the  central  conBnes  of  Snowdonia,  where 
'Bilfire  exhibits  her  rude  outline  in  the  most  sublime  and  magni- 
fictflt  style  of  scenery,  turns  to  the  west;  passes  by  the  ancient 
city  of  Segontiom,  lb  Caernarvon,  laves  the  walls  of  its  castle* 
and  enteral  ilie  Menai  straits,  forming  by  iU  ae&tuary  a  sale 
and  commodious  port. 

T«E  GwYNBon  is  the  firut  notable  river  falling  into  the  bay 
of  Cardigan,  Criccieth  and  Pwllheli  rivers,  as  they  are  called, 
being  inconsidei^ble  streams.  Ic  rises  in  Snowdonia  and  ex- 
panding  into  Llyngwynnedd^  passes  the  village  of  Beddgelert, 
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witcM  into  an  I  mm  erne  mountainous  clrtism  w^iicK  separates 
Caemtmron  and  Merioni?th,  afi<l  flowing  unit er  Pont  Aber-GIsu9* 
lyoi  tbe  briiJ^e  forming  the  cfMnmunication  between  the 
two  coimtte*!,  it  falls  over  a  lofty  hedge  f»f  rocks  constltuling  a" 
citrio^  salmon  leap ;  and  opening  mlo  the  wide  estunry,  tie" 
nommated  the  Traeth  mawr,  tiniteH  with  St*  George'ij  Chaiinei* 

TiiK  Dewy  no  commences  its  cciurse  from  the  niounlainous  tract 
m  the  north  of  Merionethshire^  nearBwlth  Carrey  y  fran,  and 
abating  in  rapidity^  as  ft  emeries  from  the  hills,  Hows  in  beau-» 
tifiil  meanders  throng  the  ptcturesqiie  vale  of  FeRtiuiog.  and 
pasMog  beneath  the  rich  plan  tat  if  ins  environing  Tauybwlch 
h%\\,  opcnsj  into  the  estuary  of  Trueth  bach,  which  coalesces 
witii  the  Traeth  mawr* 

TUt  Avoif  haj$  its  rise  near  the  iource  of  the  Dee,  at  a  place 
ealird  Dnrsynant  ucha;  and  more  pkcld  in  its  features  than 
other  alpine  streams^  wind*  through  a  narrow  valley  till  it  ar* 
rtrr*  at  Dolgclleyj  about  one  mile  below  whichj  it  receives  the 
Mofrddocj  a  mountain  rivulet,  coming  A'om  the  northwardj  and 
widening  vta  channel  expsinch  into  a  fine  estuary  forming,  at  iti 
r<jiit1ti#Tirc  ^*ith  the  sea,  the  harbour  of  Bar  maw,  or  Barmouih- 

The  Dovby  or  D^,  has  its  source  at  the  foot-  of  Arran 
Powddy,  one  of  those  mountains  which  compose  the  Cadair 
chain,  and  flowing  southward  to  Dinas-y-mowddu,  takes 
thence  a  south-west  direction  through  a  tine  rich  vale  towards 
Machynlleth,  near  which  town  it  is  joined  by  the  Ceiriog;  and 
after  seTeral  considerable  doublings,  opening  in  a  wide  estuary^ 
has  its  conflux  with  the  sea  at  Aberdovey. 

The  Rheidiol,  the  first  river  of  South  Wales,  according  to 
the  rotation  of  survey,  rises  in  Llyn  Llygad  Rheidol  on  the 
Cardiganshire  side  of  Plinlimmon  mountain,  within  three  miles 
of  the  source  of  the  Severn,  and  four  of  the  Wye.  Running 
southerly  near  Pont  ar  monach,  commonly  called  the  Devil's 
bridge,  it  receives  the  dark  waters  of  the  Monacb,  issuing  fron» 
a  chasm,  which  precipitates  its  torrent  over  a  lofty  cataract  just 
above  the  bridge.  The  united  streams  then  turn  westward, 
Sowtfaiough  a  narrow  picturesque  valley,  bounded  on  each 
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tide  by  irregiflar  moutitains,  Mrhile  the  banks  of  ibe  rWer  air# 

fringed  with  briish-vvood,  irttermixed  with  protruding  rocks;  aad 
after  traversing  a  wild  district  fur  several  miles,  stjcksa  junctioa 
¥fkh  the  sea  in  the  port  of  Aberystwith* 

Thk  YsTwiTH,  has  its  origin  among  a  rang^  of  lofty  raoim- 
lairLj,  that  farm  a  natural  barrier  between  the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Cardigan.  Taking  a  westerly  course,  it  Hoxxs 
through  Cwra  Ystwith,  anj  the  delight ty I  grounds  and  planta-* 
lions  of  Hafod  ;  parses  by  €ro8swood  Park,  and  turning  north' 
^ardj  empties  itself  mto  the  sea  through  the  estuary  of  the 
Hheidiol :  and  though  running  almost  parallel  with  that  river 
its  characteristic  features  are  strikingly  diflerent,  pleasant 
meadows  accompany  its  hanks,  and  the  !<eats  of  Mr.  Johnes^ 
Ix/rd  Liiibume^  and  Mr.  Powel,  decorates  the  margin. 

The  El  RON,  or  Arron  rising  near  Blaen  y  penal,  runs  south- 
irard,  then  suddenly  turning  to  the  westward,  passes  amidst 
inclosing  moontainB  through  a  most  cnchantingly  romantic  val- 
ley, and  emptiest  itself  Into  the  sea  at  the  hamlet  of  Abereiron* 

TnE  TivY,or  T/;f,  the  most  ccmsidtrable  river  of  Cardigan* 
fthire,  forms  almost  an  intire  naiural  boundary  between  this  and 
the  counties  of  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke.  Its  source  is  found 
among  ihosse  mountamson  the  north- eastern  side  of  the  county, 
where  stood  the  once  celebrated  monastery  of  Stratfloor  Abbey, 
Inclining  to  the  south-west  it  pqsses  Tregaron,  enters  the  unm* 
teresting  plain  of  Lbnheder;  but  a*»  it  approaches  Newcastle 
Emiyn  the  channel  becomes  deeper ;  and  the  well-wooded  mar- 
gin is  ornamented  with  numeroUa  seats  of  the  gentry.  Thence^  ^M 
litving  its  waters  confined  within  precipitous  banks;  it  increases 
Hi  rapidity,  rushes  over  the  rocky  bed  with  raging  foam, 
tnd  pouring  over  one  vast  cataract,  forms  the  admired  salmon 
leap  at  Cennarih  ware  ;  gliding  in  a  majesftic  stream  and  wind- 
Ihg  round  the  base  of  the  lofty  crag,  crowned  with  the  niin?i  of 
Cilgernin  castle,  it  enters  a  pUin  below  Cardigan,  and  in  a 
Anrtheriy  direction  shortly  joins  the  Irish  Sea, 

The  NEveRTfl  rines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Pem- 
btoke^  not  far  distant  from  the  village  of  Cilgcrrau,  and  running 
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Miibtrlf  Aiiddoily  inclines  to  the  north^rest,  and  m  dcHtirr^ 
utg  »ti  waters  to  tbe  ma.  forma  the  harbour  of  Nel^'pufri 

The  GwifXj  0r  GVi/irt*  hi*  k«  sourci;  m  I  he  parish  ef  Cilg^- 
wyitf  ami  liking  a  tfiuulur  direction  to  the  Naverii^  procct^ds  tm 
Fiihft»ardj  \ibcrie  a  tarina  %  SDiall  h^vetw  • 

The  €elebnLtcd  haven  ul  MMiifard,  reccWes  several  fltre^mii 
vhkhfldow  tbiough  lis  fiitntc;FtJU^  crec^ks  to  the  stra;  4 lie  princi# 
IMdofnKucbure  UirCleddy  aad  the  liiog:^  u<iU«iUy  dc^itomindtcd 
tWWL*»i«m  Cleddy. 

Tss  CLiPDT  is^ae^  from  i  ^iprlng  cm  the  souil^em  gjde  nf  llit 
Pmoal^  motrntaio*  aitd  ruDohig  Aouiherly  passes  th^  caslks  uf 
Sbbetch  and  Ficiaii^  meeiing  the  iid£  in  Unf  nuUlt'  irisek  of 
JUoivnay. 

TmrHioci,  ©t  WtMcm  Citdd^t  has  iu««urce  meat  tlus  saii«  in 
tl>c  pari&h  gf  St  Ca^lliitruiet  on  the  wisstcrn  Midij  of  the  cDunty* 
ami  mclmiog  lo  ttm  tomb  rnim  to  UurlfQrild  tJT  Hav^frlm-dwcstV 
ir)icilce  taking  m  saiuous  (.oanse  it  unir,e«  with  llm  eaiiitera  Ckd* 
ifM  ^ittd  bothjaiii  ili^k  waters  m  tlie  bsv«n  near  Nayl^nd  poinU 

Tii£  Taf  or  Taw€f  derives  its  origin  iruni  a  saialt  laite  on  tht 
matetn  extremity  of  Pr^sctily  uiounuiti*  tmu  for  some  nut  era 
wmtherly,  and  thea  taking  a  »oatb-ifa&t  directum,  n^ar  thv 
nuns  of  Whiteland  Abbey«  passes  the  village  of  St.  Clare«  a 
little  below  the  towji  o£  Laugbame,  and  falls  into  Caermarthea 
Jhy. 

The  Towv«  or  T^wey,  tlie  prmdpai  riirer  of  Caflrmartbeii*> 
jhire»  though  navigable  only  to  the  county  townw  is  justly  ad- 
mired for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  the  picturesque  scenery  on 
its  baaks«  and  the  interesting  district  through  which  it  winds 
iU  course.  Issuing  from  a  lake  near  Cwm  Berwyn  in  the 
aeath«east  of  Cardigan9hire>  and  emerging  from  the  forest  of 
KoKob^  it  flows  southward  through  an  uninteresting  plain  to 
Uandoyery.  Inclining  south-w«it,  it  sweeps  round  th«  hill  on 
^hich  stands  Dinerwr^  or  Dinevor  castle  near  Uandilo;  deco- 
xated  in  its  passage  with  the  numerous  seats  on  the  marghi  it 
4arne  to  the  we^t  to  receive  the  Gwili,  near  LlaiigyiM>r;ahd 
meeting  the  tide  at  Caermarthen^  inclinee  to  the  aoutb,  rollinj^ 
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ibi  water  majestlcdny  to  the  sea,  beneath  the  walls  of  Llanste- 
phan  Castle, 

The  Loughor,  or  Lwgkort  rbes  in  the  parish  of  Llaiidebie 
&nd  running  southward*  after  having  been  replenished  by  seve- 
ral tributary  streams,  fornix  a  natural  boiuuhiry  betw*jcn  I  ho 
counties  of  Caermarihen  and  Glamorgan  ;  and  inring  the  ruined 
waib  of  Lwgher  Castle,  widens  into  a  broad  estuaryj  denomi- 
nated  Burry  river,  which  opens  into  Caerin;irtheii  Bay, 

The  Tawy,  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  mounttiins  in 
Brecknockijhire,  and  running  to  the  south,  is  suon  surrounded 

I  by  coal  mines,  and  pasitin^  the  cop |>e reworks  at  lil orris-town, 

I  £l!1s  into  the  Bay  of  Swansea. 

The  Nedo,  or  Neath,  originates  in  the  same  range  of  moun- 
tains, takes  nearly  a  similar  course^  is  equally  immersed  in 
Collieries,  paiises  the   town  of  Neath ,  and   falls  into  Swanicm 

|-2)ay>  beneath  thefme  groves  of  Briton  Ferry* 

M^TMfi  Avoii^  rising  in  Glya  Corwg^  runs  southwest  to  Aber^ 

I  Avon,  where  it  is  environed  witli  coal  and  copper-worksf,  and 
three  miles  below  descends  over  a  bar  intu  Swansea  Bay. 

I I  The  Ogmore,  which  has  its  source  amid  the  mountainoui 
h district  on  the  north-side  of  Glamorganshire,  running  souih- 
[*?ard,  is  joined  by  the  Lanvy,  coming-  from  the  North-west; 

ind  passing  through  the  town  of  Bridgend,  soun  recetvaft  lh€ 
Eweujty  from  the  north-east  j  and  below  Merthyr  Maur,  fadft 

t  ijito  the  Briti»h  cLannel. 

The  Taf,  or  Taffe  boasts  the  same  mountain  origin  as  the 
generality  of  Welsh  rivers,  but  excc:eds  mc^^t  of  them  in  the 

I  mildness  of  its  features,  and  the  vagaries  ol'  its  courste.  The 
source  is  found  at  the  southern  base  of  Tre  Beddw  mountain,  and 

'  the  general  inclination  is  to  the  5oiith*east;  though  farming  in 
its  progress  numerous  and  diversified  curves.  Hastily  does 
It  assume  the  form  of  a  torrent,  precipitating  its  waters  01^ 
mccessive  cataracts  till  it  becomes  a  river  near  Merthyr  Tyd- 
^ill ;  whence  it  flows  with  sweeping  rapidity  through  a  valley, 

1  furrotmded  with   mountains,  whose   rocky  bases  and  sides  are 
ady  clothed  with  wood.    Then  rolling  its  waters  between 
*  impending 
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initrmrmg  difls  It  is  crossed  by  tlie  beautiful  structure  af  Font 
y  piydd.  After  having  been  joined  by  the  Rontha  and  passing 
mud^r  the  mins  of  Castcl  coch,  it  emerges  from  the  confined  bar- 
rirr  imo  a  cultivated  plain,  in  whieb  is  situated  the  ancient  city^ 
of  LkDJaO*;  and  meeting  the  tide  four  miles  below  CarditR 
Ibmiiia  port  near  PenErth  point,  where  tt  lUiites  with  the  Brinol 
dbsnnel. 

The  RaYM!iY,  or  RumiMey,  has  its  orij^in  in  Glyn  Colwyn  oti 
tfaecQEitfines  of  Brecknockshire  ^and  running  in  a  paralh.  t  direc- 
Ci«m  *irith  ilie  TaC  except  where  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  east  near 
Mucben  bridgej  pajses  the  ruins  of  Caerphili  casklr^  iind  flow- 
i»'  'f  low  marshes,  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  to 

ii.  it  Pcnarth  point 

The  U«h,  ♦  rises  on  the  norlh-side  the  Black  mountain,  runii 
rat  lo  Brecknock,  where  it  receives  the  rapid  Honddy^ 
coming  from  the  north ;  thence  inclining  to  the  south-east,  and 
|iff«ioeefciing  through  a  most  delicious  vale^  parses  CrickoweU 
Cflilefs  Mowraouthahrre,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Gavenny, near, 
AbergaTenny,  (lows  on  to  Usk,  laves  the  widls  of  Caerleon 
paiKs  Newpiirt,  and  joined  near  its  mouth  by  the  Clwy  and 
Sorwy,  has  its  conlluence  in  the  Severn  sea* 

Thr  Wye,  singularly  devious  in  itn  course,  and  pendiavly 
fimaniic  fr«)m  Ihe  piciureHipje  e fleet  of  itii  attendant  scenery, 
hat  it9  rije  on  the  south-side  of  Plinlimmon,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  the  Severn.  The  course  is  at  first 
liOttlU-trasl  to  Llangerrig  in  Montgomeryshire,  inclining  to  the 
^utb;  and  entering  Radnorshire^  runs  to  Hhaiader  Gwy* 
where,  receiving  ihe  Eilon,  it  becomes  the  boiuidary  between 
the  countica  of  liaduor  and  Brecknock.  In  this  part  of  its  course 
joined  by  the  Ylhon  from  the  north ;  at  Builth,  by  the  Crcwyn 
frum  (he  wc^t ;  and  us  it  approaches  the  Black  mountain  the 
IJevcniiy»  iiisuing  out  of  Llyn  Sa  vat  ban,  descends  into  it  by 
ihi?  old  town  ol' Talgarth  at  Aber  Llyn.  Here  taking  an  east- 
erly* direction,  its  wsitera  are  increased  by  various  other  streamn 

as 
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«^  il  emerges  from  the  recesses  of  Wales,  nnd   enters  the  spa* 
ciousi  p\'Mn  of  Here  for  ilsfyru.     Passing  through  which,  ajid  \h% 
adjo-iiing  county,  it  receives  several  coniributary  rivers,  as  pr<« 
riously  JescribctJ  ia  this  work,  *  and  has  its  conHueiice  with  th#^ 
SeTeni  below  Chcpi^inn-.  ,  ^ 

TtJ£  Severn,  the  principal  river  of  Wales,  and  only  s€cod4 
to  the  Thames  in  England,  though  having  iis  source  ne4irly 
clowi  to  tha  Wye,  which  it  receives  as  a  Irit^utary,  before 
Its  descent  to  the  sea,  takes  a  widely  diHerent  course,  and  U 
iuLJrvly  di&tiuct  in  characteristic  features.  The  source  is  nd 
louxuJ,  a^  generally  repre3eiue^l  by  topographical  writers,  in  a 
faJ!:e,  but  ia  a  stroog  chalybeate  spring,  on  the  eastern  side  ci||H 
Pliulinunon,  whence  issuiiij^  iji  a  powerful  titream.  It  cuts  m 
deep  uencb,  and  soon  after  isjoitied  by  the  waters  of  numerous 
npiitags  which  start  up  in  the  marshei^  ttij^t  expand  over  thesidef  fl 
mid  base  of  the  inountaiiu  The  character  of  the  Severn  does  not 
much  a^inulate  with  ils  alpiJic  origin;  fur  it  quickly  Joseg 
its  native  rapidity  after  Oowing  under  thie  name  of  Hafrin^ 
through  Glyn-Hafren»  ajid  being  joined  by  a  powertul  stream 
dcnutiiinalt'd  tlie  Sc,  at  the  town  of  Llauydlues.  The  course 
hitherto  eajitward,  now  hiclioes  to  the  Northward,  as  it  flows 
liirough  the  charming  valley,  exteiuling  from  the  former  placft 
la  the  liandMJine  t«iwn  of  Newtoo.  Sull  uic lining  to  the  nortt^ 
the  vale  through  which  it  passes,  expands  in  tniat  q£  die  hilli 
cf -Breidden  and  Moel  y  GnHk  At  Berhtew  it  receives  thf 
ilhiw,  and  piii^Lng  b^'neuiu  the  fine  grovesi  and  park  of  Powys 
castle,  reaches  Welsh  Puoi  ^  whe»c>  iVom  hccummg  navigable^ 
^  commercial  importance  cummence^n  lUv  waiters  are  con.o 
:fined  within  deep  banks  a»  it  pa^i^es  through  thti  vale  of  Mont- 
Ifomery,  and  receiving  the  Virnvvy,  previously  au^niented  by 
iUe  waters  of  tbe  TenEM^l»  the  Severn  leaves  the  principality^ 
and  enters  the  great  plain  of  Salop,  througli  which  it  gently 
glidesi^  tiil  it  approdclictt  Shrewsbury,  Pervading  the  whole  of 
^hropi>hire,  and  having  taken  a  soutl^erly  direction*  it  nearly 
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iqmUf  ilisMCts  the  county  of  Worcester,  passes  through  Glo»* 
ccnenilurej  ♦  inclining  to  tfie  soulh-west,  atid  at  ilic  soulhero 
tydreoiity  of  thai  county,  joined  by  the  Wyr*  and  lower  Avon, 
iiiiMf  the  sea,  form-^  the  Bristol  Ch;itiuet|  and  revi.siung  die 
^enfer  of  its  native  country,  divides  the  countiet  of  Moninuuth^ 
(rUmorganj  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke,  from  the  oppcisite 
iborct  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  CornwalL 

The  cuuATm  of  Wales  divert  materially  from  that  of  tho 
poHioo  of  Eogland^  ^y^^f^  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude; 
Mnnilstitt^  more  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  inland.  Con* 
fi^rable  variations  however,  are  discoverable  wit  bin  the  eon* 
fined  finuu  of  thi«  narrow  region.  In  a  general  view  the  aiT 
^  iifharp;  in  the  mount^nou^  parts  bleak;  moderately  mild  in 
I  ibt  Ta]ci>  and  those  parta  adjacent  to  the  ocean  ;  especially  on 
^^H^ <o«ithent  coast,  and  particularly  in  the  fur-famed  vale  of 
^^^HMrgaJi*  From  the  greater  degrees  of  cold^  prevalent  Im 
^^^tCwmkn^n  atmosphere,  snow  is  more  frequent  in  Walcit,  tliua 
Si  England^  lies  much  deeperj  and  is  seen  covering  the  tops 
^  the  highest  mountains^  for  mmiy  months  in  the  year.  It  ii 
thMrrabjc,  when  no  snow  falls»  so  as  to  lie,  in  the  tract  of  coun^ 
lry»  esitward  of  the  Severn,  the  tides  of  the  Welsh  hilb  may 
Ve  tcco  with  a  hoary  covering  for  several  days  together.  Tho 
wet  leakion  in  this  country  is  not  usually  conftaed  to  the  winter 
■Mmths;  Idt  rains  are  frequent  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Th« 
i^v  rain,  which  ajinually  falls  in  England,  according  to 

tilt  -..r-..:iients  of  Dr.  Hales,  f  is  about  iwcrily-two  inches; 
while  ttie  average,  that  descends  in  Wales,  may  be  probably 
placed  at  thirty -four.  Probably,  bccautc  sufficient  accounii 
of  meteorological  obacrvutians  have  not  been  made  on  (hiji  in- 
loefting  subject,  to  formdaU  for  drawing  absolute  conclusions. 
Sy  1  eoQiparison  of  vrhat  fell  in  several  diilerent  p^irts  of  the 

kingdom 

•  Tot  tH  covnc  through  thU  coanty,  see  the  Eoi*iitiei»  Vol.   V,  p.  50?, 
and  the  descriptjon  o(  c«ch  rOttOiy  it  viiiu  with  lit  wnteri, 
t  V^setiUe  Suuc*.  , 
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kinjxJorn*  iiithe  year  1798,  it  appears  tint  the  ticplh  nt  Lontfonl 
MiJdlesex,  wai  96/25  inches ;  at  Lancaster,  Lancashir 
4^,19;  and  at  Kendal,  WestniorelancK  60,^5.*  IndeM  ffo 
liutnerims  obscrratlonsi  tvhtch  have  been  mide,  re<(>ecthlg'H\ii 
itrbject,  ihc  result  has  uniRirmly  been,  ihat  more  fan^annQallj 
0ti  tbe  western,  than,  the  eastern  side^  of  the  Inr.gtloin ;  anfl 
most  iu  the  mountamous  districts:  cofise<)uently' Wale^t  mtH 
participate  considerably  in  such  an  excess  of  humii^ity.  Ttu 
fdlowing  IS  ihe  quantity  of  raini  which  fell  in  Londcm,  and 
Brecon,  in  the  year  1802:  London  15,13  inches;  BrecijU 
2G,55  rtK'hes.  t  Various  reasons  have  been  assljjneH  for  thfi 
diffiTc-nce  of  the  annual  dei'ct^nt'^tf  vapours  in  countries:,  t^^ojijlj 
posited  oo  the  jkjlobe.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  ii^ounlair 
kavc  a  peculiar  power  of  attracting  clouds  aild  m«'teors  ;  but  ihii 
«^pimf>n  m  ly  be  left  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  skilled  in  the  doe 
trine  of  occult  causes.  Others  assert,  that  the  air  in  vallics  i 
much  heavier  than  flying  vapours;  and  therefore  better  fit 
support  the  ligbt  air,  thai  floats  on  the  top  of  niounlains.  Wheii 
ira]>our8  arc  put  into  a  viokat  a^jitaticn,  and  panlnlly  condense 
by  winds,  or  other  external  causes^  4hey  collect  into  eloudd 
and  rnistst^  and  by  their  own  speciQc  gravity  fall,  til!  they  mee 
with  such  air  as  is  able  to  support  them  |  wiih  this  they  m\% 
and  swim  about,  bein*  every  way  dispersed,  an«l  the  sky  be^ 
comes  tierene  and  clear :  but  if  they  do  not  meet  with  such  aK 
un  the  tops  of  hitls,  then  they  are  condensed  iuto  drops,  and 
fell  in  rain  to  the  ground.  J  The  discoveries  of  niotlern  Che* 
mists  have,  however,  tended  greatly  to  elucidate  this*  subject, 
lojTg  inrolvcd  in  impenitrable  obscurily.  The  experiments 
made  on  thnt  subtle  all -pervading  electric  fluiti,  demonstmbly 
shew,  its  powerful  eHbeis  in  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
atmosplicre,  and  its  wonderful  agency  in  all  the  diversified 
opcTLiiioni  of  nature. 

This 

•  Mi«iaic?t|»t  reraarki  on  Ike  We»ilitr,  bjf  Majwr  Eook, 

♦  Jcmcs'j  History  of  Brcckuockahire, 
I  5cc  Varemus's  CcogtapliyA  edited  by  Sir  Isanc  Ncwtoa. 
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*  The  ftict  baa  been  ascertained  by  nnnerons  well-conducted 
-experioaents,  that  all  clouds  and  vapours  are  formed  by  the  in. 
tcnnediate  contact  of  the.  electric  fluid  with  watery  i.articlef» 
by  which  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and  by  the 
disengagement  of  the  same  fluid  they  become  condensed,  and 
iall  to  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  rain.  ^  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve thai  the  mountainous  tract  of  country,  which  extends  the 
irhole  length  of  our  western  coast,  from  Cornwall  to  the  north 
of  Su^land,and  continues  in  the  same  direction  through  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  has  a  considerable  influence  bn  our  climate ;  foir 
this  elevated  conducting  surface  must  draw  eff  much  of  the 
electric  matter  from  the  warm  humid  air  of  the  great  western 
ocean,  by  our  most  prevailing  winds,  the  west  and  south-west; 
and  thus  dispose  the  clouds  to  precipitate  their  moisture,  on 
their  entrance,  more  than  during  their  future  passage  over  the 
island.**  And  it  may  be  added,  that  when  westerly  winds  ai« 
prevalent,  the  vapours,  before  their  arrival  at  th«  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  pass  over  Ireland,  the  climate  of  which,  being  natu- 
rally humid,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean,  and  the  clouds  har* 
ing  so  short  a  portion  of  sea  to  pass,  the  nature  of  the  air  it 
scarcely  changed;  so  that  when  the  wind  is  in  that  point,  the 
inhabitants  of  Wales  seldom  fail  to  experience  more  or  less 
falling  weather.  Another  cause  is  adduced  by  the  late  ingeni- 
ous naturalist,  Mr.  White, t  for  the  prodigious  condensation  of 
moisture  in  alpine  countries,  the  dashing  of  moving  clouda 
^inst  the  mountains.  In  misty  days  this  jnay  be  seen  in 
plains;  where  an  eminent  tree,  by  obstructing  the  mist  in  its 
course,  will  have  a  much  greater  quantity  of  moisture  drop  from 
its  leaves,  than  falls  at  the  same  time  to  the  ground  in  its  vici- 
nity. 

Humid  as  the  climate  of  Wales  must  consequently  be,  from 
this  vaporous  state  of  its  atmosphere,  yet  the  air  is  in  general 
highly  salubrious,  and  the  country  healthy.     Indeed  scarcely  a 

cemetery 

♦  Wllliams'f  Climate  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  very  ingenious  work,    see 
more  valoable  information  on  this  t«o  much  neglected  subject. 
t  History  of  Uie  Fariah  of  Selborae. 


ccroelery  tlirmigU  the  prinripa-iity,  but  bears  seme  testrmoiiT  i 
the  lotigevity  of  the  inliabitantf ;  and  many  commemoratit 
stones  are  seeo  marked  with  the  iftig^thencd  age  of  approxiiDA>- 
iiofi»  lo  a  ceiitary  of  yt^Ts ;  and  even  some  instances  of  protrac- 
tMMi5  l>€y0nd  that  extended  span  of  human  existence.  Tbi» 
tircuuMtaiice  may  arise,  not  only  from  the  shAq>ne&s  and  sal  if* 
briiy  of  the  air.  which  certainly  muj$t  be  allowed^  are  greatly  con- 
trlhijtlve  to  health;  but  alno  &om  the  general  regular  mode  of 
liviug, suggested  by  frogaiity  ;  and  the  undebilitailng  Ttandt  on 
vKicb  neccHsily  obliges  the  natives  to  subsist* 

*♦  Thc»c  fTipgc<f  Tuck^,  brifig  plainest  people  fbrtb^ 
On  mouiitiiiii<r  wvid  the  Kiirde^t  hoTi»t  i»  bred  ; 
TliDugb  graue  iliercuti,  lua  grosscj  Bitd  littLe  worth*. 
Sweet  1%  ihe  tiHrde,  wticre  Luftgei  &a  isfed. 
Oil  fotttei*  jiiifl  lieiiTljv  ottr  fathers  \ang  did  feede  ; 
Aort  hpor  the  hkje.  ert>i*cs  sweetctt  fmit  indeod*. 
Ko  ayre  M  pure  athd  i^lKoleaurne  m  the  hitl^ 
Both  imin  and  beasi,  delights  tu  be  thereon. 
Ttie  luouiiUyfie  lucn*  Uve  longer  many  a  ^cere, 
Ttiiin  itioie  ill  vale,  in  pJayjie>  or  ititirrt»)i  soyle: 
A  Uiilie  hitrl^  a  cleaiie  eomplejijon  cleere 
They  huve  on  liilt,  thai  for  bard  living  toyle.*'* 

NATUftAJL  pEOD^ocTios,  &.C.— Few  CQiuiiries  can  vie 

Cambria  in  the  multitarioys  variety  of  its  productions*  th< 
none  have  perhaps  s<^  lung,  and  vudeservedly  been  negle* 
Allhongh  the  Romans  were  aware  <sf  the  cumparalrre  value  ^f 
Uiift  partof  tUe  island »  and  com- erted  much  of  the  oatural  pro* 
duce  to  accimnt,  yet  fur  centuries  was  this  rich  source  of  na- 
iiuiiid  wealth  disregarded ,  the  prolific  depot  of  nature  de.spised ; 
and  becaune  the  casket  appeared  uncouth  and  cotigh^  no  ini^ui- 
rics  were  made  after  the  jewi  Is  it  contained.  The  arguments  ad- 
duced ly  the  admirable  Swede,  for  persons  examining  into  the 
|»roduc lions  of  tbeir  nattue  soiU  ^pply  with  peculiar  propriety, 
and  force  to  the  people  of  this  country;  for  wlioevcr  has  tra- 
velled in  Walts  with  an  oh?*ervant  eye,  v  ill  want  no  inducement 
to  devtrte  tdmself  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  nature^  who  here 

appeal  a 

•  CburK(i}atd*i  Worihiei  oC  WalM,  p.  109,  Ut. 
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ia  every  variel/  of  form^  and  clothes  berseJf  in  all  thm 
^iteniity   and  richness  of  tb«   g'^ivcst  attire.     The  mountain^* 
mhoH  titles  are  covered  with  rare  aoil  uncommon  vegetables^ 
bate  their  bowels  repLete  wiib  the  most  useful  mmeralii.     The 
tiumrrous  lake$*  rivers^  and  ttreaius  teem  with  almost  ever^ 
Had  of  fresh-water  fish  i  while  the  &ca  environing  the  coa*ta» 
affords  a  luxuriant  addition.    Of  the  fe^ther^d  tribes,   nmny 
ipecies,  aot  found  in  other  parbi  of  Urie  i:&bnrl,  are  inhabitants  of 
ttiiif  and  some  animals  rarely  to  be  nu't  wilh«  still  frequent  the 
nilds  of  this  diversilied  country.     The  goai  is  here  found  in  his 
itrine  state,  and  is  far  superior  in  size,  and  both  in  the  length 
and  6Dtne«5  of  his  hair,  to  that  of  most  other  mountairii>u«coim- 
trifl^  ''wc   have  seen  the  imtn^  of  a  Cambrian  lie-gaat  three 
(eH  two  Inches  long*  and  three  feet  from  tip  to  tip."^    Tbougti 
Chia  ifescful  animal  has  been  long  dume!>ticaied,  yet  many  of  the 
ialltliitaiit^  in  Nortli  Wules^  particularly   in  CaernarvanAhirci 
aod  Merioiiethdhiret  mfX^t  the  goals  to  ruii  in  a  wild  state,  ta 
vih^  Alpine  ihrubs^  and  bound  from  crag^  lo  crag,     Thei^e 
^accmifomed  to  kill  during  autumn,  fur  the  sake  of  their 
fat  and  skirts;  either  by  shooting  them  with  bullets,  or  running 
them  down  with  dogsi  like  deer.     Thus  goat -shoutings  and  goat- 
r  still  remain  among  some  of  the  favourite  diversions  oi 
Je  in  Wales,     liochucki  were  anciently  numerous  m 
ipprars  ttom  the  laws  of  Howel  D<ia;  in  which  the  »kiii  of  otm 
[  ibese  atiiroali,  and  that  of  a  she  goat,  were  equally  apprecta* 
But  of  late  they  have  been  cuutiuL-d  to  the  uioiit  iiKricate 
parts  of  the  country,,  and  instancea  of  seeing  any  extremely 
rire*     The  Pin€  M€iru\   in  Wel.^h  called  Hcla  goed,  inhabit* 
moit  of  the  wooded  part^  of  MeTicineliishire  and  Caernarvon- 
sbire.    The  beaver,  de«iignatcd  m  the  Wclbh  laws  under  the 
appellatiun  of  Llottiydan^  mr  the  broad-tailed  auimaL  aud  de* 
scribed  by  Giraldus,  as  a  native  of  W'alcSi  is  no  loiigtr  to  be 
liNUid  f  but  the  di/rgi,  or  Oner,  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the 
piscatory  lakes,     *'  The  ^es^N  are  natives  of  our  coast i^  and  are 
faund  most  frequently  beivvcen  Ltyn  in  Caernarvonshire,  and 
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fbe  northetn  parts  of  Anglesea :  they  are  $een  often  towaMtf 
Carrig  y  moelrhon,  to  the  west  of  Bardsey,  or  Ynis  Enlli ;  and 
the  Skerries,  commonly  called  in  the  British  language,  Ynys  y 
moelrhoniad,  or  seal-island."*  Among  the  land  and  sea  birds 
Wales  has  numbers  in  common  with  England,  |  and  some  pecu-> 
liar  to  itself.  Of  the  latter  description  is  the  Falco  chryseatos, 
er  golden  Eagle,  which  breeds  among  the  Snowdonian  rnoun* 
tains  which  have  thence  been  supposed  to  derive  their  appella-* 
lion,  Creigiau'r  Eryrau  or  the  eagle  rocks. 

The  peregrine  Falcon,  supposed  to  be  the  bird  which  furnished 
the  amusement  of  falconry  to  our  ancestors,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  criterion  for  nobility,  breeds  prolifically  among  the  rocks  of 
Llandidno  in  Caernarvonshire.  The  Smerlus,  or  merlin,  used  in 
hawking,  migrates  from  Wales  to  England  generally  in  Septem* 
ber.  The  Strix  otus,  or  long-eared  onl,  may  almost  exclusively 
be  claimed  as  a  native  of  this  country.  Moor-fowl,  or  Grous, 
invite  numerous  sportsmen  during  the  shooting  season,  to  visit 
the  alpine  wilds  of  Cambria.  The  Rallus  Crex,  or  JVater  Rail, 
is  a  constant  visiter  of  Anglesea,  early  in  the  spring.  And  the 
bland  of  Priestholm  may  be  said  to  receive  an  annual  visitation 
from  the  immense  flocks  of  the  Alca  arctica,  or  Piiffin,  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year.  The  Colymbus  troile,  or  Guillemot,  du- 
ring the  winter,  frequents  the  Welsh  coast,  as  does  the  Larus 
putrinus,  or  black-backed  Gull,  That  rare  aquatic  hirdjthe  Pele^ 
jsanus  graculus,  or  the  Shag,  has  been  sometimes  known  to  make 
his  appearance  on  the  shore  near  Holyhead.  The  Corrus  Cart/th- 
eatactes>,  or  Nutcracker,  afforded  a  solitary  instance  of  his  ap- 
pearance, one  having  been  shot  in  Flintshire.  With  respect  to 
maritime  fish,  as  migratory  animals,  though  the  coasts  of  Wales 
are  visited  by  a  vast  variety,  yet  it  does  not  possess  an  exclusive 
nght  upon  the  basis  of  locality ;  yet  Mr.  Pennant  claims,  as 
Welsh   fish,  the  Beaumaris  shark;  the  trifurcated  hake;  the 

gattorumaris 

•  PcananCt  Brit.  Zool.  Vol.  I.  p.  140. 

t  Perhaps  the  greater  pari  in  the  list  tf  Englisli  birds,  witli  the  exceptioa 
of  the  charming  songstress  of  the  nighr.  the  nightingale,  who  is  QCTcr  UeK4 
to  chant  her  plaiatiTe  song  auidst  the  mouDt^ius  uf  Wales. 


Qilfrliiigin  md  Iht  irima^^ulnted  with  the  stnpid  tifiH  gil>B<sfi« 
mile.    Aiuang  the  numerous  fish^  which  abouud  in  ibetiterji  of 
Wiitt»  ia  addittmn  to  thcii^  getiamUy  known  in  Hn^lind»  tn&y  b« 
Dodcfd  the  cr^okfd  Ptteh  found  in  Llyn  Eaitblyn,Mefioneih   ' 
hm;  ike  Smimo  rrwr*  or  Sewifi,  frequenting  sevtral  rivers  in  this  ' 
cQuotrf«    The  drfm'mtd  Trout,  taken  in  the  river  Eynion  near 
MachynUeth*  and  e  be  where**  The  Smmkt,  frequent  in  the  upper  ' 
yart  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye^  the  7\j?^tA,  orred  Char  ;  the  ' 
gik  ^  9ihrr  Chur ;  and  %\mSa!7no  lavarttmrOt  Gwiniad.     SobI^  • 
cftbtte  bowefer  are  not  exclusiTely  peculrAr  to  the  pnocfpai- 
lity,  but  are  fotiiid  in  some  of  ti?e  rifers  in  Seotland,  iind  in  the    • 
bikes  of  Weitrnoreland  and  Cumberland*     Hespecting  the  vece*- 
tAiii  productioRs,  so  profuse  has  nature  been  in  the  display  of 
bif  farJtgBling  pt^werSi  and  so  nn in  e roust  are  the  rare  and  curt-    • 
ooi  iilnUi  in  thia  alpine  region^  that  to  particularise  thetiv 
wwW  lit  to  compose  a  botanical  nomtnelanire.    Biifice  tt  to 
Mtiee  %ftWt  as  sptrcimenft  of  the  wholcj  refil^rring  thi!  reader  l^  '^ 
fttithorv  who  have  tremted  partleutarly  on  ibe  Rubjoct.  ' 

Among  a  few^  the  habitats  of  which  arv  almost  iixdu^^ifivly^l 
CDt^finetl  to  VVuk'!*,  in  one  of  (he  most  b4.n^utirui  iiKfig^-nou^ 
phili  of  6r«it  Bntaio,  P<4iD0iiRriii  ntaariiiHltt;  Sea  Biigtdsi'}^^ 
Cctaitiim  latiMiinD,  wodfy  moos^s^ar' €hi(^^e«rt;  Bileiiitf^ 
mim,  mtm  CaMijpioii;  SttMkiga  nmlisi  •€hl•tef<*d»^owt^fiii^ 
alpiae  Saxilir»ge;  Oeom  Yhrftlei  red  w^Vbt  A^Mnd f'Bryiir^^^  * 
topttila»  m^witaiii  Atew;  the  eleigtntiittle  pliuic  Thati#erte'»^ 
alpiMiBir  mlpiiie  meadow  Roe ;  Biltata  viicos^)'  y«llow< HMrili^t^ 
Ey».hrigiMf  SisyrabHiiiii  moiieiite,  n\t  of  Mdn'Roekot;  I&>^^ 
enana^  idpinOBf  alfmie  Halrkweed;  S^rratula  ilplnii^dphie^^ 
firanpQit ;  JmA$m  »onteoa,  scslncms  RamphMi  ;>0|^br|rB'«  c6^  '^« 
raUiriim«  e^mlmmted  Opbirys ;  the  fhigular  Dortmuiwi^MM^  'i*' 
la»  iMaf  #liiMe;^Ch«ra.fletilit^  tnieoih  Chara;  Vemriim^  ? 
brMfc^  WtAb^Spc^dwell;  VaTMettn  rbbra,  re*  VifleriaiV)i^ 
FMMvitlpttn^rifipiiilttt&tCtt    <]Sf«i»;  the  handseuM  Uk 
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ciUVwimtWei  ftr  the  year  a76r. 
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Tfttera  arborciit  a^a  tree  Mallow;  L^ithyrus  Lnifi)Ua$,  broad' 
fetved  everlasting  Pea  ;  Solidago  virga-aurea  Cambrica*  Welth 
Gotdeorod;  Osmunda  regalia,  flowering  Fern;  boetes  lacus- 
trus  Quill  wort;  Cheicdunlhus  smaulus,  Sea  Slock;  TrolUus 
£uropsus«  Globe*flower ;  Koaa  spinosbsinia*  burnet  Rose; 
Pyros  torminalis,  wild  service  Pear  tree,  Gentiana  pnirumo* 
nanthc  marsh  Gentian  ;  Campanula  latiiVdia,  giunt  Bel(*Bower; 
Viob  lutea,  yellow  Violet;  Eriopheruin  polysiachion^  Broad- 
kaved  Coucn^grass;  Narthecium  0!«iffagum,  bonc^breaking 
Aipliodcl  :  '  "  crna>  vernal  Squill;  Triglochin  maritimufttr 
i^ea  *\rruA  Rubus  chamiemorui,  Cloud-be^ry ;  Pavater 

CambricuRi^  YeUow  Poppy;  Gluucitmi  luteiimj  horned  Poppy; 
IbcrU  nudicaulisj  naked-stalked  Candy-iuft;  Brassita  oleracea* 
Sea  cabbage;  Carduus  heter<)phylliui»  melancholy  Thistle; 
Z^tcheUia  palutitn^j  horned  Pond^weed;  Betula  nana*  dwarfs 
Birch;  the  odorifirroui-rooted  Hhodiola  rosea,  Ro&e-wort ;  ibc 
el^ant  Clilora  perfoliita,  yi-llow  perroliate  century  ;  the  beau- 
tifully trailing  Arbutus  uva  ur!>i.  Bear  berries  ;  and  the  sur- 
prising vegetable  automaton  the  Ruppia  maritima,  sea  Ruppia* 

The  mineral  productions  of  Wales  form  the  most  interesting  , 
part  of  the  subject,   and    furnish  an  inexhaustible  source,  at 
least   for  ages  to  come,  of   profitahle   investigation  to   indivi- 
viduaU,  and  of  nationj.!  wealth*     Previously  however  to  giving 
a  few  general  remarks  on  the  mineralogy  of  the  country,  it  will 
he  advantageous  both  in  tbiii  respect,  and  in  the  more  detailed 
account  of  paLrticutar  mtneH,  that  will  accompa^ny  the  local  dc*  mM 
tcription>«   to    delint^tte   the   structure   of    these    mountamous    1 
tracts,  within  tht;  viscera  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
teiraueous  treasures  are   included.       i'he  uiountuins  and  htlhi  tfl 
i>f  Cambria  may    b*.  sepanucd  into   three  distinct  classes,  vi«*     ■ 
primitive,  {-'ecoiidary,  und  derivative,  which  in  a  general  vievr 
m^y  also  be  <liRtiriguLsKcd  by  the  pectdiariti^rs  of  their  form,  as 
fveli  as  their  relative  position.     The  primitive  granite  mountains 
consist  of  craggy  steep  rock^,  tending  in  the  ascent  more  or 
ieis  towardc  an  acute  or  slender  pointed  summit,  the  loAiest    ■ 
mntm taint  arc  centrical  I  v  situated  in  the  chaint  which  com* 
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termlnalifig  tn  abrupt  pr«cjpk«ft  mh\i  tb*  taiu* 
Itffd  lltakiii  that  interrupt  the  general  outline,  forma  stHking 
mi  i'minctiv^  ch^nictef.  The  teccn^ary  moueitsiiiis,  ehtcfly 
compei-ed  of  ichlttos^  siibfianci^s,  rsD^e  next  in  th#  lOiltb-^aid 
m  diiiinguifhsbic  from  ibc  former  by  their  infcficis  llifft^tf 
tie  evciiii««s  ddd  sqiiareness  of  the  incli visual  llxikt  wbicb  com- 
foK-  the  cbALitv  mnd  by  the  easy  w^vin^,  thougb  tariCil,  Ime  of 
the  geQ«r^  contour:  instances  of  ^^ich  are  compicuom  in 
tim  W^rwyu  and  Breidden  mountaiiti  previously  described* 
fbt  dtfivitiTe^  or  calcareous  and  silicious  hUlSi  range  consi- 
ilfihly  bvrirr  than  thi?  secondary  or  slato  moumains,  usually 
lirivf  by  a  gr^ual  as  cent  at  otic;  extremity  i  and  terminatitig 
ibrflpily  at  tbt  other.  The  limestom'  hllis  frcqtiemly  asauiDe 
ipTraniHikal  ihape,  while  thts  ridgen  of  the  sand  rock^it  and 
bairks*  al^  broader  and  rounder  than  those  of  lime<  Tbesie 
bowcTcr  oiiftn  trap  into  each  o  the  ft  and  then  little  dtssimilarity 
If  discoverable  io  their  form. 

*'  The  Welsh  primitive  mountauis  in  jua^iH  coniam  no  metals, 
copper  U  bowe?er  found  in  ttevtfr&il  in  tha  honiilone  MtrMitfyd 
mountains^  of  which  the  Paryi  mint.,  atid  thu^c  at  Llatiberi^i 
4nd  pMit-AbergUslyn  are  examples.  In  these  mines  the  me 
mbr  ibe  moat  part  yellow,  solphuret  of  copper,  the  green  and 
Mm  nulachttes  or  carbonates  of  copper  are  found  in  lime  at»np« 
^m  at  Omea^beail  and  Llanymynecli  hill  y  nor  have  I  beard>aiiy 
JMrtMice  of  these  two  last  mines  fumiahing  copper  in  any  state 
iwt  that  of  Carbonate.  Carbonated  copper  is  also  found  in  the 
.cilomMis  cement  of  sand  rocks. 

•w<  sLead  aad  calamine  I  believe  are  not  to  be  found  in  North 
JIKalet^  ior  any  of  the  primitive  atrattfied  rocks.  These  metals 
life  auM  {nqoenily  fbnnd  in  siate>  with  a  matrix  however  of 
•.^ilcageoii»Spar»  as  in  the  vale  of  Conway  at  Llangyimogand 
ifkeiSntUlMEicb  mines:  tfaey  are  tequemiy  also^  found  in  Jime- 
«'M  jst Xlf nymynech^  ^oit'Siolyivell.  Respecting  the 
' tfaenbpve  iiiyir^jiijijlmctate^,  ic it  not  easy  to  giTe 
^jihj^llbljf  |nobabkv4a|Moie»;  ct'  apptaea  .b9«^ev<tr,  tbi^  car- 
jjjimi  0  ^VfUt^Jft^/fi^^^^^l  later ibcmatifA  than  the 
;  .  >  i .  i  '^  as  sulphwet. 
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fulphuret*  tbc  former  probably  originatiBg  firom  the  decompo* 
stHon  of  the  latter,  and  depriving  its  actd  from  the  carbonate 
of  lime  in  ivhicli  it  Is  found.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  lead 
found  in  Umestone  was  originally  formed  elsewhere,  because 
lead  e7en  in  slate  rocksj  lies  in  a  matrix  of  calcareous  ^par; 
ind  especially  becau.^e  it  does  not  form  thin  strata  between  the 
strata  of  lime,  as  ia  the  case  with  copper;  but  it  traverses  in  a 
stream  the  several  strata  without  any  alteration  in  the  line  of 
its  direction t  to  which  may  be  added,  that  sulphnret  of  lead 
is  the  general  state  in  which  the  metal  is  found,  b<>th  in  the 
iSate  rocks  and  limestone,  tlic  carbonate  being  equally  rare  iti 
both  situations. 

There  is  no  coal  fount!  in   North  Wales  between  the  primi- 
tive mountains  and  the   slates:  m  very  ^inall   quantity  is  pro- 
cured  between  the  slates  and  the  limestone ;  but  by  far  the 
Host  extensive  beds  are  between  the   limestone  and  the  sand 
ocks  35  about  Wrexham  ami  Coalbrook  dale,  or  between  these 
B3t  and  th^  alluvial  hills  a^  round  to  Wolverhampton"^. 
The  strata  generally  most  productive  of  the  metallic  ores 
^are    limestone.      Most  species  of    whinstones,  or  the  argil- 
iiccous  mountain   rorka^   of  which   tberw  are  many  varieties 
ippearing  in  thick,  thin>  and  mediate  strata ;  some  of  ihe^e 
Irocksare  moderately, and  others  exceedingly  hard.     They  as- 
jsiume  various  colours,  ihough   principally  one  or   other  of  the 
numerous  shades  of  grey.     Several  rich  and  valuable  mines  are 
^however  discovered  in  granite  or  nioor-stunc  moyntains.     These 
I  Jhree  orders  or  classes  ol  rocks,  ^sith  their  concomiUtnt  strata, 
^re  usually   intersected  by  mineral  6siiures»  and  contain  the 
largest   quantity   of    mineral    substances,   and    metallic  ores*  H 
'  LLroestotie  is  a  very  common  repository  of  the  precious  and  ^^ 
useful  metals  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Derby- 
shire,   In  Scotland  the   most  productive  veins  of  metal  ai^ 
{bund  in  granite  rocks.     But  of  all  classified  strata  in  which 
the  richest   mineral  veins  have  been  discovered  the  indurated 
argillaceous   mountain  rucks    are    the   most  prolific,  and  ei£-  H 


leoaiye. 
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rcHit**  "Watiy  (^fthe  mitit^i  in  North  Wales,  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
the  numerowa  rich  ajul  i?aliiabJe  lead  mines  in  the  county  <>f 
CMig^i  ftn4  most  of  the  mines  hi  other  parts  of  South  Walci, 
Iff  found  in  this  kind  of  msitrix,  or  strata.  r- 

The  pnticipal  siiibterranecrus  subsiaaces^  produced  in  Wales,-' 
may  he  diiritled    into  three  classes  viz.    metalline,    minenJ, 
md  Upideotts :  and  the  plttces  %¥here  they  are  dug  receive  the 
diiUnctiv'e  appclUtfons  of  miues,  pits,  or  Cjuarrics, 

St/pfr  U  ctbt^ined  in  eonftiderable  quantLtie>t»  though  not  at 
pliititt  found  tn  \that  ntay  be  excluiiTely  denomhialcd  i^ilver^ 
nuilei.    Cwmsymlog  mii»e  in  Cardiganshire  <jon*i«ts  of  ^ilvef^ 
9l$f  k'luj  ore,  ami  quarts;  Mfhich  from  the  rich  produce  of  lh#'f 
QSfe  precious  metal,  formerly  obtained  by  Sir  Hugh  ftljdd|$- 
ti^  received  thp  appellation  of  the  Welsh  Potosi*    Daren 
WtT,  I^ren    rach,  Goginau  Cwm  Evyn,  and  Mynydd  6ticli  - 
Cttmin  ftiipilm"  fiubsiances  to  thote  of  Cwtnsymlog,  thottgli  not' 
^My  prmluctife  in  nilver*     Lbnvuir  is  ai  prtJiciit  the  riche^it* 
Jwinc  worked  in  the   prineipalify ;    rompmmg    silver,  leader 
\WiiZf  &par  vilih  a  small  portion  of  isopper,  and  yields  about 
^tifftxthof  lead  or^    A  Wit  fil?^ty  to  eighty,  ounces  of  r"8ilFeri^ 
wt  nctracted  from  a  Ion  of  vre^  and  twelve  hnndted  and  a  half' 
weight  of  lead.  ; 

Copper^    This  wury  useful  mutali  which  wiw  kuo^m  and  pro*:: 
ptfly  apprcctaied  by  the  Romani*  while  in  po^isession  of  Brit*^ 
Wf  h  abundant  through  diflerent  parts  of  the  island^  but  wai  ^ 
iU}£  an  object  of  commercial  investigation  till  within  about  t\ro^ 
fi^aturies  ago ;  nor  in  Wales  to  any  considerable  purpose  til)  thtr* 
middle  of  the  b^it.     The  copper  works  of  tht^  Romans  lay  for* 
agesj  neglectedj  and  to  the  public  and  enterprising  spirit  of  ^ 
^Ticotas   Bailey^  the  country  owes  the  revival  of  research  fbr  • 
tlii  Talttable  metal.     Parys  mounttun  inf  Anglfesea  c^nnistii 
wMly  df  copper^  either  in  a  state  of  native  copper,  ftolphate/ 
lbdi[*ore»  or  malachite:  the  mafrix  is  a  dark  grey  drert^, 
ii|d  tile  sopentraloxn  alnininoui  slate.    Though  the  oree^  th-' 
tyaedfiroin  tkis  and  the  adjoiauig  Mona  mine;  are  not  ^nail!^' 
tUliif  m^  ^th  Ihose  found  in  ComwalUyet  fhan  thofc*  > 
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ctlitjt  and  cunsequcntly^mall  expence  at  which  thay  arc  obtain- 
td^  the  mines  form  a  prolific  source  of  wealth  to  the  proprietors. 
The  copper  ore  foiuid  at  LUnberrts  in  Caernarvonshire  is  of 
a  very  superior  quality  tAhat  of  Parys  mountain,  yielding  from 
ei^ht  to  ten  per  cent  weight  of  metal.  This  ore  stihtiists  in  the 
primitive  stratified  rocks,  and  generally  in  a  matrix  of  schistose 
hornblende,  or  quartz.  The  same  mountainoos  ridge,  consist* 
ing  principally  of  whin  and  hornsioiic,  divided  by  the  im- 
mense chasm  over  which  is  thrown  the  bridge  called  Pont* 
abergla^lyn,  contains  another  copper  mine,  producing  ore 
similar  in  quality  to  that  of  Llanberris;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable the  whole  of  this  district  is  pregnant  with  copper.  Some 
copper,  but  in  no  great  qnantjiyi  is  procured  from  tWo  miDC9 
near  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which  forms  the  promontoi^  ; 
called  the  Ormes-head  m  the  parish  of  Llandudno,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Beaumaris  buy.  The  ore  w  malachite,  or  green  * 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  lies  between  the  limestone  strata,  al 
the  depth  of  fifty  feci, 

Escair  vraiih  mine  in  Cardiganshire  consists  of  copper  ore, 
fpar,  quartz,  and  a  subat;ince»   termed  by  the  miners  gozin* 
which  forms  an  envelope  to  the  quartz.     The  ore  contains  eight 
parts  quartz,  one  of  gozin  and  one  twentieth  copper,    Sevci-aJ 
trials  for  working  thi,4  mine  were  made  at  different  limtfji,  but 
none   Buccecdcd  fill  the  ytni    177J,  when  the  vein  of  copper  ? 
^vtt»  firat  discovereil ;  and  ahqul  twenty  tons  of  ore  were  raised  ;' 
hut  though  the  ore  in  the  year  1791  sold  as  high  as  251.  per 
ton,  yet  the  valuable  concern  has  been  for  several  years  en-  ' 
tireiy  neglected.      In  Llanyniynech   rork  Montgomeryshire, 
c^nio^ing  of  limestone,  are  shallow  pits»  the  remains  of  Ro- 
man copper  works,  sitid    nomerous  pieces  of  copper  lie  loose 
about  the  surface,     In<let*d  the  whole  mass  of  the  hill  i^eemi 
more  or  less  impri:gna<ed  with  this  metal,  for  wherever  it  u  ilii* 
covered*  evident  copreous  marks  are  clearly  visible. 

Lead  is  a  metil  of  almost  universal  conveniency,  and  for 
which  this  island  was  ati«-ays  famous.  Lead  mines  at  u  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Britain  were  esteemed  what 
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they  are  adftally  tit  the  present  period  a  grand  ioittrde  of  Da- 
tMNMl  wealth;  These  were  probably  worked  by  the  BritMi^ 
bat  certainly  by  thw  Honiahf;  for  one  of  thoir:moftt  learaid 
writen  *  informs  us»  the  produce  was  so  abundant,  (hat  it  w«s 
deemed  neoesmry  to  form  regulations  for  the  trade,  and-  fix  a 
mlio  respecting  the  qnaiitity  to  be  raised.  The  ore  appeska 
xn  Bunerons  forms,  and  thence  receives  different  lippellatiotis 
Sometimes  from  the  colour,  it  is  termed  grey,  b)ue>  or  whita 
ore;  from  the  texture,  springy,  cross-grained,  or  stiiel-grained 
ore ;  and  from  the  position  in  the  mine,  flat  plated,  or  bcllif  d 
ore ;  bat  the  most  common  sort  is  the  cubic,  diced,  or  potters 
ore;  so  called  from*  its  general  use  in  the  glazing  various  kinds 
of  earthetn  ware. 

This  metal  is  found  in  a  variety  of  places  throogh  ^Val^s, 
hot  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Flint,  CaernarTuii,  Mohfgio- 
mery,  Caennartbeh,  and  Cardigan;  imlced  the  latter  maybe 
considered  as  the  most  extcdsive  and  richest  mining  field  in 
Britain.  A 'minerar  tract  stretches  from  Pen  yr  atlt  or  Bryn 
digri  in  a  Irne  to  the  western  borders  of  the  parish  of  tlolywcll 
in  Flintshire,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Whiteford 
rake.  *'  The  ores  differ  in  quality,  the  lamellntcd  or  common 
kind,  usually  named  potter's  ore,  yields  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  sixteen  hundred  and  a  quarter  of  lead,  from  twenty  hundred 
of  the  ore:  but  the  last  produce  is  rare  f.'*  The  veins  are 
found  either  in  chert  or  limestone  rcitks,  ind  »ome  of  the  best 
ore  has  been  dug  at  the  depth  of  ninety  yards.  In  this  tract 
seweral  levels  have  been  driven  .ind  shafls  sunk,  and  lead  con- 
tinues to  be  obtained  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Between 
Gwydir  and  Capel  Cerrig  in  Cacrniirvonshire,  within  an  ex- 
tensive dip  between  lofty  mountains,  are  very  extensive  lead 
works.  The  surrounding  rocks  consist  of  slate,  bituminous 
shale,  and  trap  or  whin ;  the  matrix  of  the  ore  quartz,  and 
calcareous  spar;  the  product  lead  and  calamine,  mixed  with 
iron  ocbre«  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper  pyrites :  these  dif- 

G  4  fereut 

*  Plinii  Hist.  Nst  Xih.  xssir.  cap.  17. 

t  PcDa.-int*s  History  of  the  parishes  of  \Vhit«ford  ami  IlQly^reH,  p.  1?4. 
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ferent  substances  are  so  blend^J,  that  in  the  sam#  specimen  a 
^  variety  of  tbc^  may  be  fa\jnd.  The  pits  are  very  numerotis. 
^»n<l  ;he  ore  principally  lies  aboat  tweke  feet  beneath  the  ftiir« 

'Hk^  gr^l^^  1^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  parish  of  Llangyunog,  caUciJ 

j*Craig-ymwyn,  which  formerly  afTorded  to  the  owner  of  \ 

castle  an  anaual  revenue  of  several  thousand  pouads^  is  sit 

^fn  the  mountuinous  ridge,  that  divides  the  valea  of  Rhaiaderl 

^and  Taoad.     The  vein  of  ore  in  this  mine  w^  three  yards  and 

l^  half  tl^ck,  worked  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  yards^  previousi 

|Jta  its  being  inundated  with  water,  and  yielded  annually  fouf] 

.fthousand  tonSj  which  at  seven  pounds  per  ton,  would  pJroducej 

a  clear  profit  of  twenty  thousand  pounds*.     It  has  lauly  beenl 

Ldrained  of  tjbe  water  by  driving  a  lerel  into  the  hilU  and  agaiaj 

wGtrked  bj,a  company  of  mining  adventurers,    "JThere  are  < 

f  snuU  mines,  belonging  to  independent  proprietors,  at  a  sbor 

|di5tance  froi^i  the  village  of  Llangynnog.     The  rock  in  wliic 

|the  shafts  art:  sutik  h  a   coarse  slate«   abounding  with  vrh 

ainprphous  quart^s^  that  contains  considerable  quantities  of  le 

and  calamine. 

Ilj     In    Caermarlhenshire    \iht  lead    mines  in  the  viciftity 

Llandovery,  furmcrly  supplied  the  smelting  works  near  Caer*l 

t  marthen:  but  they  have  of  late  been  entirely  neglected,     Th»j 

,  district  of  this   county  adjacent  to    Cardiganshire   cvideotlyj 

i»  abounds  w|Lh  various  mineral  substances,  among  whicb^  iio 

,  the  jhape  of  the  hllb,  and  the  nature  of  the  strata,  lead  is  pr 

hably  the  mn^t  predominant.     Put  Cardiganshire  may  be   d% 

^nomi^»ted  the  region  of  lead  mines,  the  whole  country  appa 

rcntly   having  its  rocks  cemented  together  with  veins  of  thi^ 

h  metal.     For  a  vast  exient  lUc  land  is  excavated*  and  the  sur 

face  covered  with  the  openings  of  mines  at  present  worked,  t 

h  the  vestiges  of  numerous  others,  that  have  furniiihed  their  sub 

►  .terraneous  treasures  to  remote  generations.     I,ead  ore  Is  pro 

cured  from  the  mine^  previously  noticed,  as  producing  silvef 

The 
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iii'|l||>^JP>|'li|''iito.y9rtfl'«>»«-.  'Hieirs^indili*^ 

.»<|l*l»BI!¥>lfr'Wtl»  yWWrt^jf W  AM  of  :#!«>  «k|)flnil!|i|lc^ 
^^^HiP^PSI^WI^H^l^*^^^  ffS*,T^R  /I^P*lf  *l!'x"*  il?'T?ffr'#?%  ^^Jy 

tod  mixt^  la  4Q9.pH>poiti^MM  w^b^ofg^cr^ 
f  a^Mf^r^mdtDine  meta|»  stnUur  lo  tbe  ori^lfpjiifiqf^ 

•;        .     ■■     •.  .•     •    ji.i'izv.r,      .'  :.  • 

^J^^jIm,  Wit  awfiil,  airi;  tbrongfa  ihe  ^wllt  .dkty^Btjkn^r 
jpwyijpffffc  thf  most  commoot  of  all  metals  is  (^#|it||gpUy  dis* 
jM^ora^^  British  isles;  and  Wales  is  not  dfiMf%JOi..tbis 
fHtkalan ,  »¥et  notwithstanding  the  moontainaof  thiai^owitfy 
are  fiill  of  ifon  stone,  it  was  not  till  within  about  half  a  qentorft 
^at  the  pvblic  attention  was  turned  to  this  inexhaustible  source 
of  intenial  wealth.  Iron  is  most  abundant  in  South  Wales^ 
fliongh  €f  ident  marks  of  its  existence  may  be  traced  in  North 
Wales**  Several  species  of  it  have  been  disc^ercd,  viz.  he- 
8Mitites#  kidney  ore,  or  compact  l^own  iron  stone;  grey  ore 
or  black  iron  stone ;  bog  ore  or  swampy  iron  stone,  and  a  va« 
ik^  of  solpbarated  and  arsenical  ores,  which  class  imder  th^ 
general  denomination  of  pyrites;  but  the  kidney  and  grey  ores 
are  the  Biost  frequently  found*  The  princff^al  iron  works  are 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Abcrdare,  and  Cyfartba  in  Glamorganshire; 

and  the  Unio«»  Uaneliy,  B^anfbrt  works  and  Hirwin  furnace  in 

Brecknockshire. 
Coal*    It  has  generally  been  remarked,  that  wherever  iron 

i|  discoverable,  coal  is  not  &r  distant;  either  nnder  laying  it» 

or 

*  Iron  hM  Utdj  bees  pf«csrc4^  sod  woiii  tKcto4  in  tke  vidnitj  oC 
tMbM  la  DcolMglnhife. 
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or  lying  in  collateral  strAU.  This  eligible  substitute  fbr  ligncoQs 
fuel,  is  found  in  every  county  of  Wales,  except  Cardigan, 
Merkmeib^  and  OaerDarront  and  perhaps  time  will  evince,  thai 
those  are  not  destitute  of  this  primary  article  of  conTenience. 
In  North  Wales  the  principal  coal  works  are  in  the  Ticinity  of 
Caergwrle,  at  Bagilt  near  Holywell,  and  Bychton  and  Mos* 
tyn  in  the  parish  of  Whit«ford,  Flintshire ;  near  Chirk,  Kua- 
bofi,  and  Wrexham,  in  thi»  county  of  Denbigh;  at  several 
phices  along  the  line  of  the  canal  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  Mkl- 
traeth,  Anglesea.  So  plentvful  are  coals  in  the  foor  souther- 
most  connties  of  the  principality,  that  it  is  only  to  sink  in  cer* 
tarn  directions,  to  be  assufed  of  ultimate  success.  The  coal 
sometimes  underlays  the  calcareonii  strata,  or  in  the  miners 
phrase,  has  a  limestone  roof;  but  more  frequently  it  is  fimnd 
on  the  northern  or  southern  side  of  a  limestone  ridge;  and 
when  a  truet  of  low  hnd  is  rncluded  between  ttix)  such  ridges, 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  coal  Ynrs  beneath.  Two  parallel  lines 
of  cakar^ons strtua  extend  through  South  Wales  inan  easterly 
'direction,  from  St.  Georgc^i)  channel  across  the  whole  country. 
•These  are  accompanred  by  two  Hues,  of  coak  ,  Both  are  not 
unifbrmly  visible  together,  bat  oAcn  ivhere the  coatgrasses  or 
tippcars  near  the  surface,  the  liint'stonc  dips,  or  inclines  to-- 
wards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  vice  versa.  Upon  the  ftrst 
or  upper  line,  coals  have  been  found  in  different  points,  vis.  at 
Johnston,  Pictoii,  Jcfireston,  and  Begeley,  Pembrokeshire. 
Th;;ncc  keeping  on  the  southeni  side  of  the  limestone  ridge  it 
crosses  the  Td\^y,  forming  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  that  river; 
and  passing  through  the  upper  part  of  Caernaarthenshire ^« 
Brecknockshire,  and  Monmouthshire,  crossw  the  Severn  to  the 
collieries  of  Kingswood^  near  Bristo). 

The  second  or  lower  line  commences  near  Williamston  in 
Pcmbrokesliire,  and  parallel  with  the  limestone  takes  the  water 
beyond  the  coal  work:*  at  Siindcrofoot  in  the  bay  of  Tenby ;  then 
crossing  the  peninsula  of  Gowcr  it  again  dips  in  Swansea  bay, 

re-appears 

*  The  coil  pits  near  LI.u:gvudcj.rn  in  this  conuw  point  out  the  beariiig  ^f 
t!us  Sr<t  line. 


ri'ippeari  near  KMig  m  G I  am  organ  ^f  re.  parses  C^ac^piifr 
cafticp  fi»iu  Newport,  Monmguthshirc,  whferc  nQmcrous  cal* 
lieriei  tre  worked ;  and  crosjiiiig  ihe  S<;yern  tea  is  agaiil  dh* 
co^f^lile  ill  the  same  direGttoti  at  the  coll  works  oi'  Paul  ton 
and  Eidstock  ta  the  countv  of  Somerset  On  the  s^ me  bearing 
thfae  lines  migtit  be  further  traced  both  in  an  easMrrJy  and 
irwterly  dtrectiofr,  and  will  itTfe  «s  a  cine  to  other  lines  of 
coal  ground  m  Uie  ^raitfied  tracu  throu^otit  the  kingdom. 

Almoti  all  ibe  Tanetieiof  coal  «re  produced  in  %Va$e^'  What 
k  called  the  Nrwcamit  coal,  from  large  qijsjiiities  being  dng  la 
the  ticiuUy  of  thai  lown,  and  carried  coa^^Hie  for  the  supply 
of  ifae  tiietnjpoU»,  ia  loiind  in  sereral  parts  of  the  principality. 
TM  ii  a  caking  coal,  of  a  fet  bitnmmous  or  fesinotjs  t|uarrly» 
whkh  tnellt  in  the  fire,  and  when  thoroughly  heaud  rons  to* 
gether  in  one  mass,  burning  to  a  cinder  with  u  ihii  k  fultgi- 
aveifmokt;  and,  if  the  best  lore^  prodaeet  but  a  imall  quan^ 
tity  of  ashti* 

A  second  kind  is  the  rock  coaf,  which  ia  a  free  cohI  of  various 
degreri  of  strength  and  h;irdnesij  of  a  good  bkck  co16iit« 
though  not  so  bright  and  glossy  as  th£  NewcsistVe  cc^I' ;  pro* 
duces  more  ashcs^  and  does  not  cake  or  cohere  during  6oni« 


Sioftt  or  tpkm  coal  is  of  a  lacninated  or  slaiy  structure^  Burti- 
iaf  freely  with  a  strong  flame  and  much  smoke;  is  rcmarhably 
hard*  tpUta  easily  into  thin  broad  Hags,  but  is  broken  with  dif^ 
Ecutty  across  the  bed  of  the  strata,  except  at  v\^bal  arc  terincd* 
ibe  natural  Iransvcne  cotters.  This  species  is  ponderou;^,  Tcry 
MiidiMlvf  lh«  igMOfli  prtnciple/and  the  best  fcr  cnTinarV  and 
edkr  AimMte  dtet. 
CmmU  or  parrot  coal/  ii  of  aUne  bkck  eolotr  and  a  smooth 

uniform 
'rTkt  lianicd  Dr.  Diiviei  obsenres^  that  the  name  is  deriyed  iroin  tho 
1Mb  wettf  eM«y<  •  candle,  wbic^  the  flame  afforded  bj  the  ignition  of 
iMlkM of imilMipljr  soppKef.  This  b  the  bprt  ampelitis  or  tibe  stone  of 
M  spcH^l^  widdi  name  it  fikiained  from  the  reputed  propertj  of  its  athei 
^ill|  aa  ricctnal  aatidoie  agsinst  the  disease  of  vines*  occasioned  hy  certais 
vraa  that  fieciBtmljr  inirst  them ;  and  it  it  ttiU  nied  on  mati^  parts  of  the 
csaiiDCfif,  at  the  mo»l  esicc mcd  Qitt;mrc  cir  rather  top-dressing  for  vioo*jrards. 


^itfiforcn  ff xttire,  hts  a  eonsid^rabk  haHness  an<f  breaks  in  %iiy 
iittciton,  Thi5  species  of  ooalj  when  free  from  heterogeneous 
nixtiircfti  IS  of  comparatiirely  small  specific  gravity^  makes  n 
chearfdl  £re,  burns  isiih  a  strong  Oame*  aod  emits  Ihtle  sroolre. 
Some  vtr let ies  of  it  arc  so  0ne  mnd  solid  in  the  corTtexture,  as 
f^  Ve  capable  of  beiitg  luriied  in  the  lathe«  and  formed  into 
^riofis  niMtmh,  loy*»  and  trinkets,  as  it  is  susceptible  of  a  very 
[ifgh  polUht  and  leaves  no  stain  upon  the  fmgcr^ 

C^hrtt  or  bHmd  coft/.  ui  £agtaiid  denominated  Welsh  coa!, 
^^caoae  alinost  peculiarly  the:  produce  of  Wales,  is  of  a  fine 
|Tosay  black  colour  and  a  bright  metalline  appearance.    This  ii 
1^  very  singular  species  ofcoai^  producing  neither  &moke  nor 
Same  in  burning.     Though  it  \s  not  easily  kindkd,  yet  whera 
iKhoroughly  ignited  it  btirns  a  long  time  with  a  clear,  powerfnlt^ 
I  glowing  heat^  similar  lo  ch|ircoal;  being  Tery  dnrable  and  Uke^ 
aty  during  cmnbustionj  emit3ir»trong disagreeable  suHbcating: 
fefflutia-     Thiti  conl  is  very  tender,  and  generally  breaks  small' 
\h^  working  and  carriage;  bot  pCK$fies6es  nothing  of  the  cohering 
luafitx^  produces  a  sm^ll  quantity  of  ashes;  and  the  propertyli 
bf  burning  without  smoke  lenders  it  fit   for  drying  niait,  hopa^] 
\\iid  pthef  purposes*  where  co^k  pr  charcoal .  would  be  neces-b 
Hiary.     A  remarkable  pltenomctton  arises  from  the  combustioiij 
[Vf  this  species  of  coal.     When  a  quantity  of  culm  has  been 
time  ignited,  and  after  every  particle  of  it  hs^  been  bum<i 
fig  with  a  clear  glowing  heat,  if  the  fire  be  extmguiahed  or. 
ftitVered  to  go  out  for  v*ant  of  air,  what  remains  in  the  grate  or: 
iTuTfiace  bears  no  pyritous  marks.     Kven  the  surfaces  of  the  re»: 
fining  small  pieces,  which   remain  unconsumcd,  retain  the; 
flc  glossy  black  colour,  the  same  texture  and  bright appeam» 
ince  as  at  first,  and  partly  resemble  some  olher  species  of  flainuig 
and  fuliginous  coaL 
The  schifitosc  mountains  of  Wale?  afford  another  substance  of 
ot  of  equal  importance,  yet  of  gcueral  utility.     Slata^  cuiitom- 
^trily  dciiom mated   Cornish   tile,  because  originally  procured 
Cornwall,    constitute  an  elegant  roofaig  far  superior  hft- 
Pcheapness  to  that  of  lead,  for  which  it  is  latterly  become  a  very^ 

comj 
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tfiffimon  stiitOtlnte.  Lon^wutlw  tmde  in  ^Ittra  eonfined  t# 
Cornwall  and  Wt-stmorekod*  but  mam  both  Nortli  aod  Sooik 
Wdef  litfaisb  $lwlt  equal  ui  quality  to  any  braugbt  from  ekiiec 
«lit»o«£coucitie%.  The  quarries  are  ver^r  Qanieroiait|^  ^ati;^re4 
orer  cbe  cofiolrVt  but  4be  principal  ^6  those  of  the  Eh«idjal 
AbcrystwUli,  Cardigaushtre;  Uaogynnog^  M«iitgcioic»rf« 


1^ 


ihkt;  4iud  the  «%ti;niive  anea  in  Snowdckula,  CacrnarrooKbine^  t^  ^ 

Tbdse  ^  the  farmer  |»kc«  produce  sjtecimcm  of  the  large  Jm4  •    • 

eodi$%Ml  kkiii  4>r  silate,  whicb  lie  bi  compact  mas&es,  raseixibiiaf 
Aag  stoae«  ^  a  rough  texture*  but  septratiiig  a^llf  into  largf  i 

fi^Xu^    The  ibte  ol'  LlAiigyonog  ruck  divides  ttiio  large  plitei; 
b  tm  quite  of  4o  coaj-se  a  quaUiyt  and  forms  a  very  profiJtubU 
buildiof  ankle.      Thes«   quajiies,    Mr.    Pennaat  obs^-vci^j 
Yielded  irom   Noi^ember   1775  to  tbe   ifoinc  mcmth  ia  17711^ 
904«OUO«  which  were  sold  from  mk  to   metity  sidUkigg,  per 
thoosaod.    Tbe  Sno^doniain  slates  are  generally  of  a  tery  &tt 
^fim,  a  beaolifol  blue  colour ,  a»d  when  quarried,  sepasatt:  mim 
txceeding  thin  laiiwa^^;  propenieii,  which  rvndcr  tbeia  peca- 
Uarly  eligible  for  kmdsome  roofiog,  aud  maimfacturing  istt 
wriiiag  slates.     Tbe  quantities  procui^d  from  this  diatrictbiiA  of 
kte  years  been  so  great,  tbat  the  export  trade  of  tbe  artltlt 
4aly«  bas  converted  a  small  inslgnifieant  creek  iato  Port  £Vf^ 
hrvti,     Oo  Tie  wing  tbeie  didereui  aj>crtyred  of  tfje  schistose 
Qtouotains  a  striking  geological  lact  will  r«^»uh«  correspoadead; 
Kiih  the  principle  of  miiform,  though  unequal  declivity.     The 
liatcs  it  is  obsf-rvabk  are  always  coarsest  in  their  texture  on  tlce 
northern  or  north* western  sides  of  the  ridge,  aod  lens  so  on  tb^ 
loath  and  south-western  sides;  becoming  gradually  Bjier*  ai 
they  approximate  the  limestone  hill  I.  y*  a  i  -^ 

Numerous  quarries  of  other  valuable  stones  art  opened  36 
various  places,  which  will  be  duly  noticed  in  the  descnpti<A 
ef  their  respectivf  localities;  ¥12.  diierent  kinds  of  marbia  fli 
jC[yr  moouinents^  columns*  cbimnay-piece?*  and  other  ocnamep* 
l4  sciilpi^ttfe  and  ma^nry;  serpoitineu  and  otiier  species  •of 
bone  itone ;  chert  or  petrosile^«  and  pure  quarta^  for  tba  uiie 

•  tbwr  ia  Wilc« 
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of  the  pottcriex.  Nor  should  that  very  rare  and  curious  sub* 
stance  be  forgotten  which  furnishes  the  asbestos,  a  substance 
indestructible  by  fire^  found  on  the  shores  of  Anglesea. 

In  adverting  to  these  diversified  subterraneous  treasures^  the 
mind  Is  naturally  induced  to  enquire  the  era  of  their  discovery, 
and  the  mode  of  their  realization*  Though  it  is  probable  the 
early  Britons  were  not  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  yet  they 
doubtlrss  owed  much  to  their  first  in%*adcra,  respecting  mint> 
rals*  and  the  working  of  mines.  Copper  appears  to  have  been 
«n  object  of  pursuit  with  the  Romans  on  their  arrival  in  this 
island,  remains  of  smeliinj^  furnaces  having  been  discovered, 
and  cakes  of  that  metal  found,  marked  with  Roman  letters^  and 
tbe  imperial  stamp.  Calamine,  the  cadmia  of  the  ancients 
must  also  have  been  know^n  to  thcmi  because  essentia)  lo  the. 
making  brass,  of  which  most  of  the  instruments  they  used  iiL 
this  country,  appear  to  have  been  formed.  Lead  mines  were 
also  worked  by  that  people,  and  probably  silver  extracted  from 
the  ore,  traces  of  which  have  been  observed  both  in  North  and 
Sauth  Wales;  especially  in  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Cardigan, 
Iron  was  known  to  the  natives,  previous  to  the  Roman  inva^ 
lion,  and  a  considerable  iron  manutUcturc  was  established  in 
thi*  countryi  according  to  the  testimony  of  Struboj  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  iron  money,  which  constituted 
their  circulating  medium^  as  observed  by  Julius  Ccesar,  aifords 
a  demonstrative  proof>  that  they  were  not  unact^uainted  with 
melting,  forging,  &c.  The  iron  trade  was  dotibtless  consider-^ 
ably  extended,  and  improved  by  the  superior  hkilt  of  the  Ho' 

I  sians,  but  they  were  not  in  posacssion  of  the  art  of  extractini 
all  thu  metal  from  the  ore,  aii  is  evident  by  the  lieap;*  of  ciu* 

I  iters  still  lying  near  tlieir  ancient  blooiiierii^s,     CouIj*  Mr*  Pen 
liant^  supposes  were  also  knovvn  prior  U>  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  j  from  the  Britons  having  a  name  tor  th emi  in  their 
language,  glo^  and  the  circumstance  of  a  flint  axe,  a  commoii  j 
instrument  of  the  aboriginal    natives^  having  been  found  si 


i 
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iii:  ft  fffln  cjf  eatd  tiX.Crt\f[f  fire  m  fdmmonih^Mre*    Of  tliiM 

early  discovery  Itttle   can  be  miiJ»  bccuui^  liitte   tm  knua'n 

Hottt  refert  ibe  epoch  to  the  iKirteefiiH  ctntury.    By  mn  ejc- 

mil  issued  Tti  lh«  twiitrty  thirfl  yt;flr  of  kin^  IMwrtrd   tbr  fir*l, 

however  it  m(>p«ui%   that  Mo#tyti  cf^Uiory   in  tbc    paridt  of 

Wiua*rar4»    FLi0fshire,    wa^  worktsti    during  that    mpiiircii'* 

Hign*:  inU  in  the  twcllfVh  Ccalury  castl  ii»  memii^ui^d  ici  til« 

Ada  regit  bcttti  of  England  «yid  ScotkiiHi  i .     But  a]1ow1ji$^  Hm 

dliodfery  lo  be  no  furihti'  rem«*fi*,  tha  progress  uf  Us  introd^JC- 

tioato  grnieml  use  waa  v€^y  »loWt  ^vi^n  at\er  »o#d   bectixxu^i. 

icttoiiiiii]   cxpenslfc  sirtick  of  I'uei.     Tim  mui^kc  nri^Lng   lr«MB 

iiUKnt/eeA^  m  it  w^s  tiien  UTmeJ^  ivas  by  many  detmcil  very 

pcrekfou^  lo  heaitb,  %o  Intcia^  Ibe  sixteen  I  h  ceniVFyi  Jb?  itit 

tbat  tbc  lord   cb^nct'ilor    Builai^;li,  in  ibe  Ttiga  «C 

bj  tvns  acca^tomed  to  bave  tbt:  coal?  fgkr  tbe  uiEi»  of  kis 

hoQff^  brought  ccK&aiwije  Irom  Puiiibroki.\^b«rd;  bccftt2te  tKey 

emitted  l^ts  smoke  tban  tkuse  imported  frum  tlit:  narth  Qf  Jing^ 

fht  Bnton^,  at  previously  oUerired,   und«-rstood  the  ties  of 

nirtaK  mnd  were  t'urtber  instructed  in  the  ari^  of  mloing  ftnd 

nttaUargy  by  tb€  intelligent  Roirians ;  but  aft^^^^e  ikpttx^ 

tort  of  the  latter^  self  predervation  neces^rily  would  roonopo^ 

lilt  their  attention,  and  peaceful  science  be  obli^d  tv'succiiiidr 

under  the  ^erastating  hand  of  war.    Yet  their  mines  were  not 

^ly ntgletted,  forh  wa^  probably  by  means  of  tbismAH' 

temntom  w«ahh»  that  the  Welsh  were  enabled  to  s«p|»oMf 

tgautft  the  JEngHsh  an  unequal  warfare  for  so  long  a  xmcJ' 

DMDgAontiqriei  after  the  cooqueit»  in  ^nglahd  the  cromw  jU^ 

iQttod  ita  •xelosive  right  to  all  mipes  and  niiDerate.    No  per*-' 

190  eoiild  search  for  ore  unleH  empowered- by  ^  royal  gran^ 

ud  the  coodttions  imposed  were  at  the  discretion  of  rthe  feo4t 

Alich.    JEdward  the  first/ on  his  efiecting  the  eonqueit*ief' 

Wale$»  extended    his   mining  authority  over    that  coimtiy*^ 

'  diredififD 

•  Fcno«nt'i«Hi9t.ofWhitcfor<iAnJHol5W«IL      ..w     ,     .  .j  :    *f 

f  >Araot*a  Hir.orj  of  Edinbursli.  .. 
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directing  by  mandate  the  tithe  of  ore,  dug  in  the  Welsh  mine!?, 
to  he  paid  to  the  respective  churches  in  the  vicinity.  Nor  does 
it  appear,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  land  on  which  a  mine  was 
opened,  had  any  share  in  the  profits,  till  the  reig^n  of  Henry  the 
$jjtih:  when  the  duke  <»f  Bedford  obtained  a  lease  for  ten 
years  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  within  the  kingdom,  on 
condition  of  paying  a  tenth  part  of  the  proceeds  to  the  church, 
a  fiftieth  eo  the  king,  and  a  twcntietkto  the  owner  of  the  land, 
Tbi§  grant  extended  to  all  other  mine>it  containing  gold  and 
silver ;  for  by  the  convenient  chicanery  of  the  law,  all  mines 
producing  the  least  particle  of  either  of  those  precious  metats, 
was,  by  constructive  reasoning,  made  to  come  within  the  grant* 
Thid  Ti-as  a  great  discouragement  to  mining  in  general,  and  a  i 
cruel  hardship  upon  individuals.  Nor  was  the  science  of  mine- 
ralogy, or  the  art  of  mining  likely  to  make  much  progress*  in  a  - 
period,  whcm  miracles  were  admissible  not  only  in  rtiUgtonj  but 
the  aits:  when  the  iransmutation  o/ wrea/«  obtained  the  same 
implicit  credit,  as  the  trimsubstaJitiation  of  the  sacramental  elc-  ' 
meuis ;  and  the  transmuter^  were  shielded  by  royal  protection, 
Queen  Elisabeth^  however,  adopted  a  sound  policy  in  thii  ' 
respect.  Following  the  advice  of  her  council,  she  sent  over 
for  some  experienced  Germans,  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
mines,  as  well  as  smelting  the  ores  and  refining  the  metals.  By 
her  letters  patent  she  granted  licence  to  Thomas  Thurland, 
and  Daniel  Houghsettcr,  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  to  search  for 
aines  of  gold^  silver.  Sec.  &c.  through  several  specified  En- 
glish counties,  and  ilic  whole  principality  i?f  Walti.  A  year^ 
allerwards  she  made  two  more  grants  to  Cornelius  Devosse  and*^ 
Christopher  Shutz.  These  patenlecp,  by  vir'up  of  the  powers*! 
anneiced  to  the  several  grants,  divided  part  of  their  tenure  into ' 
shares  for  sate  :  and  they,  with  the  purchasers  of  such  shares,, 
were  incorporated  by  the  style  of  the  "  governor  assistants  antl'^fl 
CapOBOliAlity  of  the  mines  royal/'  Undtr  this  company  the 
CfMnited  ^ir  Hugh  Middlcton^  farmed  the  principal  silver 
ftod  lead  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  the  profits  of  which  enabled 
j  km  to  oodertalce  that  extraordinary  eilbr!  of  human  ingenuity 
9  and 
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wermt^f  Use  new  rivet,  which  panklly  ig 
c*iy  of  Loutiun.    Bui  ihough  thr  lV>ui  mt^ 

tkm  lakL  for  tJ»e  prea^nt  ticce^  in  mining  smti  mln 
ubidmre  dti  pendent  J  iimiiy  oi' iho»e  numerous  tn  Mra 

ihM  givt'  Brikim  mch  tk  dtcuWd  superiority  in  foreij  k; 

|«t  very  liuic  uf  uiudi  Ltnpurtanci;  waa  ^lirctedt  ti 
of  CkirJca  Ih^  lirsl.  Accunliiig  to  the  teitiaiony  o 
the  le^  mtut:!  iu  FUntjihiri:  wtrrc  nat  worker d  bfifo 
lG£^8k  wb«3n  llr.  Wright  and  hU  aMoci^^tcd  ailventi 
Uiibeii  &  aoidliujdf  hou&e  al  lialkin.  The  aubi^qi 
iiou  ill  ii^tiing  colics nii  ^an  encouraged  by  the  rep^fti 
mer  rcsinctivti  »tatui«fl|  mid  die  enacLine  ht  £ 

Kisg  WjUlain  ami  M&ry^  that  p^rsans  han  m 

tiD,  Jvadv  &c«  tthali  enjoy  ihe  ^amc  atihouga  ci 
imiurs^  tilt  king  haYing  the  right  of  pre-emijti      in  im  mm- 

(trtioi  reguiated  prices  *,  except  in  Dttvonsblre  a 

4GiiicvuTiJit£^  £iiiDG£>s,  aoAU^,  and  canals,     \^  a 

neral  view  may  be  con9idt^red  a  century^  at  leaat,  qci...  \^ 
hod  ai  to  its  state  of  agriculiurc.  Tb&  Webb  farmer  gtuu 
wtliQ  very  thri:&ho]d»  Hi^  mode  of  ploughing  bears  no  reiav 
UMHb  either  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  seed  to  be  committed 
to  it .  The  course  of  crops  also  is  violently  outrageous  in  its 
dcnttnds  4>n  the  pabolaof  the.  land.  Wheat  is  not  generally 
powD^aiui  other  white  crops#  such  as  barley  and  oats,  suoceeil 
C9^  other  in  rotation,  till  nature,  wearied  with  the  burthen, 
nfi»ei  to  bear  it  any  longer :  and  tired  of  the  numerous  proh 
fS^  she  has  anreasQiiably  been  forced  to  support,  evinces  her 
inability  to  afford  them  any  further  sustenance ;  and  the  fieldf, 
tlmftnatucally,  laid  down  to  grass  exhibit  a  dreary  aspect  of 
dwiodbng  vegetation^  as  disgraceful  to  the  cultivator,  as  it  is 
hnenlable  to  the  beholder.  After  thus  depriving  the  glebe  of 
lU  iu  strength,  the  Welsh  farmer  takes  no  efiectual  steps  to  ro- 
ll pair 

*  On  opndilioo,  that  ther«  wm  paid  to  tke  owD«rt  wiMun  thiity  dsyt,  mftar 
tbt  ofethoBld  bf^  raited,  and  before  remofed,  for  copper  ore,  washed  aii4 
■tide  Wfrchantablt,  1(1.  per  ton ;  fox  lead  91.  and  for  tin  or  iron  fl. 
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pairXhe  \m$,  berng  equally  ignorant  of  the  me^n^  of  ^Tneliors-^ 
tion,  as  of  ihe  fieri vabl©  benefits.     Lime  is  generally  bad  re- 
course  to,  and  if  tbis  calholican  fnWt  he  bas  arrived  at  bis  nilfl 
plds  ultra.     Marl  is  seldom  sought  for,  and  the  plaister  stone 
or  ailabaster,  so  successfully  used  as  a  manure  in  America,  is 
Entirely  neglected  iti  Wales.    The  general  ■want  both  of  upper, 
as  well  as  under,  draininp^  h  too  obvious.     For  lack  of  whicll^l 
large  tracts  of  fine  levelled  land,  can  only,  m  wet  seasons,  bo  par-™ 
lially  broTight  into  cultivation.     Those  grand  conscrratories  of 
^ass  for  jipring  feed,  water-meada,  so  essential  in  a  breed mg 
district,  are  scarcely  known ;  although  in  this  country  nature 
4ias  formed  many ;    and   pointed   out  numerous  facilities  of 
snaking  more.     Weeds   are  sijffered  to  increase,  because  tbey 
*are  considered  serviceable  to  the  ftiturc  ley  ;  by  which  half  the 
■cropTS  generally  stifled  or  deprived  of  its  requisite  nourishment. 
The  rmplements  of  husbandry  are  rude,  and  ill  calculated  fiiTB 

' "halting  a  progress  in  agrictiltural  amelioration:  and  the  wani 
*€f  convenibnt  outhouses  fonns  a  considerable  drawback  upon 

l^he-  profits  of  the  farmer.   'Many  of  the  errors  so  visible  in  the 

■*igrk'u!ture  of  (his  country,  evidently  arise  from  the  ignorance,. 
prejudice,  indolence,   aiwl  poverty  of  the  tenants ;  but  other^ 
auses  are  attributable   to  the  proprietors  of  estates.     One  tsJH 

[Hiot  granting  proper  leases,  the  lands  for  the  most*  part  being 
let  from  year  to  year,     A  still  more  injudicious  custom,  is  tto^ 
feetting  farms  by  auction.  ^ 

'Though  this  is  the  general  state  of  agricuhure  through  the 
principahty  yet  striking,  and  honourable  instances  occur  m 
Jivers  places  of  more  rational  conduct*  Many  gentlemen  are 
etting  the  example  of  the  most  improved  practice,  and  mani- 
festing  that,  lands  in  Wales  with  similar  treatment,  are  capable^ 
»f  becoming  equally  productive  with  those  of  England,  An 
irhat  augurs  well,  as  to  future  improvements  is,  that  in  »\me 
bvery    county    has  t>een  formed  an  association    of  intelligent 

'agriculturists,  fur  the  purpojies  of  improving  the  country  by  the 
Introduction  and  encouragement  of  a  better  system  of  husban* 
dr) ,    These,  which  have  already  produced  the  moat  salutary  i 
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iflkcti  will  be  duly  iiotieeci  in  the  agricaltural  detail  of  each 
eonDCy«  Aod  a  line  iheitre  h  opened  for  the  display  of  theif 
laboYiTsintbis  grand  work  of  anne  Moral  ion,  for«  in  addition  to  the 
iloveuly  state  of  ikrming,  ^nd  the  unproductive  condition  of 
miMtt&  in  general,  there  are  in  Wales  more  than  1 50,CN}0  acref 
of  waste  lauds;  pari  of  which  would  make  excellent  upland 
pasture,  part  is  capahk  of  being  coni^erted  into  excellent  ara* 
ble ;  and  a  large  portion  well  adapted  Tor  planting  to  advantage 
iritb  timber  trees.  But  so  multifarious  are  the  sioils  in  diflcrent 
puts  of  this  diversified  country^  so  variable  the  praciices  of  the 
itv^ral  ilistricts,  and  even  of  different  places  in  the  same  ;  that 
no  ^neral  account,  however  eopionf,  would  be  adequate  to 
convey  any  tolerably  accurate  view  of  this  interesting  subjects 
"Hie  reader  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  remarks  which 
1^11  occur  in  local  description, 

from  the  nature,  as  well  us  the  number  of  the  rivers  in  Cam- 
bria, the  erection  of  bridgrsi  mast  have  excitedj  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, ihe  attention  of  the  Welsh,     For  many  of  them  arc  I^ki 
deep  to  be  ford  able  J  some  subject  to  such  inundating  bodies  of 
water  issuing  from  the  mountaintj  during  rains,  as  to  be  for 
days  together  impassable,  at  the  usual  fordable  places :  and 
others  again  flow  through  such  narrow  glens,  and  deep  ravines, 
AS  to  exhibit  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  traveller,  withovit 
Ae  aid  of  what  may  be  tended  pendeni  bridges ;  that  is,  such  as 
ve  thrown  from  crag  to  crag,  at  a  prodigious  height  above  the 
^^r.    The  difficulty  of  erecting  such,  has  induced  the  vulgar 
toftttribate  their  cpnstruction  to  infernal  aid.  ,  Of.  thiskiod,  is 
^  bridge,  or  rather  two  bridges,  on  the  Mynach,  near  Hafpd 
io  Cardigfuisliire,  called  Pont  ar  Mynach,  forming  a  pas9  over 
lawful  yawning  chasm,  through  which  the  river  rolls ;i^ 
waters  to  the  Rheidiol.    Another,  but  not  equally  e;KaIted  high 
ill  air,  is  called  Pont-aber-glas-lyn,  that  forms  a  communication 
over  a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountainous  ridge,  separating  the  al- 
pine <>dttntie8ofCaernarTonaQ4  Merioneth.  Numerous,  bridgeo^ 
consiiting  of  a  jingle  arch  each,  of  which  oDmbeo  is.  the  cele* 
,  jiffiMfd^and  jvttUy.adm^  y  pryddj.  Imtridiog  tb^  boiit»* 
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Tons  Tafle  in  Glamorganshire^  are  scattered  over  the  country; 
and  gite  to  its  scenery  additional  diversity  and  beauty.  Far 
almost  the  whole  of  this  description  in  Wales^  are  formed  of  a 
small  segment  of  a  large  circle,  and  from  the  different  sweeps 
they  take,  according  to  the  length  of  the  respective  chords, 
prodace  a  countless  Tariety.  Among  those  bridges,  composed 
of  more  than  one  arch,  the  triangular-arched  bridge  over  rhe 
river  Dee  at  Llangollen,  is  carious  for  it*  mode  of  construction, 
and  great  anttquity.     The  bridge  across  the  Conwy  near  Llaii- 

Tvrsc  is  an  elegant  structure,  and  does  credit  to  the  taste,  as  well 

•as  skill  of  the  architect,  Inigo  Jones.  The  bridge  of  five  ar- 
ches^at  Bangor  iscoed,  in  Flintshire,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  pon- 
tic masonry.  The  town  of  Caermarthcn  is  entered  by  a  loirg 
ftncient  handsome  bridge;  but  the  stupendous  aqueduct,  by 
which  the  continuation  of  the  Ellesmere  canal  is  carried  over 
the  river  Dee  at  Pont  Cyssyllte,  between  Lllangollen.  and 
Chirk  in  Denbighshire,  is  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  this  species  of 

-  architecture ;  that  can  only  be  exceeded  in  grandeur  or  uti- 
lity, by  the  {wrojected  bridge  over  the  Menai  straits,  by  whidi 
it  is  proposed  to  form  a  land  communication  between  the 
county  of  Caernarvon  and  the  island  of  Anglesea.  This  is  an 
undertaking,  which  will  be  truly  worthy  the  enterprising  spi- 
rit of  British)  genius.  Though  long  famed  for  its  bridges,  yet 
Wales  was  nearly  an  utter  strange,  to  w  hat  in  most  countries 
occasions  their  erection,  good  roads.  Till  within  a  few  years 
past,  this  country  merited  the  description,  given  by  Johnstone 
in  his  Idler,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  *•  the  land  of  pathless  deserts.** 
Except  the  two  great  mail-roads,  forming  the  communication 
with  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  by  way  of  Milford  and 

■  Holyhead,  whence  the  packets  sail  to  that  country,  scarcely  a 
road  could  be  found,  calculated  for  the  passing  of  carriages.  To 
this  essential  point  for  profit,  convenience  and  comfort,  th^ 
great  proprietors  have  of  late  years  laudably  directed  their  at- 
tention, and  with  the  most  beneficial  effect.  The  country  may 
now  be  traversed  in  almost  every  direction,  and  few  towns  are 
devoid  of  the  accommodating  vehicle^  a  post  chaise.    Many  of 

th« 


the  roads  of  the  interior  are  narroi^Tj  aiid  from  the  nature  of  tli« 
cowilrj^  H^bonnil  with  tVeqat'iit  and  long  asceiUs  iiitl  descents f 
bottbcy  arc  no  longer  %vhat  formerly  ihey  were,  merely  land-* 
floocl^uNieg^4>r  nariow  lioUowsj  down  the  centre  of  which  th^ 
uriiTfi  flowed  to  tlie  great  annoyarice  and  frequi^nl  p^ril  of  tUo 
inYflkr*  Under  the  auspicei  of  the  public  spirited  i)obJefn£uu 
the  hie  lord  Penrhyn,  a  grand  roaj  has  been  cut  through  the 
wnrnvme  range  of  lofty  mounuins,  denominated  Snowdonia^ 
by  which  a  fine  eKtenslre  comnmnleation  bas  been  opened 
bttAfcen  the  mternal  partd  of  North  Wales  and  the  coait, ;  and 
thtj^reat  thoroughfare  from  London  to  Dyblin  by  way  of  IJoly- 
bcaildiminislied  in  l(in^lij  compared  wUh  the  former  on e^  by 
way  of  Shrewsbury  and  Conway,  twenty *fiye  mika.  Num^^ 
foflj  fiijada  have  been  widened^  short enedj  and  otherwise  ^m^^ 
Iterated  hy  the  addition  of  druins^  archer,  biitlge-s  &c*  to  the 
gitat  acce»mmodation  of  travel ter^^  ojid  ^tieral  benefit  of  the, 
inhabiimit!*.  Already  ha;^  the  country  begun  to  experience  the 
vivmiage.^  by  new  comniunications  having  been  opened  for 
tbe  produce  of  tlie  Interior,  in  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  car- 
ciii^e>  mid  easy  access  thus  afiordcd  for  the  po^tas^e  of  ponde- 
rous articles  U9  the  sea  coast,  or  to  the  intercommunications 
with  the  navigable  rivers,  those  water-ways  of  the  Chinese, 
inland  canals. 

Bad  roads,  and  a  dilliculty  of  communication  between  pluceg 
distant  from  each  otUer^  cxrcasion  a  kind  of  sterility  in  a  coun- 
*fy,and  render  most  thi;igs  much  dearer  and  scarcer  than  they 
would  otherwise  be ;  and  a  nation  placed  in  the  most  favoura- 
hie  climate,  and  blest  with  the  most  fertile  soil,  if  it  have  bad 
roads,  and  be  without  the  convenient  modes  of  conveyance, 
will  not  be  so  rich  and  affluent  as  the  less  favoured  in  climate 
and  soib  which  possesses  excellent  roads  and  canals,  supposing 
the  genius  and  industry  of  both  nations  to  be  the  same. 

"  Good  roads^  canals,  and  navigable  rivers/'  obseryes  aa 
intelligent  writer,  "  by  diminishing  the  expence  of  ca^rriage, 
put  the  remote  parts  of  a  country  more  upon  a  leyel  jyith  those 
ifk  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns;  they  are>  on  that  account^ 
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Ae  greatest  of  all  improremenls.    They  encourage  the  ciiltka' 
tion  of  remote  parts,  which  must  always  be  the  most  expensive 
circle  of  the  country,  and  thereby  rents  are  much  improved. 
They  are  advanta^jeous  to  rowns  by  breaking  up  the  monopoly 
of  the  country  in  their  neighbourhootl ;  and  they  are  acl%'anta» 
geous  to  that  part  of  the  country.    Though  they  introduce 
_^me  real  commodities  they  ofTer  many  new  markets  for  pro- 
Miice/*      ♦  Canals  may    be  considered  as  so  many  roads  of 
Im  certain  kind,  on  which  one  horse  will  draw   as    much   at 
Ffliirty,  or  on  which  one  man  and  horse  will  transport  as  many 
[goods  as  eighteen  horses  on  ordinary  roadx.      Much   has  been 
[advanced  on  the  probable  adi^antages  and  disadvantages  of  an 
[Extensive  inland  navigation,  and  pri>bably   the  decision  of  the 
[question  mast  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  experitince  of  future 
generations.     It  has  been  stated  on  one  side,  that  the  partizans 
let  canals  have  not  failed  to  adopt  a  mode  of  reasoning,  more 
[specious  than  solid,  by  adverting  to  the  advantages  of  this  kind 
[of  commtinication  between  the  extreme  parts  of  th<i  vast  and 
[populous  empire  of  China,  and  the  swampy  morasses  of  Hol- 
land, %vhichj  without  drains,  would  not  only  be  impas«abk%  but 
ibsolutel>  uninhabitable.     Neither  of  which  are  apposite  cases 
[fo  make  deductions  frora^  for  this  island^  the  remotest  parts  of 
I  which  from  the  sea  are  so  small  a  distance,  that  with  the  as^is- 
[  (ance  of  its  navigable  rivers,   land  carriage  becomes  a  trivial 
I  pbject  in  the  value  of  its  exports  or  imports.    For  it  has  been 
rcmarkedj  the  very  idea  of  a  navigable  river,  the  expences  and 
'  the  prufits  of  which  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the   incumbent 
[trade,  pre-supposes  much  to  be  brotiglit  in,  and  much  to  be 
I  Carried  out,  and   consequently  includes  not  only  produce,  but 
population.     It  might  be  therefore  reasonable  ground  for  hesi- 
-tation,  whether  the  benefit  uf  a  partial  water  carriage,  in  an  in- 
I  Jand  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  produce  and  the  consump- 
i  iion  preserve  nearly  an  equal  pace  with  each  other,  will  eom- 
^  Jcnsate  for  the  loss  of  thousands  of  acri^s  uf  the  most  valuable 
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lhii%  rcndtred  yfclesa  far  the  purp^nsef  of  agriculture,  and 
ckt  jnitlit^'arious  injury  don^  tu  tW  adjacciiit  uieadows  hy  the 
lulling  11  f  tlie  waier  through  the  bunks;  not  to  mem  ton  tbf^ 
abviAuicc  of  depredations  to  which  all  kinds  of  pro{>ert^  iu  the 
iricuitjT  of  a  cniml  are  Qbviou^^ly  and  unavoidably  exposed.  On 
die  other  hand  it  is  remarked^  that  tbts  lifu;  of  a  c^ial  occupie« 
but  s  ve  M  hpace  of  ground,  and  instead  of  diioiniiilriif||^^ 

il  greaii;  es  the  quantity  of  corn  bnd  by  the  convcymofi^r 

iiafiofils  for  m^inure  to  render  productive  bnrren  mlh,  A^id  a 
nf  corn  is  left  lor  tile  use  of  m^inkind^  by  the 
es  it  occasions  in  the  currying  business* 
Ith&f  alio  been  objected j  that  the  increase  of  inland  naviga- 
by  ilft  superior  cheapness  ^nd  ease>  certainly  diniini&h 
oar  coasting  trade,  and  consequently  weaken  the  navy,  tlie  na- 
ture and  constitutional  buKvai  k  of  Great  Britain-  This  objec* 
M|ii«mewhat  like  the  ftirnser  one:  it  is  regretting  the  enjoy* 
memtot  ati  advantage,  and  the  apprehension  is  apparently  un- 
IhuuleJ :  for,  ax  all  the  various  branches  of  conuntTCe  nmtu- 
dljr  deptnd  on,  and  itupport  one  another^  the  e&ten^ion  of  the 
iabad  c  ^    will  not  dltninish,  but  greatly  enlarge  the 

nsambet  •  Aud  seamen,  especially  the  Idiur,  by  the  acccs* 

fiQft  of  va^t  numbers  of  yuung  men*  trained  up  in  the  manage* 
acot  of  Milk  kind  ojrf;,  in  partn  of  the  country  where  no  Hiitl  nor 
oar  wa<  ever  seen  bcfurc  the  introduction  uf  canab*  And  expe- 
dience haa  actually  coniiruied  this  rtasouing,  not  only  in  the 
general  increase  of  shipping,  and  consequtJitly  of  i»eainen,^  bu% 
by  the  certain  knoukdge^  that  the  interiur  part  of  the  country 
has  began  to  rival  the  coai^t  as  a  nursery  of  seaineu^  both  for 
ibc  oiercbant  ve^iels  and  ships  of  war. 

H4  Another 

*  la  tb«  jeir  1760,  jujt  befure  the  Duke  of  Bridgw^ter'f  fint  cnt\$\  wn% 
iaiibrUi  the  ilup«  cleufcd  out  of  the  purts  of  £jigl'4j)d  ^crf  rnted  lo  curry 
471^141  tofif.  In  tlte  jear  1790,  when  almoit  ill  Ktjglt«iid  wai  inlcrtccted 
hy  cuamht  tJirir  t)urihrn  hes  1^379,  3v?9  luni  (rvguUr  niensurctncnt)  wliali 
B>o«  hare  retjuirrd  convidcrnbly  more  than  double  (he  tiitt»bpr  of  i«tlur» ;  nud 
tJtart  ctn  b«  tio  di>ubt  that  fhe  inland  utrig&tion  has  tontnbytcd  iu  pr«|Kir* 


Another  oljectioB  is,  thai  Tart  tiiiiis  of  money  hare  l>ecti 
sunk  to  making  canals.  Bm  this  is  a  very  friroloos  cavil.  If 
an  estate  is  productive,  the  owner  will  never  oliject  to  its  being 
too  great  And  diis  kind  of  property  has  never  fiuled  of  being 
advantageous  to  the  public,  even  in  those  instances,  where  it 
has  not  been  profitable  to  the  proprietors.  Bat  granting  the 
worst,  that  the  canal  is  useless  to  the  public,  and  consequently 
a  dead  loss  to  the  proprietors,  there  h  still  no  national  loss :  the 
money  is  only  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  numerous 
sobscribersy  who  are  generally  in  circumstances  to  bear  the  loss 
of  the  sums  subscribed,  into  the  hands  of  industrious  mecha- 
nics and  labourers,  who  immediately  return  it  into  the  general 
circulation.  None  of  it  is  either  hoarded  or  sent  out  of  the 
country.  Many  turnpike  roads  cost  more  by  the  mile  than 
some  canals  do:  and  as  one  horse  can  draw  as  great  a  weight 
of  goods  upon  a  canal,  as  thirty  can  draw  upon  a  road,  the  supe* 
perior  serviceableness  and  profit  of  the  canals  is  obvious. 

Improvements  by  internal  navigation  had  been  long  neglect- 
ed in  this  country,  though  equally  capable  of  such  advantages 
as  England.  Long  had  her  mines  of  lead,  copper,  iro^,  coals, 
and  many  other  minerals,  lain  entirely  neglected  fi)r  want  of 
that  spirit  of  trade  and  encouragement  necessary  for  exploring 
the  treasures  contained  in  the  bowels  of  her  mountains;  and, 
although  late,  yet  she  at  last  sees  the  advantage  of  canals,  some 
of  which  are  cut  into  the  very  hills  which  abound  in  every 
u^ful  and  necessary  mineral ;  nor  is  the  surface  defective  in 
the  gifts  of  nature,  for  here  is  some  of  the  finest  ship  building 
timber  in  the  world,  which,  for  ages  in  many  places  has  been 
decaying  for  want  of  a  proper  conveyance  to  a,  market.  The 
gentlemen  of  this  country  are  at  last  awake  to  their  true  inter- 
est, by  observing  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Severn,  and  at  length,  by  a  most  laudable  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  the  land  owners,  will  doubtless  be  successful, 
and  becon^e  a  pattern  for  other  parts  of  the  country  to  fol- 
low after. 
As  it  was  expected  and  foretold,  that  unusual  advantages 

might 


tught  be  expected  from  ctnds  IB  diit  coiuitry;  noaooberdii 
such  ipecttlatioiit  begin,  than  the  emahition  of  the  neighbour^ 
ug  geatlenienaiid  land  owners  wae  roaaed  to  a  proper  aenaeof 
the  treaaures,  bid  in  the  boireb  of  the  monntainsi  and  who  ate 
now  incfeasing  and  further  extending  canal  navigatiooj  to  bring 
thoae  Talnable  mmerala  into  Qae»  not  only  to  their  own  profit 
and  advantage,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  coontry. 

In  North  Walea  the  firat  project  which  atnick  the  landed 
intereat  waa,  the  junction  of  the  navigation  on  the  rivera  SeVem 
and  Dee,  by  opening  an  aquatic  commuuication  through  tho 
countiea  of  Denbigh  and  Flint  aTith  variooa  ramificationa  into 
the  mining  and  manufiurtnring  diatricta  in  the  adjacent  counUea. 
This  plan  waa  carried  into  effifct  by  cutting  a  canal  from  tho 
Serem  near  Shrewsbory*  to  the  Dee  in  the  Ticinity  of  Cheater, 
and  from  the  origtoal  aubacribera  having  held  their  meetings  ait 
the  town  of  Elleamere  inMirophire,  or  aome  other  circumatancep 
it  beara  the  inappropriate  name  of  the  Elktmert  camL 

<*The  act  for  this  canal  waa  obtained  in  S4.  Geo.  III.  It  joins 
Ae  Severn  on  the  northern  side  of  Shrewsbury,  atBagley 
firidge,  and  taking  a  north  course,  passes  Newton,Walford,  fiase* 
iiarcb,Weston,  LuUingfield,  and  Ilordlcy  ;  here  a  cut  branches  to 
Llangmynech  town  and  lime-works,  being  Vi  miles ;  the  canal 
then  passes  Francton  common,  from  whence  the  Whitehavem 
branch  commences ;  it  is  then  continued  and  passing  Ridges* 
by  Old  Martin,  crosses  the  river  Morlas,  and  soon  after  the  tiver 
Ceiriog,  then  proceeds  near  to  Chirk  Castle,  and  crosses  the 
river  Dee  at  Pont^y-Cyssyllte,  by  a  noble  aqueduct;  it  then 
goes  to  Roabon,  Newhall,  Bersham,  Chapel,  from  whence 
the  Frood  branch  proceeds,  which  is  three  and  a  half  miles ;  it 
then  passes  Gresford,  whence  a  branch  of  four  miles  goes  Is 
Holt;  from  thence  it  passes  PuUbrd  in  a  direct  line,  and  Leach 
Hall,  and  crossing  the  Dee,  passes  on  the  West  side  of  Chester, 
ami  then  by  Backford,  Chorlton,  Croughton,  Stoke,  Stanney, 
Whetby,  and  there  joins  the  river  Mersey,  beiug  hi  miles  long^ 
with  537  lockage.  From  the  junction  with  the  Severn  at  Bag- 
ley  Bridgtt  to  Newton,  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter^  with  110  feet 
1  rise; 


hmm  diencse  to  FraKtm  aammm  k  fiteca  Md  a  hslf 
wicfa  42  feet  rtie;  thmoe  to  ^i  ■■■■lin  coonKm  ii 
tkiwaad  l-4liiiinlct,wrtii43loctrin;tlHBOttotiMrivcrDe« 
iieigblniil«»OB  alercl;  directiy  fiwiliwncii  k  75  fiMt  rke^ 
iolnlfonule;  tiiciic« to  tW Fraod  brandi  k  ciglrtand  a  half 
nilet,  and  level,  and  the  MBUiik :  liieBce  to  Cheitcr  k  devea 
and  a  half  mtks,  and  380  feet  &U;  fnatlMKO  lotbaMeney 
k  eight  milen,^'* 

The  Whitclnirch  brandi  joioa  it  near  Unmikj,  and  fTrtrndt 
^mrteeB  milet. 

The  LlaBymynedi  branch  k  tivelre  milei^  witii  21  feet  &1U 
and  proceeds  feooD  near  Hordfey,  where  it  leaves  the  main  line 
by  FeltoD  and  Marty n  Chapel  to  LknymyneclL 

MoNTGOXEET  Casial.  The  act  fer  thk  canal  was  obtained 
M.  Geo.  IIL  It  onites  with  a  branch  of  theSUesMeio  canai^ 
Ter^  near  JJanymynech,  and  there  crosBes  the  river  Vemwy, 
where  it  joins  another  branch  of  the  Ellesmere  canal ;  and  then 
goes  by  Gwem-fele^  where  a  cut  branches  off  to  Gnikfiekl  and 
Welsh  Pool ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Severn  by  Berbiew  to  Newtown  in  Montgomeryshire.  Thu 
canal  is  twenty-seven  miles  long,  besides  the  cnts,  and  the  lock- 
age is  3?5  feet.  The  cot  to  Guilsfield  is  three  and  l-4th  miles» 
and  level.  This  canal  joining  the  Ellesmere,  affords  a  ready 
conveyance  to  Shrewsbury  and  Chester;  and  should  the  one 
intended  to  be  made  from  Newtown  by  Ludlow,  form  a  janc- 
tion  with  the  Leominster  canal,  it  will  open  a  communication 
highly  advantageous  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  river  Severn. 
Quarries  of  lime-stone,  free-stone,  slate,  &c.  as  well  as  mines  of 
coal,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  are  found  on  the  borders  of  this 
canal  its  whole  length,  which  will  fmd  a  ready  and  cheap  con- 
veyance to  a  certain  market,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the 
owners,  as  well  as  to  the  consumers  and  manufacturers. 

South  Wales  preceded  North  Wales  in  this  kind  of  improve* 
•  ment. 

Kidwelly  Canal.  This  canal  is  the  private  profperty  of  the 
two  coheiresges  of  a  Mr.  Keymer,  who  cut  this  communication 

.    at 

*  See  Pbilipp*s  History  of  Inland  Nivigtlion. 


^  hh  private  expetice,  between  three  and  four  mile^  1<^ngf  in 
bis  own  estate^  from  tbe  town  of  Kidwelly,  in  Carnmrihenjibire, 
lo  Ids  coal  mines  and  Hme-stone  works ;  wKkh  at  the  s^me  timis 
climt  it  enriches  the  worthy  and  re^pi^ctable  projiriettirs,  ii*  of 
tiie  greatest  icrvice  and  ndhty  to  the  neighbourhood  for  miiet 
gronnil, 

CAwmrr  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  Canal.     Tn  1790  an  act  waf 
obtained  for  cutting  a  canal  from  Card  iff  to  Merthyr  Tydvill,  a 
distance  of  %S  miles :  \i  begins  at  PenarihJ  below  Cardiff^  and 
pa«se$Llandaffand  Pielly  bridge  lo  Merthyr  Tydvrl,  ami  by  a 
branch  takes  in  those  iron  furnaces  which  have  begun  to  work 
Oear  Aberdare,  and  where,  no  doubt,  from  this  easy  convey- 
flnce,that  new  ones  will  be  erectedj  as  this  facile  and  cheap  car->^ 
nage  to  a  market  for  such  heavy  ariiclesj  is  all  that  was  wanted* 
Tile  lime-stone  and  coals  which  before  were  useless  to  the  owner 
now  find,  by  this  canal «  a  ready  demand  and  easy  carriage; 
and  the  works  are  become  a  prosperous  and  profitable  uodertak- 
iog.  Tbe  fell  from  Merthyr  Tydvil  to CaerdifF  is  nearly  600  feet 
AlllOii&E  Canal.    The  act  for  cutclng  this  canal  from  the 
filTage  of  Aberdarc,  in  the  cr^unty  of  Glamorgan,   was  ob- 
tained 33  Geo.  III.  and  joins  the  Glamorgan  canal  at  the  fork» 
Ibade  by  the  junction  of  the  little  river  Cynon  with  the  river 
Taffe.     It  goes  through  a  beautiful  country,  parallel  with  the 
lirer  Cynon  to  Aberdare,  being  in  length  seven  miles  and  a 
half;  the  first  part  is  level,  but  three  miles  next  to  Aberdare 
has  a  rise  of  41  feet.  There  is  a  rail-way  from  Aberdare,  which 
crosses  the  Cynon,  near  the  village,  and  joins  the  Neath  canal 
at  Abemant,  in  length  eight  miles  and  a  half. 

Neath  Canal.  A  canal  from  Neath  to  Farno  Vaughan  had 
ioogbeen  in  contemplation,  and  application  was  made  to  parlia- 
ttient  in  1790,  and  an  act  was  immediately  granted  for  cutting 
a  canal  from  Neath,  in  Glamorganshire,  to  Furno  Vaughan  in 
the  same  county,  the  mountains  abounding  in  coals,  Hme-stone> 
iron  ore,  copper,  lead,'  &c.  This  canal  is  about  13  miles  long, 
and  near  the  town  of  Neath  joins  the  river  Neath. 

Brecknock  Canal.  The  act  for  this  canal  was  obtained 
99  Geo.  JIL  and  unites  witb  the  Monmouth  canal  eight  miles 

and 
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and  a  half  from  ^>wpori/  and  one  luile  from  PontypooU  It 
crosses  the  river  Avon,  where  by  a  tunnel  it  goes  through  tbje 
highlands  there,  about  220  yards  in  length,  and  passes  the  town 
•f  Abergavenny,  towards  the  Usk,  proceeding  parallel  with 
^t  river  to  Brecknock.  FroQi  where  it  joins  the  Monu^outh 
canal  it  is  11  miles  to  Abergavenny,  and  also  for  three  miles 
£irther  it  is  level ;  from  thence  to  Brecknock  is  eighteen  miles 
and  a  half,  with  68  feet  rise ;  from  Abei'gavenny  to  the  canal 
is  one  mile,  of  raiUw^y;  also  from  the  canal  at  Cwm-Clydach 
to  the  Wain-Dew  coal  and  iron-works  there  is  a  rail-way  four 
S|Mles  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  also  another  rail-road 
«  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  canal  to  Llangreney,  which 
crossing  the  river  Usk. 

Swansea  Canal.  The  act  ibr  this  canal  was  obtainjsd  34  Geo. 
III.  and  goes  from  the  town  of  Swansea  in  Glamorganshire,  by 
Llandwir,  and  thence  runs  parallel  with  the  river  Tawy,  crosses 
the  little  riyer  Twrch^  and  ^nds  at  Heu-noyadd.  It  is  17  miles 
)ong>  and  has  373  feet  rise,  that  is  to  say,  from  Svva^isea  to  op- 
posite Pont-ar-Tawy,  which  is  eight  miles  and  three  quarters, 
it  has  105  feet  rise;  thence  to  Pont  Gvvaynclawdd  is  eight  miles, 
and  has  230  feet  rise ;  the  other  three-quarters  of  a  mile  rises 
31  feet.  This  canal  goes  through  a  country  like  the  last»  plen^ 
tiful  in  all  kinds  of  ores  and  mineral  substances. 

In  the  year  1801  application  was  made  to  parliament,  to  ob- 
tain a  bill  for  the  cutting  a  navigable  canal  from  Spitty,  near 
the  port  of  Llanelly,  to  the  town  of  Llandovery,  in  Caermar* 
thenshire;  which  would  open  a  communication  to  the  sea, 
through  the  whole  interior  of  that  extensive  and  rich  county. 

Maxufactures^  Commeece,  &c.     Manufactures,  till  within 

a  fcw  years,  were  not  very  extensively  diffused,  nor  could  they 

be  considered  of  much  account  in  the  general  scale  of  produ^r 

live  industry.    Wales,  however>  for  centuries  wa*  celebrated 

for  its  flannels,  and  though  competitors  are  found  in  Yorkshirf^ 

and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  yet  the  country  may 

be  still  considered  as  standing  unrivalled  in  (he  manufacture^  of 

this  useful  article.    The  trade  is  principally  confmed  to  Notth 

Walesa 
*  See  the  Beauties,  Vol.  Xf.  Blomikoathshirc,  p.  V9. 
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Wdc^  ttid  the  fbUowing  ttatement  extracted  from  tn  aceoofll 
dmrn  up  by  ^  person  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  may 
serve  as  a  tolerable  View  of  the  woollen  trade.* 

The  difierent  articles  of  mannfocture  are  webs,  flamiehL 
stockings,  wigs,  gloves,  and  socks*  Webs  are  distinguished  by 
the  trade  into  two  sorts,  1.  Strong  or  high  country  dodL 
2.  Small  or  low  country  cloth. 

I.  Strong  cloth  is  made  in  Merionethshire,  and  principally 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Dolgelln  and  Machynlleth:  at  this  lat* 
ter  place  a  manufactory  on  a  small  scale  has  lately  been  esta- 
blidied,  a  circumstance  only  worthy  of  notice,  as  forming  tlia 
commencement  of  a  change  in  preparing  the  wool,  which  will 
probably  soon  become  general. 

Almost  erery  little  fahner  makes  webs,  and  few  cottages  ia 
these  parts  are  without  a  loom;  all  kinds  of  wool  are  used  iil- 
diicriminately,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  refuse  from  the 
wool-staplers  and  skinners  is  collected  from  all  quarters  for  this 
purpose.  During  a  time  of  peace  much  Kentish  wool  used  to  b^ 
imported.  Many  farmers  however  employ  wool  of  their  own 
growth,  and  this  produces  by  far  the  best  kind  of  cloth.  The 
itaocfard  ^idth  of  this  article  is  seven-eighths  of  a  yard ;  the 
length  of  a  piece,  or  what  is  emphatically  styled  a  web,  is 
about  200  yards :  this  consists  of  two  ends,  each  100  yards,  thus 
divided  for  the  conveniency  of  carriage.  The  quality  is  neces- 
sarily of  Tarious  degrees.  The  market  for  this  cloth  was 
Shrewsbury ;  but  it  is  now  little  more  than  nominally  so.  A  mar- 
ket however  is  regularly  held  every  Thursday,  in  a  great  room 
belonging  to  the  Drapers'  Company,  into  which  none  but  the 
members  of  that  corporation  are  admitted.  To  this  monopoly 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  removal  of  the  market  from  Shrewsbury, 
as  persons  not  of  the  fraternity,  but  who  pursued  the  same 
trade,  intercepted  the  cloth  in  its  way  to  the  town;  so  that  the 
drapers  themselves,  whenever  trade  is  brink,  are  obliged  to  go 
ap  into  the  country,  (as  the  phrase  is)  and  buy  goods  wherever 
diey  can  find  them;  at  Dolgellu,  Machynlleth,  the  villages. 

farm- 
*  S«c  Aikini'tJoanuUofaTooi^  &c. 


^rm-hodsej;,  cottages^  or  fulling  mills*  In  consequence  of  thf# 
it  is  now  bfeconoe  a  custom  with  the  principal  drapers  to  keep 
•ervants  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  DolgeUu  or  its  neigh- 
baurhood,wbo  gtvt  acquainted  withlhe  persons  who  nmke  cloth, 
assist  the  poorer  ones  frequently  with  small  sums  of  money 
purcliase  waoU  and,  in  fact^  superintend  the  making  and 
f  dressing  of  the  goods. 

2.  Small  clotii  is  the  produce  of  Denbighshire.   It  is  entirely 

lanufactured  within  the  parish  of  the  Glynn>  a  large  tract  of 

Lcountry  including  Llajigollen  and  Corwen.     There  i^  no  esta* 

iilii>hed  factory  far  this  article*    Small  cloth  is  about  one-eighth 

\fpi  a  yard  narrower  than  strong  cloth ;  its  length  is  the  same. 

I  This  cloth  h  chiefly  sold  in  a  dyed  state.     Some  quantity  is  in* 

deed  sent  ofl*in  lU  native  or  white  state^  but  all  that  is  dyed  h, 

^#r  ought  to  be>  of  this  kind;  the  reason  of  which  is  that  the 

oarser  sort  of  the  high  country  cloth  abounds  with  long  white 

bafrsj  called  keinps  incapable  of  taking  the  dye.     This  fabric  ifl 

[iade  of  the  cuarser  part  of  the  very  long  wool  that  grows  round 

^Oawcstry.    Ot^  this  wool  the  finer  part  is  converted  into  a  sort 

(>f  flannel  called  Oswestry  ilannel,  in  substance  betw^cen  a  com* 

Fion  Welah  tlannel  and  a  web ;  its  breadth  is  three  quarters  of 

yard^  its  value   from    ten  to  fifteen  pence  at  Oswestry,  the 

kplace  for  the  sale  of  these  woollens;  but  the  cloths  are  conveyed 

»l>y  the  venders  into  any  garret,  stable^  parlour^  or  kitchen  that 

bey  can  procure,  and  the  purchasers  hunt  ihem  out  as  well  as 

Ltbey  are  able  i  the  market  is  however  confined  to  one  or  two 

Utreets.     The  purpoi^es  to  which  webs  are  applied  abroad  are 

farious ;  the  clothing  of  thesiave^  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 

America  creates  a  large  demand ;  stockings  are  said  to  be  made 

L^f  them  in  Gern»any»  and  other  partvj  of  the  continent;  and  the 

late  Empress  of  Russiii  at  one  time  cioihed  part  of  her  troops 

I'ith  this  article. 

3ui^annets  constitute  the  grand  and   most  important  of  the 

iWebh  manut'actures.     The  texture  aud  u<ies  of  thi.s  comfortable 

commodity  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out.     It  is  cbieily  the 

produce  of  Montgomery  j^hiitj  but  by  no  means  couEned  to  ihat 

6  county^ 
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ngniade  in  rarknis  places  within  a  tircie  of  about 
livwty  miles  roand  Wclah  Pool-  There  is  only  one  m^mufiM:- 
torv  of  note  in  this  line  in  Wales ;  which  is  at  Dolobran^  nectr  Poo^» 
ifidisf^d  lo  be  a  parish  concern,  and  has  been  e^labltsheU  abovit 
aeven  years.  There  are  a  few  other  infant  factories  at  New- 
lowii,  MachynHeth,  and  other  places^  but  as  yel  of  little  con^ 
leqaence.* 

At  present  the  greater  part  of  the  thousands  of  pieces  of 
fltime]  which  are  annually  sold  at  Pool,  it  the  produce  tif  ttia- 
nnal  Uboor  j  bntthc  use  of  machines  iiicreasesj  and  will  tpcedily 
l^ecome  general.  Formerly  the  Wel^h  bestowed  no  patni  in 
iOftMig  tbe  wool ,  a  fleece  was  broken  into  two  parts^  never  into 
niore  than  three :  they  have  now  however  tear nl  the  economy 
ti  a  tiule  more  trouble,  and  can  make  distinctions  of  sorts  tc» 
4ir  mmlser  of  seven  or  eight :  the  consequence  is  a  great  varta^ 
tma  ill  the  texture  of  fbnnels,  and  some  have  been  sold  a&  low 
as  tixpenccf,  while  others  have  been  disposed  of  at  four  !ihiHingf 
^er  yard*  Coar«e  goods  are  at  present  very  scarce  and  cKira- 
^a^anUy  dear>  none  being  to  be  hnd  under  eleven  or  iwelve 
peoee  per  yard.     The  market  at  Pool  i.^  once  a  furtniglit,  on  a 

f  Ihlofiilay.  Each  manufacturer  used  to  bring  tor  sale  hi%  own 
•goodly  bot  of  late  a  set  of  middle  men  has  sprung  up^  called 
Wtbh  drapers,  a  sort  of  jobbers  or  forestallers,<  who  go  about 
the  cotmiry  to  the  difterent  cottages,  and  buy  all  the  flannel 

I  thai  I  hey  cau  lay  their  hands  upon. 

'flo  calculation  has  been  made  of  the  number  of  yardd  mana- 

r^faeturcd,  nor  indeed  ts  it  conjecturable.t     Very  little  llanuel  is 

immediately 


*  Stnee  ilm  sccount  uss  writlcn  the  Annuel  uianurttctDfc  ht»  been  coft- 

'fidermbty  c&tcDdcil,  aiidnittaeroa»  iaipruvpiDenlt  ttdupted.  Twa  liuge  faeku-tcA 

l»ire  been  erected  ocar  LUiijrdlors  in  Muulgom^rj&liire,  and  the  v«nuuv  ma- 

clumrf^  asmd  in  the  wool  leu  tnde  by  the  Efigii^h,  are  iipplicd  lo  tht  |^urfiQic» 

•  of  maiuur  Ubour. 

t  Mr.  Peimaiil,  in  l)isSnoi«doni8j  p.  597*  published  in  1781,  lueniioiislli*! 
lu«  brooght  ajiuuaily  to  Salop  700^04)0  jrardt  of  wc*b^ ;  and  (o  Wel^- 
l  aonoaiij^  between  7  aud  800,000,  j^ards  of  flujuiel ,  but  be  doct  »9t 
I  tfae  fwiticttUn  wbeucebe  dedacci  tlib  {jencraf  utim^te. 
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iiatcly  exported  by  tbe  Shrewsbury  drapers,  who,  for 
ilie  mmi  part^  sell  their  goods  to  the  London  merchants;  by 
these,  flannelj:,  as  well  as  other  woollens,  are  sent  to  the  con- 
tinenU  to  America,  and  the  West  Indies:  the  chief  demand 
however  is  inland.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  pieces 
exported,  except  by  enquiries  at  the  ports;  for  though  each 
draper  may  know  the  proportion  exported  of  his  own  goods^ 
yet  na  one  is  acquainted  with  what  his  neighbour  exports. 

StcH:king9^  wig5>  socks,  gloves,  and  other  small  knit  ariiclest 
are  suUi  chiefly  at  Bala,**^  being  made  in  the  town  and  neigh* 
bourhood;  tbey  are  generally  purchased  by  Welsh  hosiers, 
who  travel  through  the  adjoining  English  counties*  and  supply 
the  shops  and  wsirehouses ;  from  the  latter  they  arc  dispersed 
through  the  island.  Stockings  aie  of  all  colours,  greys  of 
•  rarious  shades,  white>  blue,  red,  &c*  v^lilch  bell  from  six  to 
tiine  shillings  per  dozen. 

Very  considerable  manufactures  of  cottons  and  cotton  twist 
have  been  established  in  the  countieA  of  Flint  and  Denbigh, 
the  principal  of  which  arc  at  Northop,  Greenfield,  Sceiviog, 
Newmarket,  and  Denbigh.  In  these  factories  amimlitti'  of  ma- 
chines called  mules  are  used  with  great  iiiiccess*  These  ma- 
chines are  so  dciioininatcd^  from  being  of  a  mixed  kind,  farming 
a  compound  of  the  water-engine  and  the  spiiming-jcnny.  Th«y 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  spinning  of  hue  yarns,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding every  other  machine  yet  discovered  for  that  purpose* 
In  some  of  these  manufactories  cotton  yarn  is  spun  of  so  hne  a 
texture^  that  130  hanks,  each  hank  being  830  yards  long, 
make  but  a  pound  weight.  The  principle  on  which  cotton 
wool  is  drawn  out  to  such  a  surprising  finenes:^,  is  by  the  use 
of  iron  rollers*  which  have  an  horizontal  movement,  regulated 
at  to  speed,  by  brass  \^  heels  of  different  sizes  and  numbers  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  fineness  required  in  the  thread.  The 
cotton  twist  or  yarn  here  mmufiictured  13  sent  chiefly  into 

England 

*  The  iDBrkec  li€re  U  every  Saturday^  when  from  hva  to  Ava  hundred 
povi^df  worll^  gf  itockingt  are  Mild  etch  day*  accariling  to  tjio  deniind. 

FrticiaiU't  Saowdouii,  p.  CT* 
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IBngh^J  and  Sffolliiid*  to  be  wore  into  fiutian^  calficot^nus* 

^  ^onwroot  miinivctiiTef  of  eoppAv  iron,  load,  tin-platot,  &o. 
'  ||M«  bceo  set  up  both  in  Nortbrnnd  Sooth  Waki,  a  panicokr 
«l|l4  4^rtaUed  aGcoant  of  which  will  be  given  with  the  deacrip* 
||l)neoClhere«pectiTe  places  where  they  subsist.  • 

Tlie  ccmmeree  of  Wales  may  justly  be  considered  at  presest 
'  m  Its  iiifiuu;y«  being  chiefly  confined  to  die  eoasting  trpde. 
H»Cifpt  Caemarron  and  Swansea,  which  have  lately  extended 
||||»T  views  to  Spain*  Portogd,  and  the  West  Indies,  few  of 
J^fi.  Welsh  ports  possess  vessels  of  very  considerable  tonnage; 
jIIPH^  ^  part  of  the  island  contains  a  greater  proportion  $t 
jlplffecm  and  ropda*  some  of  which  are  safe  Ind  good,  and 
y|ofe  Mtif^  apon  be  made  such,  by  the  building  of  piers  and 
fither  inmreaDents*  which  are  obvioosat  the  respective  places. ' 
J^^jlkere  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  were  the  pobUo  attetttioA 
jlfM  to  this  manifest  scheme  for  enriching  the  principality, 
4pea  it  wonld  be  fouqd  very  practicable  to  supply  the  defecai 
'  jff  oaftere  in  many  instances  by  art ;  so  as  to  render*  several  of 
the  Webh  havens,  now  barred  by  choaking  sands,  capable  of 
receiviug  ships  of  burthen.      There  are   scattered    over  the 
country  vestiges  demonstrative  that  Wales  was  once  in  a  much 
more  flourishing  condition,  and  no  impossibility  exists  why  it 
alliould  not  be  equally,  or  superiorly  so,  again.    It  possesses 
expensive  capabilities,  and  when  the  benefits  arising  from  in- 
dustry shall  be   thoroughly  understood  by  the  higher,  and 
properly  encouraged  in  the  lower  classes,  of  the  Welsh,  the 
spirit  of  improvement  will  be  rapidly  diilused;  the   present 
coast-trade  be  despised;  and  the  fruits  of  trade  and  commerce 
exalt  places,  now  scarcely  known>  in  a  scale  of  rank,  equal 
vrith  Chester,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool. 
• 

PxcuLiAS  CUSTOMS,  SUPERSTITIONS  &c.  Among  a  variety 
of  Welsh  customs,  those  in  courtship,  marriage,  and  at  fune- 
ral%  cannot  fail  to  excite  attention.  Hymeneal  negociations 
are  frequently' carried  on  by  the  Welsh  pe.a8anty  in  bed.    The 

I  young 
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yo«i«g  Strepbon  frrquently  goes  several  Welsh  miles  lo 
visit  the  object  of  his  choice,  either  to  her  place  of  servitude,  or 
tht  re-idence  of  her  friends.  The  young  couple  retire  to  a 
bei!  room,  and  between  the  blankets  converse  on  those  sub- 
ject -.  w  hich  the  nature  of  the  occasion  may  suggest.  The  youth 
generally  goes  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  retams  to  his  work 
on  the  Monday  morning. 

This  singular  custom,  which  has  been  compared,  not  very 
happily,  to  the  American  Bundling,  is  one  of  those  that  served 
to  mark  the  original  British  character;  and  among  many 
others,  remains  to  distinguish  this  people  to  the  present  day. 
To  those  who  conjecture,  that  every  familiarity  must  be  ac- 
companied by  improper  ideas,  this  mode  of  courtship  %vill 
appear  highly  objectionable;  and  those,  who  consider  every 
custom  that  differs  from  their  own  as  founded  in  barbarism^ 
will  be  inclined  to  censure  it,  as  productive  of  evil.  But  as  this 
usage  is  entirely  confined  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  not  so  pregnant  with  danger  as  on  a  first  supposi- 
tion it  might  appear.  Both  parties  are  so  poor,  that  they  are 
necessarily  con'^trained  to  reader  their  issue  legitimate,  ih 
order  to  secure  their  reputation,  and  with  it  a  mode  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood. 

The  urtVr//;»:;y  are  tliii-^  conuucte.l : — When  two  young  people 
have  agreed  to  enter  into  a  stafo  of  wedlock,  a  firiend  under- 
takes to  piTf'orni  iho  crtice  ot'liwahaddcr,  or  bidder  to  the  wed- 
ding; who  gijes  riMiiul  th^^  lu  iL;i»h"«rhood  to  all  persons  in 
nearly  tlie  Mistie  s»..tirn  oriite.  If  the  wedding  is  of  the  better 
s</rr  of  |.e.)plo,  he  curries  circular  letters;  if  among  the  poorer^ 
he  does  i(  viva  voce.  Tlio  impoit  and  form  of  the  message  i^ 
nearly  as  follows:  — 

Spvec/i  of  the  Bidder  in  LUnhudarn  Vawr,  1762. 

*'  The  iiitentiun  of  the  biJder  is  this;  with  kindness  and 
amity,  with  decency  and  liberality  for  Einion  Owain  and  Llie 
Elys,  he  invites  you  to  come  with  your  good -will  on  the  plate; 
bring  current  money ;  a  shilling,  or  two«  or  three^  or  four,  or 

five; 


Eve ;  With  ch«€sc  and  butter  we  Invite  the  huabanj  and  wIFe^ 
jkittf  children,  and  men-ser¥ant*j  and  maul-a^rvLiuu,  from  the 
gre»U!it  In  the  leasL  Come  there  early,  you  ihall  have  vie-* 
timJ^  ffL-L-ly,  and  drink  cheap,  stools  to  sit  on,  and  fish  if  we 
^m  caich  ihem;  but  if  not,  hold  us  excusuble;  and  they  i^Ill 
alt«tid  on  you,  when  you  call  upon  them  in  return*  Tht  v  set 
oat  ffotn  such  a  place  to  such  a  plact','* 

In  con5ec|iience  of  thLi,  or  a  simitar  invkalton^  thf  fricsfids  and 
neigh  bo  ur»  for  a  great  extent,  make  a  puini  of  attend  in  ^^  the 
weddingj  laden  with  presc  ;  consisting  of  monuyi  butter, 
M  cbrete^  ki:.  &c,  these  are  «* fully  set  dimn  by  ihi*  cl**rk  of 
Unr  meddrj^s  upposiie  to  ca  ^spectlve  name,  which  arc  to 
be  pM  \u  the  same  pyblic  iiner,  ^d  on  the  sanii:  ucca^ionii 
Vrficnef er  demanded*  Tlits  l*  i  h  talted  Fwrfci  a  Gwru^^v*  i 
Mid  Oiaking  the  presents,  terD  ,  paying  Pwyddioni  Am  au 
•acieut  latage^  it  is  eon^ideired  on  refusal  as  recoverablii  by 
liw;  but  a  sense  of  the  rt'clprocal  duty  generally  prcvenlf 
',  lia^iuij  rectmrse  to  mich  a  mode  of  recovery, 

ft  lias  ^tometime^  happened,  that  a  spect«;a  of  niatrimontat 
swindling  has  been  pr^ictlscd '  persons  in  diistreas  have  made 
feigned  nupliab,  to  recall  the  presieiiU  ility  muy  have  made, 
and  obtain  those  of  others  *. 

This  castoQi  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  hospitality  and 
afl^tionate  disposition  for  which  this  people  were  for  centuries 
famed.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  this  national  dowry  must 
bare  acted  ai  a  strong  inducement  to  matrimony ;  and  been 

I  2  "^  highly 

*  Tacitat  seems  to  have  noticed  something  of  this  kinH  in  his  treatise  on 
the  manners  and  customs  o(  the  Germans,  a  valuable  morceaa  ol'  historical 
iaformatiou.  Describipg  the  marriage^  of  those  people,  he  observes,  "  In* 
tenant  parentes  et  propinqoi,  ac  mimera  probant,  rouuera  noii  ad  delicias 
■vliebres  «)uenta,  d«€  quibo*  nova  iiupta  comatur,  sed  boves,  et  ficuatum, 
cquun,  et  scutum  cum  framea  giadioque,  &c.*'  The  parents  and  relations 
•f  the  new  married  couple  attended  to  testify  their  approbation  of  the  gift 
that  ;vere  presented,  gifts  consisting  not  of  luxorions  delicacies,  or  bridal 
oniaments,  hot  of  oxen,  horses  trained  to  war,  shields,  swords,  and  ashta 
pofei^  pointed  with  polished  iron  heads,  &c« 
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highly  conducife  to  the  strength  and  population  of  the  country. 
It  provided  t  permanent  and  never  failing  fund  for  the  use  of 
those  entering  into  life ;  which  encouraged  them  to  set  out 
with  hope,  and  called  upon  their  resolution  to  persevere  in  the 
same  economy  and  industry  that  produced  it. 

It  might  he  expected,  that  those  who  had  such  singular  cus- 
toms at  the  entrance  on  life,  would  »have  some  peculiarities  on 
the  departure  out  of  it  Previous  to  a  funeral  it  is  usual  for  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  to  meet  in  the  apartment  where  the 
corpse  is  placed ;  some  of  them,  generally  ihe  female  part,  be- 
wail the  loss  of  their  departed  friend.  When  it  is  brought  to 
the  door  one  of  the  relations  gives  bread,  cheese,  and  beer« 
over  the  coffin  to  some  poor  persons  of  the  same  sex,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  age  with  the  deceased,  for  collecting  herbs 
and  flowers  to  put  into  the  coffin  with  the  body ;  sometimes  a 
loaf,  with  a  piece  of  money  stuck  in  it,  is  added.  This  done,  all 
attending  kneel  down,  and  the  minister,  if  present  repeat9  the 
I/>rd's  Prayer.,  At  every  cross-way  they  stop,  and  the  same 
ceremony  is  repeated,  till  they  arrive  at  the  church.  Fre- 
quently the  intervals  are  filled  up  by  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns,  which  amidst  the  stillness  of  rural  life,  and  the  echo 
from  the  hills,  produces  a  melancholy  effect;  and  adds  to  the 
iombre  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

The  funerals  in  Wales  are  attended  by  greater  crowds  of 
people  than  even  their  weddings.  A  custom  prevails  in  this 
^untry  of  each  individual  in  the  congregation  making  some  of- 
fering in  money  on  these  occasions,  which,  if  done  in  the 
church,  is  paid  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  clergyman.  This 
custom^  which  is  at  present  confined  to  l^orth  Wales;  has 
doubtless  been  retained  from  the  Romish  religion,  where  the 
money  was  intended  as  a  recom pence  to  the  priests  for  their 
trouble  in  singing  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  clergyman  is  not  respected  by  his  parishioners, 
the  ofierings  are  made  on  the  coffin  at  the  door  of  ^e  house 
9  where 

*  See  Binglcjr'i  and  Evaas'i  Tour  tkroogh  Noith  Wslsiw 
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wiiere  the  deceased  resided,  and  are  then  distributed  among  the 
poor  relatives.  When,  however,  the  offerings  are  made  in  the 
church,  the  other  mode  very  rarely  occurs.  The  whole  eft 
the  morning  or  evening  prayers  for  the  day,  and  the  usual  pari 
of  the  burial  service  in  the  church,  are  first  read :  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased  then  <Ames  forward  to  the  altar  table,  and^ 
if  it  is  a  poor  person,  puts  down  sixpence  or  a  shilling,,  but  if 
lie  is  sufficiently  opulent,  half  a  crown  or  a  crown,  and  some* 
times  even  so  much  as  a  guinea.  This  example  is  followed  by 
the  other  relatives,  and  afterwards  by  the  rest  of  the  congregm- 
tioa  whose  situation  in  life  will  afford  it,  who  advance  in  turn 
te  offer.  When  the  offering  of  silver  is  ended,  a  short  pause 
eoioesy  after  which,  those  who  cannot  spare  any  larger  sum, 
come  forward,  and  put  down  each  a  penny,  (a  halfpenny  not 
being  admitted.)  Collections  on  these  occasions  have  been 
known  to  amount  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  but  where  the  rela- 
tives are  indigent,  they  do  not  often  exceed  three  or  four  shil- 
lings. In  cases  where  families  are  left  in  distress,  this  money  ia 
usually  given  by  the  clergyman  to  them.  When  the  collection 
a  entirely  finished,  the  body  is  taken  to  the  grave,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  burial  service  is  read,  and  the  awful  ceremony 
is  there  closed. — The  offerings  at  Llanbubllc,  the  parish  church 
of  T^aernarvon,  sometimes  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a 
year. 

A  remarkable  custom  prevails  over  some  parts  of  Wales  viz. 
planting  the  graves  of  departed  friends  with  various  ever- 
greens, an4  all  the  choicest  gifu  of  Flora's  hand..  Box  thrift, 
and  other  plants  fit  for  edging,  are  planted  round  in  the  shape 
of  the  grave  for  a  border,  and  every  flower,  that  adorns  the 
smart  parterre,  is  placed  within;  so  that  the  taste  of  the  living 
may  here  be  known  by  the  manner  of  embellishing  these  man- 
sions of  the  dead.  The  snow-drop,  violet,  and  primrose  harbin- 
gers of  spring,  denote  the  infant  dust ;  the  rocket,  rose,  and  wood- 
bine* shew  maturer  years;  while  tansey,  rue,  and  star-wort, 
mark  declining  life.  Each  has  its  little  evergreen,  fond  em- 
blem of   that    perennial  state  where  change  is  known   no 

I  3  more*. 
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more*.  Nor  are  they  once  planted,  left  to  be  over-run  by  the 
luxuriancy  of  less  delicate  neighbours,  but  constantly  weeded 
and  cherished  by  ihe  hands  of  the  nearest  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  appropriate  every  Saturday  afternoon  for  this  ami- 
able weakness,  or  rather  jmous  remembrance  of  departed  worthf. 
It  has  been  observed  that  mountainous  scenery  is  peculiarly 
friendly  to  those  aerial  and  imaginary  existences  which  constitute 
the  objects  of  superstition**  The  constant  variation  in  their 
appearance,  added  to  the  gloom  attendant  upon  lofty  crags, 
hollow  cwms,  deep  ravines,  lakes,  dingles,  caves,  and  torrents ; 
must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  affect  the  imagination ;  fear  is 
the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  unbounded  credulity  the  con- 
comitant of  fear;  similar  notions  w4Il  produce  similar  manners, 
and  equal  degrees  of  intelligence  are  generally  marked  by  a 
coincidence  of  belief.  Hence  the  spirit  of  conjuration,  so  pre- 
valent in  Lapland,  the  second  sight  of  the  Highlands,  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  Awenyddion  in  Wales,  (a  word  significant  of 

poetical 

*  Shakespeare  sweetly  alludes  to  this  custom  in  bis  Cymbeline : 
With  fairest  flowers,  lass, 
ril  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  ;  then  shalt  not  lack 
The  flawer  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose,  nor 
The  asure  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins.     No,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which,  not  to  slander,, 
Ootsweeten*d  not  thy  breath. 
t  Still  when  the  hours  of  solemn  rites  return. 
The  village  train  in  sad  procession  mourn ; 
Pluck  every  weed  that  might  the  «pot  disgrace. 
And  plant  the  fairest  field-flow*rs  in  their  place, 
Aronnd  no  npzioof  plant  or  flowret  grows* 
Bat  the  first  daffodil,  and  earliest  rose ; 
The  snowdrop  spreads  its  whitest  blossoms  here. 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fairer  hue. 
And  every  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 

Blbediko  Koca. 
I  ''  Hence  SQperstition  sprang  in  elder  time, 
v..  Wild  Of  the  foiU  and  glooMj  as  the  dime.'' 

Rich  A  ins. 


fiMik^  rapt  urea),  were  derived  from  th*^  ^mo  origin  ;  these 
pem»a»r  wbeti  cotii^uked,  became  inflamed  wiih  a  higb  degree 
ot  rntJiiisiajini,  were^  to  all  apptiamuce,  carried  tiut  of  tkem- 
jMth'c^,  ,md  seemed  possessed  af  an  invisible  spirit ;  yet  they 
did  not  immedbtely  give  u  isolutioti  of  the  dilliculty;  but,  by 
an  ifici^nsblejit  (Jircymlociitioii  with  which  they  abounded,  any 
person,  who  observed  the  answer  wouU,  ai  length,  by  some 
.lura  or  digression  In  the  speech,  receive,  or  fancy  that  he  did* 
Bthe  reqtsired  expl;in;ition*.  Frgui  this  ^tatt:  of  ec^^taey  they 
^ere  at  la»t  roy&ed  as  from  a  deep  aleefi,  and  were  tcmpehedf 
by  the  vit>!ence  of  their  friends^  to  rrturu  to  iheir  natoral  Myte  ; 
audit  lit  said>  that  they  did  not  reconect  any  thing,  that  passed, 
m  ti'hrch  they  had  uttered;  if  it  happened  that  they  were 
again  cumuUed  upon  the  same,  or  any  other  subJL-ct,  they 
wouid  deliver  themselves  in  very  difierent  terius.  TJiis  pro- 
|ieriy  of  divining  they  fancied  was  bestowed  upon  them  in 
tlieir  sleep  J  at  which  time,  accord  lag  Lo  Giraldusj  it  appeared 
to  ionie  as  though  new  milk  was  poured  into  their  moot h;  to 
lotlieTa^  as  though  a  scroU  of  trrtLing;  and>  on  their  waking, 
they  publicly  professed  to  be  endued  with  these  extraordinary 
gifts;  but  this  kind  of  devotion  becomes  daily  less  in  repute* 
and  chiefly  confined  to  the  mountainous  parts.  The  belief  of 
witchcraft  is  still  strongs  and  many  are  the  fatal  and  dire  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  supposed  hybrid  beings.  At  every 
house  you  will  perceive  a  horseshoe,  cross,  or  some  charm  of  de- 
fence against  these  venomous  spirits ;  and  it  is  usual  to  place 
on  the  Vigil  of  St.  John  sprigs  of  the  Hypericum,  thence 
called  St.  John's  wort,  at  the  entrance,  in  the  same  manner  the 
Druids  were  used  to  do  Veronica.  Its  supposed  virtue  is 
couched  in  the  title :  Cos  gan  Gythral,  i.  e.  Daemon's  Aver- 
•ion.     "  Many  old  women,  therefore,  because  they  happen  to  be 

I  4  old, 

*  The  follj  of  divination  and  fortune  telling  to  the  thinking  mind  roost  be 
•bvioiia»  and  ii  more  sopportcd  by  the  belief  of  the  credulous,  than  the  arti 
of  knavery ;  for,  to  the  whole  tribe  of  diviners  may  be  applied  thr  remark  of 
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old,  and  perhaps  deformed,  have  to  bear  the  odium  of  prerent* 
ing  the  cows  from  yielding  milk,  and  butter  from  forming  in 
Ibe  churn.  They  are  also  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  in- 
flicting di)iorders  both  in  men  and  cattle,  and  that  they  seldom 
neglect  to  do  it  when  they  have  been  offended.  This  will 
well  account  for  the  notion  of  witches  having  been  strenuously 
maintained  some  centuries  ag6,  even  by  the  most  enlightened 
persons  of  the  age.  Old  women,  on  whom  the  generally  odi* 
008  epithet  of  witch  has  been  once  fixed  by  the  popular  voice, 
bave  found  it  their  interest,  and  in  Wales  to  this  day  find  it  their 
interest,  to  deny  nothing  that  is  ailed ged  to  them.  They  be- 
come thus  held  in  superstitious  fear  by  the  people,  and  in 
many  instances  obtain  an  easy  livelihood  from  their  supposed 
extent  of  power.  Wherever  they  ask  alms,  it  would  be  (say 
the  common  people)  the  death  of  a  cow  or  horse,  or  perhaps 
even  one  of  the  family,  to  refuse  them ;  and  the  neighbouring 
peasantry,  much  as  they  hold  them  in  detestation,  believe  it 
their  own  interest  to  keep  them  always  in  good  humour.  The 
old  women  thus  live,  in  some  measure,  in  affluence,  with  little 
other  trouble  than  feeding  and  training  up  three  or  four  cats, 
and  attending  minutely  to  the  concerns  of  their  neighbours*.'* 

Down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  various  statutes  were  passed, 
making  witchcraft,  conjuration,  or  sorcery,  felony  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy.  During  this  period,  while  laws  were  enacted  to 
perpetuate  error,  it  is  probable  that  many  innocent  persons, 
distressed  with  poverty  and  age,  and  disliked  by  the  neighbour- 
hood, fell  the  unfortunate  victims;  and  this  terror  of  ancient 
lemales  was  not  removed  till  9.  Geo.  H.  c.  5f,  Since  that,  a 
pretence  to  divination  is  considered  as  a  misdemeanor,  punisha- 
ble by  pillory  and-  imprisonment  The  belief  of  those  elvine 
beings,  called  fairs  or  fsLiries,  appears  to  have  been  ancient  and 

general 

•  Bingle^'s  N»rth  Wale*  vol.  II.  p.  «75. 

t  Tlic  learned  Mcntcsqaieu,  in  bis  Spirit  of  Laws,  ranks  this  crime  with 
I  hat  of  heret^,  and  judiciously  observes,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  circum- 
spect in  the  proteeotion  of  both,  because  the  roost  unexceptionable  conduct 
the  purest  morals,  and  the  cotistant  pnicti^  6f '  eVery  dAtJ  of  aociai  life^  are 
not  a  safficient  security  against  the  snipicion  of  such  crimes. 


gOMnl,  not  eiilf  trcm  the  Ari€6df  lUitiiif^'rMacM  the  notions 
respectiog  them  to  a  land  of  System ;  6cit  because  Tarioiis  alliK 
sions  are  made  to  them  by  the  British  bard^y  ander  the  com» 
moa  appellation,  «<The  Spirits  of  the  Mountains."  It  is  sap- 
posed  they  are  fend  of  the  soathern  sides  of  the  hills  and  the 
deep  receMA  of  the  WWfda^  df  ^RSliAliMeSif^  tflftitneAr  of  appA^eU 
te^pOtr  Iff in^  itfief  ittlq;i^lty,  aAdt  deMaineBM  to  06ir;  wM 
tttt  theae  wb6  Wub  for  fSbtlt  proHMtfta,  6r  #^1d  A'^oid  th«ir 
ht,  mart  pay  attt^tibDr  to  tllrete  thitfj^  To  iMdi  charictiA 
tlkey  are  eateeAed  fri^dly,  add;  to  the  op'p6bite,  exceedingly 
ipiteial;  troohliAg  themwitb<h*A«tur,8fTai1ffl(1ftg  them  With noiSi^ 
ffiBchingthem^  bibck  and  Vtae,  cArfyhig  tf#iy  tBldlr  unMpCiifeA 
children,  tfnd  coDfiUiftlg  diited  tSf  it  fitik  pMM;  afid  it  ir  h 
cistdaff  wMr  At  igfldrantto' Wttcllr  iSieh'  ChfAfrM  tiir  afteV  baf(^ 
CiB>  lest  llkey-shoold  be-  stoh^  <fr  chWttgHf.  iWy  atr  Atil 
lAsD  So  maiim  ctcHe  by  thfo^g  eg^  ii^ibapfloMieit'tHtfifi';  tll\B 
ifeones;  caliiM  arfow  bdfetd'si  f8Md  in  tAes^  j^arU;  are  fancied  iS 
ht  elf  rftoCS;  and  a  specie^  cK  ttthgoiT,  gM^ln}^  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  trosda  (iftremC  ^ett  r^dUcfifd^  td  a  soft  conMstency 
By  rains,  is  called  ^ry's  Ihtitr.  Hie  des'cnt)tibn  by  th'osd 
that  pretend  to*  hate  seen  thent' isi;  that  they  are  in  the  huniiaiii 
shape,  exceedingly  dimiflatiVe,  alW^yft'  dad  iii  green,  and 
whenever  employed  ate  iisadly  Hearvl,  bfeirig  very  noisy; 
iheir  occcrpatlon  ortt,  they  lite  a  merry  life,  dancing  hand  in 
hand-invisibfy  by  itfoon  light,  footing  to  lyric  m^a&ur^s  oteK 
the  verdam-  thif,  leavllig  their'  niadtif  iti  darkened'  circle^ 
alias  fairy  rings;  nport  the  greiert  gras^  Their  vagaries  al'cf  p1ea« 
mtly  alhidW  to  by  Brown  in  his  past6rftW-: 

**  A>|itafurft'iiR*ft<)» 
Where  fairies  often  did  their  metitres  tread,  • 
Which  m  tl>e  lueadow  made  such  circles  greein 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  crowned  bocn. 
A\7thin  one  of  ihiese  rdunds  was  to  be  seen, 
A  hillock  rite,  where  oft  the  fairjr  queen 
As  twilight  sate,  and  did  comniand  Lho»e  elvei, 
T»piwBli  tbM  rnaidt  th«t  had  iMtsire^  thlr  fbelreiT) 
ihad4yrilMr<i6  by^iasidsii'i  ovmgM^ 
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Within  doors  water  were  not  brought  at  night> 
Or  if  they  spread  no  table,  set  no  bread. 
They  sthould  have  nips  from  toe  unto  (be  head. 
And  for  the  maid  that  had  performed  each  thing. 
She  in  the  water-pail  bade  leave  a  ring." 

Considerably  allied  to  the  fairies,  is  another  species  of  sup« 
posed  aerial  beings,  called  by  the  Welsh,  knockers.  These^  the 
Welsh  miners  say,  are  heard  under  ground,  in  or  near  mines, 
and  by  their  noises  generally  point  out  to  the  workmen  a  rich 
vein  of  ore.  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  on  this 
extraordinary  subject,  written  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  good  sense.*  *'  People  who  know 
very  little  of  arts  or  sciences,  or  the  powers  of  nature,  (which, 
in  other  words,  are  the  powers  of  the  author  of  nature,)  will 
laugh  at  us,  Cardiganshire  miners,  who  maintain  the  existence 
of  knockers  in  mines,  a  kind  of  good-natured  impalpable  people, 
not  to  be  seen  but  heard,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  work  in  the 
mines;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  types,  or  fore-runners  of 
working  in  mines,  as  dreams  are  of  some  accidents  which  hap- 
pen to  us.  The  barometer  falls  before  rain  or  storms.  If  we 
did  not  know  the  contruction  of  it,  we  should  call  it  a  kind  of 
omen  that  foretels  rain ;  but  we  know  it  is  natural,  and  produc- 
ed by  natural  means,  comprehended  by  us.  Now  how  are  we 
sure,  or  any  body  sure,  but  that  one's  dreams  are  produced  by 
the  same  natural  means  ?  There  is  some  faint  resemblance  of 
this  in  the  sense  of  hearing;  the  bird  is  killed  before  we  hear 
the  report  of  the  gun.  However  this  is,  I  must  speak  well  of 
'  the  knockers,  for  they  have  actually  stood  my  very  good  friends, 
whether  they  are  aerial  beings  called  spirits,  or  whether  they 
are  a  people  made  of  matter,  not  to  be  felt  by  our  gross  bodies, 
as  air,  and  fire,  and  the  like. 

"  Before  the  discovery   of  Esgair  y  Mywyn  mine,  these, 
little  people,  as  we  call  them  here,  worked  hard  there  day  and 

night 

*  This  letter,  which  wms  written  to  hit  brother,  Mr.William  Morris,  conif- 
trallerof  the  costomi,  at  Holyhead,  is  dated  the  14th  of  October,  1754. 
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ni^ht;  :Mid  there  are  abtiudance  of  honest,  sober  people,  wh^ 
iiave  heard  then},  and  some  per^on^  who  have  110  ntilion  of 
tfaenij  or  of  miners  either^  but  after  liie  discovery  of  the  grea.1 
Tcio  of  ore  they  were  heard  no  more* 

'*  When  1  began  to  work  at  Llwyn  Uwyd*  they  worked  so 
fre^  there  for  a  considerable  time,  that  they  Ixighteiicd  some 
yoEing  workmen  out  of  the  work.  This  was  when  we  were 
drif iiig  levels,  and  before  we  had  got  any  ore;  but  when  we 
mme  to  the  ore,  they  then  gave  over,  and  I  beard  no  more  talk 
ei  ibem. 

**  Our  old  miners  are  no  more  concerned  at  hearing  them 
b testing,  boring  holes,  landing  deads,  kc>  than  if  ihey  were 
ftosie  of  iheVr  own  people  ;  and  a  iiingle  tnitier  will  stay  in  the 
work,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  without  any  man  near  him,  and 
nei^er  think  of  any  fear,  or  of  any  harm  they  will  do  him*  The 
Duoers  hare  a  notion  that  the  knockers  are  of  their  own  trade 
and  profession^  and  are  a  harmless  people  who  mean  welh 
Three  or  four  miner*  together  ghal!  hear  tbein  sometimes,  but 
If  the  miners  stopj  to  take  notice  of  thetSj  the  knockers  will 
also  stop ;  but,  let  the  miners  go  011  at  their  own  work,  suppose 
it  18  boring,  the  knockers  will  at  the  same  time  go  on  as  brisk  as 
can  be  in  landing,  blasting,  or  beating  down  the  loose;  and 
they  are  always  heard  a  little  distance  from  them  before  they 
come  to  the  ore. 

"These  are  odd  assertions,  but  they  are  certainly  facts.  Chough 
^  we  cannot,  and  do  not  pretend  to  account  fur  ihem.  We  have 
now  very  good  ore  at  Llwyn  LUvyd,  where  the  knockers  w  ere 
heard  to  work,  but  have  now  yielded  up  the  place,  and  are  no 
more  heard.  Let  who  will  laugh,  we  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  rejoice,  and  thank  the  knockers,  or  rather  God,  who  sends ui 
these  notices/' 

It  is  an  opinion  very  prevalent  within  the  diocese  of  St.  Da- 
▼id^s  *  in  Pembrokeshire,  that  a  short  time  previous  to  the 

death 

*  This  if  not  strictly  confioed  to  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  lik^  other  erro- 
Beo«i  opinions,  it  has  learned  to  travel,  and  its  progress  has  not  jet  been 
dEectnaily  obstmcted  by  tlie  dissemination  of  truth. 
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SoMa  c(%  p«rwn,  i  Hz^  k  sometimes  seen  to  proceed  from 
lt^  »:«ibc.  ini  <7ta  £":tt  tbc  5«tl,  atod  to  pursue  its  wify  to  the 
A^-'-i  wi«r^  •:  *^  b:c y  i*  :o  fee  interred,  precisely  in'  the  same 
-u  -^*  fuz«^  wii!  li^cwanL  follon-.  This  light  is  called 
c:-74-  :r.  -  iW  ccrynr  cn^."  They  likewise  adij,  that 
Ac  SMB*  *  >?*^r:  cc  pale,  according  to  the  age  of  the  person, 
ied  if  :he  cuaf!^  is  seen  to  torn  oat  of  the  path  thaX  l^ads  to  the 
Annrhr  diie  cvcpK  will  do  so  Gkevrise.* 

The  palcnul  care  of  St.  Dtsvid  oTer  his  flock  #6iiM  ikbt:  per- 
Sit  him  so  t&r  to  afiict  the  people  by  his  death,  as  to  deprive 
Aem  entirely  cf  hts  superior  prescience*  For  the  i^othFort  of 
^dsterity  he  pat  up  his  prayers  that  the  inhahittititk  of  hh  dto- 
cese  might  hare  some  peculiar  mark  of  diViiie  b^ine&ce'tfcci 
cbaferred  on  them.  His  supplications  were  hefla^/aind'A'iSrcK- 
mise  made,  that  no  one  shcmM  die  withoiit  hatiii^  tSis  jiteVibus 
intimation  of  departure. 

Another  iatimatiofl  of  a  funeral,  is  the  Teiciar,  which  h  ai  phaii- 
lasmagoric  representation  of  the  funeral ;  and  the  pba^fry 
affirm,  that  when  they  meet  with  this,  unless  they  moVe  out  of 
die  way,  they  must  ineritably  be  knocked  down'b'y  the  pres- 
sore  of  the  crowd.  It  is  added,  that  they  kno#  the  persons 
whose  spirits  appear,  and  hear  them  distinctly  singing  hymris^ 
on  this  awful  occasion. 

A  strange  custom  prevails  in  some  obscure  [5arts  of  Nbrtli 
Wales,  which,  however,  the  clergy  have  now  alih6itt  sA^bli^hed. 
This  is  termed  the  *'  offering  of  an  enemy.'*  ^fUen  a  person 
supposes  himself  highly  injured  by^any  ob^,  he  repairitb'some 
church  dedicated  to  a  celebrated  saint,  or  okie  Wh6  U  b61ieVed 

to 

*  Such  phenomena  may  be  acc«iiuted  fori  from  the  frequent  inflahini&tioa 
•f  hy<)rogenous  ga«  mixing  yiixh  atniospbenc  air,  and  enLiridled  by '  ekctrtc 
nistter.  luBtd,  from  the  pieaty  and  morasst  ibils  of  this  district,  such  "is  its 
^fiM'fihorosccnt  quality,  that  ofiea  sparks  of  fire  will  be  seen  under  the  feet 
•f  travellers  ;  which,  to  persons  uuacquaiuted  with  the  cause,  roust  appear  for- 
midable, if  not  oniiRous.  From  iiimilar  causes  proceed  those  laminous  effects 
eallcd,  from  tfic  »npp¥ied  sbapes  tliey  assume,  lahlerns,  flying  draiidns,'dlli« 
cittg  giantSi  &c.  ^c. 


fo  hKve  ^jCMt  power  over  the  tffiun  of  n^en :  htT$,  kneelinjr  tnf 
kb  \mf€  knew  bebpre  the  altar,  apd  oflferin^  a  piece  of  mqiTuey  to 
the  nln^  he  Qttefs  the  moit  Tiruloit  and  dreajlfbl  imprecationik 
cillipg  doffp  cones  and  miafortimes  on  the  offender  and  his 
&milj  eren  for  geoerations  to  come.  Sofneiimes  the  offibnd^ 
peiBons  repair  for  the  same  porpose^  to  soipe  aacred  well,  d^ih 
okted  to  a  sainL  Mr.  Pennant  was  threatened  by  a  man,  who 
Cuped  he  had  been  injured  by  him,  ''mth  the  vengeance  (^ 
Sl  Elian,  and  a  journey  to  his  well^  to  curse  him  with  e(&ct.^'t 
this  is  110^  only  discoverable. in  the  most  illiterate  or  vitiatej|i 
paijte  of  the  community,  who,  from  the  tyrannical  nature  ik 
IM^ado  religions  influence,  have  been  kept  uo^er  the  worst  of 
all  sl^veriep^  that  of  mental  subjec^on.  Th<^re  exist  numeroos 
o^uer  snperrti(iM)ttS  opinions  and  practices,  ^e  cttsprmi^  of  bm^^ 
^|Mjic  igpofmce  Cft  imposition,  and  which  are  still  cherifjittl^ 
even  by  truly  worthy  members  of  society  and  devout  <;hijstiai^ 
Bat  as  many  oi  these  are  known,  and  even  credited  to  the  eiat, 
of  the  Severn,  to  describe  them  would  not  be  novel;  and  to 
particularly  notice  them,  might  appear  invidious. 

Laiicuagb,  PoBTav,  AND  Music.  The  Welsh  language  haa. 
an  undeniable  claim  to  very  high  antiquity,  as  a  dialect  of  the 
Hebrew,  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Japhet,  and  evidently, 
like  the  old  Gallic,  is  of  Celtic  origin.  Both  in  its  formation,  as 
well  as  grammatical  construction,  it  has  a  near  resemblance  to 
the  original  tongue ;  and  the  affinity  is  further  demonstrated  by 
the  learned  Rowlands,  in  the  comparative  table,  containing 
three  hundred  words,  which  might  have  been  extended,  since 
the  pnblication  of  Owen's  invaluable  dictionary,  to  as  m^y 
thousand.  It  is,  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  most  px\p^iti;fjft 
snd  uncormpt  living  language  in  the  western  world.  It  abouA4s> 
with  original  words,  more  especially  technical  terms,  which 
other  languages  usually  borrow  from  the  Greek,  or  express  by 
circumlocutions :  and  from  its  aptitude  to  form  verba  sesquipe- 
dalian 

*  Xsar  in  Wslcfb  tqI.  ii,  ^  S^. 
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dalia,  u  peculiarly  fitted  for  poetry  and  oratory.  The  accent, 
iike  its  parent  the  Hebrew,  being  generally  confined  to  the 
penultima  or  last  syllable  but  one,  produces  often  a  mono- 
tony, yet  at  the  same  time  a  dignity  of  sound ;  and  the  multipli- 
city of  consonants  which  might  be  supposed  to  give  it  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  harshness,  tends  to  furnish  it  with  numerous 
elegancies  and  varieties  in  sonorous  beauty.  The  copiousness  is 
unrivalled,  principally  arising  from  the  multifarious  combina- 
tion of  the  verbs,  each  of  which  has  about  twenty  modifications, 
by  means  of  qualifying  prefixes ;  and  these  possess  the  double 
capacity  of  being  either  conjugated  by  inflexions,  like  the  Latin^ 
or  like  the  English,  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  verbs.  From  the 
numerous  gutturals  it  has  been  termed  rugged,  and  by  those 
unacquainted  with  its  extensive  capability  might  be  supposed 
ih  adapted  to  express  soft  and  melodious  sounds  ^  yet  that  it  is 
adequate  to  represent  a  great  degree  of  soilness,  the  following 
ea^tyns  or  stanzas  will  demonstrate, 

Mae  mil  o  leisian  melusou 

Mai  mel  o  hyd  yio  moia  fhon. 

Within  the  concave  of  the  womb  is  found 

The  magic  scale  oi  soul-enchanting  sound. 

0*i  wiw  wy  I  weu  d  &  a'i  weuau 
O'i  wyaa  y  weua  ; 
EVeua  y w  ci  we  dia*, 
A'i,  wcaau  y  w  ieuau  iA. 
I  perish  by  my  art ; 
Dig  my  own  grave, 
I  spin  my  thread  of  life. 
My  death  I  weave.* 
Of  its  great  energy  and  capability  of  displaying  one  of  the 
chief  beauties  in  language,  the  sound  corresponding  with  the 
sense,  a  distich  on  thunder  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 
Tan  a  dwr  yn  ymwriaw 
Yw  r  taranaa  dreigiau  draw. 
The  roaring  thunder  dreadful  in  its  ir« 
Is  water  warring  with  aerial  fire. 

These 

^  This  epigram  on  the  silk  worm,  consists  of  .vowels  only,  and  it  perhaps 
not  to  be  eqiuUcd  la  any  Uogua^  ' 


TKcM  eKampte^,  to  whicb  thousands  of  a  aimllar  dcscnptiou 
migiit  be  aikJedj  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the  BOtlior  of 
Uii«f»  ffORvSnowden,  that  the  Welsh  language,  at  the  samt 
tiiait  rl  may  boa^t  the  softness  and  hainiotiy  of  the  Italian,  p#ft- 
HxMrs  all  the  majesty  tmil  expression  of  the  Greek, 

The  onhoepy  of  the  Welsh  is  very  different  from  the  Englisb^ 
In  the  bnguage  of  Cambria  art^  thirty-eight  letters;  fixieen  of 
ftbichare  rftdicaU;,  exiire^slve  of  the  primary  sounds;  and  the 
flit  may  be  considered  as  !^erviles,  because  used  as  intlect'toiis, 
iraittai^itsfii  of  the  former;  for  each  of  which  there  iii  a  stntpk 
tppropriJtte  character*    But  since  the  iuTention  of  printing,  and 
Ibl  intfiDdiictioti  of  the  Roman  letters^  it  hm  been  necessary^ 
forirantof  a  suificienl  variety  for  the  purpose,  to  adopt  two, 
indeven  three  of  these  to  express  one  sounds  aiicienlly  deslg- 
aated  by  &  sLngte  character;  by  which  means  the  gimpVidty 
jL  ttad  bcatity  of  the  proper  alphabet  is  lo^L     This  was  what  li 
^^Roir  generally  considered  as  the  Saxon  alphabet^  but  certamly 
^•tml^nged  to  the  Britons,  having  been  used  in  their  wrjtingn,  for 
ceiiltirie«t  previous  to  the  invasfon  of  that  people.     Many  ^f 
,     tlie  iincient  British  manoacripts  are  WTflten  in  thia  character, 
part  of  th*^  Jiber  L^^ndavea^is,  and  several  preserved  in  private 
libraries.     Monumental  inscriptions,  as  old  as  the  sixth  and 
leventh  centuries,  are  in  this  character,  and  that  this  was  the 
•ncient  British  alphabet  is  highly  probable  from  the  observa- 
tion of  Caesar,  when  speaking  of  the  Druids,  "  Graecis  Uteris 
utTintur,"     They  use  the  Greek  alphabet.     No  unapt  compa- 
rison, if  the  ancient  Greek  and  British  inscriptive  letters  are 
properly  confronted.    When  the  Saxons  first  came  into  Britain, 
Dr.  Johnstone  obsei-ves,  they  appear  "to  have  been  a  people 
without  learning,  and  very  probably  without  an  alphabet." — 
And  Rowlands  acutely  remarks,  that  if  they  had  brought  tht 
ttsf  of  letters  with  them  from  Saxony,  or  wherever  they  came 
from,  there  would  have  been  some  remains  either  of  inscriptions, 
iw  manuscYipts  in  that  country,  unless  they  had  all  come  over 
to  a  man,  and  brought  with  them  all  their  books  and  their  tomb- 
«k>aes  aUo.    But  in  no  part  of  Germany  is  thers  any  thing  like  a 

4  Saxoa 
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SiuKon  charajrt^  to  be  found.    Tl^^t  they  ip^aUd  th«e  litters 

^er  their  ^rriyal  in  Britain  is  entirely  »n  improbable  conjettnre ; 
l^cause  at  that  tiipe  the  Bomaa  oharacter  wa^  in  general  use, 
a|id  ready  for  their  adoption.  And  it  may  bf  further  obscryed, 
Uiat  when  the  Britons  were  driven  out  of  Mercia  sifrTeral  ef  the 
learned  ^ere  permitted  to  ren^aln^  and  by  tbftm  the  Sasjona  were 
probably  fir^t  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters :  for  it  b  a  notaUe 
ffft,  that  Assefus  ^  Scotufi,  the  tutors  of  Alfred,  weie  both 
J^ritons,  ^ud  th^  prudent  monarch  borrowed  his  legal  institute 
from  the  laws  of  the  Csmibria^i  jurispi  udence.  No  letter  ia  the 
Y^elsh  language  has  any  v^iation  of  sounds  except  the  accented 
tPWels>  which  are  lengthened,  or  q|herwiae  changed  according 
to  the  power  of  the  accent,  ai|d  aU  ^r^  pronounced^  there  being 
no  mules.  The  following  lett«;rs  differ  in  their  power  from  the 
English^  viz.  A,  pronounced  ^^  a^  in  man*  C  is  always  hard, 
as  k  in  ken;  9  er  ch  is  a  gutti^ral,  as  the  Greek ^;  Dd  sounds 
like  th  in  the ;  G  is  pronounced  hard,  ajs  g  in  go ;  I  like  donbto 
ee  in  been :  LI  as  an  asperated  I,  and  bears  a  sound  very  difficult 
to*pronounce  by  persons  not  born  in  the  country;  IJ  is  similar 
toi>  in  sin;  Wis  a  vowel  ad/equate  to  qq,  in  soon;  and  Y  is 
vmilar  to  u^  in  burn.  Wh^t  evinces  the  sinvplicity  and  anti- 
qnity  of  the  Welsh  is>^at  all  compounds  in  the  language,  are 
regularly  formed  from  tfmnosyHablcs,  and  those  are  again  redu- 
cible to  classes  of  sinular  sounds,  having  a  coincidence  of  im- 
port, as  pen,  a  head ;  cen,  the  top  or  first ;  ncn  the  top  or  what 
b  vertical  overhead  j  //<i»  a  veil  or  covering;  Ikcn  a  teacher  or 
man  of  learning,  Uh^en  a  creator,  or  one  that  gives  a  beginning. 
None  of  this  class  even  are  primitives,  but  compounded  of  pjf, 
cy,  ny,  lly.  He,  rhc,  with  en  a  principle  or  first  cause,  whence 
enaid^he  soul,  literally  the  principle  of  lif^  from  en  and  aid, 
life.*  The  Welsh,  Cornish,  Armor ican,  and  the  Erse  or  Gaelic, 
are  dialects  of  the  same  language,  agreeing  in  their  grammar, 
structure,  and  nomenclature,  though  differing  in  orthography 

and 

*  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary,  and  notes  to  his  uaiiiUtiqp  c^  the  Heioie 
lEIegies  of  Llywarch  Hen. 
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md  {tronnnciation ;  in  com^quencc  of  the  long  sepan 
bHmbitaats  of  the  renpective  countries   from  each  *j 

they  eridently  art;  derived  from  one  common  source,  the  ancii 
Celtic.    A   raodern  Welsh  writer  has  remarked,   *'  that  some 
^Tocates  tor  the  abolition  of  the  Welsh  tongue  are  vain  enough 
to  prognosticate  a  near  approaching  day,  when  it  will  be  nwm- 
bcriHi  with  the  dead  bngumges*     They  see  some  few  fa  till  lien  on 
tile  bordentj  and  about  a  dozen  innkeepers  up  cm  the  post^roadsi. 
nboscpeiik  Engrish  only ;  but  there  are  thousands,  and  tens  of 
Ibonsjuids  in  the  wilds  of  Wales,  who  have  learned  the  language 
of  their  parents,  and  of  their  couniry^  as  naturally  and  as  in- 
Docetitly  as  they  sucked  their  mother's  breasts,  or  breathed  the 
ctumoon  air  j  these  have  neither  appDrtunity,  nor  inclination  to 
Itim  any  other  tongue.    This  is  the  impregnable  fortfeas  of 
the  Welsh  language,  where  a  rivetied  cordial  antipathy  againit 
the  EngUdi  tongue,  caused  by  the   crueltit*s  of  Edward   ihi^ 
First,  and  of  the  Lancastrian  family ,  dwelln  oi^  comiDandur  In 
chief*     Storm  this   garrison,  and  overturn  Snowdon  from  lu 
bate/'*     But  this  is  tar  from  an  accurate  and  impartial  suvte-' 
mcnt,    for  the  Webb  is  getting  fast  into  disuse  through  t!^e 
|vri&cipality^  more  especially  the  southern  part.  •  Tlie  gentry 
of  the  country  are  principally  educated  in  England,  and  con- 
sequently few  of  them  speak  it,  and  many  of  them  wish  for  its 
uierminatioD.     The  example  of  the  higher  classes  is  become 
CQiktagiofM,  and  ere  long  the  language  and  manners  of  Cambria 
will  by  approximation  coalesce  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  to 
iIhj  east  of  the  Severn/ 

The  ancient  Britons  were  exceedingly  partial  to  poetry^ 
Wales,  as  their  place  of  refuge,  was  early  the  seat  of  the  poetic 
o^^>  and  modern  efiusions  of  original  genius  evince,  that  the 
■ont-impiriiig  goddess  of  song  has  not  deserted  her  favourite 
"^^'^taiiia.  The  lavrs  of  composition,  however,  were  so  strict, 
*^they  mast  have  cramped  the  genius  of  their  bards,  had  it 
^  beep  for  the  extent  of  the  language,  its  copiousness,  and 

aptitudf 

^  CMnhrian  Register  for  rhe  jeat  1796,  p.  iBO, 
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s^plitYxde  for  alliteration,  a  figure  considered  by  tlie  Welsk  ad  ft 
peculiar  beauty.  This  cootonancy,  called  Cynghaaedd,  is  very 
imperfectly  seen  in  English  compositions,  compared  with  the 
regular  syslem  by  which  it  is  governed  in  the  Welsh  language. 
T»  give  a  proper  analysis  of  it  would  require  more  room,  than 
b  admissible  from  the  nature  of  the  present  work.  The  follow- 
ing  couplet  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen. 

Gwjr  «  wna  gwr  yn  wral 
Gwr  «  wna  gwjr  jn  ei  ah 

To  this  they  added  another,  that  ef  adopting  the  sound  to 
the  sense.  And  perhaps  no  poeti  were  ever  more  distinguished 
for  the  masterly  use  of  this  figure,  than  the  Welsh,  nor  any 
language  better  calculated  for  its  exhibition.  A  third  was,  a 
peculiar  ingenuity  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  wordsi, 
so  as  to  produce  a  rhythmical  concatenation  of  sounds  in  every 
verse.  The  Welsh  had  twenty-four  poetical  measures*  to 
which  all  possible  varieties  and  combinations  of  metres  are  re- 
ducible in  any  language.  But  the  most  favourite  seem  to  have 
been  the  triple  and  tetrastich.  Llywarch  Hen  has  an  englyu 
rhyming  every  three  lines,  and  each  stanza  commencing  with 
the  same  phrase.  The  Hanes  of  Taliesin  consists  of  eight  te- 
trastichs,  and  the  £yry  Mynydd,  wiitten  by  the  former  bard, 
consists  of  twelve  octonary  stanzas.  So  general  and  inveterate 
was  this  syllabic  and  jingling  rage,  that  be  was  considered  the 
best  poet,  who  could  succeed  to  the  facUiest  monotonous  ex- 
tent The  Cyngor  of  Taliesin  has  sixteen  lines  ending  in  on  ; 
and  a  Cy  wydd  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilim  contains  fifty-two^  termi- 
nating in  €if. 

As  a  specimen  of  their  poetry  take  the  following  translation 
•f  an  elegy  which  was  written  by  Llywarch  U^n^  a  British 

Bard 

'  **  For  t  partieiilar  account  of  theie,  and  other  information,  respecting 
Welsh  poetry,  tee  Owen's  translation  of  Llywarch  Bin  litraSc  Elcgln, 
and  Walter's  DisNfftetion  on  the  Welsh  Isogaagc. 
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It 

BsLTd  of  the  sixth  century^  on  the  death  of  Cyndaylaiit  prince 
of  Powyj- 


Come  foTih  iud  tetit  yt  Cambriaii  d« 
Fitlr  Pen  gw  em 'I*  ro^al  rooli  m  flames  1 
Tli«  foe  the  fatal  dart  hath  ^ung 
(The  foe  thiit  ipf^ake  &  biii-b*rDui  t(ing0et)r 
And  piert^d  G^nddjldn'^s  princelj  beadj 
And  ttretcli'd  jrour  champiod  with  the  dead. 
Hii  heart,  wfaich  1iite>  w'ltJi  martial  ilrGj 
B^e  hii  bf M  coiuitrj*«  foet  expire 
^Snch  fire  ta  waite«  the  ftire^t  hilt) 
Uow  file  the  Winter'*  kt  U  aUtl, 

O^itt  the  pde  ctme  with  b^ag  cnoi 
S*d  Afgped'i  ^  entel  eag      liei ; 
fJe  Oies  eEnhmg  o'er         ,,,ain^ 
And  scertti  the  bfood         iroes  itaiji. 
Dire  bird  *  this  night  my  frightt'd  ^r 
Tbj  iond  ilt^meti'd  r<iic«  shall  heari 
I  liLa&v  tb^  ^xy  t  that  bcreama  for  food« 
Asid  chirfti  to  drink  Cynddjlao't  blood. 

itfo  more  the  mansion  of  delight, 

Cymidyian's  hall  is  dark  to  night ; 

Nor  tnort  the  mi^ight  hoar  prolongs 

With  fires*  iid  lamps,  and  festive  songi. 

Its  trembling  bards  afflicted  shon 

The  hall,  bereaT'd  of  (iyndrwyn*s  sont 

Its  joyous  Wsttants  are  fled^ 

Its  hospitable  fires  are  dead : 

Ko  longer,  rwtg'd  on  eithetr  hand 

Its  dbrmitor J,  fooches  stand : 

Bot  all  above,  aronnd,  below, 

l)read  sif^te,  dire  sounds,  and  shrieks  of  wm 

Awhile  1*11  weep  Cjnddylan  shun. 
And  poor  the  weak,  desponding  strain } 


Awhilr 


*  Kow  Slirewibafy^  then  the  chjef  rettdeaot  pit  <be  priocct  of  Fowyi. 
I  CpMjkn  waa  tht  MO  of  CjlidrWjrn. 
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Awhile  I'll  so«tl  c  my  troubled  breast  t      .     . 
Then,  In  eternal  fileuce  reit.^ 

Canu  Telyn.  The  harp  is  recorded  to  be  the  most  ancient, 
and  we  may  justly  add,  the  most  expressive  and  elegant  of  all 
musical  instruments.  Among  the  ea»lem  nations  it  was  esteemed 
the  symbol  of  concord,  and  probably  it  was  the  instrument  first 
attuned  to  harmony  or  counterpoint* 

The  Telyn  Gwrda  was  possessed  by  every  Cambrian  youth 
of  gentility,  and  a  taste  for  this  instnunent,  in  preference  to 
any  other,  still  exists  among  the  inhabitants  of  Wales.  Giral- 
dus  Cambrensis,  who  wrote  his  itinerary  through  Wales  in  the 
year  1188,  speaking  of  the  liberality  and  hospitality  of  the 
Welsh,  says,  "Those  who  come  at  early  hours  arc  entertained 
with  the  conversation  of  young  women,  and  with  tunes  on  this 
harp,  during  the  evening:  for  here  every  family  bath  its  dam- 
sels, and  harps  assigned  for  this  purpose.  Every  family  too  ia 
here  well  skilled  in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  harp.f  The 
Crwth  X  was  another  instrument  something  like  the  violin.  It 
has  this  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  box.  Its  sound  is  very 
melodious,  and  it  was  frequently  used  as  a  tenor  accompani- 
ment to  the  harp :  but  it  is  now  become  extremely  rare.  The 
word  crwth  has  been  corrupted  in  English  into  crowd,  and  used 
to  express  the  common  fiddle.    To  this  Butler  alludes* 

I'  th'  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble* 
Crowdero  marcb*d,  expert  and  able* 
Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 
That  makes  the  wanior'i  itomach  come. 

Hud.  Part.  I.  Canto  IL  105. 

It  has  six  %trliigs,  four  running  parallel  in  the  manner  of  a 
violin,,  which  are  sounded  by  a  bow ;  and  two  others,  not  placed 

over 

^  This  Elegy  was  translated  into  English  verac  bj  the  Rev.  John  Wakens 
master  of  Ruthin  school,  and  late  1*61  low  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford* 

t  Hoare't  Giraldus,  Vol.  XL  p.fV2. 

^  The  Qse  of  this  instrument  b  principally  •!  present  Kmited  t«  the  veiy- 
imterior  parts  of  the  gountrj. 


I  crwth^  w 

ed 

i 

bTUlU 

paral 

tram  ba 

II  urn 

JtVC^Q 

holes 

bfiSiiinA  the 

1,       It!« 

tone  is  a  medium 

mm  tlie  finger  board,  but  passing  d i  agonal  I y  to  tlie  lef^  of  it^ 
ind  ^hkh  w€re  struck  with  the  thumb  of  ihc:  le(\  hatid,  to  starve 
zi  a  base  accompaniment  to  the  notes  sounded  with  the  bow. 
The  bridge  of  this  instrumeni  dUlerM  from  that  of  a  ^'lolin,  in 
being  less  conTex  at  the  topj  a  circumstance'  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  two  or  three  strings  are  to  be  sounded  at 
the  same  time»  so  as  to  aflbrd  a  succession  of  concords.  The 
bridgi;  t^  placed  obliquely  acrosit  the  instrument^  and  one  of  it« 
feet  passing  through  the  left  hole  of  tht^  sounding  board,  rest^ 
00  the  back,  thus  serving  as  ^  •funding  post.     The**'"  was  also 

the  crwtb  tritliant,  or  three- 

tbe  othetj  not  in  shape  but 
The  Pihcomt  i*  e.*  hocnpij 

Ifcujarly  by  the  Welsh.    Tl 

titremities  tipped  with  horn. 

apennrej  and  has  a  reed  concealed  n 

between  the  flute  and  the  clarionet,  and  is  a  pastoral  imitrumetit. 

From  this,  that  species  of  dance  termed  hornpipe,  originated. 

Otbir  instruments  were  u»ed  by  the  Webb,  but  none  are  so 

properly  to  be  termed  their  national   instruments  as  the  three 

ilready   described*     The  pennill,    or  extempore  stanza,  was 

often  song  to  the  harp :  and  in  company,  this  instrument  was 
luutded  roond,  when  every  man  played  an  air,  in  which  he 
^ns  accompanied  by  the  voice  of  the  female  seated  next  him. 
These  instruments  produced  the  merry  dance,  still  a  favourite 
vauemeni  among  the  Webh  peasantry.  These  dances  were 
extremely  characteristic,  and  uncommonly  lively.  There  was 
the  war  dance,  and  the  peace  dance,  which  were  again  subdi- 
^ded  into  those  representing  the  incidents  of  war«  and  all  the 
^  employments  of  peace. 

Their  wuaic  is  as  varied  and  expressive  as  the  language; 
Qoch  has  been  justly  said  in  commendation  of  its  peculiar 
^^notie^  and  those  who  affirm  that  there  is  a  sameness  in  all 
^  WeUi  mifiy  most  have  heard  bat  very  f«w  specimens,  or 

K^  paid 

^  Tbii  is  aid  tote  icareelj  ated  in  any  put  of  Wslet  beside  Amk»M» 
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paid  but  little  attention  to  the  subject  A  great  simplicity  pcr-^ 
vades  the  Welsh  melodies,  yet  they  are  distinguished  by  fea- 
tures as  varied  an  the  country ;  invented  by  an  enthusiastic  and 
impassioned  people,  they  partake  of  all  ihe  wildness  of  tm« 
restrained  originality;  sprightly  and  TivaoiouSy  plaintive  and 
energetic,  they  are  characterized  both  by  Allegro  and  Pense- 
roso,  and  equally  adapted  for  Lydian  as  for  Doric  measures ; 
most  of  rhe  tunes  are  very  imcient,  and  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tional rec(  liection  of  the  country  ;^  they  show  their  composerf 
to  have  possessed  genuine  skill  in  music,  and  that  they  knew 
how  to  warm  the  imagination,  and  interest  the  heart.  Whether 
ihe  muse  delights  in  gay  or  mournful  numbers,  she  may  have 
/  her  choice ;  and  the  expressive  vibrations  of  the  noble  instru- 
ment the  harp  increases  the  pathos  and  soleignity.  The  Tiva* 
city  of  Joe  PuUeine's  Horn  and  Sir  Watkm's  Delight  forms  a 
fine  contrast  with  the  plaintive  air  of  Dafydd  ar  Craig  gwyn, 
and  the  solemn  dirge  of  Morfa  Rhyddlan. 

Genealogy  was  in  no  nation,  except  the  Hebrew,  considered 
of  so  much  importance,  or  carried  to  an  equal  extent  Indeed 
family  distinction  is  pursued  so  far,  that  perhaps  it  induces  the 
Cambrian  to  think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to 
think.  Pride  of  ancestry  was  a  delicate  and  essential  point 
amongst  the  antient  Britons,  and  consequently  they  were  more 
desirous  of  noble,  than  of  rich  connexions.  So  deeply  was  this 
principle  rooted,  that  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people 
carefully  preserved  the  direct  and  collateral  descents  f  of  their 
families,  and  were  in  general  able  from  memory,  not  only  to 
recite  the  names  of  their  proximate  progenitors,  but  to  trace 
their  various  relations  back  through  numerous  seneratioAs. 
This,  classed  amongst  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  Wc^lsh, 
has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  mpuntainous  nature  of  tl^e 
1  country^ 

Mr.  Junes  bas  performed  «  work  d«8«m0g  the  praise  6f  all  ameteiirs  in 
mosic  ;  bjr  collecting  ^d  pobJisbing  a  aomber  of  these  io  hie  '^  Mviical  and 
Fee<ical  Remains  of  the  WeUh  Bards." 
t  As  long  as  a  Welsh  pedigree  is  a  proTerbial  adage  for  tenacity  and  ledi- 

oosiiess  in.  narration. 

-•/■..  ... 
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eanatrj,  apd  the  circmnstaiice  of  the  inhabitanU  Hying  long  in  * 
the  same  district.  But  a  more  rational  cause  may  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  ancient  goTemment  and  legal  tenures. 
The  laws  of  garel-kind  so  dispersed  property,  and  ramified  he- 
ritable relations,  that  it  was  essential  to  correctly  ascertain  the 
consanguinity  and  affinity  through  the  male  and  female  lines 
to  the  utmost  possible  latitude.  And  though  the  same  necessity 
dees  nol  at  present  exist  for  the  usage,  yet  it  must  at  least  be 
considered  as  a  venial  defect  in  the  national  character;  merely 
afc  an  excess  of  kindablc  affection;  since  it  may  be  observed, 
that  he  who  is  attached  to  high  rank  must  feel  some  respect  for 
the  inrtues  of  those  by  whom  the  distinctions  were  acquired* 
Hie  five  royal  tribes  of  Cambria»*  will  furnish  a  kind  of  spe- 
cimen, and  serve  as  an  elucidation  of  future  allusions  that  wilt 
be  made  to  distinguished  characters. 

L 

Gryffiih  ap  €yn»i>  king  of  North  Wales,  is  the  first  registered 
in  our  books.  He  was  the  grand-rchild  of  prince  Jago  ap  Edwal, 
whose  son  Cynan  was  forced  to  fiy  into  Ireland  for  safety,  whero 
he  married  Ranultt,  daughter  of  Auloedd,  king  of  Dublin,  Man, 
and  the  Isles,  and  the  relict  of  Mathganyn,  king  of  Ulster,  and 
had  issue  by  her  this  Gryfiith.  f  He  beareth  gules,  three  lion* 
ceb  passant  in  pale  barry  argent,  armed  azure. 

BISCBNOAVTS   EXTANT  IN   THE   MALE   USE, 

Wjanea. of  Feogweni,  Merionethshire. 

DESCENDANTS   EXTINCT,   OR  IN   THE   FEMALE   UNE. 

Vyanes • of  Gwydir,  CaeruarvoDshire. 

of  Wynnstay,  Denbighshire, 
of  Bodicalken^  and  Berthddu  ) 

•f  Conwy J  CaernanronAir.. 

of  Maes  Mochnant,  Denbighshire. 

of  Ysymcegid 

of  Clynenney,  Caernarvonshire. 

K4  Lk>yd 

*  Tb»  if  takto  Srom  m  work  cDtitled,  BritWh  Aittiqnittcs  it>riT^,  Bj^ 
X4«t  VaogUsb^SH*  «f  Hearrtt. 

t  Mottof  bi»dMOtiid«it»  f^e  die  cMt  oflifS  leuOwtifrO^^iltdd,  jk^ 
*w>  thxt9  caf  lei  dispUjed  in  feu  or. 
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Uloyd ef  Rhiwaedog,  Merionethsliirc,  now  Dolbcn, 

Powell of  Peomachno,  Caernarvonshire.' 

I>avies ^ of  Tal-LIyntardeni,  j  Merionethshire. 

Prysc ♦...  of  Yscarweddan,...  $ 

Anwyl , of  Park. 

II. 

Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  Mawr,  (the  second  royal  tribe),  who  took 
upon  him  the  government  of  South  Wales,  A.  D.  1077. 
Gules,  a  lion  rampant,  or,  within  a  bordure  indented. 

DESCENDANTS  EXTINCT,  OR  IN   THE  FEMALE  LINE. 

Wynnes .t of  Dole  Bachog. 

of  Llan  Erfyl  Montgomeryshire. 
St.  Owen  ap  Gwilim  of  Tal-y-Llyn  Merionethshire. 

Wynn of  Coed-Llai,  or  Leeswood,  Flintshire, 

Owen of  Cefn  Hafod. 

Lloyds of  Pl^  uwch  Clawdd,  Denbighshire. 

Powel...., of  Ceidio. 

Evans ofTreGastell. 

Jones« of  Haim. 

III. 

Blethyn  ap  Cynfyn,  (the  third  royal  tribe,)  was  king  of 
North  Wales,  and  Prince  of  Powys*,  and  after  the  death  of 
Meredith  ap  Owain  ap  Edwyn,  (prince  of  South  Wales)  he  be- 
came king  of  all  Wales.  Or,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  armed  and 
langned,  or. 

DESCENDANTS   EXTANT  IN  THE  MALE  UNE.+ 

Kynaston of  Hardwick,  Shropshire. 

Vaughans of  Golden  Grove,  Caermarthenshu'e. 

Lloyd 
•  Blethyn  ap  Cynfyn  bob  cwjS| 
£i  boo  bioedd  hep  Bowyt. 

t  The  carious  reader,  who  wishes  for  more  informatiou  coDctming  this 
tribe,  and  its  dcKendantf,  oicj  coiinlt  a  tract  on  the  tabject,  lately  pubTisb* 
ed  by  Philip  Yorke,  £tq.  of  Erddig,  a  gentleaan  to  whom  the  tbaoitt  of  his 
M.|>A^y.^  4M!»ibr  She  gi«ct  aeal  h«i  diqUays  to  iUaltnte  its  ancient Uogia- 
phj,  5 
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IJoy^- ^  Cwm-bychan,  i  Merionctbslure- 

of  Biaen  GlyiiD^  S  * 

DESCENDANTS  BXTIlfCT,  OE  IN  THE  FEMALE  UNfi. 

KynastODS of  Hordley. 

of  Ottley. 
Kynastons of  Morton. 

of  Uyn-y-Mspsis. 

of  Pont  y-Byrslcy. 

^^jjjj^ijj  ^^ ^^  C  of  Hiiichinbrok(K,  Huntingdoii,  of  wbom 

1     Cromwelly  the  Protector. 

Nanneys of  Nanney,  Meriouethshire. 

Maurices of  Lloran,  Shropshire. 

Kyffins of  Bodfach,  Moiitgomerythve.4 

of  Mscnan,  CaemarTonshire. 

of  Glasgoed,  Shropihixe- 

'^^^ <>^  Abertanat,  j  MoDtgomeiyshire. 

Meredydd of  Glantanaty  3 

Powcb of  Whtttington,  Shropshire. 

Joocf ofTreweithian.  ^ 

Maesmor of  Maesmor^  Denbighshire. 

Hughes ofGwerclas,  Merionethshire. 

IV. 

Ethelystan  Glodrydd,  (the  fourth  royal  tribe,)  prince  of  the 
country*  between  Wye  and  Severn.  He  was  the  son  of  Cy  helyn 
ap  Ubr,  by  Rhtengar,  the  danghtef  and  heir  of  Gronw  ap  Tud- 
or TrcTor,  firom  whom  he  had  derived  to  him  the  title  of  the 
earldom  of  Hereford.  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  was  hi^  god- 
£tther.  Ethelystan,  (or  as  he  is  sometimes  called  Elystaii,) 
bore  two  coats  quartered,  azure,  three  boars  heads  caboched 
able,  langued  gules,  tusked  or.  His  mothers's  coat,  parled 
per-bend  sinister  ermine  and  ermines ;  over  all  a  lion  rampant,  or. 

DESCENDANTS 

^Ttecewitfy  betwteii  tiiiese  two  rUers  was  anciently  called  Ferlyi;  and 
if  W4  fcs  owa  princeib  In^pendflnt  of  the  princes  of  Soath  Wales. 

XljMaii«boiit  twoootts  qoftftered^asare,  thief  Ikmhi*  beada  cahsehed  wMm, 
1^.  Bis  Botber't  €04^  palled  |iai4»ciid  I 
r  Jin,  a  lion  rampant,  oc 
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Cljn-»« - of  Cery» 

of  Bodkch,    ^  MontgomeryshijPt 

of  Newtown,^ 

ofPeaarllu 

of  Park. 

of  Pilale^  Radnorsbirc^ 

of  Llanbister. 
OHf  «»»•« of  Nevoddwen. 

of  Llangyniw. 
Ukjds^* of  Cery,  Montgomeryshire, 

of  Mochilre. 
Wyim*  ••.►. of  GellidywyU. 

of  Llanfeodigedd* 

Owen..* of  Rhiw  Saeson,  Montgomeryshire, 

Philips of  Llaa  Ddewi. 

Vaugbans ofBugeildy. 

of  Pant-y-Garreg. 

Meredydd of  Llaiiasan. 

Owen of  Moibend. 

Morris of  Cery,  Montgomeryshire. 

James of  Croetgynan,  Montgomeryshire. 

Matthews of  Blodwell,  Shropshire. 

of  Mochdre. 
Powell* .^^.ofWeUwyn  and  £diiop»  Shropshire. 

V, 

JesCjn  ap  Gwrgatit,  (the  fifth  royal  tribe)  wa»  princet  or  Jori 
of  Glamorgan;  he  descended  from  Tewdric  king  of  Gwenl,  id 
king  Arthur's  time.  He  lost  bis  country  to  Robert  Fild&hamoaji 
mnd  his  tweWe  knights ;  whom^  by  the  procurement  of  £i^oix 
ap  Cadifor  ap  CoHwyn,  he  bad  hired  to  come  wilh  an  anny  ta 
insist  hire  against  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  prince  of  South  Wadea^  a^d 

Blethyn 

**  Of  this  family  was  Richard  Powell  of  Ednop,  (•?,,  M  %  i»  ipii«Hnie» 
wktltan,  Sdeohopc^)  the  poet,  author  of  the  Peiitarchi^  •  short  h^at^rj*  w^ 
OQMM  Latin  rerte,  of  the  royal  tribes  of  Cambria*  and  their  d^cettdanl^ 
^  ■fcoitiliimJ  poett  was  coippaed  aboot  the  year  tSES.    IflMl^d  !•. 

lM#i4teilM  M  dM  the*  Nim  of  Wales,  altei^aiils.t^^ 
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Bkthyn  ap  Mae&jrrcta^  lord  of  Brecknock.  Aa  a  judgment  upon 
)limi  fijr  his  dbloyalty  to  the  said  Rbyii,  his  Bovereignj  God  wot  ^ 
jpleased  ituddeiily  to  punkh  treachery  with  treachery.     Bhyp^ 
andSleihyn,  af^er  a  blucHty  battle,   (nul  far  from  Brec(cnDck,) 
were  slam  in  ibe  A^td.  Gules^,  iliree  chererotieb  in  pale  ^rgenl. 

UESCEVDAifTS  EXTENT  tU   T^E   H4ti   U^g, 

Wiliiina. .  * of  Tame.     Earl  of  Ablngdoo* 

Ifoitaw*....*, ,of  ileaihley. 

JoNtvMM.i.. ..«of  CraAwyiij  Caemarvonfblf^ 

of  D61  in  Edeirmon,  % 

of  D61-j-M5ch,        ?  McrrioaeUisliire. 

Mltdey.., ...,....*.,  of  Myttley,  ' 

l^ince  GriiBtb  ap  Cynan,  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  and  Blethyn  ap 
€^fyn,  made  diligent  ^arch  for  the  arme^  ensignS;,  and  pedi* 
frees  of  their  ancestors,  the  nobility  and  kings  of  the  BritonSi. 
Wbatthey  discovered  by  their  painsj  in  any  papers  and  records^ 
via  afterward Sj  by  the  barda,  digested  and  put  into  bookfi,  and 
lliey  ordained  fiTe  royal  tribes^  (there  being  only  three  before) 
from  whom  their  posterity  to  this  day  can  derif  e  themselves  i 
Mid  also  fifteen  special  tribes,  of  whom  the  gentry  of  North 
Wales  are>  for  the  most  part^  descended.  And  in  our  hooks  we 
ba?e  mention  of  the  tribe  of  March,  &c.  besides  other  tribes 
called  Gwehelyth,  and  Gwehelaethau. 

The  following  are  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales,  from 
whence  are  descended  some  of  the  principal  families,  and  land- 
^  proprietors  of  the  country. 

Marchudd,  Braint  Hir,  Hwfa  ap  Cynddelw,  Llowarch  ap  Brin, 
Cilmin  Droed  Tu,  Ednowain  ap  Brad  wen,  Ed  no  wain  Bendew, 
Edwin  ap  Grono,  Hedd  M olwynog,  Evnydd  ap  Morien,  Ma- 
doc  Crwm,  Gwerydd  ap  Rhys  Gdch»  March weithian,  Nevydd 
Hardd,  CoUwyn  ap  Tangno. 

The  names  of  Englishmen  and  others,  who  came  to  be  pos- 
sessed 

•  Lord  WilliaiDS,  of  Tftine,  was  mstde  Lord  President  of  the  Marches  of 
^«l«i,  in  the  flnt  year  oT  Qaeen  Eliaabetli ;  and  died,  tbe  sarae  year,  at 
^dlim  Cafde.  where  the  Courts  of  the  Marches  were  then  held. 
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sessed  of  estates  in  Wales,  and  have  settled  there  for  several 
ages.  The  Salisbaries,  the  Palestons,  the  Herberts,  the  Bulke- 
leys,  the  Conways,  the  Hollands,  the  Tbelwalb,  OsbomWydel, 
l^eke,  Hookes,  Langford,  Griffith  ap  Jenkin,  Idio  Wylt,  Gunter, 
Gray,  Pigot,  Here,  Brereton,  Yswittan  Wyddel,  Rodri,  Garat, 
Groch,  Twnkyn  of  Shocklidge,  Newton,  Doon,  Button,  Battler. 
Strange,  Brytaen,  Lodlow,  Herwr,  Corbet,  Bridget,  Whyte, 
Gerard,  Bowld,  Ireland,  Troughton  of  Bodlew,  Twialeton, 
Aahpool,  Lacie,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Brereton  of  Burras,  Knowsley, 
Kigston,  Hanmer  of  Hanmer,  Dolben,  Panton  of  BagiUt,Vernon 
of  Cheshire^  Myrods»  Bonville,  Caster  of  Kinmel.* 

^  St*  Owea^s  Bt\\jak  RemaiiUi  or  a  CcUcction  of  Antiqiities  relating  C* 
lleB^ilont. 


SND  ap  TUE  GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  CAMBEIA. 
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ANGfLESEA  or  MONA*. 

THIS  itlsiid  femifig,  tccording  to  th«  pretent  political  di?i» 
81011  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  the  six  coanties  of  North  Wale^  b  in- 
tnitd  to  the  north-west  of  CaemarYonshire,  from  which  it  ia  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  straits  of  Menai.— 
This  district  among  the  ancient  Britons  was  known  mider  diffe- 
rent spoliations,  as  Ynys  Dowyll,  or  the  Shady  Island ;  Ynya 
y  Cedeim,  from  its  heroes,  or  powerful  drnids;  and  Ynis  F6n» 
tingly  written  and  pronounced,  M6ntfWhich  the  Romans  latin- 
ized into  Mona ;  and  by  this  name  it  is  distinguished  in  their 
writings.  Anglesea,  or  the  English  Isle,  was  the  name  given  it 
by  the  Saxons.  This  insulated  tract  of  country,  it  is  probable^ 
originally  joined  the  main  land,  for  traces  of  an  isthmus  ai« 
visible  near  Porthaeth-hwy,  where  a  line  of  rocks  jets  out  near- 
ly across  the  channel,  in  the  broken  interstices  of  which  the 
sea,  for  about  an  hour  or  more,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
flood  tide  violently  fluctuates  and  foams,  forming  a  very  dange- 
rous passage  by  the  clashing  of  two  currents,  denominated 
Pwll  Ceris- 

This  narrow  ridge  the  sea  daily  attacking  with  its  unruly 
waves,  which  gained  accumulated  force  by  the  r<;striclion  of  a 
narrow  passage,  soon  undermined  and  forced  its  way,  so  as  to 
become  one  uninterrupted  channel.  "  It  may  well  be  afBrmedf 
that  this  fret  or  river  of  Menai,  to  this  mentioned  middle  place* 
n  the  original  work  of  nature;  or  a  great  crack  or  fissure  in 
the  internal  strata  of  the  earth,  at  what  time  soever  (hat  hap- 

pened 

*  The  Ancient  name  Mr.  Rowlands  tappotes  was  the  origin  of  the  Tktde  of 
tke  Ronans,  and  Anglesea  the  oltimate  Thuie  ;  notwithstanding  later  geo« 
graphers  mistook  another  for  it,  when  more  remote  islands  were  discovered 
bj  tbeir  navigatora. 

t  So  called  from  iis  site,  or  position  in  respect  to  other  parts  of  Britaiow 
and  for  mere  confirmation  of  this  conjecture,  one  raaj  trace  the  »ound  Moo, 
m  aan^  other  comers  of  this,  and  other  conutries.  wliere  we  majr  presam« 
Celtsi  to  have  arrived ;  as  if  the  first  iobabitants  of  these  western 
I  cnlled  thote  larthMt  point*,  or  ends  of  land,  which  put  a  stop  to  tJbear 
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pened.  And  though  this  channel  might  become  one  eatire 
diyiding  arm  of  the  sea,  bet>;veeA  thesd  tWo  lands  in  a  few  years 
after  the  flood,  yet  it  may  in  no  wise  be  granted  to  be  then 
near  so  broad  and  so  deep,  as  it  is  now ;  for  we  must  allow  (he 
ferce  and  agitation  of  storms,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  tides,  to 
JilBLVe  beaten  and  washed  upon,  worn  and  sunk  away  a  great 
deal  of  the  soft  and  earthy  banks  on  each  side  of  it;  and  the 
bottom  also  to  have  been  consumed  and  hollowed  by  the  sea's 
sharp  acrimonious  quality  ;  so  that  it  naust  be  now  much  deeper 
khd  wider  than  at  first  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  been/'*— 
fhough  the  argument  is  not  here  supported  by  the  most  con- 
clusive reasoning,  this  was  probably  the  fact ;  for  the  Romans 
appear  to  have  partially  forded  these  straits,  when  they  pur- 
ified the  fugitive  druids,  and  in  a  subsequent  invasion  of  this 
island  by  the  English,  the  cavalry  made  their  advances  at  ebb 
tide  or  low  v\*ater.  This  island,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  passage  to  that,  or  the  coasts 
of  Ireland  might  be  obtained,  was  chosen  by  the  druids,  or  Bri- 
tish priests,  during  the  persecution  of  the  invading  Romans,  as 
an  asylum  which  they  fondl}f  hoped  would  afford  them  a  safe 
and  undisturbed  repose.  But  Roman  ambition  knew  no  bounds, 
^d'the  druidical  influence  had  occasioned  the  invaders  to  pur- 
chase their  piecemeal  conquests,  at  so  dear  a  rate,  that  retalia- 
ting vengeance  unsheathed  its  sanguinary  sword,  and  with  an 
inexorable  vow  of  extermination,  threw  away  the  scabbard. 
Caius'Siietonius  PaTilinus  having  overcome  the  Ordov ices,  who 
inhabited  th^  adjacent  country,  resolved  to  pass  over  into  Mona, 
and  finish  the  war  in  this  part  of  Britain,  by  ex^rpating  the 
druids,  who  had  selected  it  for  their  retreat  Having  eflfected 
k'  flai^ge  over  the  Menai  straits  by  flat-bottomed  boats,  and 

fording 

progreMioD,  M6n,  or  Bdti.  Thus  we  find  Cornwall  called  by  the  Rommni 
Jhnmonium,  and  the  furthest  point  of  it  is  to  this  day  called,  Pen-vatt-UM,  or 
^d.  The  Isle  of  Man,  Moneda.  And  ui  Ireland,  the  fartbeit  part  of  it  to 
tM  West,  it  catted  MtrnwuU,  or  Mown."    Rowlands'i  Mona  Aatiqna  Rettna* 

*  Ro#ltftA*k  Mont  Antiqaa  Reittttrtta.  p.  S. 
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fef^ftg  ftt  low  water  dorin^  ueap  tides,  the  Tigom-,  Talour  and 

iufprfior  discipline  of  the  Romans  easily  oTercame  a  race  %>£ 

\ju  armed  p«rop(e.     Biit  before  he  had  com  pie  rely  c  (Fee  ted  the 

com|tit»l  of  the  btandt  hb  attc-ntioii  was  arrested  by  a  general 

iiWumfctitm  tiF  tiic  coutitrfes  m  tiii  reafi  under  the  conduct  jrf 

ifctl  eclehmt^  heroine,  Bondtica,  or  Boadicca,*    The  dlTcraiolt 

tkn  cKx-;isi fitted  to  the  Raman  army,  afforded  the  rerutiant  (»f  ihfc 

ilfiiJ*  a  respite  of  abuut  fifteen  years ;  when  the  bJaiid  wai 

i^in  aUarkerl,  and  at  length  totally  reduced  hy  Julius  Agrl- 

coJi.f     The  Romaji  hisiorii         '^lintrtely  pariicuhr  on  this  ac- 

csfiofi,  fbr  the  attempt  to  ■         me  their  reli|^i6n,  iinda-  tk^ 

ai|ipellati<oa  of  tfte  mo^t  limn-  ier3titbn,|  had  octU!<icmed  tim 


i  an  mealculable  mm~  >f  blood  and  treasure,     Th% 

:  ni>w  driten  to  the  1  Temltyj  had  to  defend  tteir 

ncned  gfWTes,  temples,  alt  n,  and  surrSving  priesihood.  Da 
incli  am  drtreme  occasion  it  is  not  syrprtsieg,  if  th«  amUiei  wcrt 
dfeadfnL  Tacitus  |  descriJ  fs  the  British  army,  which  linc4 
the  shorci  to  resist  the  landing  of  the  RomanSj  a^  turrourid^d, 
or  mther  accompanied  by  ai  her  anny  of  druids,  composed  <^ 
both  9e!Ces,  in  such  conf\j^d  ntimber^,  that  he  designates  theth 
as  nmiicbre  eifanaticum  agmen,  or  a  multitude  of  viragoi  atid 
toadmen.  From  his  relation,  this  last  effort,  pro  aris  et  f6cis, 
a|ipears  to  have  pirticipitated  more  of  a  grand  religious  spec- 
Ctttir,  than  of  a  pitehct)  battle.  Tht  druids  exhibiting  som* 
*ef  their  usages  at  their  saered  ceremonies  with  uplifted  handu^ 
pimrtiig  out  ctlrs^8  and  yollies  of  unavailing  exeerath)ns  on  th^ 
heads  of  the  invincible  Romans ;  while  the  women  with  dishe»> 
VeHed  btir,  and  tlad  hi  terrific  habits,  rushed  ag^nst  the  sol- 
imry  iikfe  fairies,  scatterikig  among  them  firebrands,  and  de^th; 
^M  after  an  unequal,  though  desperate,  struggle,  the  Druida 
and  remaioder  of  the  inhabitants  fell  a  lamentable  8acriEc«.to 

tha 

^  Tatici  Annlilet,  Lib.  itT. 
;  tacitoi  in  Vita  A^icola. 

^  ^  Oh  Bcfaada  h«  sacrificia  ovaem  dmidaai  tupenlitiooeai  tollere  teata- 
Auit  tCbaaoi,  sed  fnittra." 
f  koafim,  Lib.  ziT. 
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the  most  extreme  outrages,  and  fiercest  cruelty,  ever  prac- 
tised by  the  Romans;  .being  thrown  by  command  of  the  bar- 
barous conqueror  into  their  own  sacrificing  fire^i,  igni  suo  in- 
▼olvmit*.  To  the  whole  of  this  interesting,  yet  distressing  re- 
lation, given  by  one  of  the  most  accurate  Roman  historians, 
the  numerous  monuments  of  their  sacred  rites,  the  ancient 
names  of  places,  and  with  many  other  indubitable  circum- 
stances, and  indelible  vestiges,  afford  ample  and  concurrent  testi- 
monies. To  which  may  be  added  the  common  British  epi- 
thet, applied  to  this  island,  '*  Mon  mam  Gymrie/'  Mon  the 
mother,  or  nurse  of  Wales;  for  though  this  is  by  some  sup- 
posed allusive  to  its  former  fertility,  still  it  seems  more  appli- 
.cable  to  the  district,  as  having  been  the  chief  residence  of  the 
]>ruids  whom  the  primitive  unconquered  Britons  coasidered  the 
parents  of  science,  and  the  guardians  of  society.  Immediately 
after  this  conquest,  Mona;  as  part  of  the  province  stylojl  Brit- 
wmia  secunda,  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  who  have  \eft 
in  it  some  remains,  though  not  of  public  or  private  buildings, 
yet  coins,  tirns  and  various  utensils,  sufficient  to  manifest, 
this  island  once  formed  a  residence  for  that  powerful  and  pru- 
.dent  people. 

When  the  Romans  entirely  abandoned  the  country,  thtt 
native^  resumed  the  form  of  government  under  Vhich  they  had 
lived,  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  invaders.  By  this  many 
princes  were  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts* 
of  Britain,  and  the  whole  island  was  again  divided  into  several 
petty  sovereignties.  About  this  period,  A.  D.  443,  Casvi-allan 
the  prince  of  Cumbria  made  choice  of  Mona  for  his  residence; 
and  being  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Cyncthian  line  of  British 

Druids 

^  After  this  event,  some  few  of  the  Bniids,  which  escaped  the  general 
\iM»acre,  are  said  to  have  retired  to  ilie  Isle  of  Man,  the  Orknies,  Hebrides, 
and  Ireland,  and  driven  out  of  these  retreats  in  a  subsequent  period  by  Chris- 
tian »etl,  they  sought  an  asylum  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and  other  regions  of  the 
north  :  at  length  the  Druidical  order  was  abolished,  and  the  system  univer- 
sally abandoned,  aAer  it  had  for  centuries  established  a  boondlesy  tynuiny 
upon  the  rains  or  prostration  of  human  reason. 
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fmeta,  be  oonwqoeiitly  posaem^  pre-eminence  in  dignitjrt 
the  otker  Cambmn  Mnrereigns,  paying  homage  end  obedi^ 
ence  to  him#  as  to  their  superior  lord.  Maeigwyn  his  son  sdo» 
ceededj  from  whom  in  a  direct  line  spmi^  Cadwmlader>  the  lest 
king  of  the  Britons.  From  this  period  the  island  of  Mena 
foimed  part  of  the  principality,  or  kingdom  of  Gwynedd>  the 
kings  of  which  made  Aberfraw  their  chief  place  of  residence. 
Egbert,  who  nnited  the  Saxon  heptarchy  into  one  govemmei^ 
under  the  najne  of  England,  to  retaliate  the  injuries  committed 
upon  his  subjects  by  the  Welshj  who  had  formed  an  offensiTe 
alliance  with  the  DaneSj  invaded  West  Wales;  and  desolated 
the  ooontry  as  far  as  Snowden.  He  then  advanced  to  Mona# 
and  ^htr  having  fought  a  most  sanguinary  battle  with  the 
Welsh  forces  at  Llanvaes  near  Beaumaris*,  he  took  possession  of 
the  island;  which  from  this  period/*  was  called  Anglesea  or 
the  Englishman's  islef^'  but  it  was  shortly  recovered  under  the 
anspices  of  the  Welsh  prince  Mervyn. 

Dorfiig  the  reign  of  William  Bufus  over  England,  the  Welsh 
having  committed  numerous  depredations  on  the  borders,  a 
powerfol  English  army  entered  Wales,  and  invading  this 
island  poured  out  upon  the  inhabitants  a  full  measure  of  reiali« 
stive  justice.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  greatly  suffered  again 
by  the  unnatural  contests  between  Cadwalader  and  his  nephew 
Howel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  North  Wales.  Shortly 
after  it  was  ravaged  by  means  of  a  similar  contest  between 
prince  David  and  his  brother  RodericJ.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  first  A.  D.  1345  the  Irish  landed  in  Anglesea  and 

L  for 


*  Welih  Chronicle. 

t  TUt  aatenioii  of  Mr.  Warrington  in  hi»  history  of  Walet,  teemi  morel/ 

1  probable  conjectore  ;  for  iu  the  Saxon  Chronicle,   where  the  name  occurs 

it  evideotlj,  refen  to  a  transaction,  SQ^»equent  to  the  Norman  conqueit. 

spcmking  of  this,  and  Man,  calls  them  the    Mmavian  isles,   and  re- 

I  the  soatbermost,  as  exceeding  in  size,  fertility,  and  populaUon,  and 

,  both  were  tributary  to  £dwiu,  king  of  KortbomberlMd. 

I  Wobh  Chronicle. 
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for  a  tmie  eat ried  desolation  and  disma^r  before  them,  but  nt>t 
biYtBg  been  properly  supported  by  the  Eoglish,  they  were 
penrerfiilly  aatailed  by  the  mftirbted  Liibabitants,and  driven  back 
wttb  gn'at  slaughter  to  their  sbipi. 

A**  the  renown  of  the  N^»reh  Wall  inn  princes  began »  so  it 
tetminated  io  AngLcKca.  Ht;re  under  Llewelyn  up  Gruttydd 
thi  Itti  of  this  line,  the  army  of  king  Edward  the  first  passed 
the  atraits  of  Menai  by  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  same  place, 
where  Juliait  Agricola  had  entered  the  inland,  centuries  be- 
fore* ;  and  though  the  English  were  defeated,  yet  ihey  after- 
wards obtained  complete  possession  of  this  island;  which  so 
a-bridged  and  weakened  the  power  of  Llewelyn»  that  It  led  the 
way  to  the  Anal  retluctioii  of  the  whole  country. 

Angle  sea  is  surrounded  by  the  Irish  sea,  except  on  the  side 
where  it  is  divided  from  the  continent  by  the  Mcn-^i  straits,  al- 
ready noiiced ;  on  which  are  established,  within  the  distance 
of  fiJiccn  miles,  five  ferries*  vik,  Abermenai  the  most  southern, 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  M'hich  is  that  of  Tal  y  Fuel  near 
Caernarvon;  four  miles  further,  Moel  y  don;  tiiree  miles  be- 
yond which  k  Porthuethwy,  commonly  called  Bangor  ftrry^ 
over  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits,  the  breadth  there  not 
exceed itig  half  a  mite ;  and  the  fifth  and  longest,  at  high  water 
b  between  the  village  of  Aber  and  the  town  of  B«*aumaris.  The 
of  the  island  is  very  irregular,  being  indented  with  nu- 
mtrons  small  bays,  creeks,  and  other  inlets.  The  average 
length  from  north-west  to  south-east^  is  about  twenty  miles  | 
iku  breadth  from  north* east  to  south- west,  about  sixteen;  and 
the  circumference,  seventy-six  ;  cum  prising  ubout  two  hundred 
thoui.und  acres  of  land.  The  county  is  divided  into  six  hun^ 
deeds,  viz,  Llyfon,  Maltraeth,  Menai,  Talybolion^  Twrcelyn, 
and  TynJaethwy,  including  seventy- fgur  pi^iishes,  and  four 
market  towii»,  Newburgh,  Beaumaris,  Lanerchymedd^  and 
I Ul J  head.     By  the  returns  lOAde    to  government  under  the 

population 


♦  Thtf,  iccording  to  HnmphTej  Usyd,  ws^  at  &  pfice  mm  cadled  M*d 
y  dt^g  where  is  ftilt  one  of  the  rcrrici  iuto  Aaglf  tea* 
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poptiktion  3ct>  H  appean,  that  the  island  eotitaihs  6^90  hous«9 
tod  ^M*i  inhabitants,  viz.  18,031  females,  aad  15,775  malei 
Off  vfhom  2614  were  stated  to  be  employed  in  trade  and  m^^ 
nyskctuTt^,  and  9766  in  the  labours  of  agricullure.    It  U  in* 
chM  m  the  diocese  of  Baugor,  and  province  of  Canterbury, 
wd  sends   two  members  to  the   Briiiuh  senate ;  one   for  tb« 
county,  and  another  for  the  town  of  Beanmari^     The  climate 
»  mild  and  more  temperate,  than  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Hmk  Wales,  arisiing  from  the  sea  breezes ;  but  owing  to  the 
mne  circumstance  is  incommoded  with  irequent  mists  in  ih^ 
Itftmnn,  which  occasions  a  damp  atmosphere  at  that  season  of 
tk  year,  when  tne  inhabttarits  arc  generally  subject  to  tnter^ 
miuenc  fe^ffers.     The  face  of  the  conntry  is  different  from  other 
|j3m  of  Walesj  having  no  lotiy  mountain;^,  nor  deep  TEJIieSt 
oor  is  it  greatiy  diversified  with  hills  or  dales,  and  the  interior 
parti  being  devoid  of  wood,  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  un- 
ioclofed,  and  the  rnclosures  seldom  surrounded    by  quickset 
hedges,  the  country  assumes  a  very  dreary  aspect:  which  in- 
duces at  6rsf  sight  an  idea  of  great  sterility  :  but  tht§  is  by  no 
Mfam  the  actual  case,  for  the  soil  is  in  genermJ  very  good,  and 
mifcr    proper  management  highly    produi'tive.      Though  it 
possesses  no  rivers  of  consequence,  yet  it  is  well'  watered, 
haring  twelve  rivulets,  flowing  from  small  hills  in  Irariotts  di« 
tt€^tis  to  th(e  sea,  on  each  side  of  the  island,  and  afibrding  to 
adf  parts  of  it  a  due  proportion  of  moisture.    Among  the  pria« 
GpsA  are  the  Ceveimey,  AUm,  and  Praw,  and  Dulas, 

Though  destitute  of  navigable  rivers  it  is  so  happily  in^^ 
dloited,  as  to    possess  numerous  harbours*,  which  formerly 

L  2  were, 

^  From  HuTUon's  descriptipn  ^  Britoo,  Book  I.  cbapter  10.  it  «ppevt« 
Aat  An%]ntm  wm  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade  ;  and  the  names  of  ports 
aild  ha? ens  yet  reroaio,  the  use  of  which  bat  becD  long  lost.  Indeed  ibf 
•toation  in  respect  to  other  countries 'render  it  convenient  for  catrjing  on  a 
coasting  trade  with  the  north-west  parts  of  England,  the  sooth  of  Scotland^ 
tlw  eau-side  of  Ireland,  all  parts  of  North  and  South  Wales;  and  it  is  at 
least  eqoai  to  many  pteti  o^iha  united  lEin|dyip;  |^r  p«rticip4li6g  in  fftrtSgii 
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wtte,  and  with  attention  might  become  again,  highly  bene* 
ftcial  to  the  inhabitants*  Beumaris  is  a  good  harbour  and  ca- 
pable of  considerable  trade,  and  with  its  two  creeks  is  esteemed 
m  member  of  the  port  of  Chester.  To  the  north  of  Beaumaris 
i$  Red-Wharf  bay,  which  at  present  is  too  much  exposed  to 
winds  from  the  north-west:  this  inconvenience,  however, 
might  be  removed  by  building  a  pier  at  Forth  llangdy,  and  as 
plenty  of  stones  are  found  in  the  vicinity,  it  might  at  a  small 
^cpence  be  converted  into  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour. 
Two  leagues  further  to  the  North  is  Dulas  bay,  at  the  mouth 
b€  Dubs  river,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  incommoded  with 
fragments  of  rock  ;  but  if  those  were  removed  it  would  serve 
as  a  small  useful  port :  and  there  being  lead  mines  adjacent 
the  village  of  Dulas,  might  thus  become  of  considerable  impor* 
tance.  Proceeding  northward,  round  St.  Elian's  point,  Am- 
lwch, that  has  lately  been  improved  foi  the'  use  of  vessels, 
which  transport  the  copper  ore,  dug  out  of  Parys  mountain, 
is  still  capable  of  much  further  amelioration,  and  exension. 
It-is  accounted  a  creek  to  Beaumaris.  Cemlyn  or  crooked- 
pool-bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  might  at  a  small 
charge  be  made  a  safe  port,  and  a  serviceable  dock  also  there 
constructed  ;  nature  having  done  so  much,  that  little  assistance 
would  be  required  from  art,  for  its  accomplishment.  Holy- 
bead,  the  station  for  the  pacquet-boats,  which  form  the  com- 
munication between  England  and  Ireland,  is  naturally  a  good 
port  for  sloops  and  other  small  vessels.  But  this,  which  is  the 
•ther  creek,  to  Beaumaris,  might  for  about  Eve  thousand 
pounds  be  rendered  a  very  good  harbour  for  ships  of  large 
burthen,  and  thus  made  of  general  use  to  trade.  Aberfraw 
was  anciently  a  very  excellent  port,  and  by  the  erection  of  a 
pier  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  length  would  become  so  again, 
and  the  sum  for  defraying  such  expence  would  be  extremely 
h'ivial.  Maldraeth  or  Maitraeth  situated  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  between  Aberfraw,  and  the  Menai,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Cevenny  or  Kevenny  might  be  very  greatly  im- 
proved. Were  a  good  pier  constructed  at  Dinas  Lwyd  com- 
modious 


1^ 

modioos  tnchonge  would  be  afforded  any  where  within  ii^* 
eftm  for  large  vessels;  and  a  small  pier  under  Bod6rgan  fiM*- 
▼eflsek  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  would  in  a  short  time  retf^' 
der  thb  a  place  of  consequence ;  and  the  whole  expence  of 
such  iraprorement  rather  fall  under,  than  exceed,  a  thousand 
pounds*. 

Anglesea  was  formerly  well  wooded,  but  from  the  extermi- 
nating system,  levelled  against  Drutdical  superstition,  or  per- 
haps with  a  view  of  clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
when  it  became  essential  to  make  the  island  the  granary  off 
North  Wales;  most  of  the  woods  were  cut  down  or  burnt :  so 
that,  except  on  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Menai  strait%  little  va- 
riety of  sylvan  beauty  is  visible;  for  the  trees  shrink  beneath 
the  force  of  the  south-western  blasts,  and  most  of  those  grow- 
ing in  that  quarter  of  the  country  appear  in  a  stunted  or  blighted 
state.  In  the  interior  the  country  is  entirely  naked,  for  evem 
fences  are  difficult  to  raise  and  very  easily  destroyed.  But 
though  the  general  scenery  b  little  interesting  to  the  traveller, 
yet  when  he  has  proceeded  a  few  miles  iu  a  north  westerly 
direction,  by  reversing  his  position,  he  will  obtain  a  splendid 
view  of  the  immense  alpine  chain  of  Caernarvonshire  moun- 
tains ;  extending  across  that  country  from  Peiiinaen,  to  TraeUi* 
mawr,  in  one  continued  line,  the  contour  of  which  is  varied,  ^]^ 
irregular  intervals,  by  the  numerous  diversified  peaks  towering. 

L  3  above. 

*  See  obsenrations  on  the  sea  coasts  and  haii>ours  of  Wales  by  Lewis 
Morris  Esqr.  who  was  employed  under  govemitieat  to  make  the  surTey  46". 
scribed :  and  which  is  a  work  replete  with  extensive  information,  and  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  drawn  up  witli  diligence  and  accuracy. 

t  After  repeated  disasters,  suffered  by  the  North  Wallian  princes  in  the 
dire  conflict! ve  struggle  with  the  potent  English  ;  and  the  extent  of  Walesa 
by  the  different  treaties  greatly  diminished  ;  while  defending  the  country  m 
the  fastnesses  of  Snowdonia,  which  was  the  asylum  of  titcir  cattle,  the  Welsh 
looked  to  Aoglesca  for  the  necessary  supplies  of  corn.  And  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  first,  the  English  having  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  obtained  posMssion 
4>f  this  Island,  the  British  prince  Llewelyn,  deprived  of  this  nsual  resource* 
was  with  his  anny  nearly  reduced  to  the  dreadful  prospect  of  immediate  fa* 
jninc.     Warrington's  Bist.  of  Wales  VoL  II.  p.  V06.     • 
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i^Mb  tilut  rm,  tSW  they  gradually  advance  tt^^  mmu^  of 
SMvpden;  aiidthei\  uniformly .declining»  till  (hey  ternuoate  in 
the  northern  liorn.oif  Cardigan  bay.  As  thfi  (ravieJler  recedes 
from  the  position  he  first  took,  the  connecting  links  of  this  no- 
ble chain  are  lost  to  the  sight,  and  only  the  insulated  sommits 
appear  like  so  many  pyramids  in  the  distant  horizon. 

**  Now  southward,  Mnie,  on  ipreading  pinions  bend, 

A  lesser  Snowden*s  verdant  sides  ascend. 

That  rears  abrupt!^  frum  t)ie  lucid  deep, 

Ittktonej  apex  o'er  the  cmggy  steep. 

The  landscape's  Tarious  charms  the  mase  explores. 

The  Drnid  haunts,  and  Mona*s  halIow*d  shores. 

High  Arfon  soaring  o'er  tlie  hnmbler  ible. 

The  Hrinding  Menai — Daniel's  mitced  pile ; 

^jr  towers  Carnarvon — triple  suoimits  lAjjR, 

That  distant  close  the  vast  and  varied  scene. 

Below,  amphibious  man,  as  whim  prevails, 

Turns  up  his  little  back,  and  spreads  his  sails. 

Or,  led  bj  florid  health,  descends  to  lave, 
'  And  skima  the  surface  of -the  bracing  wave ; 
^ .  Or  frets  the  liquid  asare  as  he  floats  ' 

Where  sister  nations  crown  the  busy  boats*.'* 

Wonderful  stories  have  been  relatc^d,  respecting  extraordi* 
nary  productions  and  miraculous  events,  connected  with  the 
kisCory  of  this  island,  at  which,  while  reason  smiles,  she 
heaves  a  sigh  over  the  deplorable  folly  that  produced  them. 
Thesej  the  o&pring  of  gross  ignorance,  or  perhaps  too  often  the 
in?eiitton  of  a  base  designing  priestcraft  to  further  its  covetous 
and  nefarious  practices  upon  unsuspecting  credulity,  demon- 
strate to  what  an  extent  the  faculties  of  man  may  be  debased, 
and  how  low  the  human  mind  may  be  degraded  on  the  scale  of 
^ionality.  The  following,  among  many  others,  narrated  by 
tjiie  companion  of  archbishop  Baldwin  through  Wales  in  the 
twelfth  century,  will  afford  sufficient  specimens ;  and  however 
ridiculous  they  may  at  the  first  glance,  seem   yet  they  are 

highly 

^  Uojd't  Beaamarii  Bay,  a  Foea. 
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l^gUy  iiB|Mirtaitt,  as  illustrative  of  the  geheral^  chaHcier  M* 
that  age»  and  the  moral  features  of  the  great  mass  of  locicty. 
HKnigh  the  wonderfol  things  related  of  these  objects  of  snpeir- 
stittons  TeBeration  are  referable  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Dmtdical  worship*  yet  b  it  more  than  probaUt 
they  Had  their  origin  in  that  religious  system,  and  were  a  por- 
tion of  those  traditionary  evils,  which  heathenism  entailed  upon 
Christianity,  when  with  contaminating  errors  it  debased  the  pu- 
rity of  her  doctrines. 

**  As  many  things  within  this  island  are  worthy  of  remark,  I 
shall  not  think  it  superfluous  to  make  mention  of  some  of  them* 
There  b  a  stone  here  resembling  a  human  thigh,  which  pos- 
sesses this    innate  virtue,  that  whatever  distance  it  may  be 
carried,  it  returns,  of  its  own  accord,  the  following  night,  as 
has  often  been  experienced  by  the  inhabitants.     Hugh  Earl  of 
Chester,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  First,  having  by  force 
occupied  this  bland,  and  the  adjacent  country,  heard  of  the  mi- 
raculous power  of  this  stone,  and  for  the  purpose  of  trial,  or* 
dered  it  to  be  fastened,  with  strong  iron  chains,  to  one  of  • 
larger  size,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea ;  on  the  following 
morning,   however,  according  to  custom,  it  was  found  in  its 
original  position,  on  which  account  the  earl   issued  a  public 
edict,  that  no  one  from  that  time,  should  presume  to  move  the 
stone  from  its  place.    A  countryman  also,  to  try  the  powers 
of  the  stone,  fastened  it  to  his  thigh,  which  immediately  be^ 
came  putrid,  and  the  stone  returned  to  its  original  situation. 

There  is  in  the  same  island,  a  sioney  hill,  not  very  large  iSt 
high,  from  one  side  of  which  if  you  cry  aloud,  you  will  not  bt 
heard  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  called  (by  antiphrasis)  the  rock 
of  hearers.  In  the  northern  part  of  Great  Britain  (Northum* 
berland)  so  named  by  the  English,  from  its  situation  across 
the  river  Humber,  there  is  a  hill  of  a  similar  nature,  where  if  a 
load  horn  or  trumpet  is  sounded  on  one  side,  it  cannot  h% 
keard  on  the  opposite  one.  There  b  also  in  this  island,  the 
church  of  Saint  Tefredaucus,  into  which  Hugh  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (wbo>  together  with  the  earl  of  Chester,  had  forcibly  Ai- 
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tered  Anglesea),  Oa  a  certaia  night  put  some  dogs,  which  on 
tbe  following  morning  were  found  mad,  and  he  himself  died 
within  a  month ;  for  some  pirates,  from  the  arcades,  having 
entered  the  port  of  the  island  iu  their  long  vessels,  the  earl 
^apprised  of  their  approach,  boldly  met  them^  rushing  into  the 
sea  upon  a  spirited  horse  :  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
Magnusj  standing  on  the  prow  of  the  foremost  shi{^,  aimed  an 
arrow  at  him,  and  although  the  earl  was  completely  equipped 
in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  guarded  in  every  part  of  his  body,  ex- 
cept his  eyes,  the  unlucky  weapon  struck  his  right  eye,  and, 
entering  his  brain,  he  fell  a  lifeless  corpse  into  the  sea;  the 
victor  seeing  him  in  this  state,  proudly  and  ezultingly  ex- 
claimed, in  the  Danish  tongue,  "  Leit  loup,"  let  him  leap :  and 
from  this  time  the  power  of  the  English  ceased  in  Anglesea*. 

The  natural  peoouctions  of  Anglesea  are  multifarious,  and 
i^auy  9f  them  highly  valuable.  Among  the  subterraneous 
productions  are  found  various  kinds  of  ochre  for  the  purposes 
of  painting,  diversities  of  potters  clay,  white,  and  yellow,  ful- 
lers earth ;  numerous  varieties  of  breccia  for  mill-stones ;  quan- 
tities of  grey,  and  white  marble,  simple  and  variegated,  equally 
SMiapted  for  sculpture  and  ornamental  architecture  as  some,  im- 
ported from  distant  countries  at  a  great  expence.  In  the  north- 
west part  of  the  island  near  Camlyn  bay,  where  is  safe  an- 
chorage for  small  vessels,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair-in-homwy« 
was  long  found  the  asbestine  marble,  the  stone  being  intersected 
with  veins  of  a  wonderful  incombustible  substance.  But  the 
quarries,  since  Mr.  Pennant's  time,  are  quite  disused.  Mr. 
Aikin  says  "  having  heard  that  at  Camlyn  bay,  there  were 
some  marble  quarries,  and  that  it  fnrnished  asbestos;  we  re- 
solved to  spend  ^is  day  in  visiting  it :  the  road  in  general  lay 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  coast,  the  substratum  was  waved 
green  magnesian  slate.  When  we  arrived  at  Camlyn  bay,  we 
looked  in  vain  for  marble,  or  asbestosj."    Some  small  frag-* 

menta 

•  H#i|w:;>  (JifflAis  Vol.  IT.  p.  103. 
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I  the  wrilvr  offUsp  ditoorered  inrtheyetr  Mffir  A  graen 
aiiiiaiitba»  or  Mttle  asbettof ,  Mr.  Pennam  obsenrou  "  »  foiiad' 
in  great  plenty  in  m  green  marble  near  Rhoscolin  ;*'  bnt  from 
the  inflexible  nature  of  the  fibres  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
same  nses  as  the  elastic  kiad.  Promising  Teins  of  excelleiit 
coals  ha?e  been  discorered  and  worked  in  sereral  parts  of  the 
island.  Lead,  and  copper,  have  been  found  in  P^ys  momi- 
tain ;  Uie  latter  so  abundant  as  greatly  to  enrich  the  pro- 
prietors, support  much  prodoctire  industry,  and  diffuse  emu- 
lation, m-ith  consequent  comparative  wealth,  among  numbers 
of  the  people. 

The  sea,  is  no  less  bountifol,  than  the  land ;  for  not  to  men- 
don  the  immense  quantities  of  ore,  wreck  or  sea  weed,  that 
might  be  manufactured  into  excellent  kelp,  it  furnishes  nu- 
merous kinds  of  fish,  as  herring,  cod,  whiting,  turbot,  abaU 
pbuce,  crabs,  lobsters,  oysters  of  different  kinds,  of  which  the 
large  ones  in  the  beds  near  Penmon,  are  highly  esteemed  ;  and 
after  being  pickled  and  packed  in  casks  are  exported  to  a  great 
distance.  So  that  if  the  iuhabitants  of  this  island  should  want, 
they  must  incur  the  censure,  conferred  on  their  progenitors  by 
Lftland.  "  There  is  a  good  commodity  for  fishing  about  all  Tir 
Mdn;  but  there  lacketh  cunning  and  diligence/' 

The  island  of  Anglesea  is  celebrated  for  some  of  its  rare 
productions,  and  more  especially  for  the  variety  of  its  shell  fish, 
particularly  crabs.  The  places  from  whence  the  latter  are 
principally  to  be  obtained  arc  the  rocky  coasts  about  Lland- 
dwyn,  Rhoscolin,  Holyhead,  and  Penmon ;  and  the  best  times 
for  discovering  them  are  at  low  water,  during  the  spring  tides, 
which  sometimes  rise  and  fall  near  twent)c  feet.  The  mode  is 
to  turn  up  the  stones,  near  low  water  mark,  under  which  they 
will  be  found  to'  lurk,  hidden  among  the  sea  weed.  The  shells 
are  principally  taken  in  the  dredges  of  the  oyster-catchers  be- 
twixt Beaumaris  and  the  island  of  Priestholme,  and  in  Red 
Wharf  bay.'*  The  following  list  of  ihe  principal  of  these  pro- 
ductions, furnished  by  an  intelligent  writer  is  probably  ac- 
curate 
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cnrsite  and  thaws  wM  a  fcast  this ^rt  af  the  caontrjr  afferdb 
to  the  natufalist,  as  well  aa  miaeralagiit 


Cancer  pbum. 

Pea  crab. 

_^.^_^^__  i.An(Vi^rM>a«tc 

Ixmg-boroadoab. 

---         lougicornis. 

Velvet  crab. 

Great-clawed  crab. 

— —  pbalangium. 

Slender-legged  crab. 

—  paguros. 

Black-clawed  crab. 

Common  blue  crab. 

_  -.  -,  - 

Lrftrtrr 

Plated  lobster. 

Aplasia  cjepilans. 

Depilatory  aplysa. 

Doris  electrina. 

Amber  doris^ 

Aphrodita  miouta» 

Little  aphrodita. 

Actinia  sulcata^ 

Sulcated  actinia. 

Asterias  oculata. 

Dotted  star-6^. 

Hispid  star-fish. 

lacertosa. 

Lizard  star-fi^. 

IWardpd  ^tM-.fick 

Echinus  esculentus, 

JL^vMUwU  auu  mil* 

Sea  hedge-hog. 

Solen  vagina. 

Scymcter  rasor-sbell. 

__^_   f%f>11|lp|f)|fC 

Pellucid  raznr-shell. 

■^"^■"■^   UCIlUdUll9y 

Sub-oval  razor>sh#'lI 

Cardium  ecbinatum» 

Echinated  cockle. 

Smnofh  f^Aclclp 

■■           edule, 

Common  cockle. 

Pccten  laevis. 

Smooth  scallop. 

glaber. 

Furrowed  scallop. 

Mytilus  incurvatus. 

Crooked  muscle. 

Pellucid  muscle. 

Umbilicated  muscle. 

Volqta  tomatilisy 

Oval  Volute. 

Murex  costatus. 

Ribbed  whelk. 

Trochus  cinercus. 

Cinereous  top. 

Tuberculated  top. 

Turbo  l«vis. 

Smooth  wreath. 

■'          terebra, 

Augur  wreath. 

9 

Fasciated  wreath. 

Patella 
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From  the  island  lia?iiig  been  long  a  gntnd  thorosq|bfiire  to 
Ireland,  poueieing  plenty  of  materiali  and  other  concomitani 
circiimttances,  the  ioads  are  generally  ^ery  good ;  and  wbal 
it  nol  Qflually  the  case  in  Wales;  direction  pcMM  assist  tlM 
passing  stranger  at  almost  every  division  or  crossing  of  Ike 
cemmnnications.  Since  smuggling*  which  used  formerly  to«be 
carried  on  here  to  an  amazing  extent,  by  the  rigiiance  of  go* 
Temment  has  been  nearly  suppressed,  husbandry  in  general 
has  been  laodably  attended  to,  and  the  agricuUurai  state  of  the 
country  experienced  many  additional  improvements,  highly 
beneficial  to  the  landholders,  and  the  kingdom  at  large.  Th# 
soil  is  varioQst,  but  prinoipally  a  fine  loamy  sand,  which  under 
proper  treatment  h  highly  productive.  The  general  fertilising 
substance  adopted  as  a  mannre  is  lime  or  marine  sand,  and 
though  in  many  places  the  eafthy  stratum  is  but  shallow ;  yet 
the  fanner  •obtains  very  considerable  cropii,  both  of  grain  and 
grass.  Com  and  cattle  therefore  constitute  the  chief  products, 
and  in  favourable  seasons  large  quantities  of  barley  and  oats 
are  exported,  either  to  Liverpool,  or  the  main  land  :  and  many 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  exclusively  of  sheep  and  hogs,  pass 
over  the  diffisrent  ferries  of  the  Menai,  for  the  English  markets. 
The  island  possesses  great  capabilities,  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  land  remains  for  want  of  draining  in  a  swampy  state,  and 
many  of  the  flat  lands  lying  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  covered 
with  sand,  which  at  no  great  expence  might  be  converted  into 
rich  graaing  meadow  land,  and  much  at  present  remaining  in  an 
unproductive  state  might  profitably  be  appropriated  to  Uie 

culture 

*  Bingley't  North  Wales,  vot  I.  p.  S41. 

t  The  Mil  maj  be  clasMd  into  tbrre  torts,  vis.  sandj,  stiffish  loam,  and  a 
black  kind,  approiinating  to  p€at-?arth :  the  latter  generally  temiuatas  in 
peat  bog^  forming  aseful  tutbariet.  Interred  in  tJiete  are  frcqueoilj  ^Bval 
muBeroat  trees,  tbe  lenaint  probably  of  the  Dmidical  forests,  and  tome  of 
tbem  remain  so  soand,  as  to  retain  a  capability  of^  being  split  into  lathes  Ibf 
ibt  asa  of  baildcrs. 
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culture  of  hemp  and  flax.  About  the  middle  of  the  century 
before  the  last  there  were  exported  yearly  from  this  island, 
about  three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and^  a  proportionable  quan- 
tity of  butter,  cheese,  corn,  and  other  provisions.  According 
to  the  latest  account  that  we  have,  the  exportation  of  black 
cattle  is  risen  to  about  fifteen  thousand :  besides  which  they 
commonly  spare  five  thousand  hogs,  and  a  great  number  of 
aheep^  to  the  continent  (reserving  still  in  the  isle  a  stock  of 
thirty  thousand  head  of  cattle)  four  thousand  quarters  of  corn, 
with  considerable  quantities  of  honey,  wax,  tallow,  hides,  and 
some  woollen  and  linen  cloth*. 

The  population  of  a  country  is,  in  gener«i1,  as  good  a  compa- 
rative criterion  of  its  flourishing,  or  declining  state,  as  can 
perhaps  be  obtained.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  this 
island  about  the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  last,  was 
computed  at  13,000;  and  the  houses  1840;  but  they  so  consi- 
derably increased,  that  in  the  year  1776,  the  number  of  houses 
lonounted  to  3956;  which  allowing  five  persons  to  each  family 
the  number  of  inhabitants  would  be  19,780;  wanting  only 
4220  of  a  redoubled  population,  within  the  intervening  space. 
Since  that  period  it  will  be  seen  by  the  numbers  from  the  cen- 
sus, publbhed  under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  the  increase 
has  been  still  more  rapid. 

With  respect  to  manufactures^  there  are  none  of  any  consi- 
derable importance.  The  few  linen  and  woollen  cloths  made  in 
the  island,  furnish  instances  rather  of  private  industry  than 
sources  productive  of  public  profit.  But  though  at  present  An- 
glesea  has  little  to  boast  in  this  particular;  it  did  not  always 
rank  so  low.  The  progressive  rise,  decline,  and  revival  of 
trade,  if  they  form  no  very  remarkable  epochs  in  its  history, 
yet  afford  a  few  useful  hints  on  a  subject  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  jutlicious  inquirer  into  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and 
the  means  of  its  improvement. 

Elucidatory  of  this  subject  are  the  following  extracts  taken 
from  an  able  statistical  work  compared  with  other  statements. 

"In 

*  See  hiitory  of  Aoglesea. 
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.  «  In  A.  IX 15M,  the  Anrty-uztb  yeir  of  Heoiy  the  eighth^ 
there  was  m  loan  to  that  prince,  in  which  Anglesea  paid  one 
hundred  and  ninety  fire  poonds;  when  the  county  of  Rutland* 
which  tt  about  half  the  size  paid  but  one  hundred  and  thirty 
tiz  pounds.  A.  D.  1584,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
there  were  ten  thousand  trained  men  raised  in  the  kingdooj^ 
Anglesea  furnished  fifty,  and  Rutland  forty ;  and  ten  years  be« 
fore,  upon  an  exact  muster,  the  able  men  in  this  island  were 
found  to  be  three  hundred  and  seventy.  To  this  let  me  add* 
that  by  a  strict  inquisition  taken  in  the  forty  fourth  year  of  the 
same  reign,  A.  D.  1603.  it  appeared,  that  4he  revenue  drawn 
from  Anglesea  amounted  but  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-fiTO 
pounds  a  year ;  ^whereas  it  vras  found,  by  a  like  inquisition,  in 

^  the  fiftieth  year  of  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1376,  to  produce  anna- 
ally  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  poimds.  In  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  First*  when  writs  were  issued,  for  the  sums 
to  be  respectively  levied  for  ship-money,  through  the  counties 
of  England  and  Wales,  Anglesea  paid  four  hundred  and  sixty. 

.  two  poonds,  when  Rutland  paid  eight  hundred.  This  certainly 
is,  a  great  improvement,  in  the  space  of  a  century.  But  not- 
withstanding  that,  we  can  still  render  it  more  than  barely  pro- 
bable, that  all  things  taken  together,  this  country  was  in  a  far 
better  state  under  its  ancient  princes :  for  when,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  A.  D.  1277,  Prince 
Llewellyn  was  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  he  engaged 
to  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  obtain  the  King's  favour,  and 
an  annual  tribute  of  one  thousand  marks  for  the  island  of  An- 
glesea; which  is'^nore  than  equal  in  value  to  the  land-tax  of 
that  country  at  present,  when  it  pays  four  shillings  in  the 
pound.  Besides  all  this  (because  the  King's  army  had  reduced 
the  best  part  of  the  i«Ie  before  he  submitted)  he  undertook  to- 
pay  down  five  thousand  marks  on  his  being  admitted  into  quiet 
possession.  If,  therefore,  we  consider,  that  this  was  after  un- 
dergoing the  charge  and  inconvenieucies  of  a  long  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  confusion ;  if  we  reflect,  tliat  the  prince  was  to 
have   his  revenue  besides,  and  advert  also  to  the  value  of 

money. 
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money,  compared  with  the  necessaries  and  cenTeni€aeies  of 
life  in  those  days ;  we  must  concJude,  that  the  aubjects>  from 
whom  all  this  was  to  be  taken,  were  numerous,  and  in  tolerably 
circumstancei!."  Much  therefore  it  is  evident  remains  to  be 
done  both  in  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  manufacturer,  to  restore  this  isl^d  to  its  pristine 
prosperity. 

BEAUMAMS, 

Though  a  small  place,  is  the  capital  of  the  county,  and 
finely  situated  on  the  souih-eastern  part  of  the  island,  on  a  low 
shore  of  an  admirable  roadi^ted  called  Beaumans  bay.  In* 
eluded  within  the  parish  of  Llandegvan,  or  Llandegfan,  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  the  present  town  originated  from 
the  circumstance,  of  a  castle  having  been  erected  here  about 
the  close  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  by  king  Edward  the  lirst ; 
for  nothing  is  heard  of  it  anterior  to  that  period,  except,  that  on 
the  site,  of  the  present  fortress,  in  a  low  marshy  spot,  stood  a 
small  oratory,  denominated  St.  Meugin's  chapel ;  and  at  the 
iame  epoch,  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  firom  Bomover 
to  Beaumaris,  that  is  the  fine  or  beautiful  marsh,  from  tbe 
French  word  beau,  fair,  and  marais,  a  marsh*  Others  derive 
it  from  the  former  epithet,  and  joined  to  mer  the  sea,  allusive  to 
the  &ne  road  for  shipping  near  it:  and  both  assign  as  an  argu- 
ment for  such  derivations,  the  aliectation  so  evident  amongst 
the  English,  long  subsequent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  of  desig<> 
nating  persons  and  places  by  French  appellations,  as  Beaucterk, 
De  la  Mere,  &c.  &c*  But  a  no  less  ingenious  conjecture  is  the 
one,  which  supposes  it  may  refer  to  its  natural  position,  betweea 
two  »eas,  or  near  the  point,  where  two  powerful  tides  contend 
ibr  jlactuatiag  ma^tery^. 

Evidently 

•  Btmtrti,  Horace  applies  to  the  city  of  Cofinlb,  from  tt  litnilu  circtim- 

•'  Laudiibuiil  *Ui  cUm  Uhodon,  aat  Mitileii€ 
A^t  E|}heittiii  bunMiiYC  C^^notbi 
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fKBtiy  the  Uitorj  of boch  amsibe  intimately  comiectecL    Hm 

frection  of  thi»  fortres  was  tolMeqiieiit  to  its  two  pnrad  riTib 

vpoB  the  w$mt  MVniU,  C<mw«jr,  wad  Caenmnroii.    The  necessity 

of  a  third  strong  hoUi«  within  so  small  an  extent,  arose  from 

Rhyddlan  on  the  opposite  shore*  often  being  in  possession  of 

tbe  Welsh  princes ;  the  facilities  afforded  by  Ang1esea«  ibr 

supplies  of  proTisions^  and  as  a  retreat  in  disastrous  times  for 

tbe  discomfited  Cambrians;  aknong  whom  there  still  existed  ft 

strong  insurrectionary  spirit,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  regaining 

their  independence.    A.  I).  1277  Prince  Llewelyn  was  co^ 

strained  to  sue  for  peace,  after  m  long  desultory  warfiure.    This 

was  granted  by  hing  Edward  tbe  first  upon  the  following  hv^ 

miliating  conditions.    "  That  Llewelyn  should  pay  to  tbe  king 

for  his  faTour  and  good  will,  SOfiOO  marks ;  that  the  cantief 

BAs,  where  the  king's  castle  of  Teginwy  stood;  the  cantief 

Ryranior,  where  Denbigh  is;  the  cantref  Tegengle  wheMI 

Rothlan  standeth;  and  cantref  Dyflryn  Clywd;  where  B»>  . 

thyn  is  should  remain  to  the  king  and  his  beirs  Ibr  ever ;  and 

that  the  prince  should  yearly  pay  for  the  isle  of  Anglesea  lOOO 

marks,  which  payment  should  begin  at  the  Michaelmas  next 

ensuing;  and  that  he  should  also  pay  5000  marks  out  of  hand  ; 

and  if  the  prince  died  without  issue,  tbe  island  should  revert  te 

the  king  and  his  heirs.    Tbe  prince  was  also  required  to  come 

to  England  to  do  homage*.    Tlie  insults  attendant  on  this  sub* 

mission  of  tbe  prince  and  his  attendant  nobles  at  the  court  of 

London,  and  the  irascible  ^nse  of  degradation,  led  to  an  inr 

somection  far  more  formidable  in  its  aspect,  than  the  one  pre* 

ceeding  the  state  of  humiliation,  that  induced  it.    The  theatre 

of  war  was  transferred  to  Anglesea,  and  the  desperate  and  sttO* 

cessful  stand  made  by  the  Welsh  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaumaris* 

tbe  defeat  of  the  favourite  scheme  of  Edward's  in  the  cotnplete 

reduction  of  the  countr}'  to  his  yoke,  and  the  loss  he  sustained 

on  that  occasion,  probably  excited  his  attention  to  prevent  such 

disasters  in  future,  by  the  erection  of  a  formidable  fortress; 

which 

*  Rjrmtr^s  Fcdera  voL  II.  p.  SS* 


which  might  mt  tny  time  facilitate  hif  advance  over  the  Me* 
nai,  or  cover  his  retreat  to  the  strong  hold  of  Rhyddlan.  But 
the  death  of  Llewelyn  with  that  of  his  brother  David  soon 
afler,  manifestly  for  a  time  diverted  I  he  design  of  ^the  English 
monarch ;  and  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  Caernarvon 
castle,  which  occasioned  the  subsequent  formal  submissiou  <^ 
the  (Principality  to  the  English  government,  by  removing  all 
suspicion  of  revolt,  apparently  precluded  the  consequent  ne« 
eessity.  If,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Grose,  the  castle  of  Beaumaris 
was  ^ected  in  the  year  1^95,  then  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
^hc  insurrections  under  RhyS  ap  Meredydd,  Maelgwyn,  Vy- 
chan,  and  Madoc,  about  the  year  1990,  while  the  English  mo- 
narch was  engaged  in  a  serious  dispute,  with  the  king  of  France 
at  Guicnne,  again  suggested  the  expediency.  'On  Edward's 
return  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Conway  to  meet  the  insur- 
gents; whom  having  completely  routed,  he  crossed  over  the 
Menai  with  his  army  into  Anglesea;  where  he  erected  "  a 
strong  fortress,  which  he  called  Boumaruht  as  a  check  to  the 
natives  of  that  island*.'* 

From  the  period  of  erection  to  the  time  of  Charles  the  first 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  conspicuous  on  the  page 
of  history.  The  first  governor  appointed  by  the  founder,  was. 
Sir  William  Pickmore,  a  Gascon,  who  was  long  constable  of  the 
castle  and  captain  of  the  town.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ex* 
tremely  burthensome  to  the  country,  occasioned  by  the  fre- 
quent quarrels  between  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity.  The  governor  had  an  annual  stipend  of  forty  marks, 
afterwards  increased  to  forty  pounds,  and  the  garrison  usually 
consisted  of  twenty  four  mcnf ;  which  from  complaints  made 
'  against 

*  iloiinshcad's  Chronicle. 

t  After  the  siege  in  1648  the  annual  salur}*  of  the  constable  is  stated  at  4^. 
ot  the  captain  121.  3s.  4d.  and  each  man  4d.  a  day.  Hut  out  of  this  a  pro- 
jyurttunablc  deduction  wat  to  be  made  for  letters  and  intelligence,  and  for  the 
gratitkaiion  of  itintraui  jtrtachtn^  >%ho  came  out  of  the  adjacent  counties  to 
tbe  inland  for  the  ^spiritual  inAfructi'in  of  the  inhubitauts  by   preaching  und 
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Its  genenl  miscofiduct,  an  order,  of  removal  was  sent  to  Sir 
Roirlaiid  ViUevillej*  tlie  constable  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sefenih.    From  that  time  the  garrison  was  wholly  withdrawn 
till  the  year  1649,  when  the  eafl  of  Dorset  being  constable,  hit 
deputy,  Thomas  Cheodle  Esi}.  famished  it  with  men  and  ammu* 
aition,  and  made  cTory  possible  preparation  for  putting  the 
place  in  a  respectable  stater  of  defence  in  favour  of  royalty. 
Thomasi,  the  first  lord  Bulkeley,  having  succeeded  to  the  con- 
stableship,  his  son.  Colonel  Richard  Balkeley ,  assisted  by  8evera^ ' 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  held  it  for  the  king  till  the  year  1648  J 
at  which  time  the  whole  island  had  risen  en  masse  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavouring  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch's  afiairs.     About  this  time  several  diversions  wer€ 
made  for  the  purpose  of  setting  at  liberty  the  king,  then  a  pri- 
soner in  Carisbrooke  castle, 'in  the  Isle  of  Wight     Particularly 
two  powerful  ones,  by  the  Welsh  under  Sir  John  Owen,  and 
the  Scotch,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton:  therefore  the  . 
islanders  sopposing,  they  had  an  equal  right  in  their  monarch, 
and  his  fntnre  destiny,  and  being  equally  desirous  of  defending 
their  ancient  liberties,  as  any  of  their  fellow  subjects;  deter- 
mined not  to  be  behind  them  in  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  in- 
jured and   insulted  royalty.      Resolutions   viere  immediately 
drawn  up,  and  it  was  deemed  proper  by  a  council  of  war,  that 
a  general  declaration  should  be  pi.' !ished,  subscribed  by  all 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty.     This  curious 
document,  more  expressive  cf  the  virnlenee  of  party*  than  cal- 
culated to   retrieve   the  ruin  »d  slate  of  the  king's   cause,  is 
couched  in  the  following  term'j  :— 

'*  We  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  whose  names 
are  hereunto  subscribed,  after  mature  consideration,  and  hearty 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God  for  directions  and  assistance,  do 
remonstrate  and  declare  to  our  fellow-snbjects  and  neighbours 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  having,  according  to  ourboundei- 
doty  and  allegiance,  preserved  the  said  island  in  due  obedience 

M  to 

^  TljJs  Knight,  who  assoiued  also  the  appellation  of  Bxittayne,  waa  a  r«-. 
psted  iUegttluMte  son  of  Henry  the  SeveBtb. 
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to  our  most  dread  sov^ere'gn  Lord«  king  Cbarlds,  during  the 
time  of  this  intestine  war  and  rebellion^  and»  hy  God'^  blesaing 
upon  our  careful  endeavours,   defended  the  sapie  until  the 
enemy  bad  over-mastered  the  whole  kingdom^a  few  strong 
holds  excepted)  this  being  the  only  county  of  England  or  Wales, 
for  two  months  together  kept  entire,  under  his  Majesty's  autho- 
rity and  command ;  and  being  then,  through  the  vast  number 
of  men  and  horse  threatened  to  be  poured  in  upon  us  (6nding 
no  poss.*ole  expectance  of  relief)  enforced  to  submit  to  the  then 
prevailing  power;  do  now,  out  of  conscience  towards  God,  and 
loyalty  towards  his  anointed,  with  all  humbleness  prostrate  our-, 
•elves,  our  lives  and  fortunes,  at  his  Majesty's  fee^  resolving 
Yjth  the  utmost  exposal  of  all  that  we  are  or  have,  to  preserve 
the  said  Island,  together  with  the  castle  and  hoiilds  therein,  in 
due  obedience  to  his  sacred  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  lawful  suc- 
cessors, against  all  rebellious  opposers  and  inyaders  whatsoever ; 
and  do  also,  with  sincerity  of  heart,  profess  that  we  will,  ac- 
cording to  our  several  degrees,  places  and  callings,  maintain 
the  true  protestant  religion  by  law  established,  his  Majesty's 
royal  prerogative,  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  just  privileges 
of  parliament,  together  with  our  own  and  fellow-subjects  legal 
properties  and  liberties.    And  we  also  do  farther  declare  and 
protest,  that  we  shall  and  will  account  all  those  that  do,  or  shall 
stand,  in  opposition  hereunto,  to  be  enemies  and  traitors  to 
their  king  and  country,    and  accordingly   to  be  proceeded 
against,  being  most  ready  to  contribute  our  best  abilities  for 
their  reducement,  and  reinstating  of  our  gracious  sovereign  (who 
hath  long  endured  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  his  barbarous 
and  bloody  enemies  to  his  rights,  dominions  and  dignity,  acr 
cording  to  the  splendour  of  his  most  illustrious  progenitors. 
Given  under  our  hands  the  I4th  day  of  July,  1648."* 

But  though  this  strong  remonstiative  memorial  was  drawn 
up  against  the  wickedness  of  rebellion,  and  the  royal  stand- 
ard joined  by  numerous  bodies  of  armed  men»  mustered  froi^ 
varioiis  parts  of  North-Wales,  and  headed  by  the  nobility 

and 

*  Then  follows  a  namcfous  list  of  signatacti^  ^c.  , 
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ifid  gentry,  who  professedly  were  determined  to  carry  re- 
sistance to  the  last  extremity ;  yet  from  want  of  unanimity, 
treachery,  or  cowardice,  when  the  hour  for  the  trial  of  their 
patriotism  arrifed,  courage  and  loyalty  instantly  vanished  frum 
thehr  ranks ;  a  general  dismay  and  discomfiture  ensued :  and  the 
troops,  unable  to  make  muck  e&ctual  resistance  against  the 
formidable  force,  employed  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortress, 
under  the  command  of  General  Mytton,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render ;  but  obtained  from  the  besiegers  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation.  Articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up,  and  signed 
by  the  parliamentarian  commii|sioners,  and  those  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  governor  of  the  castle,  on  behalf  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ai^lesea*.  The  garris<m  surrendered  on  the  second 
of  October  1648ti  and  on  the  ninth  of  the  same  month,  instru- 
ments were  interchanged,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the 
estates  of  persons  within  the  island  should  be  relieved  from  se- 
questration, on  condition  of  their  paying  one  twenty-fifth  of 
their  value;  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  compound 
for  the  same,  after  the  rate  of  two  years  income  for  all  estates  of 
inheritances,  and  for  smaller  estates  in  proportion.  This  mulct 
was  to  be  liquidated  by  instalments,  and  the  first  sum  paid  into 
the  hands  of  Colonel  George  Twistleton  amounted  to  70001.  of 
current  English  money.  This  payment  was  made  within  four- 
tee^  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  and  the  money 

M  2  statedly 

*  In  tbe  castle  were  found  goods,  &rin$,  aminuoitIoti»  Sec.  kc.  innouDting, 
■coording  to  a  partial  valuation,  to  the  sum  of  3301  Sf.  4il.  which  were  dc*-  , 
livered  ap  to  General  Mutton  bj  Sir  Riehard  BaUcIej^. 

t  Ur.  Peanant  obaervet,  that  Colonel  Sir  Richard  Buikeley,  and  several 
icfttlcmea  of  the  cooutjr  held  it  for  the  king  till  June  \6i6;  when  it  snrren* 
dcied  on  honourable  terms  to  General  Mutton.*'  See  Tour  in  Wales  Vof. 
ni.  p.  so.  Octavo  Edition.  A  oiannscript  penes  me,  tyndironites  with  this 
ditc.  The  above  account  in  the  text  is  extracted  ttom  a  description  of  th« 
ftneral  rising  in  Anglesea,  and  the  taking  of  Beaumaris  paitle,  drawn  up  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  master  of  the  grammar  school,  in  the  year  1669»  to 
vhkeh  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  more  chvamstantial  account  of  the  capita* 
Jaiioo  and  the  concomitant  events,  which  led  to  the  submission  of  the  ivhole 
iitefid  to  the  padiamentarian  coami^ontrt. 
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Statedly  appropriglbed^  toward*  the  satu&cfcioo  of  two  months 
p^y  jU>  the  officers  aad  soldieni»  employed  in  the  present  expe- 
ditioii;  and  other  charges  incidental/'  By  a  manuscript  ac* 
count  it  appears  the  second  was  to  a  larger  amount. 

«<  An  assessment  of  the  second  payment  of  90001,  commtu  mo- 
ney paid  by  the  inhabitanu  of  Anglesea  in  Cromwell's  timeV 

'     Ld.  BudLely  and  sod,  Col.  Bulkeley 1000 

Mr.  Hu  Owen  ; 700 

Mr.  O.  Woods..... 500 

Dr.  Wbyte lOOO 

Mr.  Bdld  and  his  nephew  (Bold) ..••  500 

Mr.  Pierce  Lloyd  ; 500 

Mr.  O  HoUawi  — SOO 

Mr.  Wm.  Trefittddw ^..•4........  50. 

Jno.  OwenMaethlu  50 

Wm.  Owen  Trefodir   .«•..,  50 

Lewis  lioyd,  Capt  of  Meim 00 

Henry  Uoyd  PenhenUys,  Captain  of  Tindacthwjr 16 

H^nry  Dafydd,  Captain  of  Twrcdyn 50 

BichardBodychen,  Gent  • 80 

Henry  Owen  Mosoglen 50 

Br.  WilDams 50 

Mr.  Jn  Bodcelst  Mr.Tbelwal's  000 

Mr.  Jno  Wynn  Chwaen •— .  50 

Mr.  Wm  Bulkeley  Coedan  (fint  200) , 5 

Bichard  Pryddarch  and  his  son 200 

Mayor  Pugh*  • 20 

5731 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  Collector. 

After  the  castle  had  been  ceded  to  the  parliamentarian  forces. 
General  Mytton  appointed  Oaptain  Evans  his  deputy  constable 
of  the  fortress,  and  lieutenant  governor  of  the  tuwn.  On  the 
death  of  General  Mytton,  Hugh  Courtney  was  nominated  to 

the 

*  Wbo  WM  iappcMcd  to  saieti  in  all  SO^OOO.  Msnaidipt  penet  PsalPsa* 
im,  fiiq.PlstOwya. 
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tlie  siitiatiiMiy  to  whom  succeeded  the  notorious  Colonel  JdX^ 
Janet;  t  character  in  whteh  hypocrisy  was  so  predominant, 
that  H  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  d^ 
cidingy  which  of  the  Tices,  in  a  moral  riew,  constituted  the  paM- 
mount  feature.  The  following  unpublished  letter,  contrasted 
with  the  tenoor  of  his  conduct,  will  at  once  corroborate  this 
statement,  aiid  elucidate  the  general  complexion  of  the  times. 

Copy  qfa  Letter  from  Major  GeneralJonet,  one  qf  the  leading 
men  m  O.  Cr'omweWs  forces,  to  Captain  Wray,  Lieutenant  qf 
Bemtwutrii  Cattle*. 

CAPTAYNE  WREY, 

"  I  had  noe  tyme  by  the  last  post  to  write  unto  you,  as  touch- 
ing the  two  men  yon  mention  to  bee  continued  in  Prison  for 
stealing  ye  leades  of  ye  castle.  I  have  advised  with  the  ad- 
Tocate  general,  and  he  tells  me  they  cannot  be  tryed  by  mar- 
tiall  Law,  without  being  sent  upp  hither  with  witnesses,  soe  that 
the  way  to  proceed  agst.  them,  is  by  putting  them  out  of  the 
list,  and  then  cause  them  to  be  conducted  and  proceeded  against 
att  the  Sessions,  and  likewise  those  that  bought  the  leade  of 
them — But  if  you  conceive  them  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is 
any  hope  of  their  reducement  to  a  civill  life,  you  may  lett  them 
return  to  their  dutie,  and  continue  the  list  upon  their  good  bc^- 
hafiour,  and  forbear  further  proceedings  agst.  them.  Thi^.  I 
leave  to  your  discretion. — I  intend  to  allow  £dwd.  Gregrie  f^r 
his  encouragement  to  continue  in  the  Garrison>  ten  pounds 
per  annum  to  bee  payd  him  quarterly,  and  the  first  hftie  shil* 
lings  to  be  payd  him  now  in  May,  which  I  intreate  you  to  pay 
him.  I  understand  likewise,  that  there  are  some  few  people  in 
your  Towne  that  meete  often  together  to  seek  the  Lord«  j^  to 
improve  each  other  in  the  knowledge  and  feare,  and  worshl[)  of  > 

M  3  God. 

.  *  Vide,  '<  Historia  BelJamarisci"  bj  the  late  Rev.  William  WillUtns  Rec* 
tor  of  Llandegfan,  and  the  annexed  chapehiet,  an  uopnblisbed  manascri)^ 
penti  Paol  Paotoiv  £iq«  of  Fiaa  Gwjn. 
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God.    I  wonid  have  you  to  pay  them  fiftie  thiUingf  to  bee  by 

them  att  their  meeting  dbtributed^  as  they  shall  judge  &tt  eitber 

for  the  relief  of  their  Poor,  or  otherwise  as  shall  bee  most  con- 

dncible  to  the  advancement  of  that  good  practize,  I  would  have 

you  likewise  to  pay  to  the  hand  of  Comett  JafFrey  Parry,  who 

dwells  near  PwUhely  in  Caernarvonshire,  five  pounds  which  is 

to  bee  distributed  by  him,  and  those  that  walk  in  the  fellowship 

of  the  gospel  in  that  countie,  in  such  a  way  as  may  bee  most 

for  the  encouragement  of  such  as  carrie  on  the  worif  e  of  the 

gospel  there,  whether  it  bee  by  relieving  their  poor,  or  other* 

wise,  and  Twcntie  pounds  more  I  would  have  you  to  pay  unto 

such  persons  as  shall  come  for  it,  and  are  appointed  to  receive 

it  by  a  note  undef  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd's  hand,  which  is  intelided 

for  the  like  use  in  other  places  where  there  is  neede.    There 

will  bee  as  I  take  it  121.  remaining  in  your  hand,  beside  the 

two  men's  pay  which  I  leave  with  you  till  things  bee  better 

settled,  or  an  opportunitie  given  mee  to  come  to  visit  the  gar^ 

rison«^l  havenoe  more  to  trouble  you. 

Your  assured  friend, 
Jpril  28, 16 j^r.  J  0.  JONES." 

The  successor  of  Jones  was  Sir  John  Curter  of  Cymcl,  in  Den» 
bighshire,  who  received  the  appointment  fro;n  General  Monk : 
a  commission,  which  from  the  known  moderation  of  Carter,  ap- 
peared, as  it  proved,  symptomatic  of  the  public  inclination,  and 
the  approaching  restoration.  In  the  year  1653,  the  estimated 
annual  expencc  of  the  garrison  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred 
and  three  pounds.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second, 
Lord  viscount  Bulkeley  was  re-instatcd  as  constable  of  the 
castle,  which  at  present  is  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  the 
custody  vested  in  Sir  Robert  Williams 

BeaumoFis  Castle,  like  the  style  of  architecture  displayed  in 
Edward's  other  fortresses,  participates  more  of  the  eastern,  than 
the  western  mode  of  building.  It  was  erected  upon  lands  be- 
kmging  to  several  proprietors,  whom  the  king  removed  to  dis- 
t%Ml  places^  remunerating  them  by  estates,  probajjly  seques- 
9  trated 


t  ftom  Mse  of  the  late  insurgents.*  This  spot  was  fixed* 
upon  witti  a  rvew  of  tnrrounding  it  with  a  fosse,  for  the  double 
pwpoee  ef  defence,  and  bringing  small  craft  to  unload  their  car*' 
goes  under  its  walls  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  Part  of  thin 
cana1»  till  very  lately,  was  risible  under  the  name  of  Lfynj 
gnm,  and  the  chains  for  mooring  the  vessels,  at  the  quay  .The 
kwmessof  the  site,  the  ezpansife  diameter  of  iu  circular  towers 
and  bastions,  together  with  the  dilapidated  state  of  its  walls,  de- 
priree  this  tCmcture,  thoogha  prodigious  one,  of  that  prominent 
charmeter,  and  imposing  effect,  so  strikingly  apparent  in  the 
prooder  piles  of  Caernarvon  and  Conway.  The  shape  ap« 
preaches  to  an  oblong  square,  comprising'a  case,  encircling  the 
castle.  This  outer  balliom  consists  of  low  but  massy  embattled 
walls,  flanked  by  ten  circular  bastion  towers ;  one  very  large  at 
each  angle,  and  three  of  lesser  dimensions  in  the  intermediate 
spaeas,  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Admission  was  obtained 
by  two  entrance  gateways ;  the  one  to  the  west  is  formed  by  a 
large  pointed  arch  between  two  strong  square  towers,  defended 
by  two  other  collateral  ones  of  dissimilar  shape.  This  was  fur- 
nished with  portcullises,  and  evidently  formed  the  sallyingpos* 
tern.  The  principal  entrance,  fac'mg  the  sea,  is  formed  by  two 
circular  bastion  towers,  between  which  a  pointed  arched  vray 
was  foriified  with  four  portcullises :  on  the  left  rises  a  large 
square  tower,  and  on  the  right  is  a  curtain,  or  a  long  narrow 
^vaoced.work,  embattled  and  machicolated  at  top,  intended  for 
U^  defence  of  those  employed  on  the  canal  for  the  supply  of 

M4  the 

*  The  king  found  the  Isnd,  which  he  had  selected  for  the  purpose  in  pot* 
«inoo  of  the  deaccndtnts  of  Gweryd  sp  Rliyt  Goch,  Eineon  ap  Meredydd, 
Giyfjdd  ap  Evan,  and  Eineon  sp  Tegeryp.  These  proprteiors  he  removed 
ly  a  writ  of  Etcafflhios;  the  first  tp  Bodlew jddao,  in  the  countj  of  FUnt>  and 
to  the  three  others  he  made  a  grant  of  lands,  free  from  rent  and  services,  in 
the  townships  of  Erianalli  and  Tre'r  Dd6i :  and  the  remainder  of  their  pos*  ^ 
sessions  he  bestowed  on  his  new  corporation.  In  this  transaction  the  monarch 
seem  to  hnre  acted  Ipgallj,  by  rendering  par  pro  pari ;  hot  in  equitjr  it  dots 
nsl  appear,  how  he  pklained  the  lands  given  in  exchange. 
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the  garrison.  Under  an  arch  in  this  work,  passed  the  wet  fosse 
or  moat  surrounding  the  whole ;  and  the  barges  or  Tesaels  might 
deliver  their  cargoes  by  a  comqiianication  through  aivaperture 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  arch.  The  rings  for  mooring  chains 
still  remain  in  the  walls  of  this  projection,  which  is  called  the 
Qunner's  walk.  Within  this  fortified  envelope, at  a  considerable 
equidistant  space  from  the  walls,  stands  the  principal  body  of 
the  castle,  which  is  far  superior  in  height  to  the  envelope ;  and 
at  a  distance  appears  to  rise  majestically  from  it,  as  the  base.  Its 
form  is  nearly  quadrangular,  having  a  grand  round  tower  at  each 
angle,  and  the  connecting  curtains  are  flanked  with  another  cir- 
cular one  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  The  interior  consists  of  an 
area,  one  hundred  and  ninety- feet  square  with  obtnse  comers, 
or,  as  described  by  Mr,  Grose.  '^  a  square  with  the  comers 
cantled  off."  The  centre  of  the  north  west  side  consists  of  a 
magnificent  hall,  in  length  seventy  feet,  breadth  twenty  three, 
and  of  a  proportionate  height;  with  a  range  of  five  large 
pointed  windows  constituting  a  handsome  front  to  the  inner  qua- 
drangle. On  the  eastern  side  of  the  area  are  the  remains  of  a 
ohapel  in  form  of  a  small  theatre,  the  sides  ornamented  with  re- 
ceding pointed  arches;  and  an  elegant  groined  roof  supported 
by  ribs,  springing  from  pilasters,  between  which  are  three  lancet- 
shaped  windows.  A  communication  was  made  between  va- 
rious parts  of  the  inner  court,  by  means  of  a  surrounding  gallery 
about  six  feet  wide,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  at  present 
intire.  Within  recesses,  gained  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
in  the  sides  of  the  gallery  are  several  square  apertures,  appa- 
rently once  furnished  with  trap  doors,- which  opened  into  rooms 
beneath;  but  as  no  vestiges  of  descending  steps  are  discover- 
able, it  is  difBcuU  to  ascertain  their  intended  use.  Mr.  Grose 
Mrmises  they  may  have  been  used  for  similar  purposes,  to  which 
the-two  circular  eastern  towers  were  applied,  viz.  the  confine- 
ment of  prisoners.  Emblematic  that  the  reign  of  terror  is  gone, 
and  that  th^spot,  is 

"  Where  earth  is  loaded  wilh  a  mass  of  wall. 
The  prpod  insulting  badge  of  Cainbria's  fall,' 
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Bf  loagbtj  £4w«rd  raited :  and  ercrj  stone 
Becords  a  sigb,  a  murder,  or  a  groau," 

is  no  longer  formidable ;  a  handsome  tennis,  fives  court,  and 
bowling  green  have  been  formed  within  the  interior,  for  the 
amusement  of  those  resident  in  the  vicinity :  and  instead  of 
dwelling  upon  the  supposed  horrid  massacre  of  the  Bards. 

'*  The  Mttse  dcUgbted,  owns  a  happier  fate. 
When  no  portcallis  shuts  the  guarded  gate ; 
When  walU  that  echoed  to  the  plaints  of  woe 
Kepcat  the  milk-maid's  song,  the  rattle's  low ; 
And  where  the  embattled  legion  erst  was  drawn, 
Exahing  reason  feasts  opon  the  lawn*.'* 

Lloth. 

Hie  Town  of  Beaumaris  by  the  command  of  Edward,  after  the 
erection  of  the  castle,  was  surrounded  with  walls  for -its  de- 
fence ;  and  every  encouragement  was  given  by  that  monarch 
for  the  rendering  it  a  place  of  importance,  adequate  to  the  at-  ' 
tention  he  had  paid,  and  the  expences  he  had  incurred.     It  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  a  corporation  for  the  admini- 
stration of  civil  justice,  and  other  municipal  regulations;  and 
endowed  with  great  privileges,  and  lands  to  a  considerable  va- 
lue.    The  estates  of  four  principal  territorial  proprietoris,  re- 
moved under  the  political  mandate  for  constructing  the  castle, 
were  granted  to  be  held  by  the  corporation  in  capite  of  the 
king,  and  among  numerous  other  favours  and  immunities,  con- 
ferred on  the  inhabitants,  were  the   following,  viz.  That  they 
shall  have  z  free  prison  in  the  castle.     That  no  Jews  shall  dwell 
there.     That  if  any  of  the  said  burgesses  die,  testate  or  intes- 
tate, their  goods  shall  not  be  confiscated  to  the  king ;  but  their 
heirs  shall  have  the  same.     These,  to  persons,  living  in  the  pre- 
sent highly  privileged  age,  may  not  appear  of  that  weight  and 
consequence,  as  they  did  to  those  suffering  under  the  oppression 
of  feudal  privation,  and  the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  exaction :  and  to 

enable 

*  The  castle  field  forai  part  of  Lord  BolkelejF's  fEOondfr 
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enable  persons  properly  to  appreciatre  their  value^  an  eittensive 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  law8«  respecting  property,  com- 
pared ^ith  the  existing  liberal  system  of  British  jurisprudence, 
IS  an  indispensible  requisite.  The  darkness  it  past,  but  to 
render  it  visible,  the  eye,  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  light, 
and  an  extended  retrospect  taken  through  all  the  nbades  of  its 
gradual  adumbrations  and  dimness.  Encouraged  by  such  foster- 
ing care,  and  under  the  auspices  of  future  monarchs,  it  is  probable 
Beaumaris  became  a  thriving  and  respectable  place.  Two 
centuries  ago,  it  appears  to  have  possessed  some*  commercial 
importance,  for  Sir  John  Wynne,  in  characterising  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  three  castellated  towns  on  the  Menai/iescribes  them, 
as  "  The  lawyers  of  Caernarvon,  the  merckania  of  Beaumaris, 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Conway/'  And  Mr.  Lloyd  supposes  that 
a  century' and  a  half  ago,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic, 
from  the  local  tokens,  circulated  by  its  opulent  tradesmen,  as 
substitutes  for  copper  coin,  and  which  w^re  common  at  that 
time  in  trading  places.  The  present  town  consists  of  several 
streets,  of  which  one,  terminated  by  the  castle,  is  very  hand"- 
some,  and  the  bouses  in  genera]  arc  well  built. 

TV  site  qf  St.  MeugarCs*  is  still  shewn  in  a  field,  near  the 
new  battery;  but  at  present  not  the  smallest  traces  of  iXm 
building  are  visible.  This  was  the  chapel  of  ease  to  Llandeg- 
FAN,  prior  to  the  building  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  or  the 
chantry  of  our  lady  at  Beaumaris ;  subsequent  to  that  time,  the 
former  was  gradually  deserted,  and  finally  fell  into  utter  decay. 
Formerly  a  wake^or  annual  festival  was  kept  on  the  spot,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  discontinued. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  now  the  parochial  chui  ch  of  Beau> 
maris,  is  a  handsome  structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles,  with  a  large  square  embattled  tower.    The  north  is 

called 

*  This  peNo*:  is  described  ui  VvVIsh  manuscripts  aa,  "  Meu^aD  b^o  ap 
Cjrndaf  gwr  o'r  Ital.  Bonedd  y  Saint.  That  is,  Mcugan  the  aDcicot  son  of 
C^ndaf,  ail  Italian.  Mr.  Owen  sajs,  "  This  Cjndaf,  or  Cjndav,  cam« 
to  Britain  about  A.  D.  70,  with  the  family  of  Bran,  the  blessed,  when  he  re- 
tomed  from  Rome,  where  be  had  been  hostage  for  his  son,  Caradog,  and  which 
was  the  niesihs  of  introducing  chrijitinnify  into  tMis  island. 
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cailad  St.  Mary^s  chupel,  uid  the  sooth  that  of  St  Nichobf. 
In  Use  chflBcel  is  m  monmneiit  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notica^ 
On  an  elegant  aitar  tomb,  lie  two  recumbent  figures,  well  icolp* 
tar«d  in  gypsnm  or  alabaster ;  the  one  a  knight  in  armour  with 
his  Iica4  resting  on  an  helmet,  and  a  lion  couchant  at  his  feel; 
and  a  female  figure  by  hisside  is  habited  in  a  long  robe,  richly 
ornamented  round  the  neck  :  the  hands  of  each  are  placed  iu  a 
supplicating  posture,  and  the  feet  pointing  towards  the  easL 
Various  diminntire  figures,  clad  in  the  costume  of  monks  and 
knights,  decorate  the  sarchophagus  <tf  this  singuliir  monument, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  removed  from  Llanvaes,  at  the  dSs* 
solution  of  that  religions  house ;  but  as  the  arms,  emblazoned 
on  the  surrounding  pendent  shields  are  obliterated,  it  is  impoe* 
sible  to  conjecture  to  whose  memory  it  was  originally  erected. 
Mr.  Pennant  gives  no  positive  information  on  the  subject,  nor 
could  Sir  Richard  Cok  Hoare  meet  with  any  historical  docu« 
medts  respecting  it,  nor  on  what  occasion  it  was  placed  tin 
Beaumaris  church.    A  clue  may,  however,  be  given  to  some 
admirer  of  sepulchral  research,  by  stating,  that  on  the  south 
side  of  the  altar  a  large  mural  oblong  tablet  bears  the  following 
def  ices,  and  inscriptions.    At  each  angle  near  the  top  are  two 
shields,  encircled  with  the  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  nial  y  pense; 
and  under  the  one  to  the  left,  this  inscription :  "  IIknkicus  Syd- 
ney,   OBDINIS     CARTfiRlI   MILES    PRJESIOENS   EX   CONSILIIS     MAR* 
CHIIS   WALLIA  DOMINUS    PEPUTATUS    IN    HlBERNIA.       Uoder   the 

Other,  Antoniu^s  santi^aoer  ordinu  CARrERil,  "miles  uuon'dam 
0EPUTATU8  IN  uiBERNiA.  Rouud  a  circle  in  the  centre,  Guli« 
ELMVs  Thwaytes  armiger  ;  and  beneath  in  aa  horizontal  line, 
Obiit  20  DIE  Januarii,  1565.  Below  are  two  escutcheons,  the 
one  bearing  this  inscription,  Franciscus  Agard  cx  consiliis 
HiBERNix,  the  other  Edvarpcs  Watermows  me  losuir.  At 
the  bottom  this  motto, 

NOSCE  TElPSrUM  FIDE  ET  TaCITL'RMTATL*  .*' 

In 

*  Sir  Henry  Sydiiej»  h«d  been  lord  deputv  of  Ireland,  bul  died  ir  Engbiul, 
A.  D,  1384,  tad  ^as  intftrred  at  ?enhliurit  in  Kent.    Bemntlci,  VoL  VIU. 

ti.  i:^»'^ 
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In  tbe  vestry  adjoining*  were  deposited  the  remains  of  lady 
Seatrix  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  mirror  of  chi  fairy, 
the  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbiary,  hwtorian  of  Flenry  the  Eighth^s 
lOign.  Near  which  lies  interred  the  Revd  Gnmwy  Davies,  ike 
concluding  lines  of  Whose  epitaph  form  a  fine  contrast  to  one 
m  a  plain  stone  m  the  church-yard>  quoted  for  its  whimncalily 
ky  Mr.  Bingley** 

"  Who  b«s  be«B  our  parish  dark 
FttUoue  audi  and  thirty  years,  I  5aj» 
Must  here,  alas !  lye  in  the  dark . 
Bcmoan'd  for  ever  and  lor  aye/' 

GROIiWT   DAVIES. 

*•  Here  lies  learning;  friendship  love ; 
Here  lies  ianoeenoe  of  the  dove  » 
WithiiLtllis  grave  and  in  this  dust 
His  ever-conrteoos  hody  must 
Untii  the  res orrection  lie ; — 
Then  he  shall  live,  and  deaih  ihaU  Hit,**  , 

Tbe  ntsB  scBOOL  was  erected,  and  liberally  endowed  in  the 
yesu:  16Q3  by  David  Hughes  Esq^.  whose  liberality  also  ex- 
tended 

p.  tSOf.  Holinshead  says,  he  went  twice  to  Ireland,  and  on  each  occasion 
was  furnished  with  a  new  secretary.  The  first  was  Master  Edward  Water- 
Iwose,.  who  was  knighted  and  made  one  of  his  majesty's  council  in  Ireland  ; 
■od  the  other  was  Master  Francis  Agard,  whom,  for  hb  fidelity,  Sidney  styled 
Ins  Fiiiis  AeliMia.  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  was  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  the 
year  1539. 

♦  North  Wales,  Vol  I.  p.  SSI, 

i  This  beneficent  man  was  born  in  humble  life,  about  the  middle  of  tbe 
mteenth  century,  in  the  parish  oi  Liantriiaint  in  Anglesea.  Leaving  the  island 
early  he  was  engaged  jn  a  menial  station ;  but  by  prudence  aod  perseverance 
accumulated  in  England  a  decent  fortune,  ^with  which  returning  to  his  iia> 
tive  place,  he  disposed  oi  in  acts  of  charily,  and  forroiog  benevolent  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  grateful  part  of  mankind,  that  some  re- 
gister were  not  published,  with  biogrxphical  notices  of  such  persons,  who 
by  their  beneficence  and  wealth  have  distinguished  themselves  and  enriched 
potterity,  in  erecting  religious  and  charitable  establishments;  at  well  as  those, 
5  who 
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lix  poor  persons,  to  whom  he  granted  small  aniwitief.  Unto 
apwtnaenli  are  aitiMtedahont  araUe  ootof  tietovm,  neartlw 
lodge  gate  to  Batov-hill  par1(»  the  noble  pioprietor  of  whiclT 
has  UbermUy  extended  the  detiges  of.  the.foHider^  bj  the  ad-i 
dition  of  four  others. 

The  OLn  town  ball,  buibi  in  lS6ii^  under  which  were  caie», 
folly  kept  the  stocks,  the  decking  stool,  and  adjoining,  the  pil- 
Umtj,  wae  a  few  years  since  taken  down ;  and  those  instnimeata 
ofcivic  jesiice,  long  held  in  tenrorem,  removed.  On  the,  site  by 
the  miintficonce  of  Lord  Ttsooont  Bulkeley,  has  been  erected  s 
commodioiis.and  elegant /ouw  haiL  The  basement  story  m* 
eludes  a  prison,  and  excellent  shambles,  secured  with  iron  gatee 
and  railing.  Above  is  a  noble  room,  with  other  apartments,  lor 
the  transaction  of  municipal  business  4  the  latter  used  forassem^ 
blies,  is  the  finest  ball*room  in  the  princi|>ality.  The  town  re* 
incorporated  in  the  fourth  year  of  Elisabeth,  is  governed  by  n 
mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  twenty  four  bwgesses,  two  seijeants 
at  mace,  a  town,  clerk,  gaoler,  four  constables,  and  a  water  bailiC 
It  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  and  differing  from  every 
other  Welsh  borough,  the  elective  francliise  is  vested  in  the 
mayor,  bailif&  and  capital  burgesses,  the  common  burgesses hav* 
ingno  vote ;  the  number  of  electors  is  consequently  twenty-four. 
The  mayor  is  the  returning  ofllcer,  and  lord  Bulkeley,  in  a 
political  view  is  considered  the  patron. 

Tni  County  Hall  is-  a  small  low  building,  which  both  in 
appearance  and  accommodation  evinces  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
county  gentlemen  for  a  new  and  better  edifice }  nor  in  either 

of 

vho  bftve  benefited  toctcty  by  their  writings.    The  following  juft  uibtite  eC 
jpraifi^  hSlndiog  to  the  above  character^  is  both  poetical  and  cliasfe. 

"  Again  itje  active  worth  of  Hughes  appears 
A  blest  Asylum  for  the  wreck  of  years ! 
If  there,  bis  views  the  opeumg  mind  engage. 
Uere^  he  tapports  the  trembling  limbs  of  age ; 
Hia  breast  embraced  within  it*  Godhke  plan. 
At  once  the  jboth;  and  eveuiug  hours  of  nam" 
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of  these  views  b  the  geacrtl  prorfoeitl  ptwm  to  t  nior*  Tiipcct' 
Me  conditioii. 

The  CusroM'Hovsi  sttiids  on  Uie  green  neer  die  wataf^e 
«dge«  apd  it  the  comptroUiag  office  not  onljr-to  the  dUftrent 
ports  on  the  ieKtiid»  but  also  to  those  on  the  CaertierTOiisliire 
side  of  the  Menai. 

Beaomaris  is  much  frequented  during  the  summer  months  by 
numerous  genteel  families,  incited  to  take  tip  a  temporarj^  resi- 
dence here,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  pleasurable  scenes  this 
delightful  part  of  the  island  aflR>rds;  and  for  the  sahd>rioiiis  bene- 
fits  of  sea-bathing.  The  sands  are  fine,  but  the  beach  is  too 
much  exposed  to  the  Tessels  lying  in  the  port,  or  passfaig  the 
straits;  especially  while  the  accommodations' are  only  dressing 
boxes  fixed  on  the  shore,  no  proper  bathing  machines  haTing 
yet  been  introduced. 

.  Two  markets,  on  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  are  well  sup- 
plied with  proYisions,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  late 
Census  in  the  year  1801,  amounted  to  J  576,  and  the  number 
of  houses  weVe  267. 

Beaumaris  Bay^  consists  of  a  very  expansive  opening  in  front 
of  the  town,  and  is  so  completely  sheltered  by  the  island  of 
Priestholme  and  the  great  Ormesheadi  that  vessels  of  consider- 
able burthen  may  ride  in  safety,  during  the  most  stormy  wea- 
ther, and  forms  a  fine  roadsted  to  ships  navigating  the  Irish  sea. 
The  depth  of  water  near  the  town  is  at  ebb-tide  from  six  to  se- 
ven fathom ;  but  the  channel  is  narrow,  scarcelyexceeding^  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  greater  part  of  the  bay  for  se- 
veral miles,  when  the  tide  is  out,  is  left  dry,  and  denominated 
the  Laoan  Sands,  These  are  supposed  to  have  once  formed  a 
habitable  hundred,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Arfon,  which 
was  overflowed  by  the  sea  in  the  sixth  century.f    Nor  is  the 

tradition 

•  Ancicntfy  called  Forth  ff^ygir, 

f  These  sands  receiYed  the  appellation  of  Wyhfafn»  or  the  pla<^  of  weep- 
ing, from  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  of  the  inhabitants,  wlien  it  was  suddealj 
overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  in  tbe  days  of  Ilelig  Voel  ap  Clonog.  orGUnog. 
LnwH  is  an  abbreviation,  or  corrnption  of  Traeth  Telmven,  or  the  fermented 
heap :  allusive  to  the  boiliog  up  of  the  waves  thongh  the  qiiffk  ssndsl 
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tradiUpniai|Nrolbable«  for  aoDerotti  pcoofii  i«ay  be  idduccd  of  thr 
ocean  haring  encroached  upon  this  part  of  the  coast  In  Ite 
church-yard  of  Abergelay,  a  village  in  Caemanronshire,  lir. 
Peaoiot  mentions. a  stone  bearing  an  inscription^  relatite  at 
least  to  such  progressi? e  drepedation*.  But  a  more  convincing 
proof  is  the  various  trunks  of  oak  trees  nearly  intire>  which 
have  been  discovered. at  low  water»  lying  ia  an  extensive  tract 
of  hard  loam,  fiir  (nm  the  present  sea  boundary.  A  more  coi^ 
roboralive  argument,  because  subject  neither  to  conjecture  nor 
misconstruction  is,  thatthere  exists  the  clearest  evidence  that 
what  is  denominated  Beaumaris  muursh;  extended  a  further 
way  ^ito  the  sea;  and  that  within  the  twu  last  centuries  she 
boisterous  element  has  made  considerable  ravages  on  these 
shores.  A  manuscript  documentf,  written  in  the  time  of  Jamea 
the  First,  contains  a  terrier  and  description  of  various  parcels 
of  lands*  situated  in  this  vicinity,  with  their  valuation ;  among 
which,  fLce  the  followi|ig»  tboiigh  there  does  not  exist  at  present^ 
the  least  traces  of  such  lands. 

**  A  certain  parcel  of  land  on  the  sea  shore,  extending  from 
a  place  called  Osmond's  Air,  (the  point)  towards  Cerrig  gwyd- 
del  (the  park)  unto  the  sea/' 

"  All  the  king's  Fish-yard  of  Limckylne,  beneath  Beaumads 
until  Ferryman's  Wharf,  with  the  appurtenance*." 
"  A  certain  pasture  upon  the  sea  shore,  between  the   said 
wier,  called  Limekyln,  and  the  bouse  of  Fryers  at  Llanfaes/' 
*'  The  site  of  a  wier  and  fish-yard  at  Osmond's  Air." 
*'  Hewster's  wier,  below  the  British  brook  Afon  y  Felin." 
'*  But  by  reason,  of  the  quantity  of  inhabitants,  the  decay  of 
bouses,  the  great  mortality  of  late  years,  and  other  sad  acci*- 
dents,  the  premises  do  not  amount  to  so  much  as  before." 

These  are  arguments  suiiicieiuly  illustrative,  that  the  sea  has 
l>ecn  exerting  its  inundating  powers  on  this  part  of  the  t:oast; 
and  from  whatever  latent  causes,  has  gained  very  considerably 

upon 

*  Tliis  will  be  particularly  notieed  in  its  appropriate  place. 
t  QttoM  hi  fi  Note  to  Lloyd's  Beanniaris  Bajf. 
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upon  llie  land.  Though  many  geoloejiBt^i  are  of  opmionj  thai 
the  advances  and  rctreaiings  are  reciprtwal ;  and  some  extend 
that  opinion  U)  local  eases.* 

TAe/<rrry  ap[>€ar»  to  have  been  considered  the  property  of 
the  crown  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eilward  the  First,  and  being 
ft  grand  pass  into  Anglesea  from  the  Snowdonian  chain  of  natu- 
ral fortifications,  political  necessity  %vowhl  be  an  inducement  to 
aim  at  injuring  t He  conimatKl  of  such  a  communication.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I  he  Second,  a  mandate  was  issued  to  Robert 
Ptower,  Chamberlain  of  North  Wales,  to  inspect  into  the  state 
of  the  boat*  then  reported  out  of  repair;  and  if  it  were  found 
capable  of  being  repaired,  it  was  to  be  made  sea-worthy  at  the 
txpence  of  the  bailiwick;  hm  if  the  boat  were  in  an  irreparable 
Bp  a  new  one  was  lo  be  buili,  and  the  cost  allowed  by  the 
Kltg.  From  this  document  it  seems  the  crown  w^as  liable  to 
turn  is  b  the  boatf,  though  at  the  same  time  tht^  inhabitants  of 
Beaumaris,  for  ibe  privllei^e  of  a  ferry,  paid  annually  thirty 
shillings  into  iht'  Excln'cjuer*  The  ferry  was  granted  by  char* 
let- to  the  Corporation,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Elizabeth  ;  yet  till 
within  a  few  years  pasij  ibe  townsmen  paid  a  similar  chief  rent 
for  plying  wiih  boau  below  the  green.  Tliu  ferry  lies  near 
the  town ;  and  the  place  of  embarking  or  landing,  iu  the  point 
anciently  known  under  thi.*  appellation  of  Penrh^n  So/he*,  but 
afterwards  Osmund's  A.n  ;  s<i  called  from  a  malefactor,  whowiis 
eakccuted  there,  and  oti  Id^  way  to  the  fatal  tree  with  hardened 
eUrotitery,  observed,  he  was  only  going  to  take  the  air.  After 
passing   the  channel,  the  distance  over  the  sands,  to  Aber  in 

Caernarvon  sh  ire, 

*  Mt.  Kuwliitidf  support's,  tbjt  ibc  dcprcdatioui  of  tlie  auft  jtetdJiig  purls 
tof  the  3lH>n'«  of  tbis  i«Jiiud,  tmvc  beeo  compensuieri  by  ihe  defpniativc  baiiks^ 
t  Has  throvi^n  up  \n  luimcrou^  inftancf^.  "  Near  Ijeriumnris  the  pointy  called 
Oimmid*t  Ah,  and  thc^'rfni  bv  ibe  town  arc  a  mere  colleciioii  of  §nmU  peb- 
ble*, Imidvd  there  hy  ihe  undcrlating  trmpt'slaous  force  of  the  sell ;  though 
between  tbL'!»c'  iwu  bcacbt^  a  coiisidtrrHblt^  piece  uflnnd  vtiia,  Jii  ticu  of  wIimI  is 
ttored  up  tlierr,  ravished  and  cousumcd  hw  ay  by  tbe  iiisuiliitg  clement,  to  ibe 
rcry  wiilU  of  ibc  tawii.** 

MONA  Aff TIQ.  Bmt.  P>  ^ 

i  Se«bn^br»  M^S.  quoted  b^  Mu  B€unm%. 
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CaemAnroopUrt^  tbi  mai  point  genertlly  mftde,  it  fovr  mikM. 
Theie  at  Um  water  are  firm  and!  good  walking,  aad  the  timf 
proper  for  paMing  it  two  bMHira  before  and  after  ebb*  Not  to 
be  dinppointed,  or  tobject  to  perilj  passengers  this  way,  shoald 
be  acquafiited  with  the  particular  and  diurnal  state  of  the  tides. 
The  oatirea  have  certain  rules,  which  serve  tolerably  well  for 
their  general  direction.  These  they  comeiit  to  memory,  and 
are  aimslar  to  the  following  eaglyn. 

«*  Ya  aydd,  j  lJ«er  nswjdd,  sr  iuiw-«'r  gl6ch 
T  fwljdi  y  ttrair  eidMw ; 
Y  Uawa  ddydd,  y  Uaaw  a  d*iw 
rra6dllelMi'racwidaaw 

At  aiae  •'Ctodi  of  Lmk*§  chaage 
Tb  fan  SM  OD  fke  Bh«ff«  i 
iUd  on  tlM  daj  that  LoBs't  foil 
lis  foil  tern  tlic  Mme  boar." 

Tlut  calcidatmi  waa  made  for  the  Tratih  mawr,  but  is  equrily 
apj^acabUr  to  the  LaTun  sands,  allowing  one  hour  later.  The 
following  iskble  if  a  more  accurate  guide. 

BEAUMAHJS  LAVIN  SANDS. 
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*  N.  B.    That  the  moon's  age  being  taken  notice  of  by  the 
^  in  ihii  tables  you  may  obtain  the  time  of  high  waUr  at  th^ 
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afiMrementioned  place.    Observe  when  the  moon  is  one  or  six- 
teen days  old,  it  is  high  water  at  Beaumaris  at  18  minutes  past 
11  o'clock.     The  day  of  the  moon's  age  you  have  in  the  6tk 
column,  on  the  XeH  hand  page  of  the  calendar. 
..  These  precautions  are  essentially  incumbent  on  the  traveller 
to  take;  for  during  the  intervals  of  tide,  which  precede  the  time 
«f  the  sands  being  covered  with  the  sea,  they  are  frequently 
shifting,  in  many  places  become  so  quick,  as  to  be  very  danger- 
ous, and  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  having  been  lost, 
by    imprudently    attempting  to    cross  them  at   such  times. 
Equally  perilous  is  the  pass  during  foggy  weather ;  but  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  as  many  are  obliged  to  adventure  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  a  wise  and  humane  regulation  has  been  adopted :  the 
large  bell  at  Aber  is  rung,  during  the  continuance  of  tog,  to  di- 
rect by  its  sound  passengers  to  that  line  across  the  sands,  puss- 
able  with  safety. 

Between  these  sands  and  the  town  a  narrow  channel  about 
on^  fourth  of  a  mile  wide  has  from  six  to  seven  feet  depth  oil 
water  at  ebb -tide.  The  bay  which  lies  before  the  town  has 
good  anchorage  for  ships  of  heavy  burthen,  having  seven  fathom 
at  the  lowest  ebb.  Notwithstanding  this  local  advantage  for 
maritime  adventure  the  place  has  none,  or  very  little  trade,  and 
depends  principally  for  support  on  the  numerous  vessels,  which 
lie  here  waiting  for  winds,  or  that  run  in,  during  heavy  gale^ 
to  find  security. 

Baron  Hill,  the  seat  of  Tliomas  James  IVamn  Builcelej/, 
Lord  Bulkefy,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  Beaum(aris,  at 
the  head  of  an  extensive  lawn,  sloping  down  to  the  town  and 
castle,  and  fuiely  screened  and  backed  with  umbrageous  woods, 
that  form  great  embellishments  to  this  part  of  the  island.  The 
house  was  built  in  the  year  1618,  by  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  a 
most  distinguished  character  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First*: 

Being 

*  This  eminent  personage,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  peer,  wm  a  de- 
*fcendRnt'  of  a  very  ancient  family,  originally  settled  in  Cheshire,  wbert 
4tiej  possessed  considerable  Mtatts.     Previo«s  to  the  period  in  question,  tbt 

faniil/ 
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Being  m  great  &T(rarite  of  the  eldest  son  of  that  moaarch,  prince 
Heniy«  whom  his  fitther  had  appointed  viceroy  of  Irelandj  Sir 
Kchard  beg»n  to  erect  a  magnificent  mansion  at  Baron  hill,  for 
the  reception  of  his  royal  firiend  on  his  progress  to  the  rice- 
royalty  :  but  the  premature  death  of  the  young  prince  so  af- 
fected bim«  that  he  ceased  to  prosecute  the  original  plan ;  con- 
tenting himself  with  what  was  already  completed ;  for  his  fii- 
tnre  family  seat.  The  house  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, by  its  present  noble  possessor,  under  the  direction  of  • 
Mr.  Samuel  Wyai,  Nothing  can  perhaps  exceed  the  situation 
of  this  mansioq^  as  to  eligibility ;  but  the  site  and  the  structure 
by  no  means  correspond.  The  height  is  too  great  both  for  the 
elcTation  of  the  ground,  and  the  extent  of  the  base.  Tliere  is 
also  a  great  deficiency  as  to  the  proportionate  range  of  the 
different  stories,  and  a  want  of  uniformity  between  the  tiers  of 
windows.  Destitute  of  a  vestibule,  the  seroi-^rircular  central 
front  appears  meagre,  and  the  two  side  ^k>6rs  savour  too  much 
of  an  entrance  to  a  theatre.  The  kind  of^  conical  slated  roofs, 
visible  above  the  parapet  walls  present  an  unseemly  ap- 
pearance at  a  distance,  and  add  to  the  confined  effect  of  the 
upper  stories.  Mr.  Knight  justly  observes  speaking  of  the  ap- 
propriate situations  for  domestic  buildings,  "  There  are  scarcely 
any  buildings,  except  bridges  which  will  bear  being  looked 
down  upon,  a  fore  shortning  from  the  roof  to  the  base,  being  ne- 
cessarily awkward  and  ungraceful*."  Had  he  viewed  Baron 
Hill,  he  might  have  been  furnished  with  another  architectural 
canon,  that  few  structures  except  castles,  if  very  lofty,  and 
erected  upon  eminent  sites,  will  admit  of  being  looked  up  to; 
the  two  combined  elevations,  producing  a  continuation  of  height 
apparently '  distorted,  like  the  human  shadow  in  a  declining 
sun.  In  justice  however,  to  the  skill  of  the  scientific  architect 
and  the  judgment  of  his  noble  employer,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
that  in  this,  as  in  numerous  other  cases,  observant  persons  are 

N  3  prone 

ianily  residence  in  Wftlet,  was  tt  «  maduoa  called  Cburt-mawr,  m  the  rab- 
jeCeni'CDwn,  hiiA  afterirardi  at  Plas  htri. 
*  An  Analjllcal  loqalrj  into  the  principles  of  Taste,  Part  IT.  p.  t%  • 
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prone  to  decide  upon  the  display  of  ta»te,  as  though  it  had  n<* 
Hmits ;  and  the  exertions  of  art,  a,^  though  they  were  unre- 
st rained.  The  site  was  already  fixed  by  the  previous  erection, 
and  the  alterations  were  to  be  made  on  a  building,  that  formed 
a  part  only  of  an  intended  structure,  far  exceeding  the  present 
in  extent  and  grandeur. 

The  grounds  surrounding  this  charming  residence,  are  richly 
diversified  by  nature,  and  variegated  by  art  j  the  lawns,  groves, 
and  bridgesj  with  other  ornamental  buildings,  except  in  ona 
instance,  finely  di!ipo5ied ;  and  the  numerous  walks  and  rides, 
judiciously  laid  out-  But  the  view  from  Baron  hill  far  surpasse^r 
all,  and  is  justly  the  boast  of  the  island. 

•*  Now  Muse  ascend  tb«  »)  Ivin  snmniiti  gny 
Tb«l  tower  above  the  tDwn-— the  valley^bftj 
W)iere  rmw  unheeiled  Het  the  heap  a(  itonci^ 
ITie  iikar*s  ruin  and  the  mouldering  boiiet; 
The  *oil  cmce  softened  by  Coiitrition'i  eyes 
Ou  «ir  tbat*tmortfl1  of  St.  Mtugtn  lieti 
Who  btindlj  thought,  that  piin'i  indktite  rod 
Would  lend  ibe  tonelj  bemit  np  to  God^" 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  consecrated  spot  is  a  setnicir^ 
eulaf  bastion  fori,  mounted  with  four-poundera,  and  from  this 
part  of  the  elevation,  the  prospect  is  enchantingly  g^tifying.. 
The  sea  to  the  northward  forms  a  most  magnificent  bay*  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Lancashire,  and  the  isle  of  Man,  the  Menai 
epeiiing  into  H,  h^.twcen  tlie  Orroe^s  head  and  Prieslholm,  with 
all  ilie  grandeur  of  an  American  riven  The  limits  of  the  water, 
in  fronts  expand  into  a  vast  amphitheatre^  formed  by  a  semi- 
circular range  of  mountains,  piled  on  each  other,  the  chief  of 
the  Snowdonian  range  ;  while  their  diversified  summits,  spirijig 
to  the  clouds,  seem  to  Intermix  with  ihcm;  and  their  cuUivate<f 
sides,  and  richly  verdant  bases  at  length,  gradually  sloping  to 
the  margin  of  th€  wave*  pleasingly  relieve  the  eye,  i^tigued 
with  the  strenuous  kt'U,  over  sterile  sublimity.  The  distant  al- 
pine ridgCj  thatflankf!  the  easltrn  side  of  Nanl  Francoji,  the 
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bogc  prolrusiTe  promcuitory  of  Pvnmonmawr,  with  its  atttn- 
dmnt  Pcnmoii  bacbj  and  the  enormous  mass  ofLlandiidno,  risiag 
lilce  an  island  out  of  the  8ea»  are  rude,  but  striking  features  in 
the  prospect;  and  afford  strong  and  impressive  contrasts  to  the 
softer  parts  of  the  scenery. 

**  I  was  sorry  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  elegant  view  of  the 
Welsh  mountains,  from  the  house  totally  destroyed  by  the 
small  square  building  in  front,  called  a  fort*.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  gentlemen  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  much 
mbled,  as  to  have  their  agents,  without  an  atom  of  taste,  con- 
struct these,  singularly  called,  ornamental  buildings.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  white  church-like  castle,  an  apparent  excrescence  evi- 
dently useless,  and  glaringly  unnatural.  Lord  Uxbridge  has 
one  of  these  white  ornamental  structures,  on  the  side  of  the 
Menai,  opposite  to  Pl4s  Newydd :  but  superior  to  all  that  I 
have  ever  seen  of  this  description,  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Coed  Halen,  which  provokiugly  obtrudes  itself  into  almost 
^▼cry  good  view  of  the  line  old  walls,  and  castle  of  Caernar* 
von.  If  any  of  these  buildings  are  to  be  defended,  as  I  know 
some  of  them  are,  on  the  score  of  their  being  land-marks  to  the 
mariner^  my  objection  must  cease  ;  utilily  luu^t  ever  be  consi> 
(lered  to  supersede  ele^uuce.  But  this  is  not  often  the  case ; 
lord  Uxbridge's  building  is  far  distant  from  the  sea,  and  oth<^r 
eminences  near  Caernarvon  might  have  been  adopted  besides 
the  present,  standing,  m  it  does,  almost  close  to  the  castle.  ,  A 
friend  of  mine  remarked^o  some  observations  that  I  had  made 
on  this  subject,  that,  in  a  tour  through  South  Wales,  he  had 
almost  invariably  observed,  that  the  only  rage  for  spoiling  the 
scenes  by  these  strange  monstrosities,  was  where  the  surround- 
ing country  was  more  than  usually  beautiful.     Near  old  castles, 

N  3  or 

*  BiB^y*t  Nortli  Wales,  p.  357.    la  an  old  plan  of  Beaumaris,  o.i  this 
there  appean  a  bukU  more  piclarc»que  objtet  at  a  boilding,  a 
The  remof  al  of  wliicb  has  long  been  a  lobject  af  general  regret 
t»  ttm  ■eigMwrlloo^,  etpacially  the  poor,  who«  doring  the  smDntrr  tnontlls 
»  ioew  additMNwi  •oijMiiee  and  troobla  by  having  Uieir  com 
L  across  tba  Menai,  at  Aber,  and  o«btr  places. 


or  monastitt  remains^  he  had  generally  heen  provoked  with  a 
deformed  castellated  pleasure  house,  or  a  lately  erected  ruin, 
nd  invariable  in  the  very  place  from  whence  of  all  others  it 
should  have  been  kept  away." 

Llanvaes  or  Llanfaes  Priory,  now  called  the  Friars,  was  a 
monastery,  founded  about  the  year  1237,  by  Llewelyn  ap  Jor- 
werth,  prince  of  North  Wales,  over  the  spot  where  his  princess, 
who  died  that  year,  according  to  her  own  desire  viras  in- 
terred*. This  princess,  who  was  the  natural  daughter  of  king 
John,  by  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Ferrers,  had  been  given 
by  that  monarch  in  marriage  to  Llewelyn,  as  a  reward  for  the 
due  observance  of  a  treaty  with  the  English  in  the  year  1203 ; 
or,  as  a  means  of  securing  those  future  advantages  against  his 
rebellious  nobles,  in  the  marches,  which  he  mighr  suppose  would 
naturally  result  from  such  an  alliance.  This  unfortunate  daugh- 
ter of  a  more  unfortunate  father,  is  said  to  have  had  an  illicit 
amour  with  William  de  Bruce,  lord  of  Buellt,  the  avowed  and 
open  enemy  of  Llewelyn  ;  for  which  infidelity  she  was  shut  up 
in  prison,  and  her  devoted  paramour  suffered  an  ignominious 
death,  by  the  command  of  the  injured  husband.  Whether  she 
were  innocentf,  according  to  the  statement  of  some  writers,  or 

the 

*  A  son  of  a  Danish  king,  lord  ClifTord,  and  nuraerous  barons  and  kniglits^ 
wlio  fell  in  the  Welsh  campaigns,  were  also  bar  led  here,  Leiand's  Collec- 
taae a,  toI  I.  p.  65.  Here  also  were  deposited  the  remains  of  Gr^ffjd  Grf^g, 
•n  eminent  poet  of  Mona,  who  flourished  from  about  A.  D.  133U,  to  1370. 
He  was  the  able  opponent  of  the  British  Ovid,  Dafydd .  ap  Gwilym,  as  ap- 
pears  from  Gr^fiydd's  monod}',  wriuen  by  his  generous  rival. 

t  The  general  tenour  of  her  conduct  appears  to  have  been  ezceedioglj 
amiable.  More  than  once,  was  Cambria  indebted  to  this  lady,  for  effectually 
holding  out  the  olive  branch  betweeen  her  hnsbanH  and  father;  especially  at 
one  desperate  crisis.  "  At  tkis  time,  if  it,  The  king  passing  the  river  of 
Conway,  encamped  there  by  the  river  side,  and  sent  part  of  his  army  with 
guides  of  the  country  to  burn  Bangor,  wkich  they  did,  taking  Rotpart  the 
bishop  prisoner,  who  was  aiterwards  raattomed  for  twa  hundred  hatoka.  Then 
the  prince  seeing  all  England  and  Wales  against  him,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
country  won  from  him,  thought  it  best  to  entreat  with  the  king,  and  thereupon 
he  sent  Joan  his  wife  to  her  father,  to  make  a  peeer,  who  being  %  discreet  wo* 
nan  found  the  means.    Powell's  Hist,  of  Wales,  p.  S65. 
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the  amorous  moaarcb^  on  her  contrilioD,  forgave  the  frailty  of 
ihe  fiMr>  certain  it  is»  either  as  a  tender  memotial  of  regard,  or  to 
do  honour  to  the  princess's  memory,  -out  of  respect  to  her  bro- 
ther Henry,  king  of  England,  that  he  erected  this  mark  of  post- 
homoos  attention :  which  renders,  the  criminal  part  of  her  con- 
duct at  least  doubtful,  and  may  in  some  degree  serve  to  wipe 
awmy  the  deep  stain,  which  history  has  cast  upon  her  fune. 
The  monastery  was  consecrated  by  -Howel,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
wbodied  in  the  year  1240,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Francis*.  The 
Monks  were. of  that. division  of  Franciscans,  usually  denomt- 
jMted  rnktoTt  or  from  going  without  shoes,  bare-fooied,  friars. 
Tkeir  church  and  some  other  parts  of  these  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  their  lands  devastated  by  the  English  troops^  who 
had  quelled  an  insurrection,  excited  by  a  chieftain,  named 
Jtfado^aoon  aiier  the  death  of  the  last  Llewelyn.  In  considiSiy* 
atiosi  of  tbeir  misfortunes^  Edward  the  Second,  remiUed  ibehr 
accustomed  taxes,  which  previous  to  the  war  formed  an  annual 
levy  of  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings.  During  the  rebellion  of 
Owen  Glyndwr,  the  religious  of  this  house  either  did  favour  the 
pretensions  of  that  military  adventurer  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Wales,  or  were  suspected  of  doiug  so;  in  consequence  of 
which,  king  Heory^  on  his  iirst  taking  the  field  against  the 
Welsh  Chieftain,  put  several  of  the  friars  to  the  sword,  carried 
away  prisoners  the  rest,  and  plundered  the  convent  The  mo* 
narch,  however,  feeling  some  compunction  for  this  outrage  upon 
the  church,  committed  in  the  ebullition  of  his  rage,  against  . 
what  he  deemed  the  vilest  perfidy,  set  at  liberty  the  eccle« 
liastical  captives,  and  made  restitution  to  the  house :  but  re« 
peopled  it  with  recluses  from  an  English  monastery.  His 
son,  Henry  the  Fifths  added  some  farther  regulations,  making 

N  4  a  provision 

*  <«  I  am  infomicd  that  on  the  fannof  Cremljn  Monach,  onc«  the  propcHy 
tftbe  friary,  is  cot  oo  a  great  stone,  the  effigies  of  iu  patron  St.  Francis ;  aiid 
ibat  Ms  head  is  also  cut  on  the  stone  of  a  wall  in  a  stteet  of  Beaanarisi  to 
«liieh  all  passengers  were  to  paj  their  respects  under  pain  sf  a  forfeit"  Pm** 
asufs  To«ia  Walci^  Vol.  IIL  p.  55. 


s  proTision  lor  cigbt  friarj,  wiih  a  condition,  that  six  fthould 
be  English,  and  iwo  Welsh.  At  the  dissolutioa,  the  coo- 
ireot  and  its  posiiessiom  irere  di^poitd  of  by  Henry  the 
Siglilb  to  one  of  hij  courtkn*  On  this  oceastoa  posrhumoni 
cImiiiFos  evinced,  that  httttuui  vici^itiKle  r&  not  conhned  to  the 
li vilify  but  also  e^teud^  to  the  deacL  The  body  oi  Princess 
Jmm,  which  for  neur  tliree  cetu^irKs  had  been  svlTerrd  to  reat 
iindisturbeJ,  and  over  whyse  lomb  propitiatory  masses  had 
been  Gontinumlly  oflored  up  to  lieaT^^Mj  were  doomed  no  longer 
to  b<  reriuiesccnt  under  tite  halluwed  nx»f.  The  ferority  of  the 
tiinoi  converted  ibu  sacred  building  into  a  banit  ejected  Joan 
from  her  Uttic  teacintut,  and  the  stone  colTin  in  which  tbo  re- 
inaini  of  royalty  had  be?n  deposited,  was  placed  near  a  amall 
brooks  and  for  the  8|>ace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  used  a» 

'  0  trough  fur  watering  the  b4>n(es  belonging  to  an  adjacent  farm  1 
Lord  Bulkeley  lately*  howeverj  very  laudably  caosed  it  to  be 
ftmofod  from  that  unhallowed  state  of  de^adntion.  and  it  is 

''%Div  placed  undtr  a  small  ^oihic  building  in  the  park  at  Baren^ 
bill.^  The  £imily  of  Why  te,  now  extinct,  a^rwards  posseted 
the  Friary,  and  built  on  the  site  a  rt^pectabte  hoi9e,  which  haa 
jinco  been  enlarged,  modernised^  and  the  grounds  improToJ. 

1^  i$lk.  prOWOit  Una  seat  belotigiiig  to  Sir  Robert  Wittitmm,  repro^ 
tivo  in  parliament  for  the  county   of  Caernarvon.      No 
ii  of  any  part  of  the  monastery  aie  traceabtp,  except  tho 
iititl  tt«cd  as  an  outhouse.     Over  an  arched  gmtrway*  m 
na  kxvmf  court,  itj  a  shield  chatged  with  ihe  aimst  cat  m  atones 
^  C^k^u  np  Toirno,  lord  qf  Mfioitydd  and  Ardudm^,  sable  a 
ifci f  WM'  between  threv  Heurs  de  li^  urgent.     He  wu^  fibundai 
^  iMio  of  tho  h^en  tribes  of  North  Walos«  and  awcostor  ol  tkt 
igMiidMt  Ikinily.     llie  dale  boiiaalh,  Vm^  vs.  probaUy  isl» 
*^Mtlii  the  time  wht-n  the  religious  hon&e  was  converted  into  a 
lit  residence,     Uaufaest  by  which  name  the  friary  was  de- 

slgrratedj 

CMua  fftij^iiv  9f  fli4bi}ij'a%  \%  preserved  a  httle  to  tbc  imrtbof  tht 
1^  f«ct  ei^ht  ')ticbe>.  the  widest  brc«dtli  (rightetn  incha*  and  tcij 
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i,  aad'tlit  fMtem  pvocbUl  einircb,  was  96  calM  ilroti 
1 4«sp«nlt  coMfiict  whicli  took  place  ntar  this  spot,  btitirnH 
tb«  Sbsms  unAer  Itinf  Egbert,^  ukl  the  Wclsb»  led  on  by  «Imi 
brate  Jin:^  i^i^  wbo  bad  mat ried  Bisyllt*  heiress  of  Neftb 
WaJos,  dattgbler  of  CyMn  Tiiidaethwy.  The  West  Smem 
iBooapcb,  after  haTtng  oveNmii  vanoos  parts  of  Wales*  iuraded 
lie«a;  mndy  aetbovgh  he  svpposed  partial  seisore  eqqivmiefll 
to  periM»#nt  possession,  he  gave  it  a  seterating  denominatteo^ 
«*  Aitgiermm  imnia,"  on  Eiiglisb  isle ;  but  be  was  soon  dnteik 
iroefr  bis  newly  ocqaired  territory  by  the  determined  bravery 
ef  the  Welehy  wkli  great  loss ;  leaving  nothing  indicative  of  bk 
power,  bot  an  empty  name. 

Taa'm  Castul,  now  oeenpied  as  a  farm  house,  is  an  old 
castellated  mansion,  for  centuries  the  residence  of  the  defeeiid> 
ants  of  MmxkuU,  lord  of  Uw€h  Dulas^  in  Denbighshire.  Here 
aiso^  ^ 

**  fn  days*  wben  outrage  occnpied  the  hoar. 
When  law  nnd  Justice  bent  the  knee  to  power, 
TbeohifllUin'tMfety  %niithe  fkiMted  «eU,  ^ 

The  keryi  helmet  wid  the  ctowdied'  hal  V  :    /  * 

Llovo. 

lived  in  a  style  of  magnificent  hospitality,  in  the  thirteenth  ceil* 
tiiry.  Sir  Tvdur  ap  Gronwy.  This  valiant  and  patriotic  knigbt 
was  one  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  who,  holding  th'e& 
•states  mcapite  of  the  crown,  did  homage  to  Prince  Edwaril,  atf 
the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Chester,  in  the  twenty-ninth  yeat 
•f  King  Edward  the  First.  Of  this  distinguished  charact^, 
the  following  anecdote  is  recorded  in  the  Welsh  history.  «»  Tke 
King  (Edward  the  First)  hearing,  that  Sir  Tudur  had  assinnM 
the  boDoor  of  knighthood,  without  his  permission,  called  HM 

t6 

^  SazoB  Cbfoii.  7f.  This  ▼ateahie  doc«iii«nt  iiinpl^  mentions  a  biUlle  hav- 
ing ben  iMghc  oa  the  spot.  Thai  it  wiu  E^kcrt  is  highi^  proUble,  from  the 
tfuAnaum  and  #ie  cifenaMtnace  of  hnying  cerried  his  arms  at  far  <s  Muiu  ; 
irhich  no  other  Saxoa  monarch  before  him  had  drnie.  Caradoe  of  Iiangatfitl% 
ttjles  it  '*  The  sore  battle  of  Lianlbes.''  Paweiri  Hi»t.  ef  Wales,  p. 
Turaef  in  his  History  of  the  Angl^Saxent  if  ftilttit  on  the  .<itbj<*ct. 
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4»  an  accoant  for  so  extraordinary  a  procedure :  Sir  Todur  re- 
fdied,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  Round  Table  he  had  a  right  to  do 
ao^  baring  the  three  requisite?— first,  he  was  a  gentleman-— 
aecioiidly,he  had  an  ample  fortune— and  tbirdly^as  to  his  prowess, 
be  was  ready  to  fight  any  man,  be  he  whom  he  would,  that  was 
hardy  enough  to  dispute  it ;  the  King,  admiring  the  dignity  of 
few  manner,  confirnied  to  Sir  Tudur  th^  honour  he  bad  so  justly 
assomed,  and  so  well  deserved/'*  His  three  sons,  Ednyfed  of 
Tre^r  Castell.Gronwyof  Penmynydd,  and  Rhys  of  Arddreiniog, 
were  styled  the  three  temporal  lords  of  Anglesea;  the  three 
spiritual  ones  being,  the  archdeacon  of  Angle6ea>  the  president 
of  Holyhead,  and  the  prior  of  Pcnmon. 

In  a  monody*  composed  in  memory  of  this  personage,  he  is 
styled— 

"  Trafn  Trc'r  CMtell  feddgeH  FYddgar.*' 
The  sopport  of  the  plentiful  meo^  cellar  at  Tre'r  Castell. 

The  Wejsh  were  particularly  fond  of  a  beverage,  called  Hy- 
^rwnel,  Metheglin,  or  Jlfirat^ ;  and  QaeenElizabethj  descended 
frooi  this  house,  not  fancying  the  article  could  be  manufactured 
so  well  elsewhere,  had  a  large  quantity  annually  imported  from 
Walefi  for  her  own  use.  Tbe  following  curious  receipt  for 
brewing  this  potent  liquor  is  given  in  an  ancient  Welsh  manu- 
script. *'  Gather  a  bushel  of  sweet  brier  leaves,  and  a  bushel 
of  thyme,  half  a  bushel  of  rosemary,  and  a  peck  of  bay  leaves : 
these  being  well  washed,  seethe  them  in  a  furnace  of  fair  \va» 
ter;  let  them  boil  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  then  pour  out 
.all  the  herbs  and  water  into  a  vat,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  be  but 
milk  warm,  and  strain  the  water  from  the  herbs ;  and  to  every 
six  gallons  of  this  water^  put  one  gallon  of  fine  honey,  and  put 
into  the  boom  (that  is  the  wort  or  boiled  liquor)  and  labour  to- 
gether half  an  hour,  then  let  it  stand  five  days,  stirring  it  twice 
or  thrice  a  day :  then  take  the  liquor  and  boil  it  anew,  and 
when  it  doth  seethe,  skim  it  as  long  as  any  scum  remaineth; 
when  it  is  clear,  put  into  the  vat  as  before,  aB4  there  let  it  be 

cooled. 

«  Powtirs  Hist,  of  Walts. 
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eooM.  YoQ  mitst  htre  in  rofdiness  a  kind  oF  new  ale  or  ^mn^ 
which  as  soon  as  joa  hare  emptied,  suddenly  whelm  it  upside 
down,  and  set  it  up  again,  and  preseiftly'put  tn  the  Metheglvu 
f  N.  B.  this  in  room' of  yeast)  and  iet  it  stand  three  days  a  work- 
img,  and  then  inm  it  up  in  baircls»  tying  at  every  tup  hote  (hf 
•  pack  thread)  a  little  bag  of  beaten  cloves  and  mace,  to  tile 
^aloe  of  half  an  ounce.  It  must  then  stand  half  a  year  befave 
drank." 

At  a  small  distance  from  Tre'r  Castell,  is  Castell  Aasa 
LuENAWG,  where  are  the  vestiges  of  a  small  ancient  fort,  at  the 
back  of  a  neat  form  house,  near  the  tea  beach.  From  the  re* 
mains  it  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by  a  circular  tower  at 
each  angle,  vrith  a  square  tower  or  keep  in  the  centre.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  fbas,  and  a  hollow,  probabfaf 
once  a  covered-way,  extends  to  the  shore,  and  at  the  termina* 
tion  is  a  large  artificial  mound,  on  which  ^'as  a  redoubt,  in- 
tended as  a  defence  for  covering  the  landing  of  troops  and 
stores.  This  fortress  was  founded,  in  the  year  1098,  by  Hug^ 
Lnpus,  Earl  of  Chester,  and  Hugh,  the  red-headed  £arl  Hf 
Shrewsbury,  when  they  leagued  together  against  the  WelA» 
attacked  Anglesea,  and  by  the  treachery  of  Owen  ap  Edwyn, 
father-in-law  and  chief  counsellor  to  prince  Gryfiydd  ap  Cy- 
nan,  succeeded  in  over-running  the  island ;  where  they  com- 
mitted more  savage  barbarities  on  the  poor  natives,  than  ever 
stained  the  annals  of  any  country.  The  particulars  of  the  in- 
vasion are  thus  related  in  the  Welsh  Chronicle. 

*'  The  year  following  being  1096,  Hugh  dc  Montgomerle 
carle  of  Arundell  and  Salopsburie,  whom  the  Welshmen  call 
Hugh  Goch,  that  is  to  say,  Hugh  the  red-hca<led,  and  Hugh 
Vras,  that  is  Hugh  the  Fat,  earle  of  Chester,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  nobles  more,  did  gather  a  huge  armie,  and  entred  into 
North  Wales,  being  thereto  moved  by  certalue  lords  of  the 
countrie.  But  Gruflyth  ap  Conan  the  prince,  and  Cadogan  ap 
Blethyn,  took  the  hilles  and  mountaines  for  their  defence;  be- 
cause they  .were  not  able  to  meet  with  the  carles,  neither  dmrst 
they  well  trust  theire  ownc  men.  And  so  the  earles  came  over 
5  agiinst 
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.against  the  ilc  of  Mon  or  Anglesey,  where  tliey  did  baild.a 
castell  of  Aberlhiennawe.  Then  GruSyth  and  Cadogan  did  go 
10  ADg1«seyj  thinking  to  defend  the  ile^  Vhd  sent  for  tocpour  to 
Ireland ;  but  they  received  verie  small.  TJb^en  the  treason  ap- 
jieared,  for  Owen  ap  Edwyn  (who  was  the  prince's  cheefe 
f^nnsellor,  and  hi>  father-in-Uw«  whose  daughter  GruSyth  bad 
liOAnried,  ha?iDg  hiin^elfe  also  married  £veryth«  the  dauighter  of 
Conryn^aunt  to  Cadogan}  was  the  cheefe  caller  of  these  strangers 
into  Walesy  who  openlie  went  with  all  his  power  to  thenis  and 
did  lead  them  to  the  ile  of  Anglesey,  which  thing  when  Gruf- 
fylh  and  Cadogan  perceived,  they  sailed  to  Ireland,  mistrusting 
the  treason  of  theire  owne  peoplo*  Tt^n  the  earles  spoiled  the 
ile>  and  slew  all  that  they  found  there.  And  at  the  verie  same 
lime,  Magnusj  the  sonne  of  Haroald,  came  with  a  great  navie 
oi  ships  towards  £ngland,  minding  to  laje  fiisMsr  hold  upon  thai 
.  ftjagdomc  than  his  father  had  done,  and  beiug  diH?eii,by  cbamice 
lo  Anglesey,  would  have  landed  there,  bat  the  earles  kept  kim 
|r«0  Ibc  land.  And  there  Magnos  with  ajn  arrowe  stroke  Ilugh 
7aarle  of  Sal<^  in  the  face,  that  he  died  thereof*  and  suddenlie 
either  part  forsooke  tlie  ile,  and  the  Englishmen  returned  jto 
Bnglandr  and  left  Owen  ap  Edwyn,  priu^ce  io  the  huid«  who 
ImA  allured  them  thither.*" 

.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fir^  thl&  ii^rtrcss  was  garrisoned 
awl  defended,  for  tlie  Parliament,  by  Six  Thomas  Cbeaulle ;  but 
was  taken  by  Colonel  Robinson  in  lGi5,  or  1646. f" 

Penmon  Priory,  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  former, 
IS  similarly  situated,  near  the  sea  shore.  The  founder  of  the 
monastery  was  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  king  of  Wales,  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  the  religious  of  this  house,  and  with  the  recluses 
of  Priestholm,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  foundation : 
both  being  in  old  deeds  denominated,  "  Canonici  dt  insuia  Gimi' 
ntiuohj*     Idwal,  a  son  of  GryOydd  ap  Cynan,^  prince  of  North 

Wales, 
•  P.  15«. 

t  FIm  Gwjn  MSS.  quoted  in  Pennast't  Tour  in  Wales,  Vol.  III.  p.  37. 
%  Tliis  prince,  like  nuin^  in  tlie  days  of  superttition,  wiUing  to  make  pro* 
nrioo  for  tttmiif ,  bj  poailioiMiw  ckaritj,  beqMof bed  l«g»ciet  im  m  nwMber 

of 


Wttks,  wtt  prior  of  Ptmnbn  intlit  year  1 140;  wlio  is  Jeamttd 
b^  tfie  pott^  astho  '^  tunfhtM  of  the  country.''  Belbra  tfa* 
ytmt  1991,  it  wis  refonttded,  or  subjected  to  new  regulatiOMb 
by  Uewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  filled  with  black  monks  of  the  Bmm^ 
diethte  oiitr,wtd  tbe  boose  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin*  On 
the  dkBolation«the  annaal  roTenoes  were  estimated  at  471. 16§.  MU 
which  in  the  sinth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  granted  in 
Mr»  John  More.*  The  remains  consist  of  the  refectory,  under 
which  appears  to  hare  been  cells,  and  over,  the  dormitory,  witk 
the  coBfentual  church :  part  of  the  laUer  is  at  present  used  fbr 
parodual  senriee.  To  the  reflecting  mind,  this  spot,  m  the  Ixh 
9om  of  retirement,  yet  forcibly  pointing  to  tales  of  other  timeiw 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  by  the  association  of  ideas  it  createi 
between  past  events  and  present  manners— a  spot  that  seems  in 
pkce  the  soul  between  the  living  and  the  dead :  the  stitl  if« 
cbded  retreat;  where  contemplation  may  wean  it  from  the 
trifles  of  earth ;  and  devotion,  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  hope« 
waft  ft  to  heaven.  The  church,  the  present  mansion-ho^,nnA 
the  tutnous  refectory,  are  one  connected  building,  fomifallf 
tkfee  sMes  of  a  square  court,  open  towards  the  east  The  laltii* 
is  in  length  twenty-seven  yardx,  by  ten  broad,  and  appears  tai 
have  had  three  stories  or  tiers  of  apartments.  The  walls  are  hi. 
places  sis  feet  thick,  ami  on  the  southern  side  is  a  square«headed 
door-way :  part  of  this  is  now  converted  into  stabling.  Though; 
as  a  structure,  the  church  externally  furnishes  nothing  striking; 
yet  the  interior  will  amply  repay  the  traveller  for  a  little  time, 
<pent  in  antiquarian  research.  The  shape  originally  appeanr 
to  have  been  cruciform,  but  the  north  transept  is  down.  What 
forms  tbe  present  building,  evidently  the  chancel  or  choir« 
\%  twent}'  one  yards  in  length,  and  nine  in  breadth ;  and  in 
the  eastern  window  are  a  few  i«niains  of  painted  glasfl^    Tbe 

navn 

«»f  clinrclic*  ami  religious  tincitution  ;  among  scvexal  otlicrs,  to  the  charch  ol 
Boj^for  two  bluiilrcd  and  forty  ptucr,  aitd  to  tUi«  ^iory  out  iMiodred  aad 
twoity.    SuaviMwtvcr  trifling  Uiejr  nay  «ound  uow,  jct  at  ib?  period 
^Htj  ftwsgnHiM,  ^asM«ua«4  lo  a  oiost  valuable  couslderutiM. 
*  Taanrt'f  Xutitiu  Monaitica. 


imre,  now  disused^  uprobtbl  j  a  nnati  part  of  the  origiaal  body 
temammg,  measnring  sixteen  yards  long,  by  six  bmd.  The 
square  tower  in  the  centre  rests  upon  foot  circular  arches, 
hkTing  treble  zigzag  and  billetted  mouldings^  supported  by 
snaU  roand  columns,  with  plain  plinths,  and  simple  capitals. 
The  sootb  transept,  sixteen  feet  square,  has  its  sides  ornamented 
witbarcftdes,  consisting  of  small  circular-headed  arches,  witb 
double  sigzag  mouldings,  and  supported  by  semicircular  pilas- 
fer  columns,  with  plain  plinths  and  capitals.* 

On  the  right  of  the  altar  is  a  mural  monument,  consisting  of 
a  olack  marble  slab,  surmounted  by  an  urn  of  white  Parian, 
bearing  the  following  inscription, 

"Sacred 

To  Ae  memory  of  Hvob  Huoijei,  £sqr.  of  Lleiniog,  sad  Marjbis  wife,. 

mho  lie  beneath. 

H«   I    Hi*.H    5    Feb.  19th,  1774   >   .^.    >  HB 
She  J    ^'^^   i    Not.  Ist.  1788    J   •^^^    J   W 

In  the  soutb  transept,  within  one  of  the  arched  recesses,  is  a 
BODument  ei-ected  to  the  memory  of  a  father  of  the  lady,  mar- 
jued  to  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley.  Above  the  slab  b  a  canopy,  un» 
ier  which  is  a  shield,  charged  with  a  coat  sable,  a  che? ron  in- 
grailed,  between  three  human  heads  erased ,  and  on  one  side 
a  winged  hour  glass,  on  the  other  a  death's  head,  with  me- 
maUi  moru  Beneath,  on  a  square  brass  tablet  this  inscription— 
^  Hebe  lteth  the  body  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilsford,  of  Ildince, 

IN  THt  county  of  KeNT,   KnT.  WHO  DIED  Y«  25tH  OF  JaNUAEY, 

1G45. 

*  Here  it  a  structure,  that  bean  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquitj,  even  so 
fat  back  as  the  seventh  ccntarj  ;  and  several  of  its  parts  exhibiting  that  stjlo^ 
nhich  ha*  generally  been,  though  most  probably  erroneontly,  attributed  to 
the  Saxcnt,  Architecture  ,and  arts  declined  a(  Rame,  after  the  irruption  of 
fhe  Barbarians,  and  the  buildings  erected  subsequent  to  that  period  by  the 
Britons,  whose  knowledge  of  art  was  derived  from  thence,  would  consequfscly 
partake  of  (he  debased  style.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
ancient  edifices,  constructed  of  stona,  and  having  circular  arcKc^  roiiad  co- 
lumns, and  certain  distinctive  capitals  were  the  work  of  the  Britont;  especi- 
ally when  it  is  known,  the  early  Saxon  churches  were,  at  Alfred  and  Beds 
vxpres<  it.  CitfmbriOf  or  made  of  wood 
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MUk  Indie lofwvr  {wrtofthe  preMnt  chorch  ba  benetiei; 
DOW  used  as  a  baptismal  font,  insead  of  a  Tery  ancient  and  en- 
rloos  one*  conststinp  of  a  solid  block  of  stone  with  a  civcolHr 
coDcavityj  hollowed  out  at  top«  Kind  haying  a  kind  of  rude  plkilll 
nmnd  the  base*  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  earliett  fonts*  prp^ 
bably  coeral  with  the  original  monastic  chorch. ,  Near  thb 
place  is  a  ^non  voir,  or  holy-well,  snrronnded  by  a  wall  and 
stone  seats,  the  water  of  which  appears  to  possess  no  mineral 
property,  but  is  extremely  pure  from  any  earthy  particles. 
Formerly  it  was  crowdedly  frequented,  being  reputed  €flfica-> 
cious  in  various  enipti? e  diseaseai,  and  the  laggering  rear  of 
superstition  still  considers  it  endued  with  salutary  powers. 

Three  quarters  of  a  mile  distance  from  the  shore,  is  the  island 
of  PaiESTHOLH,  Ynis  Sbiriol,  Glannaucu,  or  Puffin  IsUmi. 
It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  in 
breadth,  extremely  lofty,  and  except  on  the  side  opposite  tha 
promontory  of  Penmen,  bounded  by  precipices :  and  even  that 
tt  a.  bold  escarpment.  The  land  to  the  edge  of  these  diA, 
slopes  gradually  from  the  summit,  and  is  covered  with  a  fine 
turf.  At  present  there  are  no  inhabitants.  Seiriol*,  a  saint 
in  the  sixth  ctentury  here  erected  bis  cell,  part  of  which  has 
been  erroneously  stated,  still  to  remain.    Near  the  centre  is  an 

old 

*  Setriol  was  the  ign  of  OweD  Danw^^o  ap  Eioiou  ah  Cunedda,  a  hol^  idm^ 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  established  a  school  at 
Penoion  in  Mooa,  afterwards  called  Car  Stiriol,  Owen's  Cambriaa  Bio* 
grapliy.  Of  this  British  saint  vari6as  legendary  stories  are  related.  Traditioa 
reports,  that  the  two  saints  Seiriol  and  Cybi  held  weekly  meetings  at  certaia 
springs,  which  are  known  under  the  appellations  of  their  respective  names  to 
ibe  pcesent  day.  They  are  near  Clorach  in  the  parish  of  Llandy frydeg,  and 
Cbe  eikacy  of  their  waters,  m  popular  estimation,  continues  undimtoisbs^ 
HVbat  in  the  dark  ages  passed  for  a  miracle,  would  now  excite  a  smile.  That, 
which  ever  way  Seiriol  travelled,  the  sun  always  followed  him ,  and  which* 
ever  way  C^bi  travelled,  the  sun  always  met  him  :  from  the  circumstanot  of 
the  ibroer  proceeding  wettward  in  the  morning,  and  easficard  in  the  cvtuing. 
aud  the  latter  the  reverse.    Hence  arose  the  distinction, 

^  Seiriol  wyo.  a  Cbybi  fefyn.** 
Seiriol  the  fair,  and  Cybi  the  tawny. 


old  square  tower,  supposed  to  have  been  a  portion  of  «  religiotn 
houfte,  a  fiubordinate  cell  to  the  priory  of  Penmon*  Round  this 
are  strewed  a  quuntity  of  rubbish  and  stones,  with  the  ve^iiges 
«f  other  buildings;  while  the  numerous  human  bones  diKcoter- 
ablei  are  strung  proofs  of  its  once  reputed  sanctity^  and  the  su- 
perstitious wish  of  the  people,  to  obtain  the  privilege  oHnter^ 
orient  in  a  place,  devoUMl  to  pilgrimage  and  prayer.  A  tradi* 
lion  relates^  that  when  the  lavan  sands  formed  a  habitable  pari 
of  Caernarvonshire,  the  people  had  a  communication  between 
this  place^  and  the  opposite  shore,  by  means  of  a  bridge ;  and 
they  yet  pretend  to  shew  the  vestiges  of  an  old  causeway,  madt 
as  it  is  said»  from  hence  to  Penmon  bach,  near  Conway ;  for 
the  couveniencti  of  devotees  in  their  pious  visits  to  the  shrine 
of  Si.  Seiriol.  Of  the  religious  recluses,  who  selected  this  for 
the  place  of  their  retirement,  Giraldus  relates  the  following  re- 
tnarkabla  story.  "  There  is  a  small  island  almost  adjoining  to 
Anglesea,  which  is  inhabited  hy  hermits,  living  by  manual  1a» 
bour,  and  serving  God,  It  is  remarkable  that  when  by  th« 
influence  of  human  passions,  any  discord  arises  among  tbem,  all 
their  provisions  are  devoured  and  infected  by  a  species  of  small 
mket  with  which  the  island  abomid.s;  but  when  the  discord 
rerises,  they  are  no  long(;r  molested,** Thk.  island  is  called  in 
Welsh  Ynis  Lenach,  or  priest's  island,  because  many  bodies  of 
saints  are  deposited  there,  and  no  woman  is  suflTertd  to  enter 
it*/'  Some  dissension  and  division,  secmi!  to  have  tiken  place 
between  llie  brethren  of  Penmon,  and  the  Gtaiinjucb  irtablish- 
tnent,  for  Dugdale  gives  a  recital  of  grants  made  to  this  priory, 
by  Prince  Lkwelyn,  and  his  brother  David;  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  same,  by  king  Ldward  the  first:  by  which  it  ap* 
peart#  the  priory  of  Penmon  with  its  appurtenances  was  granted 
and  confirRied  to  the  prior,  and  canons  of  this  island*.     Princt 

Owen 


*  Ifoarc'fGirtldus.VoLir.  ]>.  10€. 

*  **  Inkpeilroiii  aotem  cart  am  qtinm  Ltireltniti  Prineep*  de  AUcrfran  et 
Homiiiyt  Snuwdon  fecit  Priori  el  Ciii»on»ct«  dc  Insula  Giminaacti  in  httc 
Tirba.    Novcrit  miiireTsitas  vesir^,  nos  pto  »tiiat»  aairpK  iiostrti%  ei  «ntece»* 

•orunt 
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Owen  Owyaeddb-  the*,  ftonder  of  this  monastery^  and  those  of 
PeomoD,  Holylitely  and  Btngdr,  th^  cotemporary  of  kipg 
Arthur,  lies  harfed  ber^';  and  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the 
place,  and  the  security  afforded  by  the  insulated  situation,  from 
the  outrages  of  Tindictive  JEerocity,  numbers  of  the  great  chose  this 
for  the  phce  of  their  intenneat :  and,  though  no  ornamental  piles 
nor  sepulchral  trophies  ttovr  remain,  to  enable  the  visitor  of  the 
ceoMfy 'to  discriminate  between  royal  and  ignoble  dust;  yet 
the  mind,  awake  to  meditation,  will  be  wafted  back  to  days  -of 
other  times^  and  sympatheticaUy  say  as  it  views  the  dih^idated)^ 
walk,  and  scattered  fraginenu  around, 

*  How  BMU^  Mwts  Mvs  nSie  pvwn  Cmd, 
Tl«t  aksp  Hmw  noiddsriiif  toiabt  amongr? 
.  Bow  BMiy  bsadilunrt  here  bees  told  f 
How  msny  aMtim  Ime  bceo  Muig  ? 
Od  thif  rode  ttone,bj  time  long  brake 
Mfthinki  I  Me  tome  pilsrim  kneel, 
Methifiki  I  tee  tiM  censer  tmoke. 
And  hMf  beer  the  soleem  peel. 
B«t  here  M  iBoie  ioft  mitie  aoeti. 
No  bol J  enthemi  duumted  now. 
All's  hesk'd,  eicept  the  see  fowrt  ii9te^ 
Hoene  marnarieg  froBi  yon  craggj  brow." 

This  once  celebrated  spot  m  now  deserted  by  man,  and  only 
inhabited  by  a  few  sheep  and  a  numerous  colony  of  rabbits. 
Daring  the  summer  months,  the  place  swarms  with  various  birds 
of  passage,  peregrine  falcons,  cormorants,  razor-bills,  guille* 
mots,  oyster-catchers,  stormy  peterels,  divers,  terns^  curlew^ 
golls,  &c.  but  the  whole  island  in  the  season  seems  animated 
with  the  Alcae  Arcticas,  p^ffin  auks,  or  coulternebs.  These  birdi 
fre(|«itnt  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
bat  no  where  in  greater  nymbers  than  this,  where  their  flockf^ 
for  multitude  may  be  compared  to  swarms  of  bees. 

O  '•  Sje 

MnuB  BSilmaB  dediae  et  wstciwg>  et  hae  pnweati  eerta  noicm 
QMMp  WeH  ct  CoMeicii  de  iMda  Ghniwec,  totem  Abbedeetb  da 
c«Bi  Smnibos  peitineiiiiis  tei»,  vs."    Mooeaticon,  Vol.  II.  p.  998. 
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'*  £je,  Mose,  the  crowded  isle*— its  diA  bow  gtj^ 
While  gaxing  itnuigen  through  its  wonders  strays 
They  view  with  terror's  eye  the  shelving  steep. 
And  dariug  man  looks  down  upon  the  deep : 
The  mormoring  paffins  to  their  shelter  crowd 
The  living  surface — and  the  feathered  clood ; 
The  ambient  waters  and  the  general  scream. 
For  novel  nature  seems  to  Ihero  a  dfcan.*' 

Llots. 

'  When  the  feathered  hosts  are  disturbed  by  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
of  any  alarming  noise,  they  suddenly  rise  in  such  numbers  as 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  dense  cloud ;  ac  the  same  time 
filling  the  air  with  a  loud  and  most  dissonant  mixture  of  harsh 
and  disagreeable  sounds.  Indeed  the  notes  of  all  sea  birds  are 
extremely  inharmonious.  *'  We  have  often  rested  under  the 
rocks,  attentive  to  the  various  sounds  above  our  heads,  which 
mixed  with  the  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  swelling  into,  and  re- 
tiring from,  the  vast  caverns  beneath,  have  produced  a  fine 
effect.  The  sharp  voice  of  the  sea^-guUs,  the  frequent  chatter 
of  the  guillemots,  the  loud  note  of  the  auks,  the  scream  of  the 
herons,  together  with  the  hoarse,  deep,  periodical  croak  of  th^ 
cormorants,  which  serves  as  a  bass  to^the  rest ;  has  often  ftir- 
nished  us  with  a  concert,  which,  joined  with  the  wild  scenery 
that  surrounded  us,  afforded,  in  a  high  degree,  that  species  of 
pleasure,  which  arises  from  the  novelty,  and,  we  may  say, 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  entertainment." 

"  When  we  had  arrived  under  the  rock,  observes  Mr.  Bing- 
ley,  and  had  cast  anchor,  we  fired  a  swivel  gun,  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Report  round  the  island,  when  such  a  scream  of  puf- 
fins, gulls,  and  other  sea  birds,  was  heard,  as  beyond  all  conn 
ce))tioii,  astonished  me.  The  immense  multitudes  that  in  a  mo- 
jnent  rose  into  the  air,  were  unparalelled  by  any  thing  I  had 
before  seen.  Here  they  flew  in  a  thousand  different  directions, 
uttering  as  many  harsh  and  discordant  screams:  some  darted 
oito  the  water,  some  scudded  about. on  its  surface,  others  were 
seen  dipping  into  the  deep,  others  rising  out>  arid  others  again 
rant  ilapphdg 'almost  close  to  our  ltead«:  in  short,  the  nir,  the 

set. 


tea,  and  the  racks  teemed  ali?e  with  their  numbers^  we  landed* 
and  I  dambcred  up  the  rocks^  and  walked  alone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  iidand,  I  bad  a  sight  that  even  surpassed  the  for- 
mer. Upwards  of  fifty  acres  of  land^  w^re  literaUy  covered 
with  puffins.  I  speak  much  within  compass,  whan  I  declare  ^ 
that  the  number  here  must  have  been  upwards  of  50j000.  I 
walked  gently  towards  them>  and  found  them  either  so  tame  or 
so  stupid,  as  to  suffer  me  to  approach  near  enough  to  hava 
knocked  one  or  ]two  of  them  down  with  a  stick.  In  their  ha- 
bits and  manner^  .these  birds  r-emind  one  very  much  of  the 
Penguins  of  the  tropical  cUjBiates.  Their  legs  are  placed  so  fiur 
back,  that  they  stand  with  their  heads,  nearly  upright  They 
are  about  a  foot  in  length.  Their  bill  forms  a  triangle,  abool 
an  inch  and  quarter  long,  and  somewhat  m^re  than  .that  in 
depth  at  the  base :  it  ends  in  a  somew[hat  curved  poipt»  is  of  aa 
oiange  red  coiour,^but  nea^  thf)  bfise  >t  b  lead-coloured*  ftnd  the 
base  itself  is  formed  by  a  yellowish  ridge.  When  the  birds  ax* 
4hree  years  old,  or  full  grown,  the  bill  has  fo^r  oblique  trantr 
verse  furro%fB.  The.  upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  and  a  collar 
round  the  neck,  are  blackish.  The  cheeks  a9d  chin  are  of  e 
greyish  white,  and  the  belly  is  perfectly  white.  The  tail  is 
short;  the  legs  are  orange.  The  wings  are  somewhat  short,  and 
MO  narrow,  as  to  require  a  very  brisk  and  rapid  motion  to  keep 
the  birds  suspended.  They  have  some  diiliculty  in  rising  frons 
the  ground,  in  consequence  of  which  they  generally  alight  in 
such  places  where  they  can  either  run  down  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
or  throw  themselves  from  the  rocks.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
I  laughed  to  see  them  tumble  over,  when  running  to  take 
£ight,  by  their  bills  catching  in  little  eminences  that  tiiey  were 
not  aware  of. — Puffins  are  birds  of  passage,  and  resort  to  this 
island,  and  to  some  other  parts  of  the  Welsh  coast  to  breed. 
They  arrive  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  remain  till  about  the 
eleventh  of  August.  On  their  arrival  they  immediately  take 
pooseasion  of  the  burrows  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  or  on 
the  sloping  ground  of  the  island  ^  and  those  that  come  last,  if 
f  hey  find  all  the  holes  occupied,  form  for  themselves  new  ones. 
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^  iinU  lilttt  A€  males  lakt  this  emptojoicxiW  avd  diat  during 
die  tiwae,  diey  are  so  intent  on  the  work  at  eatil  j  to  be  seised 
with  the  hand.    They  have  nearly  expeUed  the  nbbits,  by 
•eiaing  on  their  burrows*  fn*  few  rabbits  are  able  to  resist  the 
atrength  oP  their  beaks.    They  pot  together  osually  a  few 
Sticks  and  grass,  and  on  this  the  female  lays  a  single  white  egg, 
whidi  is  generally  hatched  in  the  beginning  of  Joly,  the  males 
and  females  are  said  to  sit  alternately,  relieving  each  qdier  at 
intervals  fer  the  purpose  of  procuring  food.    Both  during  incu- 
liation,  and  while  attending  on  their  yonng,  they  may  without 
nuch  difficulty  be  seised  in  their  holes ;  hot  it  is  necesnry  to 
W  somewhat  carefel  in  trusting  the  nake<}  hand  near  their 
iMah^  feir  they  have  the  power  of  inflicting  a  most  severe  bite. 
With  a  glove  on  I  amused  myself  by  taking  out  several  of 
Mfaem,  in  order  to  observe  the  truth  of  Mr.  Pennant's  assertion, 
that  from  their  extreme  afiection  for  their  young,  when  «*  laid 
bold  of  by  the  wings,  they  will  give  themselves  the  most  cruel 
Utes  on  any  part  of  their  body  that  they  can  reach,  as  if  actu- 
ated by  despair;  and  when  released,  instead  of  flying  away, 
Ihey  will  often  hurry  again  into  their  burrows."    They  bit  me 
With  great  violence,  butMone  of  them  seized  any  parts  of  their 
ewn  body :  a  few  of  them,  on  being  released,  ran  into  the  bur- 
rows,  but  not  always  into  those  from  whence  I  had  taken  them, 
if  it  was  more  easy  for  them  to  escape  into  a  hole,  than  to 
raise  themselves  into  the  air,  they  did  so;  but  if  not,  they  ran 
down  the  slope,  and  flew  away.    The  noise  they  make,  when 
along  vrith  their  young,  is  a  singular  kind  of  humming,  much 
resembling  that  produced  by  the  large  wheels,  used  for  spin* 
ning  worsted.    When  I  first  went  amongst  their  bnrrown,  1 
lieard  this  noise  on  every  side  of  me,  and  could  not  conceive 
from  whence  it  proceeded,  till  the  suund  of  my  footsteps  fright- 
ened many  of  the  birds  out  of  their  holes,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately explained.    On  being  seized,  they  emitted  the  noise  with 
greater  violence,  and  from  its  being  interrupted,  by  their 
struggling  to  escape,  it  sounded  not  much  unlike  the  efibrts  of 
a  dumb  man  to  speak.    In  gettmg  the  birds  out  of  the  holes,  I 
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arm  into  tlieiii ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  holes  that  I  found  ttf* 
birds  witUn  reaciu  Dvrihg  incubations  they  are  not  ettily 
driven  frem  ikeir  nests ;  but  when  the  young  are'hatched^.tiMy 
do  Dpi  seem  to  exbibit  towaids  them>  as  has  been  said,  any  •» 
cremef  attachment,  for  whenever  they  are  disturbed,  they  witt 
either  nm  into  a  deeper  hole,  or  attempt  to  fly  away.  When 
caughi»  they  will  seisce  on  any  thing  that  is  near  them.  11m* 
man  wko  was  along  with  me,  shot  a  few  of  them:  one  oftbep^^ 
had  only  its  wing  broken>  and  when  he  had  set  it  down  in  tkn^ 
small  boat  belonging  to  the  cutter,  it  hurried  to  the  oUier  end;' 
Bad  bit  with  great  Tiolenee  sereral  of  the-  dead  oi»es  that  wenrr 
laid  there. — Thtt  young  are  entirely  coyered  with  a  long  UackP^ 
ish  dewn,  and  in  ikape  are  idtogether  so  diflerent  &om  the  pd*' 
^  rent  birds,'  that  no  one  could,  at  first  sight,  suppose  them  the 
sanm  species.  The  bill  m  these  is  long,  pointed,  and  blacl^' 
with  sosrcely  the  marks  of  furrows.  Puffins  do  not  breed,  titt 
they  are  three  years  old;  and  they  are  said  to  change  tiNris* 
bills  anmndly.  Their  usual  food  is  sprats  and  sea  weeds,  whieiir 
render  the  flesh  of  the  old  birds  excessiyely  rank.  The  youuf^* 
however,  are  pickled  for  sale  by  the  renters  pf  the  island*,  andb 
form  an  article  of  traffic,  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood.  Tbo* 
oil  is  extnitted  from  them  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  the  bones 
are  taken  out,  alter  which  the  skiu  is  closed  rotmd  tbeflishl 
and  th^  are  immersed  in  vinegar  impregnated  with  spicesi  Dr. 
Caius  informs  us,  that  in  his  days,  the  pufiins  were  allowed  by- 
the  diurch  to  be  eaten  in  Lent,  instead  of  tish ;  and  says  that  thoyv 
vere  usually  caught  by  means  of  ferrets,  as  we  now  some**' 
times  take  rabbits.     At  present,  they  are  either  dug  out  of 
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*  Hie  ifltad  it  tbe  propeity  of  lotd  Bnlkekj^,  who  ku  it  to  a  conpsay' 
of  pour  penaoi  for  .^fttea  poaods  per  i^asi.  Xbeie  oMike  tbe  reol,  abiI  a* 
ffiisll  profit  by  depastaring  ft  few  sheep»  and  takiog  rabbitt  and  puffins.  Tbe 
iauer  are  eold  at  one  sbilling  per  dozea  to  persona,  who  care  them  by  pickling, 
and  when  packed  in  small  barrtii,  ea^h  coptaining  tyt e|ve  birds^  are  told  at 
four  to  fife  abiUisgs  per  barrel    E.  •    .  ^ 


de^,  wa&  much  m(>re  confined  than  it  hftf  since  hiippfiied  lu 
be  J  J,  therefore,  did  not  know  but  these  fi^h  might  have  he^fi 
common  in  Britain,  oiherwlnc  they  had  all  bean  €«rtiiinly  pre- 
served^  to  prevent  future  doubts  about  them." 

The  question  seems  to  have  received  tittle  elucidfttion  from 
the  altercation,  having  been  left  in  more  than  a  se^*iveed  nia2^» 
and  the  observant  reader  can  only  lament,  for  the  cause  of  ltt«»- 
rature,  that  discussions  of  vucb  a  nature  were  not  conducted 
with  more  moderation. 

Penman  Patk,  originally  belonging  to  the  monastery i  biHl 
now  the  property  of  lord  Bulkeley«  surrounfled  by  a  v«ry  lolt| 
ty  stone  wall,  is  stocked  with  red  deer,  and  highly  prolific  in 
rabbita.  On  the  northern  side  is  a  high  limestone  ridge^  allbrd- 
log  a  fine  view  of  the  Irisb  sea,  and  from  it  is  visible,  in  clear 
weather,  the  Isle  of  Man,  At  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of 
the  ridge,  in  the  centre  of  the  park,  stands  a  very  ancient  cti** 
riou^  British  croft,  consisting  of  an  oblong  square  upright  shaB, 
six  feet  in  height,  two  sidt^s  of  which  are  wider  than  the  two 
others.  These  are  ornauicntcd  with  endless  circumgyrations 
and  interlacmgs  in  relievo^  similar  to  tlie  crosses  near  Llantwrt 
Major  in  Glamorgiuisbtre.  On  one  of  the  broad  sides  is  a  muti- 
lated  figure  of  sotue  saint,  and  the  remains  of  characters,  which 
are  illegible.  The  pedestal,  an  oblong  quadrangular  flat  stone, 
is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  with  the  shaft.  The  head 
of  the  cro^s  lies  down  by  the  side,  and  was  affixed  to  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  tenon  and  mortiBC,  It  is  nearly  of  a  lozenge 
shape,  and  has  on  each  facei  in  relievo,  a  cro^  pattee«  Thi^ 
precious  more: can  of  antiquity,  which  has  probably  occupied 
this  spot  from  the  time  the  adjacent  religi*jus  structure  was 
buiitt  the  noble  proprietor  of  the  park  has  signiBed  an  in- 
lention  of  removing  to  his  grounds  at  Biintn-hilL  What  a  sub- 
ject of  rifgrel  is  it,  such  a  false  taste  should  be  ^o  prevalent, 
that  induces  persons  of  fortune  and  power  to  remove  ancient 
monuments  from  the  sitrs  on  which  they  were  ongnally  placed : 
"  es^    connected  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  their 

erection ; 


i;  mA  from  wUch,  in  «ddhion  to* their  VMiifilnllj^ 
Ibey  immt.mmsh^  their  interest,  as  objects  of  invMiigMioilJ 
Neer  LuoinoiiMA*  is  m  precipitoi»''isoleted  bill,  calM  AmM 
Jrikw,'  er  Arthur's  rooiMl  teblef,  on  which -ere  the  festiges  «f 
the  ead^  £»rtificetioi^  denooiinated  D^,  or  IMmti  Sg^hvf,  or 
the  exploratory  fort  It  is  encompassed  by  a  deep  ibis^ 
betnveen  tpro  lofty  Talk,  formed  of  rude  stoeei,  and'  id  Ike 
area  ace  the  ibtiadetions  of  oval  buildings,  the  t<Bmporary  he^ 
bitations  of  the  occupants  of  the  fortress.  Thi$  nmit  bavt 
been  elmoit  an  impregnable  strong  hold,  for  besides  the  arti» 
ftcial  defenoe,  the  nateral  sitoation  presents  a  f<jnnidableobMe^ 
de  to  an  in?adiog  enemy ;  the  hill  sloping  steeply  on  alt  side^ 
and  the  eccliTity  increasing  as  yon  approach  the  ramparts;  R 
»aa  well  situated,  as  an  adranced  post,  to  watch  the  mor^ 
mems  of  the  northern  invaders^  which  anciently  iofesfte^ 
the  island*  In. a  deep  gully,  leading  from  Llanddona  irhurA 
to  the  eea,.  near  the  shore  are  two  round  mounu,  which  Mr. 
ftaoant  conjectured  were  the  work  -of  the  Danes,  cast  up4bk 
the  protection  of  thmr  vessels,  which,  on  their  plunderingiex* 
^ursioBs,  came  often  into  the  Red-wharf  bay.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Din  Sylwy  is  what  has  been  considered  the  British  Twr» 
peian  rock,  denominated  I^ant  y  dienydd,  the  cliff  or  ratbet 
chasm  of  destruction ;  a  name  probably  suggested  by  its  very 
precipitous  position. 

Near  this  place  is  a  church  called  Llanfihangbl  Din  Srt^ 

.  t 

*  This  Saint  Pons,  to  whom  the  church  is  reputedly  dedicated,  was  the 
SOB  of  Sely V  ah  Cynan  GarwjD,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sighth 
tentsry.    Owen's  Camb.  Biog, 

t  Itnill^  grttifjring  to  persons,  not  fond  of  antiquarian  research,  to  as- 
cend this  eniioence  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect,  which  consists,  accordii^ 
to  Mr.  Pepnant,  of  "  an  intermixtnre  of  sea,  rock,  and  alps  most  uitim^ 
great."  Jhe  Meiiai,  seemingly  encircled  bj  the  two  shores,  attnmes  tl» 
iippearance  of  a  magnificent  lake,  with  the  town  of  Beaumaris  oo  its  margin; 
while  on  the  right,  the  eje  is  gratified  bjr  the  unbroken  undulations  of  i^nglc*- 
see ;  on  the  left,  by  Snowden  and  his  loAy  associates ;  au>l  the  reverse  of  the 
sabliaie  pict ore  is  filled  op  with  the  view  of  the  oceaot  terminated  by  ihe 
bonaoi^ 


i^y;  uud  abnut  two  miles  further  that  of  Llanjestvn*,  cele-- 
rated  tor  coutaining  A  tomb  of  curious  workmanship^  and  ge- 
^crjAlly  supposed  lo  be  that  of  its  tutelar  saint ;  but,  from  the 
cut  of  tile  letters  on  ibe  scroll,  some  antiquarians  have  conjec- 
tured it  must  have  been  done,  lon^  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
Jesiyn:  indeed,  from  the  inscription  itself,  the  work  appears  to 
have  been  a  motive  oiTbriiig»  On  the  tomb  is  llie  portraitures  of 
a  nmiij  depicted  with  his  head  covered  with  a  cow),  a  beard 
|ubJecLed  to  the  round  tonsure,  with  whiiiikers  on  the  upper 
^^nd  under  lip.  Round  his  crtssock  is  a  sash  and  cordf,  over 
m  bich  is  a  long  cloak,  fastened  by  a  broche :  in  one  hand  is  a 
staft'  with  the  head  of  some  beast  on  the  top ;  and  in  the  other 
a  scroll  hearing  this  inscriptionj  farmed  of  rtide^shaped  letters* 
•'  llic  jacet  sanctus  Yestinus  cut  Owenllian  fdia  jMadoc  et 
Gryflit  ap  Gwiliyn  optulit  m  oblacaem  istani  imaginem  p.  sa- 
lute'animarum/'  The  inscription  Is  thus  given  by  Mr*  Penniint, 
^  copied  by  a  late  votary  to  antiquarian  research,  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington.  VN'ith  tliis,  the  autograph,  engraved  in  the 
lona  Antiqua,  nearly  corresponds.  Yet  Mr.  OwenJ,  the  editor 
of  the  second  edition  of  Uiat  work,  obser veil*  in  a  note  upon  the 
passage,  "  This  hiiicriptinn  isanare  liction;  neither  the  letters 
on  the  plate,  nor  the  words  here  read,  heing'to  be  found  on  the 
•tone  at  Llaniestin;  though  it  h  plain  by  the  words  Gryftut  ap 
Gwilym  &  animaiimi  s.  the  same  stone  is  meant.  The  tomb 
stone  at  Llaniestin  is  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship.  It  is 
the  effigy  of  a  man  in  a  sacerdotal  habitj  whence  we  may  con- 

^  This  was  a  uinli  who  Itred  towards  ttic  cloie  of  tbe  skth  ceiitUTj»  tho 
■aa  or  Gcraiul  nh  Erbiii,  a  worthj^^  knight  of  Artliur's  Round  Tabic,  tlaia 
hj  tbe  Saxons  nt  the  sUgu  of  Luiidon,  Tljii  Gcraif^t,  grandaoii  oi  Coiutaii- 
imt,  duke  or  CumuatU  ws»  admLral  of  the  Britisli  |]e«t>  during  the  reign  of 
Owco  Gwyaedd,  king  of  North  Wales;  and  occuiiuually  hoitiourinp  in  the 
i&liind,  it  said  to  have  bultl  tbc  church  of  reniracUi,  called^  «f\er  its 
foundef»  lAtmftiir  Bettu's  Geraiitt^     RowtaBil's  Mona  Antiqua.  p.  1j5< 

t  Bj  tlicti^ imignia  ibv  piou&  Gwenlliiiii  supposed  Jest^u  was  a  I'raDCJscan^ 
a  ptece  of  anachrucu^m  not  uuubuat  in  early  times. 

t  P.  153. 
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elude,  UuA  it  it  the  tomb  of  some  abbot  The  true  inftcnptiorib 
inicrted  under  the  false.  On  the  edgeofthe  stone,  above  the  heal 
of  the  effigy,  in  hn'ge  letters,  Hic  jacbt  GaTFrur  ap  Owitsfl; 
Then  on  a  circular  label  on  your  left  hand  of  the  hted,  Ast»> 
MAEVM  s.*^Then  on  a  circular  label  on  the  other  side-^unt: 
9:  SAKLUTB.  On  another  label  s  c  a  -  Jc.ioii.  And  mum 
broken  letters  on  the  crook."  Afte^r  an  investigation  of  th» 
matter,  from  the  inscription  being  now  less  legible,  the  writer 
of  this  is  reluctantly  necessitated  to  say,  ''  Non  nostrum  inter 
V06  tantas  componere  lites."  The  curious  painting  of  St  Cii» 
tberine,  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  is  now  in  a  Torf 
mutilated  condition. 

TYaeik  cock,  or  Red  wharf,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  a 
large  bay  running  into  the  land,  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  small  river  Tanydf  is  covered  with  firm  sands  pw- 
nble  at  low  water.  Those  on  the  western  side,  intermixed 
with  a  large  portion  of  small  shells,  are  highly  serviceable  m 
a  manure,  and  are  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  island,  withiil  m 
convenient  distance,  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  westiera 
horn  of  the  bay  forms  a  small  cape,  or  promontory,  calM 
Coitell'in-awr,  flat  at  top,  and  jcMned  to  the  land  by  a  lam 
isthmus.  This  ^nd  the  adjacent  clifl's  are  composed  of  caloh 
reous  strata,  and  numerous  small  vessels  frequenting  the  coast 
for  carrying  limestone  to  different  parts  of  Wales,  enliven  this 
otherwise  dreary  portion  of  the  island.  They  lie  in  a  small  nar- 
row channel,  near  the  rocks,  and  a  better  accommodation  lately 
made  for  taking  on  board  their  cargoes,  is  now  denomuiated 
New  Quay. 

PENTaAETH,  pleasantly  situated,  as  its  name  imports,  at  the 
head,  of  the  sands,  has  its  small  chorch  so  surrounded  by  ash 
and  sycamore  trees,  as  apparently  to  be  shut  out  from  the  ob- 
servation of  the  world,  and  the  highly  picturesque  appearance, 
contrasted  with  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  sands,  induced  the  late 
Mr.  Grose  to  honour  it  with  an  engraving  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Pantoru  have  in  this  church  their  phoe  cif 
interment.    About  half  a  mile  distant  is  Plas  Gwtn,  the  seat 
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9t»P^Pantcm,  Esq.  which  came  into  possession  of  this  (kmily 
1^  the  tnarriage  of  the  late  P^al  Panton^  father  of  the  present 
fmntrnvf,  with  Jane»  daughter  of  William  Jones,  Esq^of  Pen- 
metk.  The  present  mansion,  though  a  good  stnicture>  can- 
not ''  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  island/'  It,  how- 
mmr,  contains  in  its  well-selected  library,  an  invaluable  trea- 
lare  of  Welsh  manuscripts  and  other  valuable  documents,  rela- 
liTe  to  the  afiairs  of  Britain.  And  those  who,  like  the  editor, 
imtt  experienced  the  communicative  disposition  of  this  family, 
and  the  liberal  treatment  shewn  by  them  to  the  inquisitive  tra* 
ttUer,  will  cordially  subscribe  to  the  warm,  but  just  enco- 
«inimns'  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  *'  To  the  lovers  of  British  literature, 
the  name  of  Ponton  will  always  be  dear ;  to  this  family  they 
pxe  particularly  indebted ;  and  the  opportunity  of  acknowledge 
j^g  it. will  be  always  gratifying/'  In  a  field,  near  the  porter's 
lodge,  ataiul  two  upright  stones,  about  fifty  feet  from  each 
pther,  of  which  a  story  is  handed  down  by  tradition,  that^r- 
iMBii  t^  Gwakhnuu*,  centuries  ago,  obtained  his  wife,  Ang« 
)Miad>  by  his  uncommon  agility,  exhibited  in  leaping  the  dis- 
tance between  these  two  stones.  Two  com'petitors,  nearly  at  the 
fame  time^started  for  the  fair-one's  band,and  their  claims  appear- 
ing nearly  equal,  she  decided  by  their  relative  salient  abilities. 
Afiection  so  professedly  bestowed,  was  not  long  likely  to  be 
s^^tionary.  Eineon,  going  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  had  occasion  sometime  to  reside,  on  the  mom  of  his 
return  found  .his  faithless  Angharad  married  to  another :  upon 
which  occasion  he  took  up  his  harp,  and  accompanying  it 
with  Welsh  metre,  bitterly  upbraided  her  for  the  dereliction* 
7h&  two  stones  in  question  are  probably  the  remains  of  a  dru* 
idical  triangular  monument,  another  having  been  thrown  dow^ 
at  a~  small  distance. 

Two  miles,  from  Plas  Gwyn  is  Penmtjv^ydd* 

^  An  eminent  poet,  who  flourUhifl   from  A.  D.  1170  to  1920,  loiiic  iff 
vjfhoifipro^cUoi^Jireiiivericd  vfk  tb«  Wehb  Arcbaioln|^       . 
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III  the  chvrch  ii  ft  Yery  magnificent  SMMi«ment  of  wlutQ  %b^ 
baiter,  removed  at  the  dimoltttion  of  Uaufiiefl  priory  to  IfaiA 
site ;  wmi  fifem  that  havbig  been  the  place  of  iaterment  Amb  the* 
T«dorfl«  it  was  probably  erected,  in  memory  of  one  belonging- 
to  that  distingiiiahed  fiunily.  It  ia  an  altar-tomb»  en  which.at«« 
two  recembeni  figares*  the  one  of  a  man  in  complete  i 
with  a  conical  helmet  on  hit  head ;  the  other  of  a 
dwmed  in  the  coetume  of  the  Ume^  and  her  head  cofemli 
with  a  cornered  hood.  Angels  are  represented  as  sapportmg ' 
both»  and  their  feet  rest  apon  cooohant  lions*  i| 

Fem^fm^di  will  ever  be  notable  upon  the  hiitoric  tahkl^- 
as  haying  been  the  residence  of  the  Tudyr,  or  Tuior  fik^  , 
mily,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Owain  ap  Mere^ 
dydd  ah  Tndyr^  commonly  called  Ow£n  Tuoot,  His  graedkr 
fiuher  Tudor  op  Grcnw  was  a  feyoarite  of  Edward  the  Thir4»T 
displayed  great  valour  in  his  wars>  and  received  from  that  mo- 
narcb  the  order  of  knighthood.  His  fourth  son  Meredyth,^ 
bowerer,  was  in  a  less  exalted  station,,  that  of  Scuii/k'  to  the 
bishop  of  Bangor.  Having  in  a  rencontre  committed  mucdei^ 
he  fled  his  country,  and  lived  in  exile;  during  which  time  hm 
wi^  was  delivered  of  Owen,  the  subject  of  this  biographical ^ 
sketch.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1385,  and  after  a  schoi% . 
lastic  education  be  went  to  London,  and  studied  the  law ;  hot. 
not  liking  the  profession  he  travelled  abroad.  After  visiting 
several  countries  be  returned  to  the  metropolis,  and  got  admit* 
sion  to  the  English  court;  but  by  what  means  he  obtained  that 
favour,  <)oes  not  appear;  probably  by  military  senrices,  an 
those  times  the  usual  road  to  honours  and  preferments.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth,  his  widow.  Catherine 
of  France  was  enamoured  with  Owen,  and  the  dowager  que^ 
became  a  subject's  wife.  His  introduction  was  rather  singolac^ 
Being  an  active  gentleman,  ^  comely  in  person*  and  courtley^ 

in 

*  Tiie  fanilj  of  Todor  wcrt  aU  portly  meo,  bot  m  kaowlsdfa  QdknwoM 
bad  fivea  Owen  a  dlscriminatixig  adTanUgt.    It  waa  nttaral  fur  the  qaaca 
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in  Ills  bdiavionr*  he  was  once  caminanded  to  dance  belbre  tlie 
(|i.ici*n ;  btU  m  foatin^  it  ilowti  be  slipfied,  anil,  unable  to  re* 
cover  himneir,  fell  into  her  ta|i,  ^  she  sate  on  a  stciol  with  the 
maids  of  honour  aronnit  U6r»  adrairing  his  agility.  ••  Who 
bt?Vrig»*'  as  lioncftt  Halle  informs  us,  "  young  and  tustye^  fol» 
iiwyng  more  hw  own  appc-tyte  than  frenUely  con^ailLs  and  re- 
gardyng  more  her  private  nfiectioii  then  her  open  honoor,  toka 
to  hwfib»n«l  privily  (in  14^)  a  goodly  gentylman,  and  a  beau- 
iiial  person,  garniged  witli  manye  gotllyc  gyftes,  both  of  na- 
ture and  ot*  grace,  called  Owen  Teuther,  a  ma  brought  furtb 
«uid  coHTe  of  the  noble  lynage  and  aticicnt  lyne  of  C^adwaladar^ 
ihe  last  kyiige  of  the  Britonn»ts**"  They  lived  together  till 
ber  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1437,  after  she  had 
brought  him  three  son^  and  one  daughter*  On  the  death  of 
their  mother,  Edmund  and  Jasper  were  most  respectably  placed 
mider  the  care  of  Catherine  de  la  Pole,  abbejis  of  Berking# 
ilaughter  of  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suflblkf*  Afterwards 
they  were  both  ennobled  by  Henry  the  Sixth*  Edmund  was 
naaile  earl  of  Richmond,  and  married  the  lady  Margaret, 
only  daughter  of  John  lieaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  Henry,  eiirl  *if  Richmond,  afterwards  king 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England.  Jajsper  was  createjd  earl  of 
Pembroke ;  Owen  took  to  a  monastic  life,  and  the  daughter 
died  in  infancy :{«  The  suddenness  of  CBtherine's  second  mar- 
riage 


tp  Ik:  dckirans  of  seeing  ihr  liudttd  of  Ute  inaiij  on  whom  ihc  hftd  bcttowcd 
licf  p«r*tJii :  iuiid  tl»c  8»rcji<iiis»  wfuch  were  ibrown  out  aL  cofiTt  respecting 
the  tneuaucMof  licr  huibjiiid's  Ikniily  -and  coimeclicin*,  incrcnfed  ibiit  desire. 
Al  het  re<]ue»t  Owen  prcsenkvl  U'l*  ciji<»iti»,  JoUn  up  MeredjcM  xiid  Howcl  .ip 
Ltewelyn,  men  ot  good  stature  in^d  pi?r?onagP,  but  eit eedingty  urteoTiih  iti 
mJittiterift ;  and  ^licn  the  f{u«en»  bighty  iirfioiiijjliibedj  »pote  to  Uieoi  in  tcve- 
taI  laiigiiiigei,  Aijd  thfj  were  utisUle  to  nnswtr,  she  observed  'Mbey  were 
tW  gooillint  diiiub  crcatutei  that  ever  ilit  «aw."    York's  Royal  Tritici  of 

•  tUSIc'a  Chronicle,  41. 
t  Evincf**  Fadert,  VoK  n.  8?». 
}Ow«u  bftd  out  iUegitiiimte  K>rij  nHtiicd  D^tfvdd,  wUu  «f\er  tlte  acceft- 

lion 
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riige  after  Ibe  king^i  dMth;  md  the  very  inferior  mk  of  her 
kmbuid,  gjKwe  great  naibfage  to  her  royml  relation^  wmk 
brought  her  character  into  general  contenpt  Yet,  diviat 
her  life»  the  union  had  been  connived  at,  notwithitanding  an  «a» 
pam-ftteto  law  had  been  enacted,  subseqaent  to  tta  celebiatuMi; 
prMiibking  any  person,  under  severe  penalties,  from  marrjFOlf 
a  queen  dowager  of  England,  without  a  special  licence  harfa^f 
been  first  obtained  from  the  reigning  monarch;*  and  "Kb: 
IWIor  ORt  widi  no  annoyance  from  hb  constructive  infractioH 
of  it.  But  on  the  queen's  demise,  the  respect  the  English  nW 
nisters  had  shewn  the  unequally  yoked  couple,  out  of  regani 
to  the  meniory  of  the  late  king,  entirely  ceased.  Owen  wat 
seised,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  from  which  prison*  b|^ 
escaped,  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  his  servant  and  coofes* 
sor.  Being  retaken,  he  was  placed  under  the  custody  of  di# 
earl  of  Suflfolk,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Wallingford;  aud^ 
after  some  time,  was  recommitted  to  Newgate,  and  Stow  saya» 
also  to  the  Tower.  How  long  his  second  confinement  lasted  it 
not  stated ;  he  however  escaped,  or  was  probably  liberated  bjr 
the  intercession  of  his  sons,  whose  influence  was  then  great 
with  king  Henry ;  who  about  that  time  was  disturbed  by  the 
open  cluim  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  succession^  and  who, 
therefore,  deemed  it  adviseable  to  strengthen  his  aristocratic 
interest  by  all  possible  means.  This  release  of  Owen,  and 
the  honours  conferred  on  his  sons,  so  flattervd  the  Welsh*  that 
they  were  ever  afterward  induced  iatthfuUy  to  adhere  to  the 
bouse  of  Lancaster.  Little  occurs  concerning  this  extraordi- 
nary character  after  his  liberation,  till  the  year  1460,  when  he 
received,  by  royal  grant,  the  parks  and  tlicir  agistment  in  the 
lordship  of  Denbigh,  and  the  wodewardship.of  the  same,  as 
expressed  in  the  patent,   ''  in  regard  of  his  good  services.? 

fion  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  received  the  honour  of  knightliood  from  ttiat  no- 
naich ;  who  also  t>«9towed  on  hiiu  in  marriage,  the  dnu|(hter  and  hcirew  of 
Jobii  Bohoo,  of  Midhurtt  in  Sutiex,  an  accuinplitlied  lady,  with  a  Terj  aa- 
plc  iqtieritaDce.    Dugdale's  Baron.  VuJ.  T.  187. 

"*  Dtakcr'9  rarliatnciiterjr  Uiitory,  Vol.  IT.  91). 


U  Ibi  foBomiig  pkt,  during  tke  utilMtipy  d{4nietf«<M[,  •ec^ 
Himied  hy  the  oontentkiiB  of  the  two  hoines  «f  York  and 
laneitoter,  tte  appeart  aguii  TdKantlj  figbtiflig  fer  Ihe  red  ro8e# 
mdep  the  burners  of  .  bis  son  Jasper^  at.  the  .bloody  battle 
fimght  near  JHfyrtimer^t^ron,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  The 
eartls»  who  led  the  army  against  the  ricierioiie  dake  of  York, 
osdapedv  lesrirtg  three  thousand  of  tht5ir*ineii  dood  qn  the 
ftM  of.  battle.  Bat  Sir  Owen  Todor^  wilb  eefecml  other 
Wghtil  and  gentlemen  ^ere  taken  and  instantly  beheaded, 
ctMfbriiisble  with  the  barbaroos  ciBtotn,  practised  by  both,  par^ 
tiee.  in  that  -sanguinary  contest^  The  body  of  Sir  Owen  iftas 
oarried  to  HcieftTrd,  aiid  interred  there,  according  to  Lelandf 
lAjthe  diiirch  of  the  Grey  Friars. 

Pmiaaos  Lrowy  is  notable,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  cele- 
faivt^  British  antiquary^  and  eminent  poet,  Lswis  Moiais. 
Tbis  extraordinary  genios,  like  many  others  tint  Providence 
chjDses  to  endow  with  peculiar  powers,  and  to  beslow  on  them 
disOriminating  marks  of  dignity,  which  her^ry,  with  all  ita 
arOi  of  emblasonry,  cannot  more  ennoble,  was.  bom  in  tfao 
year  1708.  His  parents  appear  to  have  ranked  in  that  portion 
of  society,  known  better  by  habits  of  industry,  than  exhibi- 
tiona  of  wealth.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Pegge,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch,  obsienres^ 
^  wbat  little  stock  of  knowledge  I  have  attained  to,  was  in  a 
manner  by  dint  of  nature ;  my  education,  as  to  language,  waa 
not  regular,  and  my  masters  were  chiefly  sycamore  and  aah 
trees,  or  at  best  a  kind  of  wooden  masters.  What  progress  I 
made  that  way  is  much  impaired,  for  want  of  practice  and 
corresponding  with  men  of  letters.  The  English  tongue  is  aa 
much  a  foreign  language  to  toe  as  the  French.''  His  first  in- 
troduction into  life  was  an  appointment  \n  the  cu9tom%  whicb 
be  relinquished  for  a  more  lucrative  one,  as  a  collector  of  the 
salt  duties.  While  in  this  situation,  he  was  employed  by  the' 
bo^rd  of  Admiralty  to  make  an  hydrographical  surrey  of  the 

*  See  HsUe's  aud  Holisshcad's  Chronicleii    . 
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M!K>r  ffilM;  tib^  jfbMt JN^t  of  9rl|H:h  %^^ 
p^UiffMw^jioar.l^^^,  SaiMeqaciil  to  thU  tjoMi  to  .«]4|t . 
had  W«piipiill^Jupipf4f  Ja^.thte  axf cotioa  of  tho  difficult  ti^^ . 
tMbevptei^^pd  by  the  TrMumry  Bganl  mferend  impgrk^ 
tant  tiait4  Tiak  nmffeyw  of  the  crown  landf,  coUoclor  of  fhg^^ 
coilofao  iH  AboidoTOjr,.  or  Aberdjnrii  and  sttperiatendant  ^^ 
the  ffoyvl  iqhM  in.  W^4^.  Daring  theae  boitling  occupa^iflm 
he  0Qiitnfed«  by  a.pmdeni  management  of  hit  .affiuri^  tp  fln^ 
time  for  stody  and  writing.    Much  of  this  he  deroted  to  muaic 
and  poetry,  which,  aa  he  deriTed  no  profit  from  its  occopataoiv 
he  deacribed  as  being  <«  robbed  qP\    The  latter  part  dT  his  life 
appears  to  have  been  exercised  in  antiquarian  researches^  the 
iNtti^of  which  comprise  common  place  collections  from  novior 
roas.rare   and  .falnable  manuscripts,    elucidated  by  noteib 
togs^llr  with  additipiiy  to  Pr.  Da^ies's  British .  L|tin  dictionary* 
OB  the  plan  of  MarwL    These  be  entitled  "  Celtic  Semaum^ 
sr  the  ancient  Celtic  Empire^  described  in  the  English  tongnef 
being  m  bftograpbical.  critical,  historical,  etymological,  cbrof  . 
aoiogical,  and  geographical,  coUectimi  of  Celtic  material^' 
towards  a  British  history  in  ancient  times,    in  two  parts.*' 
Though  goTerament  had  found  him  one  of  its  most  useful  and 
fcithfol  servants,  yet  from  that  corruptioD,  which  dislikes  ho- 
nesty, and  is  silently  upbraided  by  the  exertions  of  integrity; 
he  fell  into  disfiivour,  and  was  removed  from  his  most  advanta*    . 
geous  employments.    In  the  same  letter  he  says,  '•  I  am  now 
in  BO  public  business,   except  superintendant  of  the  king's 
minesy  without  a  salary ;  and  that  falling  out  with  some  of 
giaf  leading  men,  I  have  retired  into  a  little  villa  of  my  owq* 
where  my  garden,  orchard,  and  farm,  and  some  small  mine* 
works^  take  a  good  part  of  my  time,  and  a  knowledge  in  phy* 
aic  and  surgery,  which  brings  me  the  visiu  of  the  poor ;  bo« 
tnny  having  been  my  favourite  study,  is  now  of  use  to  thtm.** 
His  knowledge  was  almost  universal.    Natural  history,  mathe*  . 
■Mtics^  and  mechanics,  formed  part  of  his  elaborate  studies ; 
and  bis  library,  as  well  as  beuig  a  receptacle  of  books,  formed 
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xVivdpraF  Mn  ttnUfSt  HM  hvi  iHijpowBtor aitf  IimHh  fli  ■vflin*' 

..(mm  Ohta,  and  Miat  thft  names  <ir GdhMM  IMMM  «ft4  Am 

,  jAtr  teB^  Ae  mtntal  digiMjr  tM  beaeaelMtt  if  htm%  4w- 
iBiyed.by  Le#uf  Morris. -#iH  be  handed  do«#tt  frtrff  idiliMtiott 
ibpotteriiy.    The  motto  e^  M  totob  ib6hild  Ifiavif  ftHto 

:         .  ^  ./     .  .      • 

«•  fftli  M^d  el  MK  Cilw«lfli.«» 

..:"  We  M'trilHaitM  fait  file  dgwi. 

.  .  •'■.*•  i 

.iptF  4M  ei  bm  residence  of  PeiAryn  in  Cittd2gaoilikfe»  April 

kl»  lTe4»  and  left  behind  him  aboot  eigh^  foloflM  efr  ftuMt- 

VMf/fs,  written  m  Welsh,  which  are  fto#  de^Mttfd  in  lbdi|bia* 

,  1^^  behiigini}  to  the  WcMi  charity  school*  rffuiied  ia,Orft^V 

.  intfi-Iane,  Looc^i.    He  corresponded  with  soBie<of  the  first  an- 

'.  d4itafiei  and  critics  of  his  time>  and  seyeral  ef  his  epfistle^  are 

..  (Miblished  in  the  secoikl  ▼olome  of  the  Cambrian  register*.  Hie 

:  poetical  compositions  were  printed  in  the  collectlbn  4Sltitledf 

.  ^  Diddantoch  Teulaidd." 

'  Llangkpnt^  a  Tillage  sitaated  in  a  bcatiiul  Ta^e,  in  the-amil 

foiid  to  Holyhead,  distant  eight  miles  from  Pbrthaethiry  S^rryi 

'ttd  elcTen  from  Beaemaris,  is  one  among  many  instances  of 

Ae  improving  state  of  the  inland.    A  few  years  since  this  spol 

CoaM  only  biwst  of  one  house.  Hear  the  bridge  over  the  river 

l^e&L    It  is  now  a  decent  well-built  small  towfli  having,  be- 

sitles  the  churchy  tiro  meeting-houses  for  protestant  dissenten|| 

t#o  |(ood  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  traveUers*  shops  of 

#veiy  description,  and  iu  weekly  market  is  the  best  supplied 

•  and  best  attended  of  aiiy  in  Angiesea.    By  the  returns  made 

to  parliament^  in  1801,  the  number  of  houses  amounted  to  97t 

ted  of  inhabitants  to  5H9,    Since  -that  time  the  place  has  in* 

irteased  in  popalation.    In  this  parish  is  TVe^medd»  now  culy 

H  IkrM-homw,  bat  mice  the  noble  residsticc  of  a  most  valiant 

and 
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md  <bting!iitli€d  eUielbia*  EoNYPKb  Ftcmav,  o(  Edmfrki 
Yyck^  tbe  lUe  coniiEienor  snd  minkLer  of  Llewelyn  tb«  grMt» 
lA  the  dnrtocodth  eeotory.  He  «hi9  suceeasfid  agmiiwi  %,  power- 
ful Eaglisli  «rniy>  whicli  inTaded  Ihe  frontier;  and  hanlji|p 
slain  with  his  own  band  three  of  the  prineipal  leaders^  accodU^ 
ing  to  the  saraffe  practice  of  the  tunes»  he  brought  then*  hcttdi 
as  a  present  to  his  royal  master.  The  prince,  as  an  honorary* 
reward  for  his  eminent  serrices  on  that  occasion,  commanded 
thai  bis  arms,  which  previous  to  that  event  had  been  a  Sar»« 
cen's  head  erased,  proper,  wreathed,  or,  should  be  changed} 
and  thatj  in  future,  he  should  bear  gules,  a  chevron  ermine 
between  three  Englishmen's  heads  couped.  From  this  person- 
age was  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  the  famous  Sir  Owen  Tedor/ 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  ancestor  of  kings,  Henry* 
the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  every  heir  to 
the  British  throne  since  that  period  2  besides  in  the  ootla(bera] 
branches  of  heroes,  not  le^  distingubhed  in  their  reipeetfve 
stations.  At  this  place  was  bom  the  ilUfated  Sml  Qsrrtvrnn' 
Llwto,  grandson  of  the  above  chiefkain;  he  had  been  one 'of 
those,  who  had 'assented  to  acknowledge,  as  potentate,  any  per* 
son  nominated  by  Edward  the  First,  providing  he  were  a  native 
of  Wales ;  and  was  the  first  who  brought  the  intelligence  to  x\M 
monarch  of  his  queen  Eleanor  having  been  delivered  of  a 
son  in  Caernarvon  castle;  who  proved  their  future  destined 
sovereign.  On  this  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  subsequently  did  homage  for  his  estates  to  the  young 
prince  at  Chester.  But  the  yoke  of  submission  did  not  sit' 
easy ;  fvr  afterwards,  indignant  at  some  offence  oflercd  him, 
and  feeling  resentment  for  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  his 
duped  artd  suiiering  countrymen,  he  meditated  a  revolt ;  and 
for  that  purpose,  between  the  years  1316  and  1318,  attempted, 
but  without  efl'ect,  to  form  an  alliance  with  EiUvanl  Bruce, 
then  king  of  Ireland.  Though  disappointed  in  the  wishcd-tur 
assistance,  his  lof\y  spirit  would  brook  no  ccntroul.  lie  hud, 
formed  the  plan  of  liberating  his  country  from  the  slavery  to 

•P2  which. 


lllklftifciPiiliopt  mderMadoc,  tind  Owm  Giyndnt,  IWiSnm 
HliU  aim  liA  the  cobntiy  wich  rcMfleM  tmpiflaority :  6at  tiif- 
Mihg'tftifrtI  by  thfc  English t^pt,  he  retrBit«a  into  Angletal; 
l«4||i"1idiaM  «t  Ttegtmedd;  which  he  hid  gtrongly  fbrtifeed' 
^Mb^-fRM  und  nmiparti;  and  garrii6ned  with  im  f»liowen 
siMllW  fflnilig  hold,  cmlled  Miiy$  C^i,  niiiicted  about  diree 
fimmm^  a'  ihile  distant,  in  a  uorassy  part  of  Ihe  Malltraeth 
BSii||it>a  spot  that  hecontrifed  to  insulate  by  bringing  round 
iti^.fraldrs  of  the'  riter  Cefnt  f.  Here,  however,  after  a'  . 
<lti^plMiHi  straggle  be  was  taken  prisoiier/fbr  some  time  con- 
teidiarjlbyddlan  castle,  and  at  length  executed,  t 

l><igTncdd  derWes  its  appellation  from  an  immense  GBomedi, 
tft^pUi  heap  of  itodes,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  upright  ones 
iMirtfilQacettt  field.  Beneath  are  numerous  hollow  passage^ 
AMM  by  Ibf  flag  stoiies,  laid  upon  ethers  placed  edgewise. 
Tbtht^Mr*  PeAnant  supposes  were  mtefeided  as  repositories  (or 
thUAMNi*  -  ^  NoC  chat  bones,  or  urns  are  always  discorered  in' 
"Aaa»;  fes'the  ftundM,  like  those  of  the  pyramids  In  Bgypt, 
afp)ear  often  to  be  disappointeil  in  their  hopes  of  haTing  their 
rfltques  lodged  in  theve  labored  mausoleums."^ 

TawiaiAN  Is  noticed  as  the  birth-place  and  residence  of 
WiLiiAis  AF  HowlEL  AP  JoEWEBTH,  Called  the  Welsh  patriarchy 
w4n>  lired  about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
diedal  the  unusually  advanced  a^  of  one  hundred  and  Jive. 
Thb  person  uas  oo  less  remarkable  for  his  numerous  issue,  than 

his 

•  Vom^W*  Urn.  of  Wi)«i,  S89. 

f  Ttie  fcMft  renuiJns  nearly  perteot,  ead  It  aboat  eight  jardt  wide  and  ftMr 
deep. 

t  ManufcripC  accoiiut  of  An|tle«t,  by  the  lateRer.  Mr.  Rowlandi.  Thia 
feiitk*maa,  the  author  of  the  Monn  Aniiqua,  had  bcgmi  a  biitorj  of  tfcs^ 
itlaiid  tn  Latin,  hut  only  li?ed  to  complete  one  catttrcf. ' 

i  Toot  In  WalQi,  Vol.  IlL  p.  53.       * 


his  longevity.  He  had  succeuively  three  .wiTes ;  the  first  of 
which  brought  him  twenty-two  childrea;  the  second  ten;  and 
the  third  fobr ;  and  two  concubines  bore  him  seven ;  in  the 
whole,  forty-three.  From  this  stock  defended,  during  the 
life  time  of  the  sire^  no  les9  thaii  three  hundred  people,  eighty 
of  whom  lived  in  this  neigUbourhood*  What  is  further  a  jm- 
gidar  fact,  in  the  year  15B4,  when  his  youngest  son  was  only 
two  years  and  a  half  old,  his  eldest  was  eighty-four ;  so  that 
from  the  birih  of  the  first  to  the  last  child,  an  interval  elapsed  of 
nearly  eighiy-two  years.  Between  Tregaian  and  Llanerchymedd 
is  Maes  Rhos  Rhj/fei,  where  a  most  decisive  little  was  fought 
between  the  forces  of  Qwen.Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales, 
and  an  invading  army  composed  of  Erse,  Manks,  and  Normans. 
An  event  which,  though  not  mentioned  by  Warrington  in  his 
detail  of  the  Welsh  affairs^  during  the  reign  of  this  magnani- 
mous prince,  who  was  justly  entitled  to  the  ^distinguishing  ap 
pellation  of  his  ancestor, ''  insularum  draco;**  f^ounded  more  to 
the  glory  of  Cambrian  prowess,  than  any,(hi^g  which  had  oc- 
curred for  two  preceding  centuries.  Ow^ea  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  sovereignty  of  North  Wales  in  die  year  1  l.:i7>aud  during 
a  long  reign  of  thirty-two  years  successfully  laboured  to  efiect 
an  imion  among  the  Welsh  chieftains,  with  the  view  of  inciting 
them  to  rchist  the  incessant  endeavours  of  the  English  govern* 
ment  to  subjugate  their  country.  In  repulsing  the  various  at- 
tempts made  by  Henry  the  Second  fi^.the  purpose,  he  acquired 
considerable  glory ;  and  in  none  more  than  on  this  occasion, 
for  here  both  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  principality- 
were  engaged.  To  this  transaction  the  poet  Gray  beaatiAilly 
alludes  in  the  following  fragment: — 

<'  OweD's  praise  demands  nj  ■ongA 
Owen  swift,  mid  Owcii  strong ; 

Fdire&t  flower  of  Roderic's  stem,  ; 

Gw^ncth**  shield  and  Briuiu*!  gen^ 
He  nor  heaps  his  brooded  stores. 
Nor  on  aU  ptrofosely  pours ; 
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Lib^al  lumd>  4od  opM  heart 
Big  with  hosts  of  mighty  naoie, 
JSqaadrons  three  against  him  caa^ 
Tlus  the  force  of  Etirm  hiding ; 
bide  by  ridte  «s  pitMidlj  ridmg. 
^  On  bershadbw  loag  and  ga j 

LoehUa/i>loits  tba  wM'iy  way  ; 

There  the  NormaH  #«iU  ftfar 

Catch  the  winds,  and  join  the  war 

plack  and  huge  along  they  sweef 

Burthens  of  the  angry  deep. 

DaMtlett  00  hit  tiatire  sands 

f^  dragon-son  of  Mtma  stands ; 

Jn  glittering  arns  and  glory  dresl*  >- 

High  he  rears  his  mhy  ciest. 

There  the  tbwid'riqg  atrofctt  h^gin. 

There  the  press*  and  tUsre  the  din; 

S'alynalfra's  rocky  shore 

X^i&g  to  the  hattle*s  roar. 

Wbcteltfs  fjhmtog  eye-halls  tnm, 

Theosatid  Wnneis  ronnd  him  bom } 

Where  he  points  his  purple  spear« 

Hasty,  hasty  rout  is  there ; 

Marking  with  indignant  eye 

Fear  to  itop,  and  shame  to  fly. 

There  confusion,  terror*s  child  i 

Ceuftkt fierce,  and  ruin  wild: 

ilgony  Aat  pftnts  for  breath ; 

iDctpairy  nd  bonoorable  deaHi." 

Vb  tte  ^tm  tjf  thtf  t^cmimmi,  caHed  from  the  engagement 
Matt  y  Rhos  Rijjifei,  is  CdsteH,  :wh€re  Roman  coins  of  seyeral 
emperors  have  been  founds  but  no  vestiges  discovered  of  any 
gtation.  Indeed  the  Romans  appear  not  to  have  been  in  pos^* 
session  of  the  island  a  gnlRcient  length  of  time«  to  have  erecte^ 
any  permanent  estabUdiments« 

The  coast  between  Traeth  Coch«  and  Moelfra  point  prodaoet 
^veral  kinds  of  excellent  marble^-ejiiu^l  to  what  is  brought  from 

•"  foreign 
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tmmiffi  OMBlnipb  ^ete  xguM  ef «*:V»  gray, 
tromi.  flWfinft  idiid,  wlm  Jakta  out  «f  Umi  quarry  is  oTtrf 
pile  date  eoUmr;  if  cxpoMd  kngtb  the  •laHMpher*,  tomt  Ar4 
dfaigy  wbita;  tetwlran  poli&heduitfa fiaejiei  colour,  aniiM»« 
Ufaita  OfTory  Mlliam  iwe.  Tbo  *hii4«  tocooHy  diacoverodt  a 
ridUynriogaledmth  diffiiioai  dbodoiof  brawa;  Jiaketalilgli 
polulu  aadl  (from  the  oi»iltfli  diTanity  of 'die  shades,  4tiplayi4B| 
Mifoe  ^jpceraace.  Hmso  marUof  are  aoeaafai tared  into  «ii 
pftkbnd  jnoBumeots.  and  Tarioot  ornaments  ier  eacbitectmii 
Thoagh  oat  of  these  fnatbk  4rQckiy  no  arn  haa'yai 
ifimnd  topei^wtoatetbejneaiery  ofene.t  <-'.*» 

'      WbofntliepliijIbrfhji^rTotAi        '  '  ' 

Oftcaretcaimyad'MMetlMWviUi,  a 


ytl  the  lover  oT  intellect^  and  the  admirer  of  genius  will  be  m* 
doced  (b  visit  Llanfair  MATHAViaN  eithafj  to  venerate  the 
.  place>  which  gave  birth  to  as  brilliaht  astar^  ay  for  centuriesap- 
peered  in  the  Cambrian  heinis|phere.    Gorovw  Owbn,  a  man 
ibferior  probably  in  talents  to  nune>  that  Wales  ha^  eyer  pro- 
daced.  was  born  in  humble  life  iu  the  year  1729.   Hi$  &t|ier  |rat 
a  husbandman,  who,  like  many  of  the  Welsh  peasantry,  rented  . 
alitde  land,  which  he  cultivated  for  the  snppfy  qf  his  fhmilyf 
and  having  but  scanty  means,  and  miacguainted  with  the  valiNL 
of  learning,  was  totally  unmindful  of  hestowing  any  ed|ica;f 
tion  on  hb  children.     Goranw,  however,  was  endued  with*  a 
mind,  that  must  be  infpnned,  a  spirit  of  in<|uiry  no  p<(wi^; 
coold  resist,  and  an  ardour  of  research  which  cfeiied  all,oh)i^Iea' 
to  eltinguish.    He  went  to  school  at  first  by  stealth,  throum 
ibt  influence  of  his  mother  continued  there ;  and  at  jiii  early 
period  e^lbited  such  uncommpaabiliti^,  apd  eymcj^dso  cioas  " 
^  Application  to  books,  that  at.  the  age  of  fifteen  he  necame 
qualified  for  an  assistant  iii  a  gramm^rschool  at  rwlh^i.   ]$r<m«  * 
ttnoice/b^  the  munificence  of  Mr.  IwBwis  Morr^,he  removca 
i»\^Xpttd,  and  received*  an  university  educafion.    Aner  graou- 
•*'  ^4  ating 
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sting  therep  he  took  holy  orders^  and  was  ippointed  hy  the 
bWlop  of  Bangor  his  curate  of  Llanfair.     Exalted  to  the  priest* 
bood«  his  wifibi'S  gratitied,  by  the  opportunity  ailbrded  him  fox 
literary  pursuits,  and  rationed  at   his  native  place,  happlnea* 
might  bo  E^upposud  the  portion  of  Go ronw.     But  no!  the  cup 
wi«  dashed  froni  hb  lip ;  the  bishops  to  make  way  for  one  of  his 
pirticular  friends,  removed  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  obtain  the 
«my  of  Oswesiryi  inShropi^hire;  where  marrying,  and  ha** 
tng  two  children,  the  paltry  pittance  of  a  curate's  stipend,  ilU 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  rendered  his  situation 
diiitrcs^ngly  hard*     It  was  still  more  so  on  his  removal  to  Don* 
nington,  where  he  assisted  in  a  schoolj  and  served  an  adjacent 
church  for  twenty*six  pounds  per  annum.     Devoting  histalenti 
a'ld  strength  in  this  state  of  genteel  wreichedneas,  he  subsisted 
for  five  years;  when  he  rather  ameliorated  his  condition  by  ac* 
cepting  the  curacy  of  Walton,   in  Cheshire.    But  an  annual 
forty  pounds  in  a  comitry,  where  provisiuns  were  highj  was  a 
mm  by  na  nieuus  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  his  femily ; 
and  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  [ieiiury.  This  necesisitotis 
ftate  induced  bim  lo  remove  to  London,  in  quest  of  somethings 
that  might  better  his  prospects.     An  application  on  his  behalf 
to  Lord  Powy!»,  by  his  friend   I^ewis  Morrift,  proving  urtsuc* 
ces^ful,  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  curacy  of  North-holt  in 
Middlesex,    Unable  lo  gain  a  ci>mfortable  livelihood,  in  1757, 
presented  an  address  to  the  Cyromrodorion  Society,  petition* 
ng  for  some  small  assistance  towards  defi^ying  the  expence  of 
i  pasiage  to  the  Transatlantic  continent,  where  he  had  resolved 
>  go,  after  having  been  worn  out  with  the  una^'ailing  expecta- 
tions of  obtaining  some  i^mall  prefennent  in  his  native  country. 
^  Thus,  as  Mr*  Oiven  sympathetically  observes,  was  the  faire«t 
LAower  of  British  genius  iransplanted,  to  wither  in  the  ungenial 
Lclimes  of  America/*     He  settled  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginiai 
Iwas  appointed  minister  of  the  church,  and  there  probably  died. 
I'Tf  ho  last  that  viaji  heard  of  him  was  in  the  year  1767,  when  he 
ei^t  ore^^  ^n  ^legy^  which  be  bad  composed  on  hearing  of  hi4 

friend 
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aV  dctlh.  Th«abiriticf;tr  Qomnr  wcie  gt%^ 
waiikM  aeqiiiittnicnu  eartmiKve.  To  a  perfect  acqntintaMV* 
wididwiiBliatiMl  GfMkt  be  added  akaowledge  of  theOrieoMir 
hwgimiii;  he  was  also  a  good  aatiqiiarkn^  and  «  &?o«rilo 
cUld.oC  Apoilo.  Hit  iaiui  odea  have  been  very  .generalljr  adk* 
ajfed  fcr  tbe  pnriiy  of  the  language,  andideganre  of  ezpr«MBi«Hr 
te  aea  iFflU  poet,  he  ranka  saperior  to  all  nnce  the  timeto 
which  gom'tthetl  Dqfydd  up  Qwifywi;  and  hie  compoaitiooa  tAM 
hhre  been  pobliihed  are  coohidored  as  perfect  models  of  CMMV 
hriaB  poetry.  These  consist  chiefly  of  monk  and  religioos  odeif 
and  hia  best  performances  are  "  Cywyddy  Gem,'*  or  aSearoh' 
after  Happinsss:  and  "  Cyxvyddy  Farm  fawr/'  or  The  Day  of 
Judgment  The  ideas  -in  the  latter  are  so  sublime,  and  thtf 
poetic  images  so  crowded  and  striking,  as  desenredly  to  clasi 
it  with  the  productions  of  the  most  distinguished  bards.  Mil 
Mmds,  in  a  Uuex  to  Mr.  Vaughan  of  Nannau»  says^.«*  i^  haW 
jfcwoer.tbree  of  his  poenui,  $he  beat  that  oTor  were  wftttei'kl 
oarfajagnage^  and  such  aa  will  endore  so  long  as  there  ivgoil 
seaaa»  and  good  nature,  and  good  leitming  in  tbe  world.'^  *  flU. 
jttetical  works,  with  some  prose  treatises,  were  primed  Ib-^ 
Tolome,  now  become  very  scarce,  encitled,  *'  Diddanwcb'nw- 
loakid."  >( 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  modem  camedd  composed  of  a  nnlh 
heap  of  stones,  five  feet  in  height;  twelve  wide,  and  eightedil 
long.  In  the  centre  is  the  stump  of  an  old  tree ;  and  niear  tMa 
aoath-end  an  immensely  large  yew-tree,  nodding  its  own  depar* 
)  over  the  dead.  Beneath  the  heap  is  a  hollow  Cavann,  tlia 
guarded,  according  to  the  ancient  Jewish,'  and  BvillNl 
by  a  kurge  stone.  This  whimsical  sepelchre  wis 
erected  by  a  Mr.  Wynne,  and  has  long  been  the  place  of  &k- 
tensffsit  for  the  family. 

LlarfebakgeI  Tre'r  Bardd  receif ed  its  distinctive  appelb- 
tion  from  having  been  anciently  a  Bardic  settlement,  or  static 
of  the  Druids.  On  Bodafon  hill  is  «'  the  shapely  cromhek^** 
by  Rbwlaads,  as  thrown  down»  and  lying  oil'jfts 


0H!^te  siipportflni  in  the'- lands  of  SlooHkf,***  Tte  !toble-0(ofi« 
Bieasiires  im  feet;iji  length,  by  eight  in  breadth.  Its  common 
iMDt  ftBKMig  the  natires  is,  y  moen  Lkoyd,  Not  far  distant,  at 
« iriace  called  Barras,  is  a  smaller  one  in  hiins.  Between  these 
is  another  demolished  cromlech,  oamed  Carregy  Frdn;  nvhich 
was  evidently  a  doable  one,t  the  two  flat  incmnbent  stones, 
li^lfa  several  massy  supporters,  lyisg  (yrbstrate  in  a  disorderly 
iMttDvr  one  upon  another.  The  larger  table-skme  measures 
feet  each  .way,  and  the  lesser  six. 
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'H  a  oonsiderahle  town,  noted  formerly  for  having  the  largest 
Mid  loost  nnmeroDsly  attended  tnarket  in  Anglesea ;  bnt  this 
Urilhftt-a  few  years  past  has  been  considerably  diminished  by 
At  o|>0nnig  of  one  at  Llangefni:  which  being  a  centrical  »- 
inatioiif  aiffimls  a  more  convenient  spot  for  commercial  trans^ 
«Dtk>as  to  the  several  parts  of  the  island.  The  place  enjoys  no 
manufecturing  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  are  prmcipally  sup- 
fiorted  by  the  money,  circulated  among  persons,  who  frequent 
Ahc  market,  and  tiie  workmen  at  Paris  mountain  mines. 

la  this  parish  are  the  extensive  woods  of  Llygwy,  the  pro»- 
^rty  of  lord  Boston,  a  singular  sight  for  AnglesesT.  Amid  these, 
ifot  .for  distant  from  the  road,  is  a  very  large  cromlech.  The 
fteUe  atone  of  a  rhomboidal  shape,  is  very  large,  the  longest 
4iRgenal  measuring  seventeen  feet  and  a  half,  the  lesser  W- 
•Heiir  tiM)  nearly  four  feet  thick.  It  is  incumbent  on  several 
sapportint;  stones,  at  the  height  of  two  feet  above  the  snrface 

of 

•  Mona  Anliqua,  p.  93, 

t  i'lus,  when  standing,  was  vtrj  similar  to  ihe  large  doablt  cromlecb  in 
|[m  grounds  mi  FUs  Newy«ltl,  iu  the  parisli  of  Llanidan  ;  wlif  le  a  Itrge  and 
smalt  Jll^i  stand  contiguous  to  cadi  otUer« 


flnm  the  fHreraieiA  cofetom  cif  a^Ung^Kinfr 
I  to  the  Age,  wben  the  ceremony  of  the  rodai 
(taMe  wm  incdtiited,  the  Welrii  call  tfau  mononieiit  Arihui^ 
frnttk.   In  ^Mie  woodi  are  also  neveral  Draidical  cirdei,  movfi§ 
wtigiwi  lo  each  tHher^  comprising  jnmierout  upright  ttodgL 
IpLamLiAM*.    The  cborch  of  this  pariiih  is  by  no  mcans^ 
jbeUgmtt  slmcttire^  and  M'hat  is  almoit  unique  foir  fhe  islai^it 
it  has  Wkmeffkt  efmsisting  of  a  tower,  surmoonted  by  a  spirr|^ 
m  Hmt  it  «akefl  a  considerable  figure  among  the  ecclesiastioi 
hoildings  of  this  'part  of  Wales.    Adjoiuing  is  a  small  chapel 
apparently  aM»re  ancient  dian  the  church,  measuring  in  the  ia» 
terior  ffllUea  ifeet»  by  twehre.    This  denominated,  y  Mjfyr,  or 
the  plaee  -of  meditation,  was  probably  the  residence  of  the  4e> 
foot  BiisHi.    Inclosed  within  the  walls  of  this  building  were  tw» 
polygonal  cleaets.    One  still  remaining  in  the  east  wall^  i$ 
calM  St.  Elian's  closet;  and  contauis  CfffEliam,  or  St.  Eltadi 
/eheit.    An^perture  in  the  wall  is  supposed  to  have  been  asal 
by  the  pneslaibr  receiving  confessions,  and  returning  oraoidpr 
auwvra  to  persons,  who  came  to  make  inquiries,  relative,  la 
their  >&Uire  desftiniea.    Soch  is  the  contaminating  natara  qf 
error,  sind  so  powerful  its  sway,  in  the  shape  of  superstitipn,  ihi^ 
the   Hoiatian  maxim  seem:!  emphatically  applicable  to  tl^ 
mental  economy  of  man. 

*'  Quo  aemel  imttiU  recciu^  lervabit  odoreai 
T«tt«iliu.*' 

The  saint  had  a  widely  extended  popularity,  and  an  immama 
cancoorse  of  devotees  daily  implored  his  assistance,  toiffa* 
iieve  them  from  their  ^veral  infirmities.    To  obuiu  hisai)l% 

tifi^roias 

*.  Ttimn  G€Mad,  or  Gaimald,  wti  a  Mint,  who  lived  aboot  the  clofe  of  thft 
§Mk  cmitarj. 

t  Mote  of  the  ehttrchet  in  Angletea.  are  dettUate  ef  this  bighlj  omasienfat 
•Plieiidage;  Jiaviiig«i«|»ljr-altiie«erte«d,«sanUelefefisa/«ithaai 
apsftar^  Ux  Ibe  parpose  of  banging  one  belL 


tjireroat  Urom,  %\kty  made  Taiioui  oblatioiu»  which  were  depo- 
•itcd  in  the  chest.  These  continued  to  be  ofiered  long  subse- 
queiit  to  t(lie  death  of  Elian ;  and  in  process  of  time>  formed  an 
accumulated  fund,  sufficient  to  purchase  au  estate,  that  served 
at  a  considerable  augmenution  to  the  revenues  of  the  living. 
**  People  out  of  health,  even  to  this  day,  send  their  offering  to 
the  saint,  which  they  put  through  a  hole  into  the  box.  A 
tilTer  groat,  though  not  a  very  common  coin*  is  said  to  be  a 
present  peculiarly  acceptable :  and  has  been  known  to  procure 
his  intercession,  when  all  other  kinds  have  failed  &  The  sum 
Ihns  deposited,  which  in  the  course  of  the  year  frequently 
amounts  to  several  pounds,  the  churchwardens  annually  divide 
among  the  poor  of  the  parish*.'*  Wakes,  or  the  coinmemoratiTe 
anniversaries  of  the  patron  saints,  to  whom  the  churches  are  re* 
patedly  dedicated,  are  celebrated  through  Wales  with  divers 
festivities,  and  form  the  principal  amusements  of  the  people. 
Those  of  Llanelian  used  formerly  to  continue  for  three  week:$, 
professedly  being  held  on  the  first  three  Fridays  in  the  month 
ef  August;  but  arc  now  confined  to  one,  and  the  two  or  three 
SQCceeding  days.  They  are  crowdedly  attended  by  people; 
from  the  adjacent  country,  and  by  many  from  distant  parts  of 
North  Wales;  most  of  whom  bring  some  otTcring,  as  a  palliative 
douceur  for  past  offences,  to  deprecate  impeiuling  evils,  or  to 
insure  prosperity.  Having  deposited  their  gifts,  some  of  these 
misguided  devotees  proceed  to  en({uire  as  to  their  future  good  or 
ill  fortune,  in  a  singular  and  most  ridiculous  manner,  by  means 
of  the  wooden  closet.  Having  entered  by  the  small  doorway, 
if  they  can  succeed  in  turning  round  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  place,  about  four  feet  high,  four  feet  across  the  back  part, 
and  eighteen  inches  wide ;  tl.-ey  fondly  fancy  prosperity  will 
attend  them  till  the  ensuing  anniversary  :  but  if  they  fail  to 
accomplish  this,  which  under  certain  circumstances  is  impos- 
sible, it  is   esteemed  an    omen  cither  of  disaster  or  death 

within 

•  Bingl«^*t  Toor  in  North  Wales,  Vol.  L  p.  521. 


witUaike  yaor!    Near  this  place  was  a  Lfy$,  or  palace  eftte 
hefeii  recorded,  m  the  Trades,  wtth  Rhiwalleit,  son  of  Urictf 
and  fielyn,  Caavfaikm,  who  grtnted  the  following  Charter.** 
'*  Good  people  hearken  unto  me,  Kyswallon  Law  hir  ap  Sinioii'* 
Urdd,  praying  blessed  Hillarie  to  have  sight  unto  me,  and  to 
my  men  of  my  honsehold ;  they,  as  then  prayed  espeeiaily 
and  derootly,  when  I  and  my  household  men  lost  our  sight;  t 
was  Lord  upon  the  wrong  to  you;  when  I  took  your  oxen  ani 
yoar  milch  cows';  then  I  was  in  the  wrong  to  myself;  there-* 
fons  I  will  give  you  for  such  oxen,  ten  oxen ;  then  said  Hyl» 
larie>  if  I  bad  mine  own  goods,  I  would  desire  no  man's  goods; 
thea  said  Kyswsdion,  ye  shall  have  whatsoever  ye  wilf,  aniT 
name  it ;  and  so  did  Kyswallon  lift  up  his  hand  to  uphold  bk' 
promise,  then  Hyllarie  made  his  prayer  saying  ^  I  beseech  toy' 
Lord  God  for  his  infinite  goodness,  restore  unto  you  your  sight 
Kyswallon  had  his  sight  as  perfectly  as  ever  he  had  before;;' 
and  all.his  household  men,  and  then  Hyllarie  asked  his  gift,  noC 
there,  but  as  much  lands  and   grounds  as  his  hart  winnetfa,  iM* 
running  upon  all  your  greyhounds,  and  let  them  slip  from  thft 
same  footing,  that  is  to  say  Dulas,  his  hill ;  from  thence  inii 
the  mountain  of  Yngen ;  from  thence  to  Gorsedd  Heigit.  and 
through  the  Xaruiey's  Isle;  to  the  hill  ot'Trysclwti,and  through 
Bod  Bod  nerrey  ;  thence  to  the  flarts  Leap,;  called  in  Welsh 
Llam  y  Carw ;  and  thence  he  swam  the  sea  to  hi:?  Lord  Hil- 
larie, to  Perth  yclien,  to  land,  and  then  Kyswallon  gave  the 
landmen  woodlands  >vaters  and  fields,  within  tho<«c  means  and 
bounds  above  named  to  Hyllarie,  in  whatsoever  freedom.  Li- 
berty or  Franchises  he  would,  and  then  Hyllarie  assigned  Ka- 
dawr,  and  Frydall,  to  devise  and  choose  their  Franchises  be- 

cauto 

•  Tbr  luhject)  of  thi*  prifice  were  ?o  d"5iin;»ui5hed,  on  acconnt  of  bindifls 
ili«m9el»«5  togetlicr  with  thr  feveri  of  tKcir  horses,  tu  nustMn  the  attack  ti( 
Strigi,  an  IrUh  cbicUMin,  whgin  Ciiswallon  ilew  Wilh  hit  own  hands«  when  be 
^lovc  ihe  Inab  from  Augk^ra. 
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r  the  -fend  ww  Ifieirs.  And  Kadawe  Frydal  chooM  to  p«y 
Ik  peii»y  to  tbe  diief  lord,  by  way  of  tttornemeni  or  winiie  to 
Iwop  Ibe  liberties  ami  FrMichMCS4  And  irhen,  whosoerer  of 
t|ii0  blood  flh«H  happen  to  dye,  the  heir  shal)  goe  to  the  court 
of  the  chiefe,  and  there  pay  a  penny  in  tbe  name  of  seisine  or 
attnmement,  to  rjifier  him  to  be  free  to  Oof?j  and  Hylhirie 
without  boudage  or  thraldom  upon  him»  free  to  him,  and  free 
IB  bin  to  sell  his  laiiJs  to  whomsoerer  him  Kst  or  will,  and  he 
that  biryetb  the  laiid  to  pay  19s.  in  fine,  in  two  parts,  6n.  to  the 
chief  Lordj  and  69*  to  liyllarte,  and  a  penny  by  way  of  seisinv 
or  attornement  to  the  Lord's  court,  shewing  him  to  be  a  firee- 
WUM  to  God,  and  to  Hyllarie.  And  he  shall  not  swear  within 
tcRt  miles,  but  in  his  own  comroot,  and  his  Lord's  Leat,  and  not 
to  iwear  there  but  for  debt,  and  if  he  be  cast  3d.  of  amercement 
to  the  Lord,  and  if  he  be  not  cast,  to  hare  1  Id.  of  the  court  for 
amends,  and  free  to  him,  to  buy  and  to  sell  all  manner  of  goods 
without  impeachment,  and  the  land  and  sanctuarie  both  to 
people  and  to  cattle  from  the  Lord's  officers,  and  Hyllarie 
shall  keep  them  from  evil  spirits.  And  Kyswalfon  taxeth 
«pon  them  that  break  this  franchise  or  graunt,  or  that  dis- 
turbeth,  troobleth,  or  ofiendeth  any  part  thereof,  or  meddleth 
contrary  to  the  said  graunt  upon  H yllaris  lands,  or  his  men,  or 
any  other  taking  the  sanctuary,  a  fine  of  40s.  as  oflen  as  he  or 
they  do  ofl^nd  against  these  said  liberties.  And  if  a  man  of  HyN 
fatfies  be  hurt  or  maimed,  the  sitme  fine  or  amends,  tlmt  is  to 
lay,  the  third  part  to  Hyllarie,  and  to  the  Lord,  and  two  parts 
to  him  that  is  so  hurt  or  maimed.  And  whatsoerer  death  take 
any  of  Hyllaries  men ;  that  the  I^rd  have  nothing  to  do  with 
bis  goods,  ^ife,  nor  no  men,  but  only  his  kinsfolk  have  thereto 
authority,  and  if  he  be  outlawed  that  these  be  not  upon  him, 
but  l*-2d.  of  fine  to  be  divided  in  two  parts,  (6d.)  to  the  chief 
lord,  and  64-  to  Hyllarie,  because  he  is  is  Hyllarie's  man,  and 
this  liberty,  and  olhev  Franciii>is  1  Kyswallon  Lawhirdo  give 
to  God,  and  Hyllarie,  and  my  blessing  with  all,  and  my  curse 
to  hiiu  that  it  break^th,  and  al>o  i  set  Caldowr,  and  his  issue 
'      -  6  after 


te  kioMlf  aifeMi4ret'd.  Am6\i  a  nwn  of  Hyiteta' 
bt  sbjne,  libmi  is  nol.to  kiift,  Uiftt  slay  liim  to  b«  haliget),  boC  If 
balk  portias  bv  wnerced,  and  Hy thMrie  gare  his  car^  to  geatela* 
(gaoltwutti)  that  ridde  upoA  bh  taad  wttb  his  foot  io  f  he  siirr«i{ib 
(•iye«#opa)  (origmat)  and  tb%t  they  M\en  a  pig  apoff  his  ImA* 
wmi  KysfvaMon  asked  of  Hylbtho^  whetbev  be  would  gtaM  Ma' 
lacv  to  come  with  hni  to  the  aast,  aad  he  granted  if  Cadwr 
iiahU  to,  thai  bo  eompeHnig  be  upon  tbem  furth^  thail  Ihe 
maantaf  their  hrndt,  but  if  they  will  of  fheimeiyes;  fenfhy/ 
bo  iaaaeril  man  that  will  not  §o  in  hit  Lord's  need>  God  jpMd 
that  sayd  Kyswallon,  I  shall  have  horse  and  ariaoHr  fet  hifli«' 
for  him  that  will,  and  armour  for  footmen  that  trill  ha¥e  Aom 
upon  my  cost,  aad  reward  §at  his  bdiour  at  much  an  he  tlom0U' 
Then  said  Eingan  the  kxti's  brother*  the  liberttc  and  franehitai 
of  HyJlarict  men^  is  better  than  yoor  men.  That  it  no  manroi 
said  the  Lord,  for  I  give  it  my  need,  and  not  in  his*" 

Thin  IS  an  old  traatlation  of  the  exemplifieation  of  ike  aadeni 
aharter,  tncladed  in  the  letters  patent,  issued  to  the  high  cbaa^ 
berkin  of  North  Wales,  in  the  time  of  Edward  tlie  Foort)i»  M 
the  petition  of "  Nicholas  ab  Elis,  rector  of  the  chufchi  Sir 
Qwilym  Gryftydd,  Verec  ap  Merculydd  ap  Llewelyn  Vycka«, 
Tadur  ap  Llewelyn  ap  lirK^ll,  Tudurap  Trchearn,  Dafydd  ap 
Eeigan  ap  Dafydd  Gol :  Lei  neon  ap  Hoell  ^p  Tu(nir,  Dafydd 
ap  Jurwerth,  ap  Dafydd,  ap  (Jronow,  ap  Dufydd  Gol,  and  te- 
veral  other  free  tenants  holding  of  St.  Kliau.  The  confirming 
record,  thus  concludes.  "  (=iuam  quidem  schedulara.  nos  ex 
mera  devotione  et  specialitcr  ob  honorcni  Dei,  ac  illius  Sancti 
liillarii  tenore  prcsenti  sub  sigillo  nostro  Principatus  North* 
Wallise  duximus  excmplificanduin.  In  cujus  rci  testimonivun* 
has  literas  nostras  iieri  feclnius  patentees,  teste  me  ipso  apud 
Caernarvon  duodecimo  die  Deccmbris  anno  rcgni  nostro  quints'' 

"  FUwtr-Jui." 


Caswalhn  Law-hir,  or  Caswallon  the  k>ng-lianded>  granted 
these  and  several  prmleges  and  immttnities  to  this  church, 
among  others  that  of  Nawd^fa  or  sanctuary,  tt  having  been  for 
centuries  a  place  of  refuge  for  criminals.  This  was  one  of  the 
seyen  churches  in  Anglesea^  which  were  entitled  lohold  Bevcral 
of  their  estates,  in  cnpitCf  qf  the  patron  mini  ;  and  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  tenure  wa^i,  the  preservation  of  the&e  fugitive 
asyla*.  The  exemplification  above  quoted t  is  part  of  a  copy 
of  a  charter  of  bnJs,  franchises  and  immnnities,  granted  by 
Cas\«alton  to  St.  Elian,  and  his  successors :  which  has  been  con* 
firmed  to  the  tenants  or  frec-hulders  of  those  lands,  by  some  of 
the  kings  of  England 

The  high  table  land  of  Trysclwyn  will  attract  the  traveller's 
notice  from  a  (^art  of  it,  forming  the  farfamed  ParyM  mouniainf* 
The  aspect  of  the  hill,  rising  into  enormous  rugged  rocks  of 
coarse  aluminf*us  shale,  and  whitish  quartz,  natural^  assumes  a 
very  rude  appearance;  and  the  mineral  operations  have  con* 
siderably  added  to  the  rugged  grandeur  of  its  exterior.  Vege^ 
tation  in  the  adjacent  parts  h  entirely  destroyed  by  the  suffo- 
cating fumesi  issuing  from  the  burning  heaps  of  copper,  which 
extend  their  exterminating  influence  for  miles  aroiind.  Even 
the  mosses  and  lichens  have  disappeared,  and  nothing  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  18  seen  to  withstand  the  baneful  eifluvia, 
but  the  Mclica  carulca,  purple  Melic  Gra4S,  which  here  flou- 
rbhes  in  abmidance. 


••  N#  grassy  mantle  liides  these  sable  liilln  ; 
No  flow'rj  chaplet  cro^pi  tlje  trickiiug  rill* ; 

r 

^^^B  •  Ttieotlier*  wen?  lli^  chuwrHes^md  io  be  dcdirArrd  tn  S\   V'tann,  Si,  Cvbi, 

^^V        St.  C&f'w^kUder,  St.  Feiriu,  Su  Mechell,  Mud  St.  CvngHr.     Huwtand's  MoDft 
H  Antiqua*  p  113. 


Kor     p 


»      f  Probably  frint  »  Robtrl  Paryii  cbirabcrltiu  of  K*wlb  Wales,   in  the 
t«i|]a  of  Hetujf  thtt  FourlJi* 
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|lqr  tefttd  aMMBOff  Iatth«*y  Lidwa  cretpt 
la  raMfl  taptsu^  o'er  Uie  ctiusbliogateei)," 

Darwiv. 

Tliere  cin  exist  no  cioabc,  bul  that  copper  was  obtained  from 
this  aMOBtaiDt  at  a  very  distant  period*    As  the  early  BritoM 
ue  said  to  faaire  iipported  all  articles  coostnicted  of  brass*  the 
copper  Biae  ai  this  place  was  probably  worked  by  the  Ro- 
naM.    Their  method  of  miRingi  as  described  by  Pliny,  where 
plenty  of  ore  was  found,  consisted  in  forming  deep  trenches> 
throogh  which  they  pursued  the  mineral  veins.    The  use  of 
gunpowder  not  having  tlien  been  known,  the  rocks  were  in* 
tensely  heated  by  large  fires,  and  crackn,  or  fissures,  formed  in 
them  by  the  sudden  sufiusion  of  water  or  vinegar.    The  wedge 
and  pick*axe,  the  ancient  ^aciarui,  were  then  introduced  into 
the  apcrtnresy  and  the  stone  and  ore  forced  out.    Vestiges  of 
such  operations  appear  in  several  parts  of  the  hill,  and  a  round 
cake  of  copper  was  found  at  Lian&ethla,  also  a  few  miles  dis- 
tance, which  weighed  fifty  pounds,  stamped  with  a  mark  re* 
sembling,  an  Li  In  the  year  17G3,  Alexander  Frasier,  who  trap 
yelled  over  the  kingdom  in  quest  of  Mines,  visited  Sir  Nicholas 
Bayley ;  and  gave  him  so  flattering  an  account  of  his  property 
St  Paris  mountain,  respecting  its  mineral  treasure,  as  induced 
him  to  sink  shafls,  and  seek  for  ore :  but  the  work  was  soon  im- 
peded by  an  inundation  of  water.     Two  years  after  a  company 
from  Macclesfield,  were  obliged  by  the  conditions  of  a  lease^ 
they    obtained  of  Penrhyn  du  mine,  in  Caernarvonshire,  to 
carry  on  a  drainage  level,  and  make  a  lair  trial  of  this  concern* 
Ore  was  discovered,  but  the  profits  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced  by  the   expences,  and  an  order  was  sent  by  the 
lessees  to  their  agent,  to  cease  from  any  further  pursuit.     Un* 
willing,  however,  to  forego  the  prospect  be  had  of  eventually 
succeeding,  as  a  final  attempt,  he  divided  his  men  into  several 
companies,  each  consisting  of  three  or  four  persons.    These 
sunk  shafts  in  diiierent  places^  about  eight  hundred  yards  to 
the  eastward  of  a  place,  called  the  Golden  venture.    This 
^ot  was  selected  from  a  presumptittn,  that  a  spring  strongly 

Q  impregnated 
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imprep^nated  with  copper,  must  issue  fitmi  a  b<H!ly  of  that  mi- 
neral. The  conjecturts  was  w^ll-foundedl.  Within  a  few  days, 
at  the  depth  of  about  seven  feet  only  fr6m  the  surface,  they 
met  with  a  solid  vein  of  ore,  which  proved  to  be  part  of  the 
immense  mass,  that  Ims  been  erer  sinee  so  advantageously 
wurked*.  Shortly  after  this  discovery,  another  adventure  wa§ 
commenced  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hughes,  who  owned  part  of 
the  mountainous  ridge,  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary  Lewik  of  Llys 
Dulas.  This  han  proved  equally  successful.  The  bed  of  ore, 
h  in  some  places  more  than  sixty  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
proprietors,  at  one  period,  are  ss^id  to  have  anntially  shipped 
twenty  thousand  tons.  Thug  by  the  perseverance  of  the  pos« 
iciftors,  a  plat  of  ground,  originally  scarce  of  any  value,  has 
been  converted  into  one  of  the  most  profitable  estates  in  the 
Itaingdom.  The  ore  has  been  supposed  lately  to  be  last  de« 
dnmaing,  but  the  discovery  of  a  new  vein  in  the  Mona  mine 
mUk  tond  to  keep  that  portion  of  the  property  for  years  to  come, 
in  ft  prosperous  state. 

•  **  Having,  '*  says  Mr.  Bingley,**  ascended  to  the  top,  I  found 
my^lf  standing  on  the  verge  of  a  vast  and  tremendous  chasm. 
Lirt^ped  on  one  of  the  stages,  suspended  over  the  edge  of  the 
lAeep,  and  the  prospect  was  dread lul.  The  number  of  caverns 
at  different  heights  along  the  sides ;  the  broken  and  irregular- 
nuttses  of  rock,  which  every  wlierc  presented  themselves;  the 
multitudes  of  men  at  work  in  diliereiit  parts,  and  apparently  in 
the  most  perilous  situations ;  the  motions  of  the  whimsies,  and 
th«  fJiJsing  and  lowering  of  the  buckets,  to  draw  out  the  ore  and 
th*f  t'Uhliish ;  the  noise  of  picking  the  ore  from  the  rock,  and 
of  hammering  the  wadding,  when  it  was  about  to  be  blasted ; 
with,  at  intervals,  the'  roar  of  the  blasts  in  distant  parts,  of  the 
liiHie;  ahogether  excited  the  most  sublime  ideas,  intermixed, 
Howttirer,  with  sensations  of  terror.  I  lef\  this  situation,  and 
ibllb^d  the  road  that  leads  into  the  mine  ;  and  the  moment  I 

tsntered, 

'*  The  nnniversarj  of  the  daf,  March  Sd  1768,  has  ever  siiure  been  kept  «s  a 
ftfftival  i^  the  miners. 
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eBtere4«  my  aslmiUiiiient  was  again  excited*  The  shagfed 
arches^  and  overhi^igiog  rocki»  which  seemed  to  threaten  an* 
nihilation  to  any  on^  daring  enough  to  approach  them,  fixed 
me  almost  motionless  to  the  spot.  The  roois  of  the  work| 
having  in  many  places  fallen  in,  have  lefb  some  of  the  rudest 
scenes  that  imagination  can  paint :  these,  with  the  sulphureous 
fomes,  from  the  kilns  in  which  the  ore  is  roasted,  rendered  il 
1o  me  a  perfect  counterpart  to  Virgil's  entrance  into  Tartarus. , 

Tin  here  in  different  paths  the  wmj  diridet. 

The  right  to  Pinto '•  golden  palace  guides; 

Tlie  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends,  1 

AVhich  to  the  drpth  of  Tarlaras  descends :  v 

llie  seat  of  night  profound,  and  puni^fa'd  friends.     \ 

To  look  up  from  hence,  and  observe,  the  people  on  di€ 
stages,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  abore  one's  head ;  to  see  the 
immense  number  of  ropes  and  buckets,  most  of  them  in  mo- 
tion; and  to  reflect,  that  a  single  stone  casually  thrown  from 
above,  or  failing  from  a  bucket,  might  in  a  moment  destroy  a 
fellow-creature,  a  man  must  have  a  strong  mind,  not  to  feel 
impressed  with  many  unpleasant  sensations.  A  few  days  be- 
fore I  was  last  here,  a  bucket  caught  against  the  point  of  a  rock, 
emptied  its  contents  on  the  head  of  a  poor  fellow,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  The  sides  of  this  dreadful  hollow  arc  mostly 
perpendicular.  Along  the  edges,  and  in  general  slung  by  ropes 
over  the  precipices,  are  the  stages  with  windlasses,  orwhimsies« 
as  they  are  here  termed,  from  which  the  buckets  are  lowered ; 
and  from  which  those  men  descend,  who  work  upon  the  sides. 
Here,  suspended  in  mid  air,  the  fellows  ]?ick.  with  their  iron 
instrument,  a  small  place  for  a  footing,  cut  out  th^f  ore  in  vast 
nnas5?es,  and  tumble  it  with  a  thundering  crash  to  the  bottom. 
In  these  seemingly  precarious  situations  they  make  caverns,  in 
which  they  work  for  ascertain  time,. till  the  rope  is  again  lowered 
to  take  theni  up."* 

Q  9  The 

•  Tout  in  Norih  Wales,  p.  509. 


SN  AKGUSEA. 
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'  Vbe  subsUact  of  the  moimtain  being  or^>  the  work  is  car- 
ried 9n  in  a  very  dtfierent  nnumer  from  the  cuitom  of  other 
nioet;  here  we  comparatitely  few  shafts  pr  lerela^the  gr«aiter 
part  being  quarried  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  vast  excavation  open  to 
tbe  day. 

'  "jnie  Farys  mountain  copper  vein^  belonging  to  lord  Us- 
•bridge,  is  very  extensive,  and  contaim  ore  in  what  are  termed 
^y  the  workmen  bellies..  These  bunches  of  ore  are  of  .diflbrent 
magnitudes,  and  commonly  called  stock  works.  The  extent  of 
^e  excavations  is  commensurate  with  jthe  length  aud  breadth, 
nepessary  to  pursue  the  ramifications  of  the  vein.  This  vein 
has  been  worked  on  a  very  large  scale,  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred yards,  exclusive  of  considerable  workings  to  the  east  and 
wesu  This  line  iachules  the  Parys  and  Mpna  mines,  which  are 
lM)tb  in  the  same  grand  vein.  From  the  boundary  of  the  ti»o 
m)ne^  to  the  west-end  of  the  Parys  mine,  is  an  open  ca$t  exca- 
vation,  two  hundred  yards  long,  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad, 
aii^:  ffom  twenty  to  forty  deep,  forming  a  content  of  nine 
hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  ground  removed.  In  this  part 
of  .the  mine  ^re  several  subterraneous  excavations,  and  a  few 
trials  to  the  westward.  From  the  boundary  of  the  two  mines,  to 
the  easMnd  of  the  principal  workings  oa  the  Mona  mine,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Hughes,  is  a  length,  of  vein  that  extends  five 
hundred  yards,  containing  three  large  opencast  excavations ; 
out  of  which  four  hundred  and  sixty -eight  thousand  cubic  yardft 
of  ground  have  been  taken.  Some  of  the  subterraneous  works 
in  this  part  of  the  mine,  are  very  grand.  One  excavation  la 
fifty  yards  long,  thirty  wide,  and  from  the  base  to  the  rugged 
crown  of  the  arch,  forty  in  height  The  roof  is  supported  by 
one  umbilical  pillar.  Another  part  of  the  mine  exhibiu  a  aimi- 
larexcavatiun,  forming  an  entire  arch  of  torty  yards  in  length, 
fifteen  in  widths  ai)d  forty  yardu  hij^h.  The  under-ground  work- 
ings are  too  numerous  to  partipularize.  The  whole  of  them 
irin  amount  to  a  vacuity  of  two  hundred  thousand  yards  cubical 
mf»isurement«  besides  shafts,  (/evejs,  &c.  Some  idea  may  be 
Ibrmed  of  the  rast  bodies  of  ore  this  part  of  the  mine  contained, 
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by  the  qmntity^  nriied  by  two  bfttgaim  in  thre^  mcmtlM,  daring 
the  year  1787:  inthefirstf  two  thonsMi^  nine  hundred  thittjr* 
mx  tarn  of  good  copper  ore^  and  tw6  hitndred  sixty-teTen 
tons  of  waste,  besides  the  ore  raisbd  by  sundry  other  smaller 
bargains.  There  is  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  yard^  of 
ground  in  length  hi  tbe  east  part  bf  this,  the  Farys  mine,  which 
ks  *beea  only  partiaiiy  worked ;  and  in  that  space  there  are/ 
IP  all- probability,  several  bodies  of  ore  undiscorered ;  but  thiM 
cm  only  be  ascertained  by  future  trials.*  In  addition  to  tbcfN^ 
grand. excarations  are  sereral  considerable  shafts,  sunk  bele# 
the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  mine ;  one  is  \h  depth,  one^  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  shaft  is  fifty  fathorint 
deep.  '' 

^Erery  comer  of  these  vast  excarations  resounds  with  the  nime' 
of  pickaxes  and  hammers;  the  edges  are  lined  with  workmen 
drawing  np  the  ore  from  below ;  and  at  short  intenrals  is4)eiir4« 
irohi  difierent  quarters,  the  loud  explosion  of  the  gunpiowdi^ 
by  which  the  rock  is  blasted,  reverberated  in  penling  echoed 
from  every  side.  The  exterior  covering  of  the  rooontaki  19  ifti 
aluminous  slate;  the  matrix  black-grey  chertz;  the  ore,  cop* 
per,  chiefly 

Ist  The  yellow  sulphurated;  of  which  the  richest  contains, 
according  to  miners  computation,  that  is  in  the  proportions  of 
the  oz.  Troy — Sulphur,  5  dwt.  {25  per  cent,)— copper,  ditto—' 
refuse,  10  dwt.  (50  per  cent.)  The  w(»rst  ore  yields  nearly  thei 
same  quantity  of  sulphur;  but  of  metal  no  more  than  six  graidA 
(li  percent.);  this  inferior  kind,  however,  is  chiefly  worked 
for  the  sulphur.  The  other  species  and  varieties  of  ore  that  tbf^ 
mine  produees  are<— 

3d.  Black  ore,  containing  copper,  mixed  with  galena,  caYa^^ 
mine,  and  a  little  silver.  « 

8d.  Malachite,  or  green  and  blue  carbonate  of  copper. 

Q3  Wh. 

<>  See  sn  account,  dni%m  op  hy  Mr.  Price,  agrnt  of  the  Muna  mine,  fo9  the 
MWomvo  ediiiDii  of  Mr.  Penoant'i  Tour  iu  Wales,  \md  publiihrd  in  flm 
•ypcttdis  to  that  wurk. 
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4th.  Nalite  copper*  but  in  ?ery  umall  quanlity. 

5lh.  Sulphate  of  copper  crysfrnUizetl.  and  in  solulion. 

6th.  Sulphate  of  lead  in  cons^iderable  quantity^  containing  m] 
pretty  large  proportion  of  ftilver. 

7th.  Native  sulphur. 

PrxKcss, — The  ore  in  got  from  the  mine  by  blasting;  afVexi 
which  it  is  broken  into  ftmaller  pieces  by  the  hammer  (thii| 
being  chiefly  done   by  woiikmi  and  chitdren]  and  piled  into  i 
kilni  to  which  is  sLttachcd  by  tines  a  lor^g  sulphur  chamber.     Il 
i«  now  covered  clothe;  a  liiUeEre  is  applied  in  ditlercnt  place^ 
and  the  whole  mags  becomes  gradually  kindled;  the  sulphutfl 
tyblimes  to  the  top  (jf  the  kiln,  whence   the  Hue.^  convey  it  t^J 
the  chamber  appointed  for  its  reception.     This  smotilderttig 
heat  is  kept  up  for  six  months,  during  which  the  sulphur  cham*^l 
ber  is  cleared  four  times,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  ihf 
ore  is  sufijciently  roasted.     The  poorest  of  this,  that  is,  such  \ 
contaios  from  1:|  to  2  per  cent*  of  metal>  is  then  conveyed  < 
xmelling  houses  at  Amlwch-port;  the  rest  is  i;»ent  to  the  com^ 
pany's  furnaces  at  Swansea  and  Stanley,  near  Liverpool*     Thij 
greater  port  of  the  kilns  are  very  long«  about  six  feet  high^  and 
the  sulphur  chambers  are  of  the  «ame  length  and  height,  con- 
nected by  three  flues,  and  on  the  same  level  with  the  kilns; 
•ome  new  ones  however  hav£  been  built  at  Amlwch-port,  by 
fKbich  much  sulphur  is  preserved  that  would  have  been  disai* 
^ated  in  the  old  kilnK.     The  new  ones  are  made  like  lime^kilns, 
miih  a  contrivance  lo  take  out  at  the  bottom  the  roasted  ore,  and 
thus  keep  op  a  perpetual  lire;  from  the  neck  of  the  kiln  brunches 
^  a  single  Hue*  which  conveys  the  sulphur  into  a  receiving 
chamber  built  on  the  rock^  so  a^  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  neck 
of  the  kiln,  i*  e,  above  the  ore.     These  kilns  will  hold  from  four 
to  thirteen  hundred  tuns  of  ore. 

The  Iwo&mclting-houses,  of  which  oiie  belongs  to  each  com- 
pany, centaiii  thirty -one  rev  er  be  rat  or  y  furnaces,  the  chimneys 
of  which  are  41  feet  high;  they  are  charged  every  five  hours 
with  12  cwt.  of  ore,  which  yiislds  i  cwt.  olprougli  copper,  con- 
taining 60  per  cent,  of  pure  me^il :  the  prici^  of  rough  copper 
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10  about  2\.  18s.  per  cwi.  Th^  cpak  are  procured  from  Sivsnaet 
pad  Liverpoolj  a  great  part  of  wbicti  h  Wi^an  slack.  From 
experiment  it  appears/  that  though  a  ton  of  coals  will  redhure 
more  ore,  than  the  same  quantity  of  alack,  yet  the  latter  i»  vpliii 
the  whole  preferable ;  the  prices  of  the  two  at  Liverpool  bejogt 
coals  88.  M.  per  ton,  slack  50  per  .ditto.  The  sulphate  of  oap^ 
per  however  is  the  richest  ore  thai  ibe  mine  yields,  containing 
about  50  per  cenl.  of  pore  metal.  This  is  found  in  sotntioslait 
the  bottom  of  the  mine,  whence  it  is  pumped  iip  into  cietetiiB 
like  tanners  pits,  about  two  fecft  deep ;  of  these  pits  thererltfe 
mauy  ranges,  each  raagercommonicating  with  a  shallow  poet  mi 
considerable  extent;  into  these  cisterns  are  put  cast  hron  plates, 
and  other  damaged  iron  ve88el^,  procured  from  Cofdbfook^le^ 
when  the  sulphuric  acid  enters  iuu>  combination  with  the  iroii^ 
letting  fall  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  red  sediment,  veiy 
slightly  oxidated.  The  cisternfl  are  cleared  once  in  a  quarlBr 
of  a  year,  when  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  solutbn  is  let  off  into 
the  shallow  pool,  and  tlie  copper  is  Ickkt^n  to  a  kiln,  well  dried, 
and  is  then  ready  for  exportation.  Tbe^  sulphate  of  inm"m- 
maining  in  the  pooli  partly  decomposes  by  spontaneous  €9Wf0r 
ration,  and  lets  fall  a  yellow  ochre,  which  is  dried  and  sent  Id 
Liverpool  and  London/**  •♦■ 

Ooe  ton  of  iron  thus  immersed,  produces  about  two  tons^ef 
copper  mud,  each  of  which,  when  smelted  will  average  ei»- 
teen  hundred  weight  of  copper ;  but  the  precipitate  depends 
much  on  the  kind  of  iron  that  is  used.  If  wrought  iron  is  p«t 
into  mineral  water,  and  leO;  undisturbed,  that  is,  without  cleans 
ing  to  give  it  a  fresh  surface,  till  dissolved,  the  result  will  be 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  pure  copper;  which,  from  the  supe- 
rior quality,  sells  at  a  much  higher  price  in  the  market,  tlian 
what  is  obtained  from  the  smelted  ore;  This  mode  of  precipi- 
tating copper  from  its  solvent,  by  the  decomposing  power  of 
another  metal,  is  riot  a  recent  discovery.  It  was  known  more 
than  a  century  ago  to  the  workmen  in  the  mines  of  Mungury, 
where  it  was  termed  ziment  copper ;  and  was  long  practised  in 

the 

*  Aikin's  Joarual  of  a  Tour,  p.  134. 
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the  Wicklow  mines  in  Ireland,*  anterior  to  Che  adoption  of  the 
process  here.     The  workniett  earn,  on  an  ayerage,  eighteen 
pence  a  day.    But  some  get  the  ore  at  a  certain  sum  per  ton. 
These  are  called  bargaii^takers,  each  of  which  will  engage  se- 
▼eral  men  under  him  :  and  if  the  rock  be  easily  penetrated, 
and  the  ore  of  good  quality,  these  will  earn  from  four  to  «ix 
shillings  a  day.    Aftei:  they  have  worked  a  gi? en  time  their 
pile  of  ore  is  examined,  by  a  piece  being  dniwn  out  and  an 
aasay  made  of  the  qualUy,  by  smelting  an  ounce  weight  of  it, 
in  a  small  crucible,  and  after  being  refined  by  a  second  pro- 
cess, the  button  of  copper  is  weighed,  the  amount  of  the  heaps 
ascertained,   and  the  bargiiin«*taker  accordingly  remunerated 
for  his  labour.    The  quantity  of  copper  ore  amiually  raised  it . 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain.    The  Parys  mine  has  produced  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  tons  per  quarter,  liesides  about  fifteen  ton» 
of  precipitated  copper ;  and  the  Mona  mine  nearly  an  equal 
quantity.    But  at  present  the  quantity  falls  far  short  of  ibis. 
From  some    cause  of  failure  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  ore,  little  is  done  at  the  Parys  mine;  and  the  proprietor  is 
caJBsing  the  refuse  ore  to  be  fluxed,  which  a  few  years  back 
was  not  considered  woith  the  trouble  and  cxpence  of  smelting. 
Nor  is  the  Mona  mine  worked  with  that  spirit,  nor  to  an  equal 
extent,  as  when  the  late  Mr.  Williams  was  a  copartner  in  the 
concern. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  underground  workings 
of  the  Mona  mine,  in  the  year  1806,  were  227,  the  consump- 
tion of  gunpowder  17,0361b.   and  of  candles  S6,2SiS  lb.     In 

1807, 

^  The  discovery  there  is  said  to  have  been  accidental  \  from  the  mines  of 
Arltlow,  in  the  county  of  Wicklovr, '  issues  a  stream,  strongly  impregnated 
-with  sulphate  of  Cupper.  In  this,  one  of  the  workmen  accidentally  left  an 
Iron  shovel,  which^  when  he  found  ^onie  wcek^  aOer,  was  so  incrustcd  with 
copper,  8f  to  indace  him  to  suppose  the  metal  had  been  rra»»mtirr<{.  The 
proprietors  profiled  by  the  iiicidenc.  They  had  proper  receptacJas  formed 
far. the  reception  of  the  water  and  precipitation  of  the  metal,  and  the  «t|aam 
^^me  of  equal  importance  with  the  mines. 
9 
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190T«  S9T  were  employed,  the' consumption  of  gdnpowcier  ^ 
15,S45lb.  md  of  candles  93;adl  lb:  In  1B08;  122  men  were 
employed, *atfd  6,900  'lb.  of  gunpowder,  and  9,900  lb.  of  caiH 
diet  were  consumed,  and  subsequent  to  these  periods  the  enorgy 
in  workidg  has  considerably  relaxed. 

The*  sulphur  produced  by  roasting  the  poorer  kind  of  ores* 
after %eing  melted  and  refined,  is  cast  into  rolls  and  sent  to 
Londoii.  The  cones  are  chiefly  used  for  manufacturing  gun- 
powder  and  sulphuric  acid.  For  some  time  a  manufactory  oF 
green  and  bhte  hUriol  ti-HS  carried  on,  but  the  concern,  not 
ha'fiiig  been*  found  to  answer,  has  been  some  time  abandoned. 
An  iaA^iii  work  ib  conductetl  here  upon  k  very  singular  and  ad^ 
mtrable  plan.  The  argillaceous  earth,  forming  the  base  of  this 
neutral  salt,  is  fouhd  near  the  spot,  in  a  stratum  about  six  fe<l 
bentoth'the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  earth  is  laid  over  the 
heaps  of  ore  in  a  state  of  roasting,  from  which  it  becomes  im- 
pn^gnaft^  With  the  sulphuric  acid  gas,  disengaged  by  lieift 
from  the  copper;  and  when  sufficiently  saturated  the  comp#» 
sition  is'f^laced  in  shallow  pits,  filled  with  water,  where  it  it 
stirred  about  till  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  exceeds 
that  of  common  water  one-twelfth.  Then  it  is  conveyed  ia 
troughs  to  a  range  of  leaden  pans,  where  by  a  gentle  heat  a 
certain  portion  is  evaporated,  and  the  remainder  drawn  off  into 
refrigeratories  or  coolers,  to  crystallize ;  and  after  being  refined 
by  a  second  crystallization,  it  hecouie*  a  mercliantable  ar» 
tide. 

The  mountain  also  produces  an  ore  of  zinc,  which  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  is  exposed  to  the  roasting  kilns,  and  becomes  •- 
malgamated  with  the  sulphuric  particlus.  It  is  then  dissolv^ 
in  ^-ater,  and  aflter  the  process  of  evaporation  ami  crystalH2|H 
tion,  it  is  sent  ofl'to  the  London  market.  "  Nature/'  Mr.  P^Of 
nant  observes,  **  bath  been  profuse  in  bestowing  her  mineral  fir 
vours  on  this  spot ;  for  above  the  copper  ore,  and  not  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  yard  beneath  the  common  aoiU  is  » 
b«d  vf  yeljowish  greasy  clay,  from  one  ta  four  yanU  thick* 

co&tuiniug 


^optaingig  kmd  m-e*  and  yielding  frrom  six  hundred  to  ft  thpu- 
•and  poundft  weight  of  lead  from  one  ton ;  and  one  of  the  me* 
tal  yields  not  less  than  fifly -seven  ounces  of  silver.  Mixed 
urith  the  earth  are  frequently  certain  parts^  of  the  colour  of 
cinnabar:  whether  these  are  symptomatic  ot  the  sulphurous 
arsenical  silver  ores,  or  of  quick-silver,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
flecide.  SoiQetliing  interferes  with  the  successful  smelting  of 
this  earth  in  the  great :  insomuch  that  it  has  not  yet  been  ot* 
^at  profit  to  the  adventurers,  which  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  crucible  assays  of  it;  and  they  have  at  this 
time  about  eight  thousand  tons  on  bank  undisposed  off.  Since 
ihe  defiilcatiun  in  the  copper  concern,  more  attention  has  b^en 
paid  to  this  species  of  mineral  treasure,  and  smelting  work^ 
^ve  been  erected  on  a  large  scale ;  but,  from  the  very  high 
price  of  coals,  and  the  decreasing  demand  for  lead,  this  work 
if  at  present  on  the  decline." 

.  ^ML\yc0,  a  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  furiptterly  consisting  of 
^houses,  occupied  by  fishermen,  has,  by  the  labour,  requisite 
1^  l^heic  v^orks  so  increased,  as  to  become  the  size  pf  a  large 
Ifiwn;  aud  for  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants  has  a  well  sup- 
plied weekly  market.  By  the  returns  n^ade  to  government  in 
jl.801,  the  numiier  of  houses  was  }()2j,  and  the  population 
Mfiounted  to  4977 ;  of  which  the  number  of  15^1  were  reported 
to  be  employed  in  trade  an<l  manufacture.  The  town  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  a  lake  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  lately 
been 'drained,  and  is  now  in  u  state  of  cultivation.  But  loclu 
IMT  h\ch,  is  not  the  Welsh  name  fur  a  lake.  Uwcb  is  a  samly 
beach,  and  am  about,  which  forms  Amllnch,  exactly  descrip- 
tive of  the  site  of  the  place  in  its  pristine  state.     The  church 

dedicated 


-  *  Kesenrchcs  for  l«ad  ore  have  been  made  at  ibis  place  at  a  remote  pe- 
<iod.  In  llie  bottom  of  the  lake,  near  Par^s  niouiitaiUi  was  found  an  ancient 
ameliin^  hearth,  formed  of  gritstone,  and  several  pieccb  of  smelted  lead, 
about  four  uich  longs,  two  broad,  and  half  one  thick. 

t  Tour  in  Wales,  Vol,  TIL  p-  66. 


dedicated  to  Sir.  Eleuth  ^  a  laiitt  of  the  Britisih  calendar,  is  a 
neat  structure^  exclusive  of  this,  tile  town  atlbrda'  nothmg  tie* 
markable  for  the  Inquisitive  traveller.  The  port  is  a  Ikrge 
chasm  hetween  two  lofiy  rocks,  running  far  into  land,  and  iff 
at  low  water,  into  which  small  vessels  strand  to  take  in  their 
ladiog.  The  breadth  only  permits  two  vessels  to  ride  abrt^ttt; 
yet  is  sufficient  in  length  and  depth  to  receive  thirty  sloops  and 
brigs,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  totm  burthen.  Thii«  natiirel 
creek  has  been  much  improved  by  art,  »t  the  expence  of  iJbm 
copper  companies,  for  the  convenience  of  their  own  shippingi 
and  though  a  small  port,  is  well  adapted  for  the  business  of  ei^ 
portation :  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  too  much  exposed 
to  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  is  difficult  and  dangerous  of  «c^ 
cass  daring  the  prevalence  of  high  northerly  winds,  whick 
drive  in  a  heavy  sea  op  the  neck  of  the  harbour.  .     * « 

Since  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin's  visit  to  this  place,  its  appearanOii^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  have  experienced  aine- 
famcholy  alteration.  Poverty  was  then  the  general  lot  of'SM 
inhabitants,  yet  that  was  in  som6  measure  supported  by  labooiV 
and  sweetened  by  its  remuneration.  But  the  failure  in  tte 
mines,  and  the  present  inactivity  of  the  proprietors,  have  Cai| 
a  paralyzing  damp  upon  this  once  flourishing  place;  9wd 
changed  that  enviable  state,  so  pleasingly  described  In  this  atH 
thor's  interesting  tour,  when  during  the  time  of  relaxation. 

"^  Mean  time  the  song  w«iit  round,  and  dance  ood  sport. 
Wisdom  aud  friendiv  talk  successive  stole 
Their  hours  away  :  while  in  the  rosy  vale 
I^ve  breath* d  his  in faat  sighs,  from  anguish  ftee. 
And  fall  replete  with  bliss,  save  the  sweet  pain. 
That  inly  tbrilliug,  but  exalts  it  more." 

TllOMIOK. 

"  These  were  thy  channt  tweet.  Tillage  !  sfVorts  like  these 
With  sweet  succttsion  taught  e'en  toil  to  plea>e  ; 
These  ronodtliybowerK  their  cheerful  influence  shed. 
These  were  thy  charms—But  all  these  cbarnu  arc  fled  !•>— 

*  A  royal  bard  and  iftint.  who  flourished  froYa  about  the  year  640  to  7V^ 
One  of  lut  poetical  compositions  is  inserted  in  the  Myvyrian  Arcbaiology. 
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irouLaining  kad  ore,^  and  yielJitiji^  from  six  liuiidredi 
gaud  pounds  weight  of  lead  tVoiii  mie  Lor);  and  one  € 
tal  yields  not  1?*%  than  ^Ity-seren  oanc€<«  of  silvq 
iirilh  the  earth  are  fr&qucnUy  certain  partS;  of  lhe>k, 
cinnabar:  whether  these  are  syinplomjtic  ot  the 
arsenical  silver  ores*  or  of  quick-silvtrr,  I  will  not 
decide.     Something   interferes  wtih  the  suLxesstuI 
this  earth  in  the  great:   ia'^oumch  that  it  \yjk^  not  y^ 
lb  at  profit  to  the  ad  venturers  J  which  inight  reiisuii; 
pec't^d  from  the  crucible  assays*  of  it;  aiid   they  hi 
time  about  eight  thouisand  tons  on  bank  undisposed  q 
thu  defalcatiun  in  the  copper  concern,  more  attentio| 
j^md  to  this  species  of  mineral  treasure,  aivd  smell 
have  been  erected  on  a  large  scide ;  but,  from  the 
price  cjf  coals,  and  the  decreasing  demand  fur  lead,; 
is  at  present  on  the  tlechue." 

A>iLsvc[i»  a  village,  or  rather  hamlel,  fonuerly  ci 
jUPC  iiousesj  oc^Tupied  by  ftshermtn^  has,  by  the  labouj 
|||,^l(fai^e  works  so  tucreased^  as  to  t»ecome  the  si^Cji 
lawn  j  and  fur  the  demauiU  of  the  inhitbkants  ha»  ; 
f  lifd  wefckly  niarkeU  By  the  rettiriju*  nn^de  to  govi 
iHi^l,  i\%e  number  «if  houses  w^u  lO^j^  and  the 
9^iounted  to  4977  ;  of  which  tlu-  ntimbei  of  15j<1  we 
iu  Ixr  employed  in  trade  am)  niantifarinrc.  TJte  ti 
to  derive  its  name  from  a  lake  in  (he  vii^inity«  which 
been^drahicd,  and  h  now  in  a  stAte  of  cultivation. 
iH-hichp  is  not  the  Wil,«^h  name  ft^r  a  laki:.  Ltwct 
beach,  and  «*;*  about,  wl/tcb  fiinn*  AmtlxLxht  exact Ij 
live  of  the  site  oftlicplac^  m  iu  pnaiiie  ata^. 


W9  *  JDCGLBSEA* 

*■  Time  fwtleliMirttlMitpleBty  bode  to  blooi»» 

TlioM  call*  deiirMiiMt  ikk'4  bot  little  room, 
ThMC  bf  aMiful  tporlii  thai  gnc'd  the  peaceful  scene 
lAt*d  in  each  look  and  brightened  all  the  green  } 
ITieso*  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  sbore 
And  roral  mirth  and  inanneraare  ne  more/* 

In  etmtemplatrng  the.s«  cirmnistafices,  the  condkion  of  fh« 
mhabkmfs^  and  the  state  6f  the  sorroanding  districts,  the  mind 
h  led  to  inquire^  \^hether  these  mines  haTe  been  advantageous^ 
or  disadrantageoos  to  the  welfare  of  ihe  island  ?  And  all  coin- 
ad%  tO'  furnish  a  native  answer  to  the  question.  For  it  has 
toen  justly  observed  on  this  subject,  and  the  remarks  are  peca- 
Ikrly  applicable  to  Anglesea,  that  to  unning,  amoi^^  other 
eanses,  may  be  attributed  the  present  uncultivated  state  of  (he 
Mtoid,  and  the  immense  proportion  of  waste  lands;  Ibr  it  is  an 
otM^tration  that  ^applies  to  every  coiintry^  where  a  spirit  of 
Whiingis  discoverable,  there,  in  proportion,  the  spirit  of  patient 
ih&Mty,  ao  necessary  to  agrrculture,  flags,  and  the  labours  of 
VMmiidry  dwindle.  The  inhabitants  generally  become  poor, 
tod  the  fhce  of  the  country  wears  evident  marks  of  neglect  and 
Wretchedness:  a  system  of  adventure  is  generally  accompanied 
b]r  a  spirit  of  gambling,  and  a  mine  discovered  is  considered  as 
i  Ibrtune  made.  The  minds  of  the  inhabitants  are  called  oft' 
from  concerns  more  immediately  pertinent,  and  engaged  in 
delusive  dreams  of  imaginary  gain;  property  is  called  in  to  aid 
the  imagination,  and  the  aggregate  capital  and  labour  of  a 
district  that  would  have  ameliorated  the  soil,  and  made  the 
land  a  perennial  source  of  wealth,  is  sunk,  by  diving  into  the 
earth  some  hundred  fathoms;  only  to  convince  the  adventurers 
that  much  has  been  spent,  and  barring  the  failure^  nluch  might 
kave  been  gained.  Because  one  mine  has  answered^  and  a  few 
individuals  have  been  enriched,  all  expect  that  similar  pursuits 
must  be  crowned  with  equal  success ;  not  reflecting  that  where 
nocii  is  acquu^cdj  moch  must  have  been  risqued ;  and  if  but 

few 


fcw  bkf  profad  Sortam^  OMuijr  most  hiate  fiuled;  like  tte 
golden  dmmeffs  who  soppori  tlie  lottery>  couaiing  the  brger 
pruiesy  mthoot  cmee  eonsidertttg,  that  Uie  rery  nature  of  a  prise, 
bespeaks  a  blank,  and  the  larger  the  on^,  the  more  numeraaa 
mast  be  the  other. 

The  peasantry,  necessary  to  till  the  ground,  are  collected  !• 
one  or  two  barren  spots,  whereby  the  soil  is  deprived  of  tilt 
meaas  essential  to  its  improvement.  The  poor  are  easily  ea* 
ticed  to  an  employment,  however  dangerous  in  the  pnnmH^ 
OS  haaartions  in  the  issae,  from  the  higher  wages  held  «p  bjr 
the  adventurers;  high  wages  tend  to  coErupt  the  morals  of  the 
iswer  classes,  and  invariably  weaken  the  sinews  of,  Indastqri 
the  views  jof  the  .peasant  are  generally  confined  to  the  preaeal 
hou^ :  if  he  obtain  more  thaniie  can  properly  spend  to  day,  |i| 
h^  jost  the*  motive. for  labour  to-morroi^;  idleness  natur^l^ 
supenodHpes  vice ;  and  vice  is  the  in^Uible  road  to  misery  .aad 
want.  It  js  not  to  be  expected  that  these  people  should  caioik 
late,  or  that  they  should  observe,  what « produces  gresi  m4 
sudden  gain  to  the  proprietors,  -caniiot  ensure  certain  empjfyi 
ment  for  the  labourers ;  much  less  do  they  foresee,  thal^  .ui 
case  of  fiuUire,  they  will  bo  suddenly  turued  adrifl,  to  seek  f 
livelihood  where  it  may  be  found  ;  and  that  their  families  will 
be  lett  in  a  starving  state,  while  the  land,  on  which  the  burden 
most  fall,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  support  it.  Those  who  have 
ac<{uired  riches  from  the  bowcl^  of  the  earth,  and  thf  ir  united 
labours^  and  from  whom  they  might  expect  the  boon  of  ch^ 
rity,  have  left  their  residence,  and  repaired  to  the  seats  of 
hixury  and  dissipation.  Observations  like  these,  wUl  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  discriminating  traveller^  and  whoever  ha?  been 
attentive  to  facts,  cannot  .but  have  .remarked,  that  wheiiever 
mines  have  abounded,  agriculture  has  been  in  a  despicable  stajtc^ 
and  the  .lower  classes  generally  iu  the  most  abject  poverty* 
By  these:  remarks,  it  is  not  meant  to  despise  the  pursuits  of  mi« 
nealogy,  so  essential  to  our  manufacture^,  but  to  place  them 
in  their  proper  subordinate  rank ;  aud  to  say,  that  mining  should 
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never  meet  with  pointed  enrourmgefnent,  till  the  agrfculture  of 
2  country  is  in  an  improved  and  respectable  condition. 

The  district  to  the  norlb-%est  of  AniUvch   consists  princi- 
ripaHy  of  an  extensive   sandy  pla^in,  which  from  sonie  cuJti* 

^ated  partes  exhibits  marks  t>f  grtat  ftTtility.  The  coast  is  in* 
lersecied  by  &everal  creeks  and  bay^j  and  ofiT  it  are  three  sixiall 
islands  called  ihe  east,  middle,  and  west  Afotije.  The  middle 
«jae  also  h  usually  named  Inyii  Burlrig,  from  a  circumstance  re- 
otrdcd  in  the  IcgendiEiry  life  of  the  great  Irish  evangelist^  & 
Patrick ;  and  on  the  opposite  point  stands  a  churcli  denominated 
after  hiro,  Lu\nj>adrig.  At  a  short  distance  IVoni  thi«,  Cemlyn 
1^  aflbrds  safe  anchorage  for  small  veaselSf  aod  receives  the 
Waiefl  of  the  river  Gwj/^ir.  In  the  adjacent  parish  of  Ll.%m- 
imcncLL,  is  a  large  fallen  cromlech^  and  also  a  fine  cjuarry  of 
very  curious  aiid  beauiiful  mai'ble,  knovi*n  to  statuaries  by  the 
tmm^  of  IVrr/e  de  Corsica,  and  rcrJc  antkhc;  formerly  pro- 
cured from  Corsica,  or  lialy-  Its  variegiUed  colour.s  are  black, 
dull  purple,  divers  shades  of  green,  irregularly  disposed «  and 
lometimes  intersected  with  ubite  asbestine  reins.  This  is  2 
compound  species  of  marble,  partly  composed  of  calcareouK 
cartb^  !*oluble  tn  nitric  acid;  and  partly  tif  magneVian  j  the 
whole  constituting  what  is  termed  9crj>eniine,  in  sy&tems  of  mi- 
neralogy* From  this  tjuarry*  which  vvas  lately  purchased  for 
one  thousand  ptjunds,  blotkh  of  a  large  size  are  procured,  and 
capable  of  taking  a  high  polishj  they  are  cut  into  slabs,  and 
worked  up  into  chimney-pieces,  side  boards,  and  sepulchral 
urnamenls. 

Ysifa  Y  MoEL  RaoNtAiD«  or  the  hU  qf  Seals,  commonly^ 
called  the  Skerries,  lying  in  front  of  the  village  of  Llan- 
R 11  \^YL»Rtjs>  about  half  a  league  from  the  shure,  ts  inhabited  by* 
a  few  poor  sheep,  and  a  numerous  colony  of  rabbits;  but  is  sel- 
dom Visited^ except  in  the  season  of  putlins;  the  tarbulency  of 
the  heavy  sea,  which  nms  throuf:;h  the  narrow  channel,  j)fe- 
ftuting  a  prohibitory  obstacle  to  advcnliirous  curiosity.  The 
lurface  of  the  island,  is  composed  principally  of  bare,  or-  half 
covered  rockii,  and  on  its  hi^iieht  elevation  was  erected  about 
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fi^ymr \m,  m  figks  Ammi^^  far  tW  ootfT«hienee  ^' uMpsflha^ 

figatiag  totwieak  *  Ire1aiid;"Miil  the  porta  of'  LiT«rp<xrt''lM 

CbcMer/   Thoilgk  tbis  ligfft  'hat  been  cf  great  msnrice; ' jrti 

wreefct  tre  ititl  fireqwmt  on  this  coa«t,  and  to  an  ohservani  nilnril 

the  proJectiB^  promontory^,  en  the  opposite  aide  of  the  elMiMlt 

dmonSntted  €kdet  Rktsytinn,  fnrnishea  a  far  more  eligible  aiM 

Ibr  ft  phtfoa;  beeaaae  the  light  would  be  visible  to  aimiek 

grestef  extent'   This  Uland  anciently  fbrmed  part  of  the  piNK 

pmy,  belonging  to  tbie  church  of  Bangot*/«nd  Che  metnbenkiif . 

dttt'iJAthedral  daicned  an  exclosiTe  right  of  fishtiry  on  Sli 

slMret.*   By  some  inattention^  on  the  pert  6t  the  occleaiastied 

sicsrard,  Ike  pri? ilege  hud  beeh  invaded,  and  a  chim  set  np  bjr 

the  house  of  Penrhyn.    In  consequence  of  which,  about  Ihd 

year  14Mt  bllihop  Dean  made  inqnisitHm  into  the  nature  of  tbe 

plea,'  in  ptn&m  resumed  the  fishery,  aAd  on  that  occasion  h 

ttiditohafe  taken  twenty  eight,  "  fishis  called  Grftpaa,  wlMl 

Sir  Vmiiam '  Griffith  sent  his  son,  and  hcire  appanurte  wilk 

divers  men  in  harnes,  wiche  ryetwsely  in  the  seid  bishopcAs 

diocese  took  the  seid    fishis  from  the  servants  of  the   Mt 

bishopef/*    This  usurpation  occasioned  a  legal  contCRf,  which 

terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  prelaticr.l  right  to  thd 

fishery.    About  the  cliflTs  of  this  island,  sport  iniiumemble  muU 

titudes  of  fish,  principally  coalfish,  cod,  whltiug,  and  what  th^ 

Welsh  call  ^rarh»  the  Labrus  Unca  of  Lino'ccus. 

CAaaEc  LwYD,  a  good  mansion,  amidst  fine  luxuriant  plan* 

tations,  is  the  residence  of  Hol/aud  (Mffith,  Esq,  one  amon^ 

the  ftpirited  and  patriotic  gentry  of  An^-icsciSi,  who  from  Ihi^iP 

example  and  encouragements  are  (endeavouring  to  ameliorate 

their  country  by  improving  its  agriculture :%  the  most  pensi« 

nent  of  all  national  resources.  '     '* 

•la 

■  .   .  ■..  :i..r 

*  Briti»h  vcsmIi^  pasiinf;  (bis  li^ht  hoa^«{)av  one  pcnoy  per  ton,  foreign  do. 
two  pence,  and  the  annukl  produc  <'  from  thin  (oiinngc,  Mr.  Fennint  itatcn  in 
Ihe  yen  1750,  arooanted  to  1100.    It  Iihs  »iuce  iiicrea^d  to  upward^  oi  14001. 

%  By  tbe  exertionn  of  this  gcutleniun,  aad  his  laadablc  coadjutori;  •  aa 
agricallura]  society  has  been  lately  in«»tiluted^  which  liM  alrfcaiK';  tboogi 
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tn  the  parish  of  Llanfaiii-Vkcuioiinwy  is  a  stratum  of  ser- 
pentine raarble,  containing  narmw  veins  of  a  while  silky  as- 
besiine  kind  of  stibstance,  which  froitf  its  bnltle  nature  pre- 
Tents  the  stone  fmm  taking:  a  very  high  |K>lish  :  in  consequence 
the  t|uarrying  has  some  time  been  abfindoned*  This  has  been 
supposed  a  similar  substance  to  ibe  axbcstos,  indestructible  by 
fire,  which  ihe  ancients  considered  equally  estimable  in  va1u# 
liith  pearls;  and,  as  Plmy  relates,  only  to  be  found  in  a  terri- 
tory of  India,  where  rain  never  fell,  and  the  residence  of  poi- 
sonous serpents  and  fiery  scorpions.  But  what  forms  the  in- 
tersections of  ihih  cumpoimd  marble,  is  a  sort  of  tloscular  cal- 
careous crystallization,  which,  though  very  fragile,  assumes  a 
filmy  appearance. 

3fottachtyt  in  this  parisli,  from  ihc  name,  and  the  remains  of 
JL  chapel,  is  snid  to  have  been  anciently  the  site  of  a  religious 
liuuse«^but  the  appellation  was  probably  derived  from  its  liav* 
lag  constituted  a  part  (tf  the  possessions,  heloniiiiig  to  the  abbey 
of  Conway.  This  and  two  oiher  adjacent  farms  are*  to  the 
present  time,  exempt  from  the  paymeat  of  tiUies. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village  in  one  of  those  ancient  mo- 

iiaments,  called  mtini  hirion,  consisting   of  three    Urge    up* 

right  stones,  standing  at  the  dirtance  of  about  Ave  hundred 

ards  frum  each  other,  the  intermt-diate  space  forming  nearly 

equilateral  triangle.     In  the  vicinity  of  tliese  are  two  circu* 

T  encampments  wKh  a  single   foss  und  vallum,  denominated 
teil  Crwn;  and  not  far  distant,  in  the  parish  of  Ll^nflKW- 
N,  were  dog  up,  some  years  ago,  three  golden  bracelets,  and 
S  Bulla  of  the  same  metiil,  in  high  prtiserv.uion,  which  were  if) 

wfsessioQ  of  the  laic  Mr.  Pennant,  who  says,  that   he  kept 
bem  **  as  curimn  memorials  of  the   residcnce'of  (he  Romans 

ancient  Menu.*'  On  this  remarkiiblc  uiu^^iiient,  worn  by  the 
Romiui  youth.     Mr.  Whitaker  makes  tliisc  curitms  obsorva-  * 

tions : 


Htf  iiirfltic>-,  I'.iH  s«>ajo  infliJfjice  u|ioii  ibc  Mste  of  Hu^bmdr^  ;  aiid  pro- 
Vu»<-«  to  be  tl)«  luc^ni  iu  a  Jew  ^cara  of  cliajigliK  for  lIic  bcUcf  tlieftc« 
•t  cLr  ifUnd. 
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tions : — ''  This  well-known  ornament  of  the  Roman  boyn  was 
made  originally  of  leather  among  all  ranks  of  people,  I  appre* 
hend;  as  so  it  continued  among  the  inferior  to  the  last;  and 
thoagh  it  has  never  been  suspected,  it  was  plainly,  I  tbinlc» 
intended  at  first  for  an  amulet  rather  than  an  ornament.  That 
lively  spirit  of  religiousness,  which  I  have  noticed  before  ui 
the  genius  of  the  Bomans,  was  greatly  tinctured  with  supersti* 
tion.  And  they  hung  amulets  about  the  necks  of  their  chit* 
dren,  representing  difierent  parts  of  the  human  body,  and 
eren  those  which  are  characteristic  of  man.  Upon  the  samt 
principle,  assuredly,  bullas  were  originally  made  in  the  form 
of  hearts.  And  whA  seems  a  full  evidence  that  they  wor« 
amalets,  they  were  frequently  impressed  with  the  figure  of  the 
lexual  {Aurts  besides. 

But  they  did  not  always  retain  the  form  of  an  heart,  any 

iDone  than  they  were  always  composed  of  leather.    As  the 

wealth  of  the  state  and  the  riches  of  individuals  increased,  th« 

young  patrician  distingubhed  himself  by  a  bulla  of  gold,  while 

the  common  people  wore  the  amulet  of  their  ancestors.    And 

the  figure  of  an  heart  was  laid  aside  for  that  of  a  circle.    The 

hollas  then  became  so  generally  round,  and  some  even  bearing 

the  impression  of  an  heart  upon  them,  that  there  are  not  many 

of  the  original  form,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 

the  curious.    But  many  are  preserved  of  the  other ;  and  one, 

particularly,  was  discovered  about  40  years  ago  in  Lancashire, 

being  accidentally  picked  up  by  a  lady  in  the  station  of  Over** 

borough.     And  when  once  the  form  had  varied  from  an  heart 

to  a  circle,  the  gradation  was  easy  from  a  circle  to  a  segment 

of  it    There  was  some  fantastical  reason,  no  doubt,  the  sug« 

gesUon  of  the  original  superstition,  for  using  the  former.    And 

as  good  an  one  would  easily  be  found  in  the  reveries  of  religious 

folly,  for  adopting  the  latter.   One  Mancunian  bulla  is  of  thisfi* 

gure,  and  the  only  one  that  I  know  of  in  the  kingdom.    Very  few 

indeed  have  been  found  within  it.     I  recollect  none  at  present, 

but  our  own  and  the  Overborough  bulla.    And  many  cannot  be 

expected,  the  leathern,  that  were  lost  must  long  since  have 
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perished.  And  what  can  we  hope  for  of  the  golders  when  (hey 
were  thrown  off  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  a  patrician's  son 
was  not  likely  to  come  over  and  serve  in  the  armies  before  ? 
They  can  be  expected  only  from  the  sons  of  patricians  settled 
In  the  island,  and  employed  in  the  civil  or  military  offices  of 
the  country.  And  the  number  of  these  was  in  all  probability 
small."* 

Llantrisant  church  contains  a  plain  handsome  monument, 
tftcred  to  the  memory  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Hugh  Williams,  an* 
cestor  of  the  Wynnstay  family,  and  who  derived  his  descent 
from  Cadrod  Hardd,  a  British  chiefbin.  On  the  monument  is 
a  short  epitaph,  but  the  following,  engraved  on  a  flat  stone  be- 
neath, comprises  more  particulars. 

**  Hugh  Williams  de  Nantanog  S.  S.  Theologise  professor  hujos 
ecclesise  et  illius  de  Llanrhuddlad  rector.  Prebendarius  de 
Vaynol  in  dioces  Asaphen.  Comportionarios  de  Llanddinam  in 
agro  Montgomeriensi.  21  Septembris  statisanno  74.  Dmi  1670, 
libentissime  pro  gregibus,  fidei  suse  comissis  impendens  et  im** 
pensHS  ^p'claro  certamihe  decertato  cursum  peregit. 

Disce, 

Bont  pastorls  interest  non  tantum  pervigilare, 
Sed  impendere  et  imp^ndi  pro  gregibus." 

Sir  William  Williams,  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Dr- 
Williams,  was  a  distinguished  character  in  the  reigns  of  Charley 
the  Second,  and  James  the  Second.  He  became  a  scholar  ol 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1652,  but  removed  twp 
years  afier  to  Gray's  Inn ;  and  having  been  called  to  the  bar, 
was  made  recorder  of  Chester,  and  represented  that  city  in 
three  successive  annual  parfiaments :  in  the  last  two  of  which 
he  held  the  office  of  Speaker,  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Charley 
the  Second,  he  was  tried  on  an  information  of  libel,  preferred 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  haying  caused  to 
be  printed,  as  speaker  of  the  house,  the  information  of  TkamaM 

Dangcrjiel4» 

*  Hittorj  of  Mancbestvr,  Vol.  I.  p.  79.  * 


DmifnfiMs  gma,  Atd  Mt^thstanding  be  pleaded  in  abate- 
meoU'tbatb^  the  law  and  custom  of  parliament,  the  speaker  .of 
tiie  ooBfitmooif  aecbrding  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  as  a  siervaai 
of  thtf  house*  cukI  during  the  sessions,  had  a  right  to  speak,  sigib 
and  publish  its  proceedings,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  or* 
dered  by  that  honourable  body ;  and  that  the  speaking,  sigoiog; 
and  publishing  of  the  speaker  was  usually  considered,  as  its  own 
act  ajid  deed«  and  that  the  speaker  ought  not  for  such  assumed 
libeity,  to  answer'  in  any  other  court,  or  place,  but  inpar/«i- 
witni  ;  yet  for  licensing  ^e  said  information  to  be  printed,  the 
eeart  amerced  him  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  it  is  stated,  that 
Wwaa  ceimpeUed  to  pay  th^  greater  portion  of  the  fine.  Fie 
was  considered  the  moat  eminent  lawyer  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lured,  end  returned  knight  of  the  tAnre  for  Caemarroa  in 
three  parlianients.  When  James  the  second  acceded  to  the 
throne,  Mr.  Williams  was  taken  into  royal  favour,  and  madf 
the  king's  solicitor-general:  in  which  capacity  he  acted  at  the 
memorable  trial  of  /Ar  decen  bUhopi,  In  the  beginning  of  De* 
cemher  1687,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  at  White- 
hall; and  two  years  after  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  sl 
barooetcy.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Wat- 
kyn  Kyffin,  of  Glascoed,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  by  whom 
lie  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter ;  and  died  at  his  chambers  in 
Gray's  Inn,  July  11,  1700.* 

PaESADDVtP,  the  seat  of  iSir  John  Bulkeley,  lies  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  London  road.  The  house  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
aocjent  mansion,  once  the  residence  of  Httifa  ap  Cynddekv,  e 
progenitor  <^  one,  among  the  distinguished  North wal Han  tribes, 
wko^  According  to  Bowiandsf,  hold  his  estate  in  fseX,  by  attend* 

R  2*  iag  ^ 

*  See  Kimber  and  Johnson's  Baronetige,  Vo].  II.  p.  496. 

t  MocM  ABtiqiia,  p.  15f. 

t  Tkis  kind  of  atteadtncc,  which  comtieiited  a  condition  of  a  fet,  as  senriet 
did  9i  ivimof  tamttSt  appears  to  have  been  of  diTert  tortu,  according  to  the 
Mverai  occaiioiial  demands  of  the  prince,  m  time  of  peace  or  war.  the  pef- 
tons  subject  to  the  obligation  %rere  the  nobles,  or  barons,  and  therefore  the 
?  is  fnnifMeai  dswwiaatedi  kmrm^'Unfm^.   jaMseloidilmdoiiine* 


fu 
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ing  the  coronation  of  the  prince,  and  snpport'mg  the  canopy  <m 
that  occasion.  Near  this  p1ace>  out  of  a  small  lake  i&sues  m 
rivulet,  wKich  soon  becomes  tributaiy  to  the  river  A\%ik  ;  and 
at  a  little  distance,  in  a  field,  are  two  lorge  crnmilechs  ;♦  the  one 
standing,  and  the  other  dow  n.  The  table  stone  of  the  former 
measures  thirteen  feet  in  length*  by  nine  in  breadth,  and  is 
supported  by  three  others,  six  feet  in  height.  The  one  demo- 
lished is  nearly  of  equal  dimemions.  On  an  adjacent  eminence. 
In  an  erect  posture^  is  a  maen  htr^  or  upright  stone,  about  nine 
feet  high,  called  Liech'guen-faruyd,  whence  the  paruh  re- 
ceived its  appellation. 

GwiNDt;,  or  Gwindy,  considered  the  half  way  house  and 
the  posting  inn  on  the  mall  road  through  the  ij^land  from 
London  to  Ireland,  being  nearly  an  equal  distance  between 
Bangor  ferry  and  Holyhead,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
^vjiij  wine,  and  ty,  a  habitation;  euphonized  accordiof^ 
to  the  genius  of  the  British  language  into  d^\  a  com- 
pound term  equivalent  to  the  wine-house.  On  this  '*  comfort* 
tbte  inn/*  as  Mr,  Pennant  terms  it,  he  ob?;erveSj  "  there  are 
few  towns  in  Wales,  which  have  not  one  of  that  name :  but  the 
tise  has  long  been  lost.  In  old  times  most  gentlemen's  houses 
had  one  in  their  neighbourhood,  where  they  met  their  friends 
and  retainers,  Vy  ^rfigampio,  or  to  exert  feats  of  activity.  Here 
the  gentieraan  kept  a  cellar  for  wine,  which  he  retailed  for  h» 
own  profit.  Here  they  passed  the  day  in  archery,  wrestlings 
throwing  the  sledge,  and  other  manly  exercises.  At  first  the 
drinking  was  moderate ;  but  at  length  the  purpose  was  abused  ; 
and  these  places  were  made  the  sanctuary  for  all  sorts  of  crimesis 
eommiited  by  the  dependents  or  friends  of  the  owner  of  th« 
gx^iind^t  who  were  recommended  to  his  care  :  and  there  Llaxu" 

iMddion 

fo«f  under  ten  Anti  both  of  frcH-men  m  well  ai  vassiti,  oter  whom  ihej  wert 
ford*  ill  fee.  And  the  tesriied  liisturiBo  of  Auglenen  thin  It  it  «  que»liott 
worth V  further  invettjgation,  i*hcthcr,  prerioui  to  the  time  of  Edward  X\yt 
thirds  there  wm  nu^  iQch  a  thing  at  fee-sim^^te  existing  tbrottgb  W»Icsj  cm- 

cepi  white  It  titcci  Hi  nohle  feiidaior^  po*se5iion«. 

*  Thi»i»iiot  included  in  a  lift  nf  tntntjr •right  ofthe^e  «acieat  tDoaamente 
entjisemtf  d  hy  Blr,  Din^^kj,  tii  jet  f  ii^ble  ia  the  iiluid. 
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mdimi  i  €•  pcnMi  t«li»  came  r^^^anded  from  a  i^nrdm^ 

iwiio  ptotecttd  iM  ggmpwition  coulii  be  made  fcr  th^ir  cnmc»,*^ 

The  kmpiidiitg.  of  Wakf^  proTerbial  ia  hittory,  is  injured  bf; 

ibisilatemeiift}. endthe  gliott»  if  gbotta  nofw  walk» must  be.aee^ 

feiwiay  lor  lalirfaeiiqiip  durin^^  the  dead  of  night,  i^lkiiy 

in  ftairific  array,  Ihimi^  the  spacious  bailor  kngHtrawi^  pair 

si^  of  •Bo^jfckaa,    This  aacienl  building  oonToit^  into  m 

bame«soDoet}iesmof  JZ%ri^XJl0we{f«a}>ifw%ii»  thefiis^ 

sheriff  appoialed  finr  this  island  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eightl^ 

snd  which  office  he  held  iiy  royal  mandate  ''durante  termine 

yi$m  mm/*  as  hmg  as  he  lived.    This  distinction  be  received  ai 

anadoMerledgmeni  for  senrioes,  perfiffmcd  at  the  head,  of  » 

coaqwny  on  bahalf  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  at  the  celebrated 

balde  of  BasumtA/o/d.    Fart  of  his  house,  during  his  shrier^ 

ality,  constiteted  the  counly  prison^  the  dungeon  of  which  is  stiy 

rwmaining>   The  property  now  belongs  to  X  JB.  ^uiTm»,  JEif. 

who  has  a  handsome  mansion  at  Rbd-hill  near  Beaumaris*. 

Leaving  the  mail  road  at  Llamtmcsiibdle^  another  branched 

off  ao  the  right  acrois  the  aands*  which  are  fordable  at  very 

low  water  to  Pmtki9,  where  in  a  bleak  and  dreary  situatioiw 

atanda  PsNanos  hall,  a  handsome  modem  luaiision,  lately 

erected  under  Ihe  direction  of  ilfr.  Defferd,  and  the  present  rcsi* 

dence  of  LeAr  SMui/<m. 

HOLYHEAD, 

Scnmninated  in  British  Caer  Cjfbi,  or  the  fortified  place  of 

Cybit^  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  at  the  north  western  extre* 

R  3  pity 

^  Tow  *«  W«ki,  Vol.  11.  p.  ia9.  It  it  with  reioctance  that  the  writer  of 
thb  work  li  oWiged  to  differ  in  opinion  on  the  occasion  from  an  aatlior«  who 
kat  evinced  tnch  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
dM  principality.  Bat  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in  Wales  every  tingle,  ^ 
isolaled  houie,  has  some  appropriate  dikinctive  uaroo»  generally  taken  ffooi 
the  MMml  attendant  circumstances  of  the  situation.  In  other  ca.«es  from  the 
shapes  eonstnictive  suhstance,  or  colour  of  the  boiidinK :  Gwynty  or  Gwtpt^jf, 
is  limralljp  tha  wkii§^mui,  so  called,  from  iU  being  white  washed,  and  thk 
tatfe  has  reodeiid  the  appeUation  very  general  through  cha 


f  Hi;  P^naaat  Hatas,  that  be  wp»  mnMuaed.  Corraeus,  and  «  son  of  Sn- 
dokc  of  Cocairall,  lacdved  his  idigibat  educatioa  aader  UUaryM, 

bishop 
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inity  of  Anglesea,  ca!!cd  Inys  Cyhi,  ftortk  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  an  eminent  British  saim,  who  after  tvshing  Gaul,  and 
distinguishing  himself  by  bis  refutation  of  the  heretical  opinions 
of  Arius,  returned  to  his  native  country  ;  and  here  in  pious  re- 
tirement spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Though  it  doea  not 
appear  the  Romans  e?er  made  any  aettletnent  in  Ireland,  yet 
from  the  account  furnished  by  TaCitus*,  respecting  their  con- 
nection with  the  British  Isles,  it  is  evident  they  traded  with  thai 
country  ;  when  its  ports  and  harbonrs  for  commercial  purpoiei 
itpere  perhaps  more  frequented,  than  at  any  tuhfequent  period- 
pKo  place  could  be  berter  adapted  for  such  an  intercourse,  both 
[by  the  short  distance  between  the  British  and  Hibernian  shores  ; 
i  projeciingfar  westward  into  the  3Iare  Vergiriumof  Ptolemy, 
Jtiow  denominated,  the  Irish  sea;  and  its  lying  in  the  vicinity 
tf  the  Roman  stations,  on  the  western  coasts  of  Finvia  Cac&a^  i 
tiensis.  From  various  remains  of  fortifications,  in  which  the  dis* 
criminating  peciiljanties  of  Roman  workmanship  are  discover- 
ablp,  it  is  highly  probable  the  port  was  in  possession  of  that  en- 
terprising people.  On  the  Bummit  of  the  momitain,  called  Ptn 
Catr  Cybi,  is  Cuer  iti/r,  a  circular  btiild'mg  ten  feet  indiameteft 
which  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
phatoi,  or  watch  tower.  On  the  side  of  the  moontain  funa  a 
long  dry  wall  ten  feet  high,  in  many  places  regularly  faced,  tmd 
quite  entire.  The  precinct  of  the  church  yard  seems  to  put  in  ^J 
»n  eijual  claim  for  antiquity.  The  form  is  a  parallelogram  about  ^| 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
broad.  Three  of  the  sides  consist  of  massy  avails,  six  feet  thicks  j^ 
and  seventeen  in  height.  The  fourth  is  open  to  the  harbour^  H 
having  only  a  low  parapet,  laid  on  the  precipitous  cliffs.  At 
each  angle  in  a  circular  bastion  tower;  and  along  the  walU  are  ^H 
two  rows  of  round  opening.Hj  or  oeillets,  four  inches  in  diameter,  ^^ 

having 


^iihop  of  Poitifrii  and,  m  honoar  of  hif  latfTottor'*  tnentory,  eAlled  ont  of 
the  bc^d  land*  of  lliU  insular  *poi.  St.  Hi!ar/$,  now  St.  liirt'i  point,  Mf, 
Oivcii  111  hh  CdiubriaTi  Biogii[)hj  wijs>  h€  was*  !von  of"  SelyT  «b  Gefahlt«i 
Xrbjii"  «jid  fluurutied  m(be  sixth  century. 
•  In  Vita  Agricol*. 


hmmg  dMiMidt  MMMthly  plaittered.  Tbe  cement  nixed  witk 
oewift  pcbblM^  is  extrencly  bard,  and  thi$,  in  conjunction  firith 
'  filler  circiUBitance^  exhibits  e?ident  marki  of  Roman  masoiu^y. 
Some  aotiquariei,  howeyer,  are  of  opinion^  that  the  place  was 
ftrtified  in  the  sixth  c#mury  by  Ciuwallon  Law'kir,  to  r^pel 
Ibe  a^^pcaiioos  of  the  Irish  PictSj  who,  after  the  departure  of 
the  Sonaiis,  made  frequent  depredatory  incursions  into,  this 
prt  of  Britain. .  These  maranders*  invading  Anglesea,  after 
iia?ing  massacred  many  of  the  islanders,  at  ^  place  still  deno* 
ainatedj  fron  the  cruel  circumstances,  Cerrigy  Gxiydtkl,  or  the 
Htbemian  rock^endeaToured  to  establish  themseWes,preparatory 
to  folwre  hostilities^  by  fortifying  a  place,  called  Di^  dryfgL 
Oq  this  occasion  Gaswallon,  who  had  recently  ascendied  t)i# 
throne  of  North  Wales,  assem|;>led  an  army,  mistrched  against 
tha  Mivaderst  forced  them  to  a  battle,  and  having  slain  Sir^fl 
their  leader,  made  ample  retaliation  on  the  spot,  wiiich  fonpa 
the  iifte  of  the  present  town  of  Holyhead,* 
•  ArdigUm$  house  is  said  to  have  been  erected  here,  by  prince 
Maelgwyn,  so  early  as  the  ktter  part  of  the  sixth  century  :t  but 
the  house  for  canons  regular,  called  the  college,  appears  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hwfa  ap  Cynddelw,  lord  of  Llys  Llifon, 
a  cotemporary  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who  commenced  his  regal 
career  in  the  year.  1137.  The  head  of  this  institution,  formerly 
one  of  the  three  spiritual  lords  of  Anglesea,Mr.Peniiant  observes, 
was  usually  denominated  "  PenclasX,  or  Fencolas,'* ;  but  by  the 
inscription  on  the  exergue  of  the  ancient  seal,  belonging  to  the 
chapter,  "  Sigillum  Rectoris  et  capital!  ecclesia  de  Caer  Gybi," 
it  appears  his  customary  title  was  that  of  recior.  He  was  styled 
in  a  subsequent  period,  provost ;  for  Edward  the  Third  bestowed 
f  the  provostship  of  his  free  chapel  of  Caer  Cube  on  his  chaplain 
Thomas  de  London,  for  which  the  king  in  1351  dispensed  with 

R  4  bU 

*  Rowland*!  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  147. 
t  Historj  of  Anglesey,  p.  29. 

I  Thit  it  probably  a  mistake  for  Peneai$,  that  ii»  a  dhief  jadge  in  eoolSfet- 
astical  matters,  or  a  receiver  geacral  of  a  distrist. 
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terrices  to  himself/'*  The  original  number  of  canons  is  un- 
certain; by  an  inquisition  made  in  the  year  1553,  twelve  per* 
sonsi,  styled  prebendaries,  were  found  on  the  pension  list,  re« 
ceiving  an  annual  .allowance  of  twenty  shillings  cachf.  Prior 
to .  the  dissolution,  the  provost  had  an  income  of  thirty  nine 
marks,  one  chaplain  a  stipend  of  thirteen  do. ;  and  two  others* 
each  a  moiety  of  the  latter  sum.  The  estimate,  therefore,  made  in 
t|M  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  its  annual  revenues,  as  amount- 
ing to  only  twenty-four  pounds,  must  have  been  an  under  valu- 
ation. This  college  was  granted  by  James  the  First,  to  Francis 
Morris,  and  Francis  Phillips*  It  afterwards  became  the  pro* 
perty  of  Rice  Gwynne  Esq.  who  in  the  year  1640  transferred 
the  great  tithes  io  Jesus  College  Oxford,  for  the  maintenance  of 
two  scholars,  and  two  fellows^. 

711^  collegiate,  now  the  parochial  Church,  is  a  handsome  em- 
battled cruciform  structure^  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  aistesv 
and  transept,  with  a  square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  low  flat* 
kind  of  spire^  The  present  edifice,  exclusive  of  the  chancel,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 
third  The  inside  of  the  entrance  porch,  and  the  external 
part  of  the  south  end  of  the  transept  are  decorated  with  rude 
carvings.  On  the^atter  are  the  figures  of  a  dragon,  a  man  lead- 
ing a  bear,  and  other  grotesque  representations.  On  the  pedi- 
ments and  battlements  are  cherubic  heads,  and  on  one,  t>vo 
figures  m  a  supplicating  posture  with  this  inscriptive  prayer, 
'<  Sancta  Kub :  ora  pro  nobis." 

A  School  was  established  here  in  1745,  and  the  school-house 
constructed  of  materials,  taken  from  an  ancient  religious  build- 
ing, called  Llan  y  Owyddel,  or  the  Irish  church.  Sirigi,  an 
Hibernian  chieftain,  having  been  here  slain,  as  previously  stated* 
waa  interred  in  this  place  ;  and  canonized  by  his  countrymen, 
his  shrine  was  long  frequented,  for  the  reputed  miracles  per- 
formed at  the  tomb. 

As 

*  Newcourfs  Repertorlum,  Vol.  I.  p.  453. 
t  Willis's  Abbics,'  Vol.  I.  p.  303. 
I  Tamier*s  ^utit.  Mouast. 
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Am  A*txiuLT  Booh  tnd  bttU  have  lately  beiea  i 
{wlilic  accomnibdatioo,  but  the  town  poaaesMt  few  gtUidUnl' 
ftr  Uie  Toltriot  of  plemire.*  It  coiuisliof  one  prindjMl  MMV 
wiA  terenl  detached  'buildings  end  occording  to  the  MmM' 
in  18D1,  the  number  of  houses  was  473,  and  the  popnlrt>»* 
nmoanted  to  SIM.  The  weekly  market  on  Satotdaye  ia]Ml 
iiqppliedv  paiticolarly  with  fish.  ^^r-j^ 

Hie  island  on  which  the  town  is  sitw^ed,  being  the  ncsHMl 
point  of  land  toward  Dublin,  has  always  occasioned  it  to  htOSKO- 
m  resort  of  nnmeroos  persooi|»  P<^^ng  between  England  nair 
Ireland.    The  passage  by  sea  both  from  Ltv»pooland  Ftel^* 
gate,  has  been  Ibond  extremely  haaardous,  owing  to  the  ^iek^i 
vkff  of  the  Welsh  coast;  along  which  vessels  to  and  from  etttf ' 
of  thooe  places  most  consequently  pan,  for  farif  the  lojrlgcrt 
and  during  heary  gales,  by  having  been  under  the  necessity  ef 
naming  it,  lAany  wrecks  hare  occorred.    The  seperior  advaii* 
tage^  therefore,  Holyhead  presented  for  this  maritime  coo^nni^ 
nication,  induced  individnals  first,  to  fix  upon  it  as  a  station  iijr 
the  pnrpose ;  and  goTcmment  afterwards,  as  the  rendeavoos  of  * 
the'  packets,  or  veiisels  charged  with  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails.    The  eligibility  of  this  port  for  the  motual  intercourse  b^ 
tween  the  two  countries^  arises  from  ships  being  able  in  a  shoiC 
time  to  clear  the  land,  in  less  dagger  of  getting  embayed,  1 
from  the  above  mentioned  havens ;  and  the  distance  by  ^ 
considerably  less.    The  extent  of  sea  between  Holyhead 
Dublin,  is  twenty  leagues,  which  the  packets  generally  sail  in 
twelve  hours.    They  have  been  known  to  run  it  in  six :  but'in 
•tormy  weather,  or  contrary  winds,  the  voyage  has  taken  qp 
two  or  three  days.    Six  are  in  the  constant  employment  of  tiie 
Post-Qfficef,  and  from  these  being  remarkably  stout  and  widl 

construoed 

*Ittf,  however,  in  tn  iiuprofing  state  ;  the  streets  hnvo  latdjr  been  aev 
paved,  ibe  eansewajt  nipaired,  and  a  Urge  new  inn  and  hotel  opened  fortbo 
better  aocoausodatioa  of  trmvelleri. 

f  One  goet  oot  evefy  daj,  except  Thortday  >  and  barring  accident,  relnmi 
tlM  ncjLt  moniing . 


titummml  amp$i  UrMgly  wmA9A,  and  h^inmg  tkilM  dutf- 

Itvt;^  iftrtMft  4itail«n  have  wMma  kappeMd.    The  kttriamr 

ttttbna$A  by  tlM  cliflb  widar.tb»  chiircii-yaH»  and  a  anall 

Mtfid  calM  Inya  Cybi,  oli  wbkh  U  a  light.  .The  tide,  hawerer, 

•iiift  tapidlf  #ut,  and  the  port  becomes  a  dry  harbow. 

*'''Hdlyb^  eoMtilatiiig  rach  an  fanportant  toattmaiicatkin  be* 

'tireen»  what  till  aince  the  late  union,  ivnre  eentiderad  the 

MMr  kingddOM,  haa  rteently  become  thenifafeoior  national  in- 

Mitigatiobi    Facility  of  intercourse^  so  rsssential  to  tbe  in- 

kvealaof  eaah»  has  huidably  occnpied  the  attentien  of  f^rem- 

'iMnt.    IVfio  plans  were  presented  for  the  accomplishment  c/ 

'ihrndesimble  dbiect.    The  first  in  contemplation  wa^  ta  erect 

'  nyier  at  P^vthyn  Uyn,  twenty-two  miles  soiathFWest  of  Caer- 

'^  naeten;  which  from  the  statement  might  thus  bO'  rendered 

'•eneofthe  best  and  safest  harbours  in  the  kingdom.^    That, 

■hiwefer^  for  reasons  more  of  a  political  than  a  patriotic  natnre, 

'  -waa  abandoned ;  and  the  second  adopted.    This  wis  building'  a 

'yier  en  the  eastern  side  of  Holyhead  harbour,  and  thus  enabling 

.'  itaceaelate  ride  at  anchor  in  firar  fathom  wativ/  instead  of  being 

ettandedi  or  lying  aground.    Prerioos  to  this,  before   a  ship 

^anld  get  oot»  the  tide  must  flow  three  hours  at  spring,  and  fiwr 

91  neap  tides, 

I  ThisimproTing  plan  is  now  executing,  and  in  further  aid  of 
%0  a  new  road  is  projected^  to  be  made  quite  across  the  conntry, 
Aom  Csdnant  Island,  n«ar  Bangor  Ferry,  to  the  port,  by  which 
An  distance  would  be  reduced  from  twenty^five  to  eighteen 
idles;  and  several  hills  also  aroided.  The  portion  from  Lady 
'ftanley's  rilla,  to  Holyhead,  will  shortly  be  completed.. 

For  the  further  accommodation  also  of  the  port,  a  new  ^ki 
'lenje  has  been  erected  on  a  small  island,  or  rather  protruding 
ffock,  to  the  west  of  the  head,  called  the  South  Siaek.*  The 
light  is  produced  by  Argand's  lamps,  and  the  elei ation  abore 

the 

*  Hie  tea  breads  to  powerfollj  in  the  Btrrow  cbsnnel*  tfiat  oabost  ciHild 
itcn  it«  Penoiu,  therefore,  to  tee  the  light-hooM,  are  rafted  over  ia  a  kiai 
•i  haaketf  bj  isf^ihi  of  blockf  and  rope*.  -       * 


thrlef«I«rtiMM|^  H  aboitl  two  hindred  feet  Tbtt^  it><iM« 
Uraded  vpon  a  gimad  icale,  so  that  the  visibirity  hxttmit 
thraagh  the  wholcr  «f  OMrnanron  bay.  The  principle  befaif  oft 
molviog  lightf  rtnden  it  taMly  dittingtiffshabltt  (roni  the4M 
OB  the  bland  af Slurries ;  from  which  it  bears  touth-weetlMlf 
ami^' dUitaat  nearly  eight  milet.  The  promontory,  mknif 
talHitiiUJUtui, m eitlwraii immenta  precipice,  or  hugef 
of  racki-  hdloared  «io  moflniagiiiftceiii  caves :  one  it 
littly  worthy  of  obtervatioiu  It  'hat  reiceivcd  the  Tulgar  .op* 
pellation  of  the  Parliamentohooae,  from  the  frequent  wito  Atado 
by  aitter  partiee  (Oiee  this  wonderful  carems  it  being  only 
aeoeieiblo  by  boats,  and  that  at  half  ebb  tide«  It  is  one  of  those 
aioal  phenomena  produced  by  the  action  of  sea  water  npoa  «lho 
sohdrie  pstrts  of  stratified  rocks;  more  especiallyy  where  caka* 
\  snbstances  are  prevalent  in  their  composition.  Orand.  ft^ 
:  arches  of  difierent  shapes,  supported  hy  pillars  of  rockk 
adnbitnch  a  magnificent  scene,  that  cannot  fail  toastonisb  ftka 
beholder,  onaccustomed  to  Nature's  bolder  works.  The  pio* 
montory  oonsists  of  high  clifi  of  farious  heights^  abounding 
with  large  caverns,  which  afford  shelter  for  innnmerable  birdi^ 
Mchas  pigeons,  gulls,  razor  bilhi,  ravens,  guillemots,  coraio» 
rants,  and  herons.  On  the  loftiest  crags  lurks  the  peregrine  &I* 
eon,  the  bird  so  high  in  repute  while  falconry  continued  a  fash» 
lettable  amusement  The  eggs  of  many  of  these  birds  arc  sought 
after  as  delicious  food,  and  considered  as  a  great  treat  to  the 
epicurean.  The  price  procured  for  them  is  a  sufficient  indueer- 
aent  fir  the  poor,  to  follow  the  adventurous  trade  of  egg  taking; 
but  in  this,  as  in  the  pearl-fishery  on  the  coasU  of  Persia^  the 
gains  bear  no  tolerable  proportion  to  the  danger  incurred.  The 
alventnren  having  furnished  themselves  with  every  necessary 
implement  for  the  business^  while  the  sun  afibrds  assistance  by  bib 
beams,  enter  on  the  terrific  undertaking :  two,  for  this  is  a  tiada 
in  which  co-partnership  is  absolutely  necessary,  take  a  station  ; 
he,  whose  turn  it  happens  to  be,  or  whose  superior  agility  ren* 
ders  it  eligible^  prepares  for  the  rupestrian  expedition :  a  strong 
stake  is  driven  into  the  ground  at  soma  distance  from  the  edge 

of 
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of  the  clilT,  to  which  a  rope  of  su6Qcient  length  to  reach  the 
lowest  haunts  of  t ho jC  birds  is  affixed  :  fastening  the  other  end 
round  hi&  middle^  and  taking  the  coil  ou  faisarmj  atid  laying 
hold  with  both  his  hands>  be  throws  himself  over  the  brow  of 
the  cllIT;  placing  hi^  feet  against  its  sides^  and  carefully  shifting 
his  hands,  he  gradually  descends  till  he  comes  to  the  abode  of 
the  birds ;  than,  putting  his  left  hand  into  the  hole,  while  sua* 
pending  himself  with  the  others  he  takes  possession  of  its  con* 
cents;  carefully  placing  the  ^ggfi  in  a  basket  slung  at  his  back 
for  the  purpose.  Having  despoiled  all  the  nests  within  his  ex- 
tent of  rope>  he  ascends  by  the  same  means  to  the  edge  of  the 
cliff*  where  his  partner,  w  hose  duty  hitherto  was  to  ^ard  the 
•take»  crawlmg  on  hands  and  knees,  aObrds  him  assbiance  in 
doubling  the  clifli  which  otbcrwiiie  he  \%ould  be  unable  to  do* 
Dangerous  employ  '  a  slip  of  the  foot,  or  the  haml  would  in  an 
mstutit  be  fatal  to  both :  instances  have  occurred,  where  the 
weight  of  the  one  overcoming  the  strength  of  the  other,  botll 
have  been  precipitated  down  the  craggy  Iteep,  and  their  man* 
gled  carcases  buried  in  the  ocean :  but  these  are  rare.  To  a 
stranger  and  bye  standur,  this  occupation  appears  more  danger* 
ous  than  it  really  is  ;  in  persons  habituatiid  to  bodily  ditiicuhy. 
the  nervous  sy^em  becomes  gradually  braced,  and  the  solids 
attain  that  state  of  rigidity, which  banishes  irriiabiUty  ;  while  the 
mind,  accustomed  to  scencji  of  danger,  loi»cs  that  timidity  uhich 
frecjuently  leads  to  the  dreaded  disaster.  To  the  person  whoso 
heart  palpitates  at  the  near  approach  to  such  heights,  it  must 
appear  a  presumptuous  employ,  and  daily  instances  of  its  fa- 
laiity  might  be  expected;  but  fact  di^monstrates  the  contrary^ 
and  serves  to  prove  how  much  we  arc  the  creatures  of  habit^ 
and  tu  what  an  extent  diiTiculty  and  danger  may  be  made  su- 
bordinate to  art  anU  perseverance,  A  sight  of  this  perilous  eiu* 
ploy  will  remind  the  beholder  of  that  fine  description, 

•*  lUw  fearful 
•*  And  <!iMy  Ml* to  ctat  oi>e*t  <*yes  mj  bw  I 
**  Tl»e  i:rcjw9,  and  chougliiii  lUat  wing  Ihti  lutdwii^'  uir, 
*■  Slu!w  icavce  w  gross  us  beetles  ,     Itiilf  wjky  down 
**  lI■^g'iUl.c  ^hoguiht-'rssuirtijblre;  df<»udsiil  tfi*de.!'*  SbiUicfpeor*. 

ThLy 


AMUMbu  W^ 

This  duMvered  member  of  Angletet,  wliich  from  the  ami* 
teref  pious  persoDf  interred*  received  the  name  of  Holy  Iibpd» 
has  hiul«  iBbteqiieal  to  the  Berdic  period*  peculiar  attentiQai 
paidit»insreligioittp<M]itof  view.  The  fbimdationi  of  Cqpci 
f  Omrttm,  Oapa  St.  F/raid,  SfcS^c.  are  stall  traceable  •'amongst 
fevenlwhicfa  are  scattered  abont  this  holy  promontory."  The 
vfaol^  of  this  naall  island  consists  principally  of  barren  rockiw 
or  dreary  sands.  A  conunon^  called  Towyn  y  Capel  ia  bonded 
en  the  western  side  by  rocks,  over  which  daring  the  prerahnce 
of  higlh  winds  the  sea  breaks  in  a  most  stupendous  and  awfbl 
amnner :  many  cS  these  from  being  sunken  at  full  tide*  an 
justly  the  dieadof  nuuriners.  The  southern  part  of  this  traotef 
country  constitutestheparishofJUosoo^,  in  which  near  what 
is  called  Four-mik  hridge,  is  a  quarry  of  serpentine*  or  marble^ 
eentaining  a  green  amianthus  or  brittle  asbestos*  similar  te  tbai^ 
'  ^Mf  ieosly  described*  under  the  title  of  Verde  di  Corsica.  Tim 
ebanneU  dividing  this  from  the  other  part  of  Anglesea*  is  nar- 
'fow*  and  fordable  in  places*  at  low  water.  The  great  Irish 
road  b  carried  over  a  bridge*  called  from  the  circumstance  of 
iu  fiMrmerly  having  been  a  ford*  Rfydy  Bom,  or  Rhyd  y  Font. 
The  ccmntry  from  hence  to  the  south  western  part  of  die  island, 
is  uninteresting  and  dreary*  and  the  unpleasant  impression^  it 
oocanons  to  the  traveller*  are  increased  by  the  reci^rrent  and 
reverberated  sounds  of  distant  horns.* 

ABERFFRAW* 

Or  Aberfraw,  situated  at  the  place*  where  the  river  Ffraw  dh- 
eharges  its  waters  into  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name*  was  one  of 
the  three  royal  residences  of  Wales ;  and  a  seat  of  their  pria- 
eipal  courts  of  justice.    Here  the  Northwallian  princes  had  fbr 

centuries 


*  Thew  art  eoBttintlj  toanding  la  all  directions  to  «t]l  t)ie  Itboofett  s» 


"As  Nipsciivr  fl^8■  te  tbeir  mtalt. 
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centuries*  a  iriagnificeni  palace,  and  here  was  dcpoaited  one  of 
ilie  three  copied  of  the  celebntcd  code  of  laws*  enacted  by  the 
gi^at  Ciwnbrkn  legislator  Howtl  Dda  or  Ifywel  Dda.f 

Few  vestiges,  houever,  at  present  are  left  to  mark  its  former 
grcHtrtess.  Some  trifling  remains^  of  the  ancient  palace  are  shewn 
10  the  walls  of  a  bulHing.  now*  used  at  a  barn;  but  thiii  is  only 
tmiltgou^  conjecltire.  By  the  returns  made  to  government 
UDdtr  the  population  act,  the  number  of  houses,  in  1801^ 
amounted  to  11 9 ^  and  inhabitants  to  9^.  The^e  hiid  employ- 
Oient  prindpally  in  husbandry  and  hshing.  A  small  harbour^ 
capable  of  sdmluing  sloops  of  forty  tons  biirtUen,  is  of  some 
little  advantage  to  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  facility  it  affordt 
for  the  exportation  of  com.  Several  thousand  bushels  of  oat«> 
tnd  barley^are  annually  shipped  at  this  port;  an  evident  proof 
of  file  fertility  of  the  irtrcumjacent  country.  Though  the  mar* 
Ifcc  has  long  been  d)scoutinutd»  yet  there  are  io  this^  aa  m 
many  other  places  in  the  j>»land,  two  chapels  for  the  people  gt- 
nerally  denominated  Methoihsts;  the  one  for  those  ot  Cglvini*- 
tic,  and  the  other,  fur  those  of  Amiiuian  tenets* 

Here  was  born  Walter  Steward,  wha  according  to  Row- 
lands, was  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Sifuardt  or 
Stnartf,  kings  of  Scotland  and  of  England.  «  We  have/*  he  says, 
afler  enumrrating  several  distinguishing  particulars*  in  favour 
of  his  native  island* "  by  a  strange  compensataon  of  Providenca^ 
the  honour  to  say,  that  her  late  majesty,  queen  Anne  of  glurl- 
ous  memory,  as  well  as  some  of  her  royal  ancestors  before  her, 
tnjoycd  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  principality  of  Wales,  by  right  of  inheritance, 
from  persons  who^e  descent  and  origin  were  ^om  the  Me  of 

Anglesey. 


II 


*  Rodertc  the  Girat,  tbout  the  j^ear  870,  fixed  t)pon  this  p?act  sstbe  mt 
orgov«rmut'at  fur  iiis  successors,  and  from  that  period,  it  continu&d  to  be  a 
ro^il  rciid^tice  till  ihc  di*Bth  of  Lleweljrnj  in  1382. 

f  Aiwtlif  r  transcript  of  tliii  cckbiKted  syitriu  gf  Juriipttidcucc  km  otdcred 
i&  be  kcjtt  alio  at  Dinevawr«  in  Caerinartbctubiro  i  and  a  tbiid  ia  tb«  coitoil^ 
<rf  ib«  Pi^cion  of  Law, 
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Anglesey.  For  she  had  the  name  of  her  family,  and  the  crown 
of  ScotlancI,  as  descended  from  Walter  Sirward,  who  was  bom  al 
Aberfiraw ;  the  crown  of  England,  in  right  of  the  lady  M^r* 
garet  Tudur,  paternally  descended  from  Oipen  Tudur,  of  Peora* 
ynydd  in  Anglesey ;  and  she  inherited  the  principality  of 
Wales  from  Gwladm  Ddu,  only  surviving  daughter  and  heir  of 
Llewtfyn  ap  Jerwerih,  prince  of  Wales,  born  and  bred  in  Angle- 
sey, who  was  married  to  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer ;  by  which  mar* 
riage  the  inheritance  of  the  principality  of  Wales ;  in  right  of 
bloody  came  to  the  house  and  family  of  York,  and  by  them  to 
the  crown,  where  it  now  happily  rests."^ 

Near  this  place  have  been  frequently  found  the  amulets  call- 
ed gUiniau  nadroedd,  or  snake  gems,  supposed  to  have  been 
manefs^ttred  by  the  Romans,  and  given  to  the  fuperstitieiia 
BritOM  in  exchange  for  their  ex  ports. f 

It  is  commonly  brHeved  among  the  vulgar,  that  about  Mid* 
•oaimer  inakes  congregate,  when  joining  their  heads  togetiier^ 
and  giving  a  conjoint  hiss,  a  kind  of  bubble  is  formed  in  tii^ 
heed  efoneof  t)iem;  which  the  other,  then  resuming  hia  hiss- 
ing. Mows  f<Hrward  till  it  comes  off  at  the  tail.  This  afier  ii 
has  become  hard  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  resembles  a  glasa 
ring,  which,  whoever  has  the  good  luck  to  hnd,  will  prosper  m 
all  their  future  undertakings. 

The  above  account,  still  strong  in  Welsh  tradition,  was  given 
by  Pliny  centuries  ago  in  his  Natural  History,  which  need  net 
be  repeated  in  his  own  language ;  a  spirited  poetic  translation 
having  been  given  by  a  late  ingenious  poet. 

'*  ButtcU  mf  yet 
From  (he  grot  of  charms  and  &pGlI«, 
Where  our  tutirou  sister  dwdlii. 


Bceapivs 


*  Moua  Antlqua,  p.  175. 


t  These,  made  of  glass,  are  of  a  rich  blue  colour,  some  streaked,  aod 
lodierfl  plain.    The^  are  now  ased  to  cure  a  cough,  the  ague,  or  assist  cbildrea 


Br  Minus,  hsi  thj  holj  btnd 

Ssfely  breugbtthe  Drtiid  wtuicF, 
And  tlic  potent  .^(^i^rr-ftnue. 
Gendered  '/ore  the  •utiimnal  [tH)on  ; 
Whrii  in  iindiilatitig  twine» 
The  fommin^  snakes  proHBc  join  ; 
When  thry  hi*i,  anJ  when  Ihc^  bear 
Thv'iT  won'drout  egg  aloof  in  air  ; 
Thence  before  to  earth  it  fall. 
The  Drald  in  bis  httlIow*d  hall, 
Iti;ce»Te«  the  piiir* 
And  instant  RJei, 
FollowM  bj  the  envenom 'd  brood 
•Till  lie  ctfw»  th«  cr^rtal  flood.* 

In  thh  vicinity  also  is  the  smaU  lake  nt  Llyn  Coron,  abotil 
two  miles  in  circuniieTence,  abounding  with  several  kinds  of 
fish*  partictilarly  trout*  and  Guyniad  ;  which  induces  num- 
bers to  frequent  it  in  the  summer  season>  fur  the  amusement  of 

angling. 

In  the  church  of  Llasgadwalader,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Cadwallader,  last  king  ofthe  Britons,  who  appointed  it  one 
cf  the  sanctuaries  for  the  island,  the  stone,  mentioned  by 
Rf>wlands,  still  remains^  forming  the  lintel  ofthe  soutbera  en- 
trance doorway ;  and  has  the  inscribed  face  downwards*  Tht«!» 
combined  with  the  obiiteiaiion»  of  time*  has  rtndertjd  it  difficuTl 
lo  decipher;  and  antiquaries  have  consequently  ditTered  as  to 
the  import  of  its  meaning.  The  above  author  says  it  is  to  be 
read  thus, 

Catamanus  Eex  Sapiemtissimus  OriNATissiMua  Omkicm 

•  This  inscription  he  supposes  to  have  been  comtnemoraiive 
ef  Caiumanut  or  Cu4fan,  the  grand  faiher  of  the  founder,  who 

wat 

•  3Ia  son's  Caractacat. 

f  A  fae  ilmile  ia  given  on  plate  IK  of  the  Mon»  Antrqot  Heitorata*  u^d 
VcTuw  U.  a  corrected  one  by  the  Kditor.  Uav'mg  latef^  ci.amincd  ll^m  botli* 
iIm  laitev  ii  cvideotljf  the  least  inaccurate.  9 


In  obitum  Owini  Wdodt  annlgeri^  qui  obutt  6,  di«  Jpril  Ao»  Dul, 


iir/ij  tivfmlijrmafmor  quia  nohiU  Hgnum 

Oweo  ^<  patria  vivem  fuU  uiiie  lignum. 
£t  lignum  vfUBfdMt  iuafata  JOeo. 
Ft  litis  ista  meo  po^nii  monumcnta  parcnti 
SUprccor  ut  tecum  nonien  ita  Omen  idem. 
1602. 


I 

P  Boi>OftGAN   18   the   handioroe  residence   of    Owen  Puiland 

^^  ^^^frie»  Eip  The  house  situated  on  an  eminence,  cloihed  wtlki 
^f  wood,  in  a  small  park,  well  supplied  with  deer,  is  an  elegant  mo* 
'  dcm  tlructure,  coniisting  of  a  centrt^^  and  two  wings ;  erected 
altct  the  design  of  Mr.  Detferd,  an  architect  who  Ilhs  evinced  iu 
Mm,  Aod  several  others  of  his  plans,  a  very  considerable  portion 
^g^mme  taste. 

LiA»igauTioLts,  the  birth  place  of  Da.  HERaYMAUaicc^will 
^^  erer  he  remembered  by  the  lovers  of  literature.  Hb  falher  was 
^B  cttnte  of  tbe  parish,  and  Henry,  after  receiving  a  scholastitt 
^H  education  at  BeaiHnaris ;  wa-s  by  the  liberal  conduct  of  Sir 
^V  Leoline  Jenkins,  principal  of  Jesus  College  Oxford,  admitted 
in  tbe  year  16G4,  at  the  age  of  sixteen^  servitor  of  th^  learned 
acniinary.  His  extraordinary  genius  was  soon  discovered,  by 
thai  uttgacious  ob^ierver  of  men  and  manuers.  He  was  elected 
a  schobr  upon  tbe  foundation,  and  on  the  next  vacancy  ad- 
Tajiced  to  the  fellowship.  On  Sir  Leoiine  Jenkins  beij  g  sent 
ambassador  to  Cologne,  Mr.  Maurice  attended  him  on  the  em« 
bassy ;  and  became  his  particular  frit^nd  and  associate,  during  thm 
Ume  of  his  useful  services  at  ditierent  foreign  courts.  On  his  re* 
torn,  after  a  very  long  and  arduous  residence,  in  which  Mr.  Mau- 
rice had  eminently  disting\iished  himself,  adorned  the  protes- 
9ion  he  had  cboseit^  and  made  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 

6  #gtablishtdt 
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successively  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Litchfield^  and  Worcesttr,  tn 
whoj^  recommendation  Arclibishop  Sandcroft,  of  pious  tnc- 
mory,  appointed  him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains.  Here  he 
obuined  leisure  for  writmg,  aud  had  a  fine  opporhmiiy  for  dis- 
playing his  polemical  abililies,  David  CtnrJatm,  a  noncotifor- 
mist  divine,  aboat  this  time  had  publfshed  a  tn-atiitej.  tntitled 
♦'  No  evidence  forDioces^an  Episcopacy  in  the  Primitive  times,*** 
which  Mr,  Maurice  completely  riftited.  In  this  conti^overay  a 
most  curious  charge  was  made  by  ^lr.  Maurice,  respettiog  hi* 
literary  antagonist,  which  applies  with  peculiar  strength  to  si- 
milar discussions  in  the  present  day.  That  he  had  often  •'  to 
complain  of  the  fjitigue  he  underwent,  in  WTiting  hiii  answers  to 
Clark*?on  "  who  for  the  sake  of  demorrer  would  convert  villages 
into  towns,  and  Tice  versa;  particuhirJy  respecting  episcopal 
•cats,  or  jurisdictions.  In  1691  Dr.  Maurice,  having  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  rectory  of  Ne win gtoUiMTis  elected  Margari-tprofes- 
|or  of  divinity  in  Oxford  ;  and  soon  after  taking  j>osi*ession  of  the 
annexed  prebend  in  Worcester  cathedral,  sufTering  severely 
from  the  contenlion  of  enviable  competttor»>  he  fell  a  marlyr  to* 
^liseasc,  arising  from  ihe  cnnsecjuent  spleen. 

MalldraeLh  or  JMuHtfacih^,  an  arm  of  the  ica,  flomng  far  ii[» 
into  land,  constitules a  verr  curious  geological  phenomenon.  The 
directioii  issouth-wcKi,  to north»cast,  extending  from  Llanddwyn 
[>oint  to  Llangefni  bridge;  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles*  II 
is  0ank£d  by  two  ranges  of  limestone  rock,  Which  run  in  the 
tame  line  of  bearing,  either  separate,  or  coalescing  to  Red- 
wharf  bay»  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Island.  This  grand 
opening,  Mr.  Rowland's  supiK)S€fl,  was  formed  at  the  deluge,  by 
Vhe  immense  portion  of  land-locked  water,  tliat  lay  in  a  widely 
expanded  bottom  on  the  north  cast  side  of  the  tiland;  which 

forcing 

•  TUe  ftppcl!*(ion  of  diii  e«tiary  hss  Wn  iuppfj»ed^efi»e<l  from  Uitli  »nA 
tf^eth^  tliil  h,  the  evil  or  dMngCfeui  »*ilid  i  a  iiiunc  so^cicnrly  «ppropri»te 
(torn  the  \uamr4it  of  poajiBg  at  certain  atntet  of  hilf? ;  but  {%«;rh>»p«  it  ni»y  btt 
more  cocMttcut  wiili  il»e  ^eriiuA  ot  ilie  Uagnag^*  nud  d»c  niiurc  of  ihe  tub.* 
tlatu:^4j  wifich  coinpoie  thfi  Iraclli,  H>  refer  it  lo  maU^  soJt,  or  yicldiag  j  m% 
€n\\g  «t4<rci»irc  of  lUt  i;eucrai  (Jiitriicicr  of  tbeie  mndt. 


■ 


intlnif  its.  pafliage  tlftOitgh  a  i ooky  ridge,  by  the  hnpe^iiom 
power  of  the  element,  formed  one  of  those  venU,  called  ooo- 
ijfdd ;  and  the  pas»  aboTe  Llangefai  obtains  to  the  present  tiau^ 
the  name  of «'  Camg  y /arwyllt,  or  the  eruptive  rock."  What 
this  learned  author  observes,  respecting  the  pressure  of  the 
waters,  carrying  down  by  their  specific  gravity  the  soil,  previ- 
<Risly  loosened  by  their  reverberating  violence,  is  evidently  ma- 
■ihst  in  t^  actual  state  of  this  tract  of  country.  Opposed  }q 
the  mndsr  thrown  up  with  the  influent  tide«  the  alluvial  matter 
intermixes,  and  forms  a  mass  of  various  soils  in  the  numeroos 
depressions;  consisting  in  some  places  of  fine  meadow  lanjd 
occasionally  overflowed ;  iu  others  of  rushy  moors,  and  broken 
tnrbaries. 

lliese  circumstances  of  the  di£ferent  nature  of  the  soil,  akd 
the  occasiottalrecessionofthe  recoiling  waters,  induced  person|# 
at  ju^  early  period,  to  form  a  plan  of  regaining  from  the  Pro- 
tttosilike  Tisitor,  some  of  the  lands  thus  apparently  unjustly,  gr 
wantoidy  seized.  An  tmbankmeni  was  formed  across  t][ie 
Traelh,  by  which  a  vast  quantity  of  very  fine  land  was  draincid^ 
aad  secured  firom  the  depredations  of  the  sea.  The  benefits  of 
this  having  been  for  cezUuries  lost,  a  new  work  was  undertaken 
and  completed ;  but  owing  to  some  very  culpable  neglect,  what 
Slight  have  stood  centuries,  was  suffered  to  decay  for  want  of 
the  requisite  repairs^.  The  sea  made  its  way  through  several 
places,  the  waters  rushed  over  the  beautifully  verdant  and  Iux« 
vriant  meads,  and  the  disrupted  banks  still  exhibit  a  melancholy 
and  striking  instance  of  what  energy  or  iudoltnce  effect  to- 
wards ameliorating,  or  deteriorating  the  state  of  a  country. 
ilere  however  let  the  writer  proudly  turn  to  the  rising,  and  he 
trusts,  persevering  spirit  lately  displayed  on  this,  as  well  as  sc- 
verai  other  occasions,  in  this  naturally  productive  county.  A. 
acheme  has  been  some  time  in  contemplation,  and  is  now  about 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  for  erecting  anollicr  embankment 

S  2  \i]pon 

^  Thii  was  carried  Qcnm  the  Traeth,  a  little  be)o>t  the  villBge  oC  Tret* 
itnfk,  moi  im  abdia  a  mik  nad  a  iiAtf  aa  lea^tfa.  *  ,  ; 


fT^ 


AltSLCSEA. 


tipon  a  more  enlarged  sea! e»  anil  durable  plan^;  whieli  wheii 
Bccomptished,  wilt  form  a  most  adiranlageous  coinmuni cation 

^4>etwefn  the  dtfferent  parts  of  the  island,  by  the  new  road  in- 
tended to  b«  carrird  acro^  the  €tikbankmeni>  exclus'ire  df  the 

it^uantity   of  valuable  lands,  which  by  this  work  will  be  reco- 

L>ered  and  drained.     But  this  long  useless,  at  least,  tznaccommo- 
'dating  tract,  has  still  more  yaluable  attractive  claims  upon  th« 

[Handhiylders,  and  those  interested  by  local  tte«t  rtiperting  its 
intriniiic  Tabic.    The  line  of  depression  between  the  limestone 
boundaries  of  this  Traeth,  and  with  great  probability  in  the 
amc  bearing  to  Traeth  coch,  abounds  with  strata  of  coat  .*  ihm 

pTeing,  as  far  as  the  miners,  observations  have  gone,  are  thick, 
the  beds  extensive,  and  the  coals  of  a  most  excelfent  qoality. 
few  years  since  shafts  were  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  Tref^ 
dracth  ;  but  from  some  of  those  common  fatalities,  whicli  erer 

tmttend  large  concerns,  not  conducted  by  science^  nor  supported 
by  upirit,  the  promising  work  apparently  failed  ;  and  was  im- 
prudently abandoned  in  despair.  But  failure^  In  some  in&tance^j 
produces  compeittion  in  others.  A  new  trid,  tmder  the  at»' 
^ices  of  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  Mr.  Meyric,  and  others,  has  met 
rith  the  wished-for  success.  Coals  have  been  raised,  the  ob* 
itructtotis  from  water  are  removed  by  a  powerful  steam  engine  ; 
be  united  endeavours  of  the  proprietors  augur  much  gatn  la 
hemselves,  and  manifold  advantages  to  the  island.  The  itevr 
urks  are  at  Pmtrc  Bercii%  about  five  miles  north  easterly  of  the 
did,  and  these  two  points  manifestly  indicate  the  line,  for  further 
researches  in  quest  of  this  invaluable  fossil,  Of  what  importance 
be  opening  of  sufficient  coalieries  for  the  supplying  thecountry 
rith  fuel,  would  be,  may  be  deduced  from  two  very  serious 

.&cts;  the  second   of  which  results  from  the  first    The  enor*^ 

mous  high  pricef^  coals  bring  in  the  island  in  a  great  measure 

operates. 

*  A  iMetiag  was  lately  held  at  Llanccrni^  for  taking  into  coiuidisrartaQp 
tile  propriety  and  jrnmediate  expediency  of  such  an  undertakJDgt 

t  Anglejca  i*  fumuhed  wiih  thU  necessary  article  from  the  eoal-workt  m 
Lan«uhira.    Coaii^  at  I«ivaf|iool#  aeU  for  t««lf«  ami  tbirteea  aktlluigi  p«r 


J 


ji>cef.ftstA. 
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«Ii«ril3esas  i  pretiibition  of  their  use,  among  Ihe  inferior  dasscj 
•f  tht  iuhabiunts.  The$e  are«  therefore,  under  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  spendini^  a  portion  of  their  time,  in  going  in  quest  of 
fuel.  Peat  and  turf,  after  diggings  dryings  carrying,  housing, 
itc*are  far  from  being  cheap  articles  ^  and  alt  cannot  obtain  a 
•vflicient  quantity  of  tltote  kind^  of  firing*  Their  wants  there- 
fore must  betuppUedp  by  collecting  sticks,  wood,  gorse,  fern,  and 
qthvT  com^u^uble  sobstanceflf  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
)tc4gtA  h^we  been  destroy edf  quick  fences  prevented  from  at* 
tuning  their  desired  growth,  ai>J  the  lands  left  in  that  open,  or 
d^eoceleu  state  In  which  they  appear  through  maiiy  p^rts  of 
th^  county.  Thus  agriculture,  and  the  whole  system  of  rural 
economy  materially  sufiers:  tlie  smews  of  the  island,  a  highly 
prodtictive  husbandry » are  constantly  weakened  ;  and  a  district, 
wLich  from  the  natural  nchness  of  the  soil ;  and  other  adyan* 
ti^eou*  circumstances^  might  assume  the  luxuriance  of  para- 
diae,  we^s  in  numerous  instances  the  garb  of  sterility,  of  dere- 
lict imods»  and  a  deserted  country.  The  obstacles  it  presents  to 
the  mtroduction  of  various  manufactures  in  diverse  operations 
of  whicb»  cools  are  essentially  requisite,  is,  though  a  second* 
ary«  not  an  unimportant  can^ideration.  For  the  cormection  be- 
tween agriculture  and  trade  is  so  intimate,  and  the  reciprocal 
advanUges  so  great,  that  their  approximation  is  in  all  cases,  but 
especiftUj  in  insular  situations,  a  most  desiiable  object^  Nor 
fhoiild  it  be  omitted,  since  Anglesea  has  opened  her  subterra> 
oeoui  treasures,  that  even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  obtaining 
coals  at  a  moderate  price,  must  be,  as  it  long  Las  bcen^  a  grand 
desideratum:  particularly  to  the  holders  of  mineral  property. 

Xven  while  the  exuberant  mines  in  the  mountainous  ridge  of 
Trysclwyn  were  in  full  work,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
ore   was  necessarily  shipped  to  other    places^  productive  of 

^  coal ;  for  the  purposes  of  :^melting  and  refining :  and  to  thit 


s  a 


circumstance^ 


|0B«    But  ■ficr  the  eipencc  ol  frclghttgp  hy  ics,  land  farriije,  and  the  in. 
port  duij  are  Added,  Uve  price  i»  erabaoccd  to  the  di^trcsiio^  tUB  ^i  tm9 

pguBdi!! 


circumstance,  among  some  few  otherSf  Ufty  pcrtltpt 

butcd  the  present  languishing  state  of  tbc  concern,  and  the  little 

prospect  of  its  being  In  a  more  flourishing  condition. 

NEWBOROUGH, 

Across  the  ^lalldraeth  estuar}',  the  sands  of  whi^  arc  fbrd- 
able  at  low  water,  ahout  three  railes  from  the  «ea  shore  stands 
this  small  insignificant  place  in  the  scale  of  towns.  Owing  to 
the  difficult  pa:48  over  the  Traeth,  it  is  seldom  Yisitcd,  hut  by 
travellers,  whoae  object  is  something,  surpassing  common  amase-^ 
men!.  Yet  whoever  passes  Bodorgan,  and  has  previously  m^dc 
his  exploratory  inquiries  respecting  Aberfraw,  will  he  ikiclined 
Id  pay  some  small  attention  to  Ncwbo rough,  so  intimately  con- 
nected  in  its  history  with  the  former  village.  The  British  nvime 
was  Ehos-vair,  and  here  was  a  Llys  or  royal  palace  of  the 
Northwallian  princes,  whn  appear  occasionally*  as  safety  or 
prudence  dictated  in  tho«e  troublous  times,  to  have  taken  up 
iheir  residence  at  this,  or  the  other  palace  north  of  the  Tra^th. 
Originally  a  f?eat  of  justice  for  the  comot  of  Menai,  it  continued 
to  he  so,  long  subsequent  to  Its  having  been  subjected  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Edward  the  firM,  annexed  it  to  the  roy- 
alties of  the  prince  of  Wales,  erected  the  town  into  a  c<>rpora- 
lion* ;  granted  a  gild  and  mercate,  with  other  privileges;  whieA 
were  coniinned  by  a  parliament,  held  in  the  reign  of  Ed^-ard 
the  third.  It'  had  the  honour  of  sending  a  representaiive  to  the 
Biitish  senate  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and  again 
in  the  first  year  of  Edward  the  sixth,  who,  in  the  foUinving 
year  transferred  the  elective  franchise  to  Beaumaris.  By  vir- 
tue of  its  ancient  charter,  Newborough  is  still  governed  by  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  two  baiKffs,  with  other  assistant  officers; 
'but  the  pristine  glory  of  the  place  is  now  no  more,  and  its 
jreckly  market,  formerly  held  on  Saturdays,  is  disconUnued. 

By 


*  |len0«  it  fffCfiffd  tlie  English  n nine  of  h^r¥i*h9r&ugh. 


BfA^WOMi  )dleii.mM01)^dbeiUiiiamofkoit9es'W8s  17«,«d^^ 
thtrpopiikllnD  uaamMi^io599ptvMk.  Someof  these  are  enf-r 
plowed  in;  tbe  matiu£uivniig  oCnnlimg*  nftU^end  cordagb,  whidkt 
ktier;  from  its  being  compMeedbf.^  apecies  of  see-reed  gnaa^, 
are  ca]l^d^riuMar-«iorAAg!)aepes4  pothers  in  the  .labours  of  .hiifl»T 
bandry>  and  a  few  in  fishing.  .# 

Inlhe  Titeioity  of  whak'lns  been  considered  tbe  domestie 
ofaflfMlto^iJsrMiyai-pdaaej  is  ati^aprightitdne/ bearing  a  con^ 
i  JMoriplaoD^  -thus  read  by  Mr,  Rowlands.  v  v 


^duft  ;.«<••  FiLiua  CviiiiiciMj  EaEXiT  Uuxc  Lapiobm.*^.    ' 

The  astbor.  of  the  Historj^  of  Angtesea  reads  it  differently,   ' 

-• '  .       '•...«.. 

-      ''F^LIUS  ULaiOl.fiBEXITHl/NcLAPJDBX/'*    - 

•  Ilk  aaf^fMsed  to  have  been  set  up  for  some. Danish  chieftain 
epfaoMl  in  battle- hece.  .  This  is  probable,  as  .the  Danes  wem 
jBsAirinch  to  infest  this  part  of  the  coast :  and  .similar  sepaU 
cbssl  monmnents  are  frequently  found  in  Scandinavia*  .    « 

,  Newborongh^  it  is  observed  by  the  Hon*  Daines  Barrington^f 
was  celebrated  in  Wales,  for  being  the  residence  and  birth* 
place' of*  John  Mobga)!,  an  old  blind  nmsioiaB,  who  was  among 
the. last  that  understood  playing  upon  the  ancudtot  instrumesit 
called  the  Crwtk,  whence  the  modem  f  iolin  ^md  viobnceDo 
were  probably  derived.  A  man  by  the  name  of  WiUiams  also{ 
abont  the  same  time  was  both  a  performer  on  these  curious  iiH 

S  4     .  •    strumenii, 

*  ^  A  pUst,*'  l^r.  Pennant  observes,  '*  of  which,  Qoecn  Kliiabetb,  in  tffi« 
deroess  to  soch  of  her  subjects,  who  lived  on  sandy  shores,  wisely  prohibit 
tbe  extirpation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  misfortunes,  which  have  sittci  hap* 
^eiwd;  of  having  half  the  parish  Ilit^e8  in 'the  unstable  tands,  bj  the  irag«  nf 
tvHipeita."    « Tour  in  Wale^,  Vol.  IH.  p.  5.  ":  ' 

Sm  also  the  dire  effects  of  these  fleeting  laodt  in  Cordioer^i  Lcttcri  pn  ^ 
Raiotand  Prospects  of  North  Britain. 

'■      1         • 

t  Archeaologia,  Vol  III.  p.  58, 
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.strampots^  and  also  n  menufacuirer  of  t!uim.  He  wu  b3r  traiir 
a  barber,  And  re&ideat  at  Holyhead.  Bm  both  these  Crwdercw' 
are  dead,  the  crwth  is  intirely  disregarded,  the  eDthuatanic 
altt;ntion  once  paid  to  ita  full  vibrating  strings  is  no  more ;  and 
ibe  reroembraoce,  auricukrly,  like  the  aouodii  of  dyiDg'mnsio 
mt  a  distance. 

LLXNDDWY^f^  the  ^ontier  parish  to  New borongh^  towards  the 
sea,  foriii\a  kiiid  of  peniiisulai  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
with  meaU,  or  sand  hills.  The  driftiiigii  from  theae,  during  the 
prevalence  of  Mtrong  westerly  winds,  fleeting  over  the  adjacent 
lands,  form  a  sad  annoyance  to  the  vicinity.  Amidst  a  sandy 
flat,  surrounded  by  rocks,  near  the  shore,  was  an  oratory  of  St. 
Dxvyntoent  the  daughter  of  Brychan  Urth^  a  holy  man*  who  lived 
in  the  filth  century.  A^  the  British  yenuSj  or  tutelary  saint  of 
lovers,  her  votariet  were  very  numerous.  A  church  having 
been  built  on  the  ^pot,  a  shrine  erected  to  her  memory,  was 
•Hended  by  multitudes  of  devotees  in  the  ages  of  superstition; 
and  the  religioiis,  who,  from  ihiscircumi^tancet  were  induced  to 
lake  up  their  recluMe  residence  here«  made  no  small  gains 
froni  the  pious  ignorance  of  tile  people*  The  patroness  of  am- 
atorial  connecticms  was  profusely  supplied  with  votive  offerings, 
by  sighing  nymphs,  and  rejected  swains*  to  secure  her  interfe- 
rence and  good  o0ires,  in  softening  the,  otherwise,  obdorate 
hearts  of  the  tle5ired  objects.  The  bard  of  Bro  ginin  thus  beau* 
tifuily  addresses  the  sea-born  goddess,  *'  Dwynwen^  fair  as  the 
htiary  tears  of  morning,  thy  golden  image  in  its  choir,  illumined 
with  waxeii  torches,  well  knows  how  to  heal  the  pains  of  yon^ 
der  cfo^s-grained  mortals,  A  wight  that  watches  within  thy 
choir,  blest  is  his  happy  labour,  thou  splendid  beauty  ?  with 
aSiclionsor  with  tortured  mind  shall  none  return  6*om  Uan* 
ddwyn,*** 

Here  subsequently  is  said  to  have  been  an  abbey^  founded 
for   Benedictine  monks>  bat  it  |>iobdbly  was  only  a  cell,  of  a 

very 

*  Worki  of  Dsvydd  aft  Gwil^o,  printed  ia  LaadoJi>  1789,  by  Owea  Joq«s 
lid  WUlisaiOwea. 


tchnpter  ofcuaonfl ;  far  il  apfirars^  by  im  tnqtitlttian 
I  in  lh€  time  of  Edwurd  ihe  TfttrJ^  there  were  on  this  tntci  of 
Und  ottly  ei^bt i»om»(1  houAeSt  or,  as  they  wtrir^  tlicn denrnninafod* 
wskt*^  The  i-etigtotix»  howrrert  wens  nciiply  supplied  l^y  the 
i>MaifOtta  received  irom  the  ptlgrinis^  who  resorted  to  this  plact 
!•  pny  Iheif  drtoirs  to  reliqueji;  and  to  pr*>cti9tf  an  heMhorr 
cmociff  iht  diving  into  futurity,  caHed  •x^'^K*»«*«,  or  divina* 
iMlby  fHiibcA  And  so  wealthy  was  the  treasury  bt  longing  Id 
lilt  ihrine  oI'Dwynwen,  in  the  time  of  Owen  Glyndwr,  that  it 
taMStne  ft  subject  of  a  very  serious  depredatory  quarrel.  Ar-^ 
^QOillg Iftihe  visitation,  made  in  ihereigaof  Henry  tbe  eightb, 
tiie  revenoes  constiiuied  one  of  the  richest  prebends  belonging 
to  the  caUicdrnl  of  Bangor. 

Ttib  part  o(  the  coa^^t,  from  the  several  narrow  i^andy  coves 
b«i»e«ii  the  rocks,  calculated  to  riui  in  wroall  vessels  unobserved 
b^  revenue  officers,  wa?!  formerly  much  the  resort  of  smug* 
glMa^' but  the  commercial  regulsitions^  ktely  adopted  by  gts 

mmenl^  have  nearly  stopped  this  illicit  tj  adc. 
Abcrmenm  Ferry  lies  ahaost  opposite  to  Caernarvoa  bar, 
era  IS  a  ntiy  narrrow  and  diilicult  enttance  tnfo  the  port  of 
CaanttTvoo.  inside  the  bar,  the  straits  are  twu  miles  over,  but 
thfi  aands  render  navigation  almost  as  dangerous  within,  as  with- 
Qot*  This  is  oneoftlie  ^ive  ferries,  sanctioned  by  authorityi 
betweeia  tbe  island  and  tbe  nia inland.  These,  after  the  sub* 
ductioQ  of  Wales  to  the  king  of  England,  became  the  property 
of  the  Crown,.  liU  the  time  when  Henry  the  eighth  made  a 
graoi  of  them  to  Richard  Giilard,  one  of  the  sewers  of  his  chtfm* 
berSj  who,  in  the  ihirty*third  year  of  that  monarches  reign,  let 
them  on  a  term  to  Wm.  Bulkeley.  This  only  remains  in  the  fami- 
ly, Ihc  rest  haviug  been  transferred  to  other  h.'iiids.  Though  these 
appear  to  have  been  well  chosen  according'  to  the  nature  of  the 
ilraiiSi  yet  from  sand  banks,  opposing  tides  i  issuing  out  of  two  seati 
I  Mher  ct>Qtinf;ent  circumstances,  the  passage  across  either, 
CMUOt  be  considered,  what  Huh  propriety  may  be  called  t^f\fe* 
Serious  accidents  have  occurred  at  each,  and  more  perhfips  thai| 

have 
•  Rowlands'^  MSS. 


hyrebePi)  generatly  promulgateiL  Bat  oik,  ^vhleh  bapp«fted 
mi  this,  in  the  month  of  December,  1785,  when  the  passage  boat 
m^  lost  and  aU  tli*j  pass^^nger:;,  fifty-five  in  number,  perished, 
i'xoept  ouc»  Mr,  Hugh  HiiiieMti,  lately  living  %U  <it  near  Aber^ 
filsiiiK ;  alibrdi  a  truly  ailiKrtin^  and  Tnekinchoty  lale  of  woe, 
that  must  be  interesting  to  every  sympathetic  bMord.  The 
cHiajiectcd  narrative  nf  the  melancholy  crtnt  was  received  from 
Mr  Willianis  himself,  and  his  story  is  ton  inapressive  and  too 
fimplc  to  be  related  in  any  other  than  nearly  his  own  words 

*' The  Abermeiiai  ferry-boat  usually  leaves  Caernarvon  on 
tbt  return  of  tht  tide,  but,  ihe  5th  of  Deceniber,  being  the  £wr- 
Aiy,  and  there  being  much  diiBcuIty  on  that  account;  in  collect- 
ing the  pajLsengers,  the  boEit  did  not  leave  Caernarvon  that  even- 
iBg  tlii  near  foor  o'clock,  though  it  was  low  water  at  five  ;  and 
the  wiiul,  which  blew  strong  from  the  souih-tast,  was  right  np- 
041  our  larboard  how.  It  was  necessary  that  the  boat  should  be 
ticpt  in,  pri'tty  close  to  tl^e  Caernarvonshire  side ;  not  only  that 
we  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  channel,  which  was  near  the 
shoTf  ,biH  aJso  that  we  might  be  sheltered  from  this  wvikJ  which 
blew  directly  towards  two  sand-hanks,  at  that  time  divided  by 
t  channel,  called  Tra^-thau  Gwylltion,  The  Shitting  Sands« 

"  These  lay  somewhat  more  than  half  way  betwjxi  the  Caer- 
oarronsbire  and  the  Angk&ca  coasts.  It  was  not  lung  before  I 
perceived  that  tlte  boat  ivas  not  kept  su(Ticiently  in  the  channel, 
and  I  immediately  communicated  to  a  friend  *  my  apprehen- 
sions that  we  were  approaching  too  near  the  bank*  He  agreed 
in  my  opinion,  and  we  accordingly  requested  the  ferry-men  to 
use  their  best  etforts  to  keep  her  ofT.  Every  possible  exertion 
was  made  to  this  purpose  with  the  oars,  for  we  had  no  sail,  but 
without  elTect,  for  we  soon  after  groumkd  upon  the  bank;  ajtd 
tl)e  wind  blew  at  this  time  so  fresh,  as  at  interval  to  throw  the 
9|>ray  entirety  over  us. 

'*  Alarmed  at  our  situation,  as  it  was  nearly  low  water,  and  a& 
ibere  was  every  prospect,  without    the  utinotit   exertion,    of 

being 
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being  left  on  the  bank,  some  of  the  tallest  and  strongest  of  At 
paisengers  immediately  leapt  into  the  water^  and  with  thetr 
joint  force,  endeavoured  to  thrust  the  boat  ofT  This,  howereVp 
was  to  no  pttq>08e,  for  every  time  they  moved  her  from*  the 
spot,  she  was  with  violence  driven  back.  In  this  distressing  iii- 
taiation,  the  boat  half  filled  with  water^  and  a  heavy  sea  breaking 
over  ns,  we  thought  it  best  to  quit  her,  and  remain  on  the  bau 
in  hopes,  before  tlie  rising  again  of  the  tide,  that  we  should  re- 
ceive some  assistance  from  Caernarvon.  We  accordingly  did  s(^ 
and  almost  the  moment  ailer  we  had  quitted  her,  she  filled  with 
water,  and  swamped.  Before  I  left  her  I  had,  however,  the 
precaution  to  secure  the  mast,  on  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  t 
was  resolved  to  attempt  my  escape  :  this  I  carried  to  a  part  of 
the  bank  nearest  to  the  Anglcsea  shore,  where  I  observed  my 
friend  with  one  of  the  oars,  which  he  had  secured  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

'•  We  were,  at  this  time,  indu(;ling  men,  women,  and  chll* 
dren,  fifty-five  in  number,  in  a  situation  that  can  much  better 
b«  conceived  than  described.  Exposed  on  a  quick-sand,  in  k 
dark  cold  night,  to  ail  the  horrors  of  a  premature  death ;  which» 
without  assistance  from  Caernarvon,  we  knew  muta  he  certain 
on  the  return  of  the  tide,  our  only  remaining  hope  was,  that  w6 
could  make  our  distress  known  there.  We  accordingly  united 
our  voices  in  repeated  cries  for  assistance,  and  we  were  heard. 
The  alarm  bell  was  rung,  and,  tempe.stuous  as  the  night  wai» 
several  boats,  amongst  which  was  that  belonging  to  the  custom- 
house, put  olF  to  our  assistance.  We  now  entertained  hopes 
cbat  we. should  shortly  be  rescued  from  the  impending  danger; 
but  how  were  we  sunk  in  despair  when  uc  found  that  not  one  of 
them,  on  discovering  our  situation,  dared  to  approach  us,  lest  % 
similar  fate  should  also  involve  thcni.  A  sloop  from  Barmouth^ 
lying  at  Forth  Leidiog,  had  likewise  slipt  her  cable  to  dropdovvm 
to  our  assistance,  the  only  cilectual  re  lief  we  could  hat*e  recoiv-* 
ed  ;  but  before  she  floated,  the  scene,  was  closed. 

"  Finding  that  our  danger  was  now  every  moment  increasing, 
and  no  hopes  of  help  whatever  could  be  entertained,  1  deter* 
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nuntd  to  cepttnQtt  no  longer  on  the  bank«  but  to  trnst  myself  t» 
the  roercy  of  the  tea.  Being  a  tolci'ably  good  swimmer,  I  had 
full  confidence,  that  with  the  mast,  I  should  be  able  to  gain  the 
Anglesea  shore*  I  accordingly  went  to  ihe  spot  where  I  hrid 
deposited  it^  and  found  my  friend  there,  with  the  oar  in  his 
band*  I  proposed  to  him  thai  we  should  tie  the  mast  and  oar 
together  with  two  straw  ropes,  which  be  also  had  along  with 
himi  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  trtist  oursettes  upon 
them.  I  fastened  them  together  as  securely  as  possible,  an4 
finding,  after  repeated  endeavours  to  prevail  on  him  to  accon 
pany  me,  that  he  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  do  it,  1  was  deter 
mined  to  make  the  effort  alone.  I  pulled  off  my  boots  an 
great  coat,  as  likely  to  impede  me  in  Kwimming  ;  he  committed 
his  watch  to  my  care,  and  we  louk  a  last  farewell,  I  pushed  the 
raft  a  little  oft"  the  bank,  and  placed  myself  upon  it,  but  at  that 
moment  it  turned  round,  and  threw  me  underneath.  In  this 
posttton,  with  one  of  my  arms  slung  through  the  rope,  and  ex- 
erting alt  my  endeavours  tu  keep  my  head  above  water,  over- 
whelmed at  intervals  with  the  spray,  which  was  blown  over  ml 
with  great  violence,  1  was  carried  entirely  off  the^  bank.  When 
I  had  been  in  the  water,  as  near  as  I  could  recollect,  about 
kour,  I  perceived,  at  a  considerable  distance,  a  Itghh  This 
lielieved  to  be  (as  it  afterwards  proved)  in  Tal  y  Voel  ferryJ 
bouse:  my  drooping  spirits  were  revived,  and  I  madi?  every  t%M 
«vtion  to  gain  the  shore,  by  pushing  the  raft  towards  it,  at  th€ 
same  time  calling  out  loudly  for  help.  But  judge  of  my  dis 
appointment,  when,  in  spite  of  every  cGbrt,  I  was  carried  past^ 
the  lightp  and  found  myself  driving  on  rapidly  before  the  wind 
and  tide,  deprived  now  of  every  hope  of  relief.  Dreadful  m  mj 
situation  was,  I  had,  however,  still  titrtingth  enough  to  perseveri 
in  my  endeavours  to  gain  the  shore.  These,  after  being  fo 
some  time  beaten  about  by  the  surge,  ^hich  several  times  ^ 
ried  me  back  into  the  water,  were  at  length  effectnal.  AfVeff 
having  been  upwards  of  two  hours  tossed  about  by  the  sea,  in  s 
cold  and  tempe^stuous  night,  supported  only  by  clinging  hold 
of  th^'mast,  and  oar  of  a  small  boat,  I  was  tbuii  providential ty 
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I  from^  otherwise,  inevitable  death.  I  now  felt  ihe  dread« 

I  efieet  of  tjie  cold  1  bad  endured^  for>  on  endeavouring  to  rite, 

[ifait  I  ntght  seek  further  assialuice,  my  limbs  refused  their  oC* 

rfic^   £xertiitg  myself  to  the  utmost^  I  endeavoured  to  crawl  to* 

Lmnb  the  place  where  I  Ir^id  »etii  the  lights  distant  at  least  a 

[jbile  from  me,  but  at  la^t  Has  obliged  to  destsl»  and  lie  down 

Pander  a  hedge,  till  my  strength  was  somewhat  recovered.    Tiw 

l^iod  and  ram  sooa  rotised  me,   and  after  repeated   struggles, 

ad  the  moat  painful  efioru,  I  at  length  reached  the  Tal  y  VoeJ 

lerry-hoiise.     I  was  at  iartt  seen  by  a  frmale  of  the  famiiy>  Hte 

iaiDedtately  ran  screaming  away,  under  the  idea  that  she  had 

iJCQimtered  a  ghost.  The  family,  however,  by  this  means  yretm 

roused^  and  I  was  taken  into  the  house.    They  put  me  into  m 

jm^rm  bed*  f^ve  me  some  brandy,  and  applied  heated  bricks  to 

fl&y  extremities ;  this  treatment  bad  so  good  an  eficctr  that,  oil 

the  iollov^iflg  morning  no  other  unpleasant  &ensatioo  was  Mt 

L  Jihaa  that  of  extreme  dt^bility.    Having  been  married  but  a  verj 

rtort  time,  1  determined   to  be  the  welcome  messenger  to  my 

wife  of  my  own  deliverance.     I  therefore  hastened  home  t* 

•arly  as  possible,  and  had  Uie  good  fortune  to  findj  that  the  newi 

l^pfthe  melancholy  event  had  not  before  reached  my  dwelling 

**  This  morning  presented  a  spectacle  along  ihe  shore  whick 

cannot  attempt  to  describe*     Several  of  ihe  bodies  had  been 

[cast  up  during  the  night.     The  friends  of  tlie  suHererit  crowded 

^ihc  banks*  and  the  a;.;itated  enquiries  of  the  relatives  after  thoas 

whose  imte  was  doubtful  or  unknown,  and  the  afiliction  of  thi 

fiends  of  those  already  discovered,  to  this  day  fill  nie  with  hgr* 

(jor  In  the  recollection.     I,  alasj  was  the  only  surviving  vvitnesd 

cf  Ihfl  melaacholy  event.    Besides  those  bodies  thrown  upon  ihm 

)  by  the  tide^  so  many  were  found  in  various  positions,  sunk 

[•in  the  sand  bank,  that  it  was  not  till  after  several  tidcH,  that  ihey 

f  ould  all  be  dug  out.     My  boots  and  great  coat  were  found  tin- 

L i^er  the  saod,  nearly  in  the  plac^  where  I  had  left  them.     The 

[boat  waj  never  seen  afterwards,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  eveu 

^et  lodged  in  the  bank." 

TalyftKl^  or  the  bald  head-land,  one  of  the  priacipal  ferries 
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SO  dcnomitmted    from  tbe  coast,  being  loftier  herr,  tbain  in  %h% 
vicinity,  ami  one   ubrupt  rock,  devoid  of  yerdure,  preseiUiiig 
itself  aus  yoa  approach  the  Jihore.      It  has  been   stated,  the 
*'  Menat,  somewhere  oiVthisplacej  was  the  scene  of  a  sea-fight 
about  tiie  midtlle  of  the  l^th  century,  that  has  been  celebrated 
in  Welsh  verse  by  a  bai-d  of  llie  name  of  Gw alchi»ai****     And 
ihat  it  was  I  be  battle  aUuded  to  by  Gray,  in  his  Praise  of  Owen 
a  fragiDeiit.     But  there  are  reasons  to  suppose,  the  eonfliol» 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  poem,  partook  more  of  a  militm 
than  a  naval  character  ;  and  ihut  the  principal  snc,  was  wht 
it  has  already  been  placed,  on  the  north  eastern  coasts  of  the 
island^t     First  it  iji  not  likely  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  seconJ, 
ihat  a  king  of  North  Wak-^s  shoold    be  pos^^^ssei!  of  a  powerful 
fleet>  sufficient  to  contend  with  the  combined  sqimdrons  of  Erse, 
Manks,  andNomian^^^  besides  little   is  noemioned  in  the  re^ 
cord^of  that  period,  respecting  marilime  warfare  between  th<f 
English  and  the  Welsh,    And  it  Is  obvi«AJs  to  remark  m  peru^ 
ing  their  annals,  that  among  other  caustrs  of  national  decay* 
there  was  one,  which,  though  not  inherent  in  their  own  govem- 
nientj  had  been  a  striking  defect  in  their  ancestors,  the  Britons; 
and  with  a   single  exception  *  conliuued  to  mark  the  polky  of 
their  princes,  till  the  period  in  question  ;  and  that  was;  a  total  in* 
attention  to  their  naval  power ;  although  it>  utility  was  ftpparent 
from  iheir  maritime  situation;  and  iu  expediency  pointed  out 
inthe  ea^amples  pTsurrounding  enemies;  who  by  a  superiority 
at  sea,  were  enabled   to   trriuspoit  lht»ir  armies    rapidly  from 
place  to  place,   harass  the  coasts,  and  wage,  with  impunity,  a. 
depredatory  and  vexatious  ivarfare.     Owen  Gwynedd  began  to 
fee  the  necej*suy  of  udopting  this  essential  mode  of  defending, 
%  sea-bound  count ry>  but  hij?  means  were  far  from  being  ade- 
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^iHde  to  tbesitppltes  requisite  to  carry  such  a  plan  into  execu^' 
tins.    And  little  is  heard  respecting  a  nayy  in  his  reign. 

Jt  is  trfie  the  original  poem  inentionsy  by  one  of  those  stroof 
Jiypcrbolea«  admissible  only  by  poetic  licence,  the  Menai«  as  not 
bcfaig  in  a  slate  of  ebb,  daring  the  battle,  from  the  vast  pro- 
fsflion  of  homan  gore;  yet  he  also  says,  there  was  sufficient 
•ia«|^r  to  glut  the  hungry  kites  :  an  intimation^  that  much  of 
ihe  oonlict  took  place  on  land,  as  kites  are  not  piscatory  bird& 
Aaollier  bard  describing  the  erent,  mentions  the  defeat  otthrea 
kmufredsk^s  qf  war.  Now  nearly  an  equal  number  must  havii 
conpos^d  the  Tictorious  iket;,  and  how  could  so  many  ride  in 
laaiMBavring  positions  on  the  part  of  the  Menai,near  Tal  y  Tpel ; 
crowded  as  the  channel  is,  with  sand  banks,  dry  at  low  water  ^ 
Xhe  ships  in  question  were  doubtless  transports,  and  as  they  aM 
(kfcribed  sailing  in  three  divisions,  they  might  have  made  n 
ibioeiit  in  three  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  then  combined 
their  forces. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  authority  of  this  document,  it  affor^jl 
no  conclmive  proof,  that  the  sanguinary  conflict  was  not  decided 
on  /bui'  Respecting  the  identical  spot,  little  further  than  tra- 
ditionary evidence  can  be  adduced.  The  name  of  the  one^  afp- 
signed  for  it  on  such  grounds,  furnishes  us  no  assistance,  as  tl 
simply  means  a  marassy  plain,  where  warfare  was  waged,  or  a 
huttU  fought.  Its  adjacency,  however,  to  Tracth  coch  or  Rhed- 
warf  bay,  gives  to  the  supposition  additional  probability.  This 
part  of  the  coast  was  the  most  vulnerable  from  natural  circum- 
stances, it  is  more  sheltered  than  other  parts  of  the  island ;  'and 
the  low  flat  sandy  shores  ailbrded  great  facilities  to  an  invading 
«nemy  to  strand  his  vessels  and  di«»enibark  his  troops.  A  cor-' 
roborative  circumstance,  also  is,  that  the  Dimes,  the  Manks,  the 
Irish,  and  other  marauders,  who  used  to  disturb  and  plunder 
Angleseaj  ^nerally  made  their  principal  landing  sQincwhere  in 
this  vicinity. 

After  allf  Gwalchmai  appears  to  have  combined  in  his  poem 
iereral  great  battles,  fought  by  Owen  Gwynedd,  and  described 
thera  as  ont  er^uu    "  Three  legions  the  tl'sscIs  of  the  torrent 
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lirougfht,  thre^  gntnd  and  fir^  of  fleets,  bent  on  i^tikk  ESMmllt. 
One  from  the  west  green  i^te;  another  teeming  with  aniia4 
ones  4>f  the  men  of  Llocbltn,  long  burdens  of  the  fload;  ihe 
third  over  the  sea  horn  Normandy  with  mighty  bustle  came, 
and  unpropitioufi  fate/'  Tlie  first  eTidently  alludes  to  a  defemi 
of  an  army  of  Iri^h  invaders;  the  second  to  an  incursion  of  an 
hostile  party  of  Manks,  and  the  third  to  a  desperate  attempt 
inadi*  by  the  EnglUh  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  second^  to  sob* 
jugate  the  island.  But  it  is,  and  vauH  be  matter  of  conjecture  : 
and  sagacious  conjecture,  founded  on  probable  evidence,  re* 
suiting  from  the  corabination  of  the  few  fact«,  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge^  can  alone  be  expected,  whtre  an  interval  of 
many  centuries,  obstracls  our  enquiries.  On  a  disputed  point 
of  so  much  importance  in  an  historic  point  of  view,  ft  would  b% 
presumptuous  on  the  very  scanty,  and  these  poetic,  documents^ 
peremptorily  to  decide.  The  reader  will  make  his  own  elec- 
tion, and  permission  is  given  him  so  to  da.  "  Utrum  horom 
mavis  accipe.** 

Llanidan,  the  patron  saint  of  whose  cfiarch  was  St  Idan  or 
Aidan*f  once  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Beddgelert  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, and  is  visited  for  two  curiosittes,  one,  what  has 
been  termed  "  a  reliquary"  or  rather  a  sepulchral  vase,  con* 
aisting  of  a  vessel j  formed  out  of  common  gritstone,  and  having 
a  roof-shaped  lid^  or  cover.  This  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
bten  the  depository  of  a  part  of  Idan'fi  remains,  or  of  relrques 
formerly  belonging  to  the  church.  But  it  more  probably  viras 
an  ancient  baptismal  fantt  and  the  rudeness  of  the  shape  be- 
speaks its  high  antiquity.  The  other  is  the  stone,  previously 
mentionedf,  as  noticed  by  Giraldus,  called  Mam  Morddxvyda 
now  included  within  the  church  wall* 

*  This  i«  one.  amidst  the  multiplicity  of  British  Mxdiits,  v^bote  pedigree 
Mf-  Owen  could  nut  truce.  Quore,  vrsa  it  not  the  pious  Aideo,  lor  tamt  wu 
in  ih&t  Mge  a  term  crtuipollefit  «ilb  (he  epithet  puntt  in  thiSj  mlwrn  ^^liJtrpcter 
the  fcuentble  Bcde^ao  highly  tutoh,  in  his  life  of  &U  Cuthbcrt :  «iid  froiu 
ithiife  remfiins  the  chufdi  uf  Durham  is  faid  to  huvc  obtaiucd  possesion  of 
the  lieudj  teeih,  appendant  cross^  a(ul  two  griHia'^  «;ggs  ? 
,     f  Bcttutlet,  VvL  XVU  pw  151.  4 
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Ft  AS  Llaj^ioan,  a  leal  fonncrly  belonglii^  to  thtf  Right  Hon. 
Bostorij  i$  not  peculiarly  striking,  as  an  architectural  iitruc* 
tuf« ;  but  U  finely  situated  on  a  rifitig  wooded  grourid above;  tht 
Meaai,  over  which  \t  has  a  commaiiding  ?iew  to  Caernarvon, 
ftiid  the  inoumainoiis  range  of  Snowdon.  This  is  at  present  the 
rc^ideiice  of  Owa%  HWimM,  E^q.,  one  of  the  representAtiv<!«  m 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Grsat  Mirlovr  in  the  county  of 
Bucks. 

Llanidan,  ihoQgh  not  the  original  family  seat  of  tbc  WH* 
Mmiu^M,  has  been  Hi.^tlnsrtjished  tor  having  bven  the  re*5idence  of 
ft  mafi,  'who  tram  an  obscnre  sitviation  by  dint  of  superior  abili- 
tki^and  indefatigable  application  to  business^  rat  Red  h}mse}f>not 
only  to  a  distinguisthed  situation,  but  an  honourable  station  in 
ftoei^y.  The  late  Mr*  Thomas  Wjlliams,  was  born  in  Anglesea. 
The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  going  into  a  detail  of  his 
Innh*  and  education.  After  having  been  the  accustomed  time 
with  an  attorney  at  Beaumaris,  he  practii^ed  the  law,  in  which  he 
distitiguished  himself  for  some  years  by  his  legal  acumen  and  ge- 
neral activity  ;  particularly  in  the  managemeiU  of  electioneering 
biisiOMS*  This  introiJticed  hiin  to  an  acquaintance  with  several 
Ji«>Meaiid  distkiguished  char^cters»  and  by  their  patronage  he  ob<- 
Caine<l  ttie  [ucrative  si  (nation  of  mdnager  to  the  Parys^mountain 
nines;  the  joint  property  of  Lord  Uxbridge^  and  the  Rev*  Mr* 
Hvgbes !  and  subsequently  was  admitted  to  a  considerable  part^ 
ilemKip  concern,  with  the  latter  proprietor.  To  that  event,  per- 
haps PI  a  great  degree,  maybe  attributed  the  success  of  a  concern, 
which  had  proved  an  unfortunate  speculation  to  theformer  lessees. 
Itia  very  few  years  at>er  Mr.  Williams  had  undertaken  the  m^ 
igement,  the  quantity  of  copper  raised^  amounted  to  aboot 
four  thousand  totis  per  annum*  For  the  disposal  of  this  tm- 
meiise  mineral  treasure,  a  number  of  subordinate  companies  of 
smelters,  refiners,  and  manufacturers,  were  formed  at  Holywell^ 
Swaiisem,  Ravenhead^  Birmingham^  Marlow,  and  Wraysbury; 
at  the  sane  time  warehouses,  lor  the  sale  of  copper*  wens 
•pened  at  Liverpool,  Bristol,  ami  LaiidgD.    Tiieso   concerns 
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formed  together  a  business  of  unusual  magnUude* .comprising^ 
a  variety  of  heterogeneous  intercstSi  iiiTolviiig  a  fluctuating 
property  of,  at  leasts   a  million  sterling;    upon  the   realiza* 
tioo  of  which,  numbers  of  opulent  men  were  seriously  impli- 
cated, and  thousands  depotded .  for   their  daily  subsistence. 
Over  these   Mr.  Williams  presided^  was  sole  director;    and 
perhaps  iu  such  a  complicated,  and  responsible  concern,.  wher« 
•ne  person  had  the  exclusive  direction  ;  never  was  an  e.(|uall}[ 
arduous  doty,  so  ably  and  judiciously  performed.     But  trade, 
like  ambition,  brooks  no  rival ;  when,  confined  to  a  few  handset 
it  stretches  its  gigantic  strides  over  the  commercial  globe^  and 
prefers  its  claim  to  universal  monopoly.    The  immense  pro-. 
4ace  of  Parys  mountain  exceeded  the  whole  aggregate  quantity. 
•f  all  the  other  copper  mines  in  the  kingdom;  which. made 
fttch  an  impression  on  the  markets,  that  for  several  year^  a  con* 
test  wa»  carried  on  between  Mr.  W.  and  the  Cornish  miners,  thaib 
kad  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  mining  interest  of  the  West  of 
England.    The  Island  companies  were  able  considerably  t# 
mder  sell  the  Cornish.     For  though  the  ores  of  Anglesea  were 
BMcb  poorer,  that  is,  less  productive  in  metal,  than  those  of 
Cornwall;  yet,  lying  nearer  the  surface,  they  were  raised  at  a 
much  smaller  expence.  A  serious  competition  now  ensued  ;  which . 
should  be  excluded  the  benefit  of  a  market  I    This  terminated 
in  a  coalittou  between  the  contending  parties  highly  advanta-  . 
geous  to  both,  but  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of  those 
mnnu&ctures,  where  copper  formed  an  essential  requisite :  par- 
ticularly in  those  multifarious  branches  of  metalline  articles* 
which  constituted  the  principal  trade  of  a  place,  emphatically 
«tyl«d,  the  "  Toy  shop  of  Europe*"    This  occasioned  «^n  appli«>; 
nation  to   Parliament,    in  behalf  of  Birmingham^   ShefBeld, 
Wolverhampton,  and  other  toymUt  affected  by  the  dangerous 
oombination.     The  copper,  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  for 
regulating  the  importation  and  exportation,  and  read  a  first, 
lime.    Mean  while  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  exa«  . 
Oiine  into  the  state  of  the  petitioping  trade..    One  of  t)^  memr . 
hm.  Oft  the  order  oC  tine.  day,,  being  moi eii  by  Lesd  Hawkes- 
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btry,  fer  the  iecood  reading  of  the  bill,  obierred,  "  he  nw 
QpDYiBced^  the  manii&ctuf  era  required  the  prolectioa  of  the  Li^ 
githitiircw"   Upon  the  Mnne  occesifui  tbo,  Mr.  Pitt  strongly  mi- 
nudverted  <Mi  the  dangerotu  tendency  of  mich  a  monopoly^  ail 
the  bill  WIS  intended  to  prevent.    For  he  said,  ^  notwithfttandin|( 
the  prev HHifl  attention  of  parliament  to  the  snbject,  copper  had 
advanced  from  the  enormous  price  of  113L  per  ton  in  the  ore» 
which  was  the  average  price  of  the  last  six  months,  stated  ui 
evidence  to  the  committee,  to  the  still  more  enormous  price  of 
1964.  per  ton,  as  appeared  by  a  ticketing  paper  he  had  sees 
this  morning :  and  that  there  could  be  no  pretence  sit  up».le 
justify  dhis  rise,  from  any  advance  in  the  price  of  materials»>er 
labour,  during  that  period.    An  honourable  gentlemen  had  saidw 
that  the  rise  was  owing  to  a  Cur  competition  in  the  market ;  hut- 
he  had  reason  to  understand,  that  nearly  the  whola  command  of 
the  article  had  got  into  one  hamd;  and  that  notwithstanding^ 
time  was  an  appearance  of  pMic  bidding,  that  one  company* 
ill  which  an  kmxmrable  member  qfthai  haute  was  largely  am» 
oemod,  had  lately  purchased  the  greatest  part  of  the  ores;  and 
that  *  species  of  monopoly  appeared  to  exist,  which  it  was  hm 
determination  to  resist-^and  to  put  the  copper  trade,  so  essential 
to  our  maripe,  and  to  our  manufisLctures,  on  the  footing  of  the 
com  and  oUier  trades,  which  had  been  regulated  by  Pku4i^ 
ment.''    From  the  report  hdwever  of  a  committee,  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  copper  trade,  it  appeared,  thai 
the  mining  business  at  the  then  standard  was  at  a  low  ebb,  that 
seme  cancems  yielded  no  profit,  and  that  on  the  mine,  called* 
North  Dawns,  there  has  been  an  actual  loss.    The  Cornish,  Ant 
glesaa,  and  other  interests  united  to  oppose  the  measure,  and 
the  Inll  was  lost  for  that  sessions. 

Not  obtaining  from  the  wisdom  of  parliament  the  wished  for 
redress,  a  number  of  spirited  individuals  associated  togetheiv 
imder  the  firm  of  the  **  Birmingham  copper  mining  company,'^ 
wfao|Mnrchafied  mines  in  Cornwall,  hnd  efected  smelting  housea 
in  thencinage  of  Swansea,  Southwales,  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers,  at  moderate  and  - 
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regtiUted  prices.  Thii  bold  adventure  succeeding^  qutihed  ^^ 
monopoiy ;  ike  partneriUip  between  the  two  cuncertifr  wa»  db^ 
solved;  the  prioe  of  copper  found  its  proper  level  ia  ibc  raar- 
lc«t;  and  U>  the  Aiig1<^/;e&  prnprieLors  ilic  subsequent  Ticqutsi- 
tions  have  i»iiice  been  proportional  to  the  ^Udom  and  energy 
dkpiayed  in  their  measures-  By  natural  endownictus*  and 
constttutional  habits^  Mr.  W.  was  well  qualified  tur  con<l acting 
Urge  and  intricate  concerns.  Indrr>iti«^able  in  his  attention  to 
business*  pfnetratingin  his  judgment*  pertmaciuuti  in  bis  viewc» 
and  deci'^ive  »u  his  measures,  he  logt  little  time*  baiauting  dif- 
lerent  opinions,  as  to  their  eligibility  }  and  still  less  in  carrying 
them  into  effect.  His  promptitude  in  all  the  plans  lie  adoptfU, 
was  only  equalled»by  tlie  di^ccrnmeiitj  which  he  discoi'ered  ip 
tk^  choice  of  characters  adapted  for  their  execution.  His  ua<> 
reuittimg  labours  were  most  amply  rewarded  ;  for*  it  js  md» 
he  had  accumulated  an  immense  sum*  leaving  behind  him  a 
most  splendid  ^^rtunc,  ainotintiug  to  nearly  half  a  miHioii  sier- 
iing^  Mr.  W*s.  buided  posisiissioBS  were  consideiitblej  and  ht 
had  no  less  than  fiye  country  seats^One  at  Templci  oii«  $S 
ilorton,  one  at  Wraysbury,  one  at  Marl,  and  another  at  LU» 
nidan.  For  an  asthtnaiic  cumphutLt.  with  which  he  bad  beea 
loQ^  alB'tcted^  he  wa^  persuaded  to  retire  from  liis  arduous  avo^ 
cations,  and  to  take  the  beiteitt  of  the.  Bath  waters:  lie  resided  a 
short  time  in  Bath,  where  he  died  Nov.  r)U«  1801,  at  the  age  of 
I16.  He  was  interred  at  Llanidan  with  tho^ie  demonstratioof  of 
rea|»ect  from  his  friends,  t\hich  were  justly  due  to  the  memory 
of  a  person^  by  whose  geuiiss  and  activity  some  had  been  ea- 
riched,  and  all  had  boen  benefitted. 

Partkam^U  or  Porth*ainwylL  the  gloomy  fcrry,  so  called 
from  the  dense  woods^  which  anciently  dnrkened  the  shore,  is 
famous  Ibr  being  the  place  where  Suetottlua  landod^  when  he 
finally  extinguished  Druid ical  duniinatton.  The  infantry  were 
lauded  by  mcan^  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  near  PwH  jr  ffuwdtm 
where  a  low  place  on  the  beach  retabs  to  the  present  tinte  the 
denomination  of  Pam  yr  i^SiTaphie,  or  the  l^oat-hollow :  the 
liomans  calling;  the  boati,  by  which  thoy  put  their  soldiers  00 
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sliore,  taqiht;*  whence  the  Welsh  yscraphie  is  evidently  d*- 
rhred.  The  horse  followed  below,  at'  the  fwrd,  haring  been 
taaght  by  some  British  adxiliafies>  to  ^im  it,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.f  A  tumulus  in  an  adjacent  field,  Mr* 
Rowlands  supposed,  was  the  holocaustic  place,  where  the  ter* 
rified  Druids  took  up  firebrands,  and  brandished  them,  like  so 
many  furies,  about  the  exterainatiDg  army ;  and  where  the  in* 
^toated  multitude  were  committed  to  the  derouring  flames  ill 
their  own  sacrificial  fires.  On  the  top  of  Owydryn  hill  is  a  fbr^ 
dfied  post>  called  Caer  Idris,  of  a  semi-circular  shape,  guarded 
by  a  triple  foss  and  vallum,  with  each  end  terminating  in  a  pre* 
cipice.  From  the  name  and  figure,  it  was,  an  original  British 
post,  and  on  this  occasion  probably  occupied  by  the  Romans. 

Llanedwbn  is  notable  as  having  given  birth  to  the  able 
learned  antiquary,  and  divine,  the  Rbv.  Hbnbt  Rowlands, 
who  vras  born  in  the  year  1655,  at  Plus  gtoyn  in  this  parish,  wh 
estate,  purchased  by  his  ancestor  Henry  Rowiands,  who  died 
Irishop  of  Bangor,  A.  D.  1616;  and  still  reraams  the  patrimony 
tft  the  fkmfiy.  He  was  bred  at  Oxford,  took  orders^  and  wis 
fantttttted  to  the  vicarage  of  Llanidan  with  the  annexed  chok- 
peb.  In  October  1690 ;  died  in  the  year  172.%  and  interred 
in  the  sooth  part  of  this  church.  A  black  marble  slab  erected 
to  his  memory,  contains  the  follotsnng  modest  and  pious  inscrip- 
tion, evidently  composed  by  himself  for  the  purpose. 

••  M.  S. 

Depositum 

Henrici  Rowlands 

de  PISs  Gwjrn,  CIcrici, 

Ilajus  Ecclentt  Vkmiij 

Qui  liinc  turn  bb«e  Stuviis, 

P«r  tpiritttw  Je««, 

Attioua  iuteres  rcfociUauteni, 

in 

*  Bmo9  tbe  Eeglbh  lersi,  ^f,  (or  a  small  boat,  or  one  that  draws  but 

t  *'  Quihus  nota  vnda  et.patrias  nandi  asus/' 
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In  etemnm  cam  Cbrifto  gandinn.  * 

Fore  smceptuiD* 

Quod  mexine  anheUliet; 

idett 
^Me  fenper  coin  1/miuini* 
Obiit  f  1  die  NoTenbrit 
Anno  SiJtttii  177S 
JEaitissutt63 
Spirifuf  obi  volt  spirat. 
Laos  tote  Tri-Uoi 
Onmim  ff  wihilo  niti  qum  triktiebti  tgenu, 
life  vflZmt  evm  mrtm  perttatt  f-  acripUftti$emat." 

HU  principal  work,  exclositre  of  some  unpublished  mana* 
ipriptSy  is  the  ''  M<ma  Antiqua  Reaiarata,  or  an  archteological 
discourse  on  the  Antiquities,  natural  and  historical*  of  the  Isl« 
of  Anglesea."  Though  in  this  treatise  he  has  been  charged 
with  being  partial  to  a  faTourite  system,  of  too  much  locality 
in  his  views,  of  pseudo-criticism,  and  fanciful  etymology* ;  yet 
his  illurtrative  account  of  the  antiquities  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  is  a  most  extraordinary  performance :  mor«  especially, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  he  never  enjoyed  any  further  lite* 
rary  advantages,  than  what  perhaps  were  derived  from  the  con* 
fined  limits  of  his  native  isle. 

Moely  don,  or  the  hill  of  the  wave,  is  one  of  the  usual  ferries 
over  the  Menai ;  and  the  one  by  which  the  invading  Roman 
forces  under  Agricola  entered  the  island,  and  where  the  army 
of  Edward  the  first,  in  the  year  1383,  met  with  a  signal  defeat. 
The  disaster  is  said  by  the  Webh  historian,  to  have  happened 
in  this  manner.  The  king  having  landed  his  men  on  the  An- 
glesea  shore,  and  reduced  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  obedience, 
who  had  neglected,  or  refused,  to  take  the  oath  of  feally  to  the 
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iaivft  of  £iigkiid»  built  a  bridge  of  boats,  across  the  Menai» 
near  this  spot^  in  order  to  keep  up  a  communication  between 
hJB  aimies  on  both  sides  the  straits :  and  to  pour  in  fresh  troops 
for  completing  the  conquest  of  the  island.     The  Welsh,  aware 
of  bis  designs,  threw  up  entrenchments  to  defend  the  passes 
into  the  hills.    The  bridge  was  nearly  finished,   except  tht 
^riog,  when  Luke  de  Tany,  a  brave  commander,  who  had 
lately  arrived  with  a  number  of  Gascon  and  Spanish  troops,  to 
reinforce  the  English  army,  impatient  of  delay,  passed  over  th« 
unfinished  bridge  at  low  water ;  no  enemy  at  that  time  making 
fhe  least  hostile  appearance.     But,  on  the  flowing  tide  cutting 
citO'the  access  to  tl)e  bridge,  the  Welsh,  who  had  lain  in  an  am- 
bush, suddenly  rushed  .forth  with  hideous  shoilts;  and  by  th« 
suddenness  of  their   irruptiori,  and  the   impetuosity   of  their 
onset,  cast  a  panic  among  their  opponents;  slew  numbers,  and 
forced  the  remainder  into  the  sea.     Among  those,  who  perished 
jDQ  this  occasion,  were  Luke  de  Tany,  Roger  Cliilbcd,  thirteen 
jLoights,  seventeen  gentlemen,  and  two  hundred  soldiers.    Sir 
William  Latimer,  of  the  oliicers,  was  the  only  one  who  escaped : 
and  be  owed  bis  safety  to  his  horse  swimming  with  him  to  tho 
end  of  the  bridge. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  place  is  a  field,  still  denomi- 
nated 3Iaes-mait;r'gaci,  the  plain  of  the  great  army.  This  has 
been  described  as  the  spot,  where  the  Roman  troops  fought  the 
sanguinary  battle,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Some  however  sup* 
pose,  that  the  appellation  alludes  to  a  desperate  engagement 
here,  in  the  year  180'i,  between  Gruff jfd  ap  Cynan,  king 
of  Gwynedd,  and  the  usurper  Trahaiaru  ap  Caradog,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed,  and  the  former  obtained  repossession  of  the 
throne. 

Plas  Newydd  formerly  the  seat  of  Sir  Nicholas  Baylcy,  but 
now  of  Earl  of  Ux bridge,  lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  in  a 
portion  of  those  groves  once  so  venerated  by  Britons,  when  the 
island  attained  the  appellation  of  Inys  Dywyll.  It  stands  upon 
a  site  of  a  house,  belonging  to  the  celebrated  GwenUian,  a  de- 
scendant of  Cadrod  Hardd,  The  present  mansion  is  an  ele- 
j;ant  modern  structure,  and  perhaps  without  exception^  when 
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tKe  situation  aud  the  adaptation  of  the  buiMing  to  it,  are  cAi- 
Jointly  taken,  it  txhibit^  in  a  noble  resilience,  though  on  a  con* 
fined  scale,  as  great  a  display  of  judicious  taste,  as  any  in  the 
united  kingrcfom.     The  front  is  composed  of  a  centre,  and  two 
%ving»,  the  former  nearly  semilunar,  End  the  latter  semiocta- 
gonal.    At  each  angle  of  the  sides  of  the  centre  and  wingSj  an 
octagonal  turret  rises  frum  the  basement,  above  the  embattled 
|>arapct  several  feet,  lerminfitiag  in  a  sn;all  spire,  surmounted 
yr\th  a  gilded  vane.    The  height  is  three  stories,  the  windows 
plain  sashed  parallelograms,   having  square  reverted  labeU; 
except  the  lower  stories  iu  which  they  comprise  three  lights, 
with  mulUons,  tracery,  and  lozenged  glass.    The  front  is  still 
further  extended  by  an  elegant  gothicised  servants  hall,  over 
HhicU  is  a  chapel  on  nearly  a  similar  plan.     The  whole  pre- 
sents an  elegant  coup  d'oeil,  aftd  manifests  a  great  degree   of 
cbaateness  in  architectural  design*    The  interior  and  the  exterior 
correspond ;  an  uniformity  not  Uisually  found,  either  in  the  Bntsh^ 
ing,  or  decorating  modern  mansions.     The  entrance  kail  on  the 
north  side  of  the  building  is  lofty,   but  from   its  gothic  doors« 
niches,  and  other  recesses  with  pointed  arches^  has  been  taken 
for  a  chapel.     In  front  of  the  entrance  is  a  colonade,  enriched 
with  tabernacle  work,  over  which  a  passage  forms  a  comma-* 
nicatlon  with  the  different  apartments:  the  whole  is  lighted  by 
ffc  fiat  lantern  dome.    On  the  left  of  this  elegant  vestibule  is  the 
tUning  hull,  very  extensive  and  lofty,  having  five  large  lancets 
ihaped  windows  on  one  side,  and  an  elegant  groined  roof.     Se- 
l^eml  family  and  other  paintings  adorn  the  walb  of  this  room. 
pAmong  other  portraits.  Lady  Buyla/f  mother  of  the  present  Earl 
Df  Uxbritl^e;  ihe  first  Lord  Paget  of  the  present  family  ;  Lord 
[Paget,  sr anting  by  lii^  charger  in  bis  uniform;  his  lady  with  her 
nfant  daughter^  Lady  Caroline  CapeL  with  an  infant  in  her 
Urms^  and  a  crib  by  her  sidr.     These  la^t  two  are  finely  con* 
[ttived,  and  exquisitely  finished;  but  to  expatiate  on  their  me- 
rits, would  appear  like  sounding  a  trump  for  the  artists,  whose 
I  ^me  stand:j  too  high  to  need  it.     Henry  Earl  of  Holland  in  the 
U:ostumc  of  the  time,  and  the  queen  of  Charles  the  firsu    The 
jUat  two  are  by   i^andycL     The  dramn^  room  in  the  centre  of 
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lU^wlris  iinejl  widi  painted  mHc,  tk«  angles  Iramished  pA^ 
wmiMvtf  famitiife  ap|>ropnate.  The  pariouni,  billiard  and  antf^ 
roMBt  correspoiid  in  neatness,  and  the  Uhrary,  thtangiik  not  wdl 
atDckad,it  handsomely  finished.  The  upper  aparttnems,  pais 
ticalaiiy,  the  state  bed  and  octagon  sitting  rooms  are  spaetow^' 
aad  oeatly  decorated.  TiW  ch4^  not  qnite  finished,  a  long 
and  lofty  baildiog  over  the  servants  ball,  has  three  large  poinliA 
windows  on  each  side  with  stained  glass,  and  a  finely  groino^ 
aid  Iretled  roof.  The  altar  at  the  east  end  is  highly  oma^ 
nMnted  with  tabernacle  work,  has  a  receding  canopy,  and  on 
each  side  the  entrance,  at  the  west  end,  are  two  enriched  stalb 
iir  the  chaplains,  over  which  is  a  v«ry  handsome  organ  Mb 
The  piiacipal  staircase  is  of  stone,  wide  and  lofty,  the  4if» 
ferent  corridores  eqoally  elegant  and  conrenient;  and  the  pii* 
ante  apiral  geooietrical  staircase  unique.  The  whole,  which  ii 
bnik^narble  fi-om  the  quarries  of  Moelfra,  near  Redwharf-bayw 
Wtii  in  the  plan  and  execution  reflects  great  credit  on  the  sct« 
CBtificafchitect,  iffr.  Potter,  qf  Litcl^id:  anderinces  madl 
judgment  and  taste  in  the  noble  owner ;  for  it  is  well  designed* 
chaste  in  the  ornamenu,  and  dignified  in  the  effect  Tha 
house,  as  seen  from  the  water,  rising  out  of  a  dense  wood,  con* 
sisting  chiefly  of  venerable  oaks  and  umbrageous  ash  treeiu 
which  cover  the  elevated  ground  behind,  and  form  charming 
back  and  side  screens^  assumes  an  imposing  appearance.  A 
parapeted  bastion-wail,  built  as  a  sea  defence,  along  which  runt 
a  handaome  terrace  in  front  of  the  sloping  lawn,  together  with 
the  sea  baths  on  the  lef^,  and  an  elegant  greenhouse,  emerging 
from  the  trees  on  the  right ;  add  considerably  to  the  fascinating 
effect  The  woods  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  shore, 
wliicta  on  that  part  of  the  straits  is  very  bold ;  the  boundary 
being  perpendicular  calcareous  clifls,  composed  of  red  and  white 
limesUMie  of  an  excellent  quality.  These  on  the  properties  ad* 
joining  the  Plas  Newydd  estate,  are  quarried,  and  numerous 
ycssels  constantly  anchored  along  side,  to  carry  this  useful 
article  to  different  parts  of  the  Welsh  coast,  for  building  and 
agricultural  purposes.    The  prospect  from  the  windows  is  pic« 
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tfeMsqne  anS  MtenM?^  The  fievrs  both  up  tnd  down  tiie  ma^ 
ntficeat  tnd  riTer-like  Menai,  are  extremely  fine.  The  o|»fkMfte 
ihore»«ra  well  wooded,  beautifiiHy  intersperBed  with  gentle- 
ven^ft  Mate,  and  highly  cnltiTated  spots;  beyond  soar  along 
tinge' of  the  Snowdontaa  alps,  intermmglhig  their  Taried  Yom- 
i  with  the  clouds.  The  scenes  from  hence,  though  partially 
\  tn  the  saase  district,  are  as  different,  as  can  well  be  iaaa- 
;  firom  those  which  delight  the  beholder  at  Baron  HilL 
-  The  SMbk9,  built  in  the  same  style  with  the.hoose,  stand  at  a 
CMMivenient  distance,  and  except  the  front,  are  Teiled  from  the 
view  by  a  lofty  grore.  The  fascade  comprises  a  centra  in 
which  if  a- large  entrance  gateway,  with  a  pointed  arch;  and 
mlhecide  wings  are  two  very  larg^  pointed  windows,  oma- 
aented  with  -ranllions  and  tracery.  The  angles  of  the  bnilding 
tee  flanked  widi  octangular  buttresses,  rising  in  turrets  abore 
the  parapet  The  whole  is  elegant,  spacious  and  conTenient* 
-I  Thepin*ii:  is  not  very  extensiTe,  yet  from  being  so  well  doth- 
•d  with  antiquated  woods,  and  igodem  plantations,  and  having 
the  rides  and  walks  tastefully  laid  out ;  exhibits  very  coosiA> 
dtfndible  diversity.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  houfte  are  two 
^Irmilechs  standing  contiguous  to  each  other ;  one  of  which  is 
laid  to  be  the  largest  monument  of  the  kind,  subsiding  in  the 
kingdom.  The  principal  of  these  consists  of  an  inclined  -table 
stone,  about  thirteen  feet  long^  above  eleven  broad,  and  four 
thick.  This  is  supported  six  feet  from  the  ground,  by  six  up- 
right stones ;  four  at  the  broadest  end  to  the  north-east ;  and 
two  at  the  south-west  end  ;  two  other  intermediate  stones  have 
fallen,  and  still  lie  beneath*:  originally,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
have  had  eight  supporters.  The  smaller  cromlech,  barely  se- 
parated from  the  larger,  is  nearly  seven  feet  long,  by  Rve  broa4» 
and  three  thick ;  resting  upon  four  uprights ;  and  a  fifth  has 
fiillen.*  These  are  overhung  by  the  branches  of  an  ianmensely 
■  lairge 

•"nieiwrober  of  wpportersto  ihf  sc  noiraraentt  se«nit  nerelj  incidental, 
Irtkcl  CO  hsve  depended,  tt  the  time  of  their  crtction,  ipon  (be  form,  or  sise  of 
tbt  intiuDbcM  atone.  -  •  -  -     •  * 


largr  fi^ti  tTtff  wUo«e  wsi?iii^  btiiiichea  and  i^ leading  Mittg^^ 
ben4i«g  to^\"aiiU  tUe  east,  iVirms  an  e I t^gant  canopy  ;  uiiutlusc 
d&3«  by*  Ictaiis  the  iame  way  ;  and  the  griHipj  kicludjog  col- 
latrriU  shrubs^  the  house^  ihe  water,  and  the  monniuin^i  p^^eping 
tlirnugb  a  vt^ta  in  tbe  back  ground,  form  a  mo^i  dt^UghtixA  pio 
tun*. 

Hf  re  di^fl  traveller  'n^  reniintktl,  that  he  enters  on  "  classic/* 
drratbcr  on  Ce  UictH»acr«d  grotrnd*  Tiiis  ^m\  the  adjacent  p%- 
nnhea  abound  with  the  n.'mains  of  ibe  consecrated  gro^^es,  cir- 
clcji,  altai%  ami  monumeniaJ  stnnefl,  ve*itiges(  of  the  Baj'dic  ay*- 
temj&Dct  rutle  memtiriai^  of  the  rtligiotm  faith  atid  superstittoiti 
rites,  practised  by  mir  ii*refitihers  in  tbt:  most  early  peri  fid  of 
mir  hi  star  3%  The  parishes  of  Llanedwenj  LltUiddeiniel^  and 
Llaiiidan,  incUtdo  a  district,  whirht  Mr.  Raw lajidii  attempts  t9 
proTej  Wits  ilie  principnl  seal  of  the  DruidicAl  worshiptuudcau- 
taifi^d  the  residence  of  the  arch  and  preiidhig  Drujd.  Near  a 
|^h»  leading  into  the  road  from  Plas  Newydd,  is  a  large  Car- 
pecfcfr  now  grown  over  with  gras«.  Curiosity,  about  seventy  or 
e)|bty  years  ago,  induced  SjrKicholas  Bay[ey  to  baTeUopea 
cd.  A  large  u|>per  stone j  covered  a  low  entrance  ttito  a  snbtcr- 
imeous  recc5?5  iibout  four  feet  in  diamet<r^.  and  t>f  an  equal 
height,  which  led  to  a  vault,  containing  human  bones; and  two 
oilier  lateral  stones  apparently  opened  into  similar  cavitiei^ 
iTbis  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  a  connection  with  tho 
Cromlech.  Some  conjecture,  it  was  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the 
praids^  but  Mr.  Pennant  thinks  it  might  have  been  a  place  of 
.pHifinement  for  the  wretched  victims,  destined  to  be  safrificed.* 

On  viewing  this,  and  similar  monuments  set  up,  as  their  ua- 
CQuth  form  implies,  in  the  rude  ages  of  the  world,  the  antique 
rian  is  led  to  enquire,  as  to  the  time  and  occasion  of  their  erec- 
iioa,  while  the  experimental  and  mechanical  philosopher  will  be 
casting  about  in  hisonind^by  what  means  bodies  of  such  magni- 
.tiiiie  were  raised  into  their  present  situation,  by  a  people,whoia 
h?  has  been  ied  to  suppose,  were  unacquainted  with  the  applU 
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dition  fifthe  granr!  mechanic  powers ;  th^  knowTe^p;e  nf  vi  hich,  ht 
cotureiyes^commeiisiiratewilh  'tis  extent, constitutes  the  difference 
between  savage  and  ctviti2ed  life.  Am!  ceri4inly,  on  considera- 
tion, this  due?  appear  a  subject  for  conjecture*  Taking  the  mea* 
surement  of  the  table  stone  of  this  Cromlech  at  twelve  feet 
both  ways,  and  four  feet  thick,  and  4Howing  one  ounce  and 
a  half  for  each  cubic  iiirh»  the  whole  weight  of  the  inctimbent 
%fi!l  be  t)j>warcb  of  inrn  ions  And  many  Druidical  monumenla 
far  exceed  ihi»  in  size  and  pomlerosily,  The  powers*  of  the  le- 
ver and  inclined  plane,  ptrhapsj  were  among  the  first  things  wii- 
derstood  by  mankind  iu  the  art  of  building,  and  of  this  know^ 
ledge,  dotibtltiis  our  loutish  anretitors  availed  themselves,  in 
erecting  their  mononicntal  ajid  religious  structures,  Mr.  Row- 
lands has  subjoined  J  to  numerous  other  observation!*  on  the  sub* 
ject,  the  following  mechanical  demonst ration  of  the  raising  and 
erecting  some  of  our  largest  stone  monuments,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  these  powers.  **  lev  order  to  erect  those  prodlgiomt  mo* 
numents,  we  may  imagine  they  chose,  where  they  found,  of 
made,  where  such  were  not  ready  to  their  hands,  small  aggeied, 
or  mounts  of  firm  and  solid  earth,  ior  an  inclined  plane,  flatted 
and  levelled  at  top;  wp  the  skping  sides  of  which,  they  migbi 
with  great  wooden  levers  upon  fixed  fulcrimcnts,  and  with  ba* 
lances  at  the  end  of  them,  to  receive  into  them  proporiionabfe 
weights  and  counterpoises,  and  with  hands  enough  to  guide  attd 
manage  the  engines  :  I  say,  iht^y  might  thai  way,  by  little  and 
little,  heave  and  roll  up  thoj^e  stones  they  intended  to  erect,  M» 
the  top  of  the  hillock;  where  laying  them  along,  they  might 
dig  holes  in  that  eailli,  at  the  end  of  every  stone,  intended  for  a 
cohimn  or  supporter,  the  depth  of  which  holes  were  to  be  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  stones ;  and  then  (which  was  easily  done) 
let  slip  the  stones  into  these  holes  straight  on  end;  which 
slooes  so  sunk,  and  well  closed  about  with  earth,  and  the  tops  of 
them  appealing  level  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  on  which  the 
other  flat  stones  lay  ;  it  was  only  placing  those  incumbent  flat 
stones  upon  the  tops  of  the  supporters,  duly  poised  and  fastened, 
and  taking  away  the  earth  from  between  them  almost  to  the 
0  bottom 
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Uttomoftke  supporierf ;  then  Umh)  appeared  what  we  nowcett 
SuMifiienge,  SoUrick»  and  our  Cromlech ,  and  where  they  lay 
aasacuniheat  stones*  our  standiag  columns  and  pillars.^" 

Iliis  ia  certainly  an  ingehious  mode  of  accounting  for  Ae 
aeth^  of  erecting  such  monuments,  and  is  as  feasible  as  mmf 
theoretic  opinions,  which  bavts  obtained  general  and  implick 
cieditt  But  the  mechanical  powers  were  early  kno«Fn  to  tiM 
itHions  of  the  Eaa^  and  the  prodigies,  performed  hy  them  im 
itmote  periods,  have  been  justly  the  wonder  of  succeed ingageik 
Whether,  therefore,  the  Britons  were  an  immediate  colony  (tqibl 
Ibst  qaarter,  who  ensigrated  by  sea»  or  the  ofispring  of  a  people 
vhe  through  many  generationi^  had  been  moving  westwaid ; 
certain  it  is,  that  they  would  bring  with  them  a  portion  of  the 
;tfts»  if  not  of  the  sciences  also« 

In  the  Tarioiis  townships  or  hamlets  in  tbe  vicinity,  are  no* 
saerons  monuments,  or  vestiges  of  monuments  indicative  of 
Druidical  vrorsbip.  At  Bodotnyr  is  a  remarkable  cromlecH« 
the  table-stone  of  which,  resting  upon  three  strong  sapporter% 
is  seven  feet  long,  six  broad,  and  six  feet  thick ;  the  shap« 
•s  that  of  a  truncattd  cone.  Remains  of  a  circle  of  stones» 
and  a  carnedd,  were  once  visible  near  it,  but  the  stonet 
have  long  bt;ea  removed  for  the  purposes  of  buikiiug.  At 
Tref-'Wry  are  some  faint  traces  of  stone  circles,  so  covered  with 
weedSf  and  brambles,  as  to  bid  defiance  to  a  person  ascertaining 
their  form  or  number.  At  Tan  ben  Ceven  on  the  river  Bretoiv 
are  two  large  quadjangles,  lying  almost  contiguous.  Oiorlek 
fjif  the  Bsoated  intrenchment,  is  of  a  square  fbrm,  having  a  doii» 
ble  foss  and  vallum,  and  within  ibuadattons  of  angular  and  cir* 
cular  buildings.  Numerous  other  vestiges  might  possibly  be  <Ks« 
covered  by  a  careful  and  patient  exploratory  investigation,  Yel 
these  appear  to  have  been  only  the  ontworks  of  the  grand  seaA 
of  tbe  arch  druid  at  TreV  Dryw.  *^  Here/'observes  Mr.  Perniantt 
''  I  met  with  the  mutilated  remain3,  described  by  Mr.  Rowlands^ 
His  BrifU  Givj/n,  Brcin  Guyn,  or  Royal  tribxmal,  is  a  circular 
hollow  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  feet  ih  diameter,  surrooided 
by  an  immense  ^^'^'^  of  earth  and  stones,,  evidendy  brooght 
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bom9Cua»  other  place,  tliere  not  being  anf  mark  of  tbeir  being: 
taken  from  the  spot.  It  has  only  a  single  entrance.  This  is 
sopposedto  have  been  the  grand  consislory  of  the  Dmidical  ad- 
piiniilniUoa»  Not  far  from  it  was  one  of  the  Croneddau,  novr  in 
a^maon^  dispersed,  bat  once  consisting  of  a  great  topped  heap 
o4!  stones,  on  which  sate  aloft,  a  Druid  instmcting  the  sarround- 
i^g  people,  Molta  de  Deorrnn  immoitaliom  vi  et  potestate  dis* 
jpmace  et  juveutute,  traduiit«t  Here  are  also  the  reliqpes  of  a 
circle  of  stones,  with  the  cromkch  in  the  midst ,  but  all  ex* 
tswiely  imperfect.  Two  of  the  stones  are  very  large ;  one . 
sshick  serves  at  present  as  part  of  the  end  of  a  hoose^  is  twelve 
htt»  seven  inches  high,  and  eight  feet  broad ;  and  another  eight 
kigh^.  and  twenty-three  icet  in  girth.  Some  leaser  stones 
also  remain.  This  circle,  when  complete  was  one  of  the  tem- 
ples gf  the  Druids,  in  which  their  religious  rites  were  perform- 
ed. It  is  the  conjecture  uf  Mr.  Rowlands,  that  the  whole  of  those 
(emains  were  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  oaks,  and  formed  a 
^c^p  and  sacred  grove.  Jam  per  se  roborom  elegunt  Incos,  ne^ 
f  ue  nlla  sacra  sine  ea  fronde  conficiunt."t 
.  Here  in  the  midst  of  this  hallowed  space,  surrounded  by  its 
daijk  gloomy  sheltering  grove,  secluding  from  all  vulgar  hear- 
ing, the  mystical  doctrines  of  Bardism,  and  from  all  unhallowed 
sight  the  profoniid  mystic  ceremonies  and  sanguinary  rites  of 
their  religion  ;the  mind,  forced  back  by  the  vestiges  before  it,  to 
a  retrospective  view  of  past  ages^  is  enveloped  in  historic  clouds, 
and,  hurried  by  the  power  of  reminiscence,  becomes  wrapped 
in  scenes  of  other  times.  It  pictures  to  itself  the  archpnesul, 
with  his  attendant  Druids,  first  commencing  the  solemn  carni- 
val, by  the  previous  preparatory  ceremonies ;  such  as  cutting 
the*  Prcn  awyr,  or  sacred  misletoe  with  a  golden  consecrated 
hook,  received  on  the  sagum  or  Nvhite  vest,  and  then  carefully 
laid  up,  as  Jove's  best,  and  mestimable  giftto  man,  discoursing 
to  the  caOdidates  for  initiation,  from  the  carncdd,  on  the  perfec- 
tion 
♦  Cxsar.  Del-  G»K  Lib.  VI. 
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tiw  UMpoirar  of  Cbe  immortal  God^  deUgpktod  totliem»Mh«l 
ItpwmiHitiyet;  performing  aoruspicct  and  divinatioQ  fay 
iMimrf  Uie  m^ysiic  circles ;  engaging  lo  secrecy-  by  adnyinisr 
Mag  tbe.etenml  oaths  at  the  upright  coIosqs^  or  ston^-^ 
swrniittg;  afterwards  bringing  up  the  Yicums  to  the  croiv^echi^ 
ertkan;  aad  descanting  wi  the  retaliating  justice  of  4^^--f 
^Jw.lbe  life  of  man  nothing  bat  the  4«atb  of  anotheCt  oflisr^ 
^  m  a  sacrifice,  could  appease  the  wrath  of  the  immortal  Gpd^ 
>nkt  dne  atonement  for  the  evils  committed,  oi  avort.;(i^ 
^^Witsaed'  punishment.  The  sacrificial  fires  kindled^  iM¥ii--4M 
^'■taMats  prepared,  the  deprecatory  prayers  <^red  iV^vUPlt 
"yntarions  made ;  it  ws^s  the  feast  begun.  .  .:^  •» 

I* 
^  WhU  dUrefttl  riCM  tbeie  gloonj  buuitt  <lisfnei^ 
Bwie  of  Uie  mind,  and  sbaine  of  owa's  high  nee  1 
Twas  dec-iu'd,  the  ciiclef  of  the  waving  waiid» 
The  myiHc  figures,  and  the  mattering  hand. 
Held  o'er  all  natures  works  as  powerAd  eeray 
.     JU  the  great  Lord  and  raaker  of  the  day. 
Rocks,  hjr  iiifernaJ  spells  and  Magic  prajeri 
Shook  from  their  base,  und  trembled  high  in  sir } 
The  blasted  stars  their  fading  light  withdrew  ; 
The  labouring  moon  shed  down  a  baleful  dew ;  ^  - 

Spirits  of  hell  aerial  dancea  led ; 
And  rifled  graves  gave  up  the  pale  cold  dead. 
Imperial  man,  creation's  Lord  and  Pride^ 
To  crown  the  sacrificial  honors,  died  : 
Ihat  Hesus,  direly  pleased  in  joyous  mood* 
ITight  flesh  their  swordi,  and  glut  their  scythes  with  blood ; 
And  Taranis,  amidst  his  tempests,  smile. 
And  roll  innocuoos  tbuaden  o*et  their  isle.*'^ 

LLkMWAin  PwLL-owYNCYLi*.*  Iq  tbU  patish  near  the  shore*  tft 
a  rocky  eminence,  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  British  fortification  = 
called  Craigy  ddinas,  opposite  te  which,  in  the  straits,  are  those 

tarhbleT 
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terrible  obi*acle»  to  marineri,  the  Swelly  r^ickM.  Many  of  these* 
t&  low  wfiter,  are  risible,  and  thi*  cbannel  for  a  considerabU 
■pace  appears  covered  wilh  sk  continued  series  of  btmckand  hor- 

'►rihlc  breakers*  When  the  fD*>re  de|Ke«»erl  rocks  are  coverc*! 
with  wstcr.  owing  to  the  sea  running  with  grrttt  rapidity  be* 
Iweeii  tbcm^  and  by  the  narrowneM  of  the  chaivnelA  with  th« 

r^pposition  of  the  rocks,  nnmetous  rortice**,  or  strong  eddies  are 

l^fermed  ;  and  at  tho«e  times  iho  fury  of  the  tide  amongst  them 

fe  mconceirablet   except  to   the  navigators,   who  often  find  it 

Extremely  drflTicult  to  avoid  the  impendingdanger.    If  the  wind 

1>lows  directly  across  the  channel,  it  then  becomes  necessary  in 

'  **  shooting  this  gulpb/'  as  it  may  be  well  termed,  to  row  the 
ttuaUer,  and  tow  the  larger  vessels  through ;  lest  in  tack* 
ing>  before    they    are  able    to  get  round,    they  should  be 

« caught  in  one  of  these   eddies,  and  thrown  upon  the  rocks. 

•  This,  in  spite  of  every  precaution  used,  will  sometime*  happen, 
snd  in  that  case,  the  vessels  only  ar^^  saved  by  a  strong  current, 
tetting  in  from  a  different  direction,   round    those  rock^,  still 

•pre-eminent  above  the  flood.  This  counteraction  giving  time 
Ibr  the  seamen  to   prepare   for   ihe  next  tack.     *'  1  when  very 

i  young,  ventured  myiiclf  in  m  small  boat  during  its  greatest  rage, 

^;tnd  never  shall  forget  the  rapid  evolutions  between  rock  and 

i  rock,  amidst  thtf  boiling  waves  and  mill  race  currenff  Indeed 

the 

^nation   from  local  circumsrancet,  and  not  from  foitie  patron  Mint ;  tmd 

much  ctitifBl  tctiEiMm  bu  txen  di«ptiiyedj  in  ftttctnptlng  to  fomith  «  pro* 

rbobte  dcrifiition.    It  bw  Wcii  siippofed  ibe   <Ji*tlti^i*hing  cpttijct  comes 

Ircrm  Pic/f  II  dooi,  gluing  to  wriggte,   and   hjfU  hideout,    thAthja  hldeou*- 

'  «rrigg;ling-poo|,  allmive  Xu  Che  opposite  whitFpCKil  in  the  Menai.  There  c&nuuC 
iiiu  &  doubt^  Ihtt  the  plair«  recetvrd   the  fiaiTM;  fron  the  assigned  eitcum- 

^•tancc:  Kiit  by  the  «t»oire-aeii(i«nt'd  erjmology  it  tnait  b«  finl  ckaoj^ed  lot; 

'^  Fuii§ififighytL  Ttie  lilia  difficulty  i^ttend^/imr  otbecs,  which  have  beeti  ikd* 
^nced.  Might  not  the  rollo^ing  be  a  more  probable  conjecture,  PwU  »  pool* 
gmpn  rtgCj  andgtfjr^i  diirk, or  gloamyi  diat  ]%  the  gloomy-mgin^-puol  ;  or  ad* 
nitting  at  the  md  of  the  wuTd  gwylit  rapid,  it  will  b«  rapid  nigifig-|iool, 
itfongly  espreiiive  nf  Pwlt  Ceiis,  oppo«ite  the  shore  *  Set  a  letter  iu  tfm 
Ifocth  Wales  GazfUeof  K«ir.  1,  iaiO»  ty  CYPUcatfia, 
*  Fnmaiii'a  Tour  in  Walcs^  Vni  UL  p.  ^5. 
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chB9igricalfivells,ftod  tbaborftingebttlicions  in  some  places; 
thefimousnmoftide  mothers^  the  roaring  noise  of  the  wtt- 
tcffi^  occuioaed  by  the  submerged  breakers^  the  dashing  of  the 
fflMi  and  spray  in  the  vortices,  against  the  oncoTered  and  ex* 
posad  rockiy  with  the  din  and  tarbulence  around  ;  is  at  certaia 
tmin  gf  flood  aadebb^  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  baffle  all  descriptioii 
ta  fioowf  aay  adequate  idea,  either  of  the  appearances  they  tx^ 
Ubit  or^the  senaationsthey  «zcite.    At  high  water  the  terriBc 
Keiie  completely  disappears,  the  aquatic  tamalt  ceases,  all  is 
bushed  ;  and  this  previously  alarming  sea,  assumes  an  equal  sem* 
blaoce  of  safe  passage,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Menai,   Thi9 
&rioas  current  between,  what  are  considered  the  Scyila  andCfto. 
rjMf  of  the  Welsh  mariners,  is  denominated  Puill  Ceris;  and 
presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  large  vessels^ 
which  are  under  the.  necessity  of  watching  the  critical  season 
for  pas^^  apd  taking  on  board  experienced  pilots. 
^  LCaxdyssiljo.    The  small  church  of  this  parish  is  curiously 
iituated  09  a  small  rocky  peninsula,  jutting  into  the  sea.    This 
at  high  water  forms  a  small  islaod>  called  Ben  Glasg  comprising 
a.  fievf  lucres  of  land,  that  afford  pasturage  for  sheep  ;  a  causer 
way  joins  it  tP  the  opposiic  beach;  but  is  only  passable  at 
,f  bb-tide.     It  is  a  circumstance  almost  peculiar  to  Anglcsea,  a^ 
Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  "  that  most  of  the  seventy-fpur  parishes 
which  this  islaivd  is  divided  into,  have  their  churches  not  remotie 
from  the  shore/'     Some  of  them  are  so  situated,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  adapt  the  time  of  divine  service  to  the  state  of  the  tide* 
And  i9Stances  oqcasiooally  occur,  where  the  minister  is  obli^€^ 
to  dismiss  the  congregation,  long  before  the  service  is  properly 
conclnded.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  church  of  Lhngvjyfan,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island ;  as  well  as  in  this  of  Llandyssilio. 
When  t|ie.  wuid  blows  smartly  in  the  direction  of  the  tide,  the 
latter  wiirset  in  earlier  than  expected.   What,  on  such  occasions 
most  hfi  the  feelings  of  both  minister  and  congregation  ?    The 
strnnle  to. escape,  before  they  are  hemmed  in  by  the  suTT0un4- 
ing  v^'r,  must  occasion  a  scene,  too  indecorous  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  sacred  duties  of  public  worship,  and  the  previ^r 
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OU8  apprehension  of  its  tieceatity,  is  little  tonsistent  with  the 
tureof  devotion.'  .       «  . 

Here,  the  miud,  awake  to  feelings  of  independence,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  blessings  of  that  freedom,  acknowledged  and  secured 
by  the  present  constitution  of  Britain,  will  at  this  spot  pause,  to 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  ages  past ;  and  while  it  recognisses 
in  the  code  of  ancient  Welsh  jnrisprudence,  a  legislative  sys^ 
teip»  usually  considered  as  having  been  introduced  at  the  Nor* 
man  conquest,  be  inclined  to  say, 

-  ,  • 

«<  The  Muse  here  fbadders  at  the  feodd  plan,  ' 

That  gare  to  man  a  property  in  man. 

Contrast  the  peiiodf  past,  the  present  day. 

And  pours  to  Heaven  the  gUd  and  grateful  lay."        Lloti»« 

■  » 
Mr.  Kowlands,  in  making  a  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 

of  villains  under  the  ancient  laws,  whom  he  distinguishes  into 
two  classes,  free  and  pHre  natives,  supposes  the  difference  to  be 
tins ;  that  the  former  possessed  some  degree  of  freedom,  might 
tniy  and  sell,  go  where  they  pleased,  &c.  while  the  latter  were 
the  peculium  of  their  proprietary  lords  or  princes,  and  dis- 
posable ad  libitum.  He  also  observes,  "  that  he  met  with  an 
extract  of  a  deed,  contained  in  a  book  of  Sir  William  Gryffy  th>** 
where  the  natives  of  this  township,  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
appointment  of  princes  of  Wales,  from  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, were  sold  as  an  appendage  of  such  estate  to  which  the 
lands  belonged.  "  I  have  by  me,"  he  says,  •'  a  copy  of  injunc- 
tion, issued  out  by  Henry  the  seventh,  king  of  England,  com- 
manding escheators  and  all  other  mini<<terial  officers,  to. see  that 
the  king's  native  tenants  kept  within  their  proper  limits ;  and  if 
any  of  them  were  found  to  stray,  and  wander  from  their  home, 
^to  drive  them  back,  like  beasts  to  their  pinfolds,  with.ttie  great- 
est severity.* 

Among  the  boons  bestowed  upon  the  corporation  of  Beauma- 
ris, so  late  even  as  the  fourth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  foU 

lowing 
*MoBa  ilntiqas.  p.  l£i^ 
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lowing  gnnt  appears  among  other  privileges  *'  All  and  sin- 
gular the  .king's  landsy  tenements,  and  hereditaments  in  Bodincw, 
and  his  fillagers  (cultivators)  in  the  same  town,  if  any  be,  with 
their  qfipring>''  But  this  was  probably  no  more  than  an  exem- 
plification of  a  grant,  made  long  before,  by  way  of  confirma- 


The  following  is  one,  out  of  three  documents,  adduced  by 

Mr.  Rowlands,    "  Ednyfed  Vychan  ap  Edynfed^  alius  dictus 

Eday fed  ap  Arthelw  oz  Davydd  ap  Grufiyd  et  Howel  ap  Da . 

Tydd  ap  Ryryd,  alias  dictus  Howel  ap  Arthelw  uz  Davydd  ap 

Gryfllydd,  Liberi  tenentes  Dni.  Regis  villae  de  Rhandir  Gadog. 

&C.  dedimus  et  confirmavimus  Willimo  ap  Gryffydd  ap  Gwllim 

armigero  et  libero  tenenti  de  Porthamel,  &c.  septem  natives 

nostros ;  viz.  Howel  ap  Davydd  Dew,  Matto  ap  Davydd  Dew^ 

Jeran  ap  Evan  Ddu,  Llewelyn  ap  Davydd  Dew,  Davydd  ap 

Matto  ap  Davydd  Dew,  Howel  ap  Matto  ap  Davydd  Dew,  et 

Llewelyn  ap  Evan  Coke,  cum  eorum  sequelis  tum  procreatis 

tarn  procreandis  ac  omnibus  bonis  catellis,  &c.  habend.  &c. 

pracdictoa  natives  nostros,  &c.  praefato  Willimo   Gruffyd  ap 

Gwilim  heredibus  et  assignatus  suis  in  perpetuum.    Datum  apud 

Rbanditr  Gadog,  20  die  Junii,  an.  Henr.  6ti  27mo*."     This  is 

a  strong  instance  of  the  tenacious  nature  of  despotism,  and  de- 

monstrates'how  difficult  it  is,  to  abolish  customs,  however  unjust, 

or  ab«urd>  when  once  they  have  been  established  by  long  and 

general  usage :  especially  when,  like  those  of  vassalagef,  they 

have  tended  to  exalt  one  part  of  the  human  species  to  an  en- 

liable  height  above  the  other. 

GoaPHWTSFA,  a  handsome  modem  mansion,  erected  a  few 
years  since,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  above 
Porthaethwy,  commanding  delightful  views,  is  the  occasional. 
residence  of  Lord  Lucan. 

U  2  Porthaethwy 

^  Manuscript  History  of  A  nglesea. 

t  A  remiMnt  of  this  part  of  the  feodal  system  still  eastoitiartly  remains  ia 
tiie  wa>sm  parts  of  England  ;  where  if  some  estates  are  sold,  or  let,  an 
■umI  eondttioo  i»,  to  lake  all  the  apprentices  npon  then,  male  and  female. 
Tktt  is  an  evident,  though  laggering  proof  of  jicriptii  being  atfchtd  te  tht  toil* 
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Parthaetkwy,  or  Portliaeddwy,  is  tlie  most  frequented  ferry,  atiA 
the  passing  and  repassing  of  hortes,  carriages,  people,  and 
cattle,  is  prodigiously  great  Proper  boats,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all,  except  the  latter  description  of  passengers,  ara 
provided,  and  in  constant  readiness.  But  these  ate  obliged  to 
make  their  way  on  an  element  to  which,  preyiously  they  bad 
ileTer  been  accustomed,  and,  from  their  dreadful  bellowings, 
when  necessitated  to  take  the  water,  evidently  strikes  them  witk 
most  painful  terror.  The  scene  here,  afler  a  large  (air  ia  tha 
island,  is  unique ;  and  to  those  who  can  divest  themselves  of 
Sjrmpathetic  feeHng  for  the  sufierings  of  brute  animals^  it  must 
furnish  considerable  amusement  The  bullocks  are  driven  into 
the  sea,  and  pursued  by  the  drovers,  till  having  lost  footing 
they  are  compelled  to  swim,  a  novel  exertion  for'  the  poor  af* 
ifKghted  beasts,  which  they  evince  by  plunging  and  turning  ia 
all  directions  their  wistful  eyes  towards  the  land.  PertOAs  in 
boats  attend  on  each  side,  goading  them  forward,  and  en- 
deavouring to  keep  them  in  a  direct  line  for  the  opposite  shore. 
Some,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  elude 
the  vigilance  of  their  aquatic  drivers,  and  borne  along  by  tho 
^riolence  of  the  tide,  make  good  a  landing  on  the  wrong  side ! 
frequently  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  departure, 
to  the  no  small  discomEture  of  those,  appointed  to  guard  at  the 
point  of  embarkation.  When  hundreds  of  these  animals  have 
been  thus  unnaturally  impelled  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  on 
the  boisterous  iivaves,  and  have  at  length  arrived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Menai,  the  scen^  becomes  still  more  distressing  tg 
the  compassionate  beholder.  Some  are  so  exhausted  ^th  the 
exertions  they  have  been  forced  to  use,  for  bearing  Up  against 
the  tumultuous  element,  that  every  attempt  at  standing  proves 
abortive,  consequently  they  obtain  a  temporary  respite.  Others, 
who  in  the  first  instance  turned  restive,  seldom  fail  to  receive 
severe  retaliation:  the  remaining  number  appear  from  their 
gestures  more  like  wild,  than  domesticated  beasU;  and  the  whole 
composes  a  sight  at  which  humanity  shudders.  Could  no  other 
plan  be  devisod  for  a«ndiiig  these  cattle  to  England?  no  m^od 


rf  cinpwf iliaj  hm  aiUyM  ?  The  catOe  Gram  ^(fU  Wales  ai^ 
1MBf9yf4«ver4i#NewpuiBgeiii  Moamootb^hire,  l^y  propef 
boplts  «id  why  aoi  tho^e  of  Angleat^  ?  The  fti)  ^  is  hop«4 
win  sooD  be  remoYed,  by  a 

BaiDOB  OTER  THE  MfiNAi  Straits.   The  obstacles  presented 
to  the  traTelic;!  by  tbe  am  of  tbe  sea^  callfd  Uie  M^nai,  when 
his  way  lies  in  Ibis  direction*  bare  knig  been  a  safaject  of  re- 
grrt;  and  the  dehiys  and  hinderances,  occasioned  by  Bangor 
ttay^  to  the  intercourse  between  England  and  Ireland,  a  matter 
of  BMit  serions  iroportaoce:  particularly  sipce  tbe  political 
urion  of  tbe  two  countries.  Facility  of  communica^tion  between 
the  central  and  remote  parts  of  an  empire^  not  only  tends  to 
the  bommercial  interests;  but  to  give  energy  to  its 
r^  and  stability  to  its  government.    The  scientific  eye  of 
I  had  often  looked  at  this  passage,  with  a  Icmging  wist- 
U  km^  gnd  in  the  fertility  of  its  genius  planned,  and  in  im»- 
;iB)|liiin  iMrmed,  a  road  across  the  tnmultnons  waves.    The  ex- 
fMmey  of  erecting  a  bridge  over  these  straits  at  or  near  Ban- 
gor bnj,  has  long  been  in  contemplation.    For  at  a  meeting  of 
aoblemoa  and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  principality,  desirous 
of  carrying  such  intended  improvement  into  eifect,  held  at  the 
flLAnwn'e  TaTem,  London,  April  'i9,  1785,  it  was  resolved, 
*  That  the  erecting  a  carriage  bridge  over   the    straits   of 
Mesait  will  be  of  great  public  utility.    That  it  appears  from 
the  reports  and  concurrent  opinions  of  several  able  engineers, 
Aat  the  erecting  a  timber  bridge  upon  piies,  with  three  swivel 
bridges  will  not  be  detrimental  to  tlie  navigation  of  the  said 
and  therefore  we  approve  of  a  bridge  being  erected 
i  that  plan.    That  we  will  support  the  application,  made  to 
pariiuaent  for  an  act,  for  building  a  bridge  across  the  said 
ftrtigfatSy  agreeable  to  the  above  plan/' 

N.  Batley,  Chairman. 

These  resolutions,  however,  were  prevented  being  carried 
intoeflectby  the  influence  of  an  opposite  party,  who  felt,  or 
pretended  tQ  feel,  deeply  interested;  and  whose  property  t^ey 
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itated  woald  nbl  only  be  injured,*  if  Uie  sclitoie  were  executed ; 
but  ihat  the  coastiDg  tnde  of  Wales,  and  ether  ports  of  the 
irestem  pan  of  Britaiq,  wonld,  by  such  an  alleration«  receire  a 
most  serious  deterioration, 

"•'H^ghnr'dtlie'lMtmtKraafC'wiai  public  food*      ' 
AuA  ufg'd  a  wish  to  stMorth*  ohstrocring  iood» 
•     I.I      ^deO«iiittifiiriotliopo(«at.pteivtfaat-bra?«B 
Impoding  tempmn;  and  th' wsf  of  wftvct  i 
P^cld  the  embryo  erdi,  with  fbtieftng  m^ 
Entice  tbf  in  IkDt  ^  the  perefit  itle; 
Bat  though  the  pUa  the  wish  of  luitions  crown'd* 
yeU  0iicprd  Mw  the  blett  detigii-T-aiid  ftown'd.^ 

The  grand  scheme  however  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lost 
eight  of;  neither  the  island  genius  to  have  been  asleep  nor  mat- 
tentive  to  its  permanent  interests.  The  business  has  been  again 
aubmitted  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  the  report  of 
-a  comnnfttee  in  that  honourable  house,  printed  by  its  order  in 
J810,*  contains  the  following  particulars:  The  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Foster  in  the  chair.  From  the  eyidence  adductKl,  it  ap* 
pears  the  spring-tides  in  the  Menai  rise  about  twenty  feet,  and 
ran  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour  ;t  but  the  motion  of  the 
current  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  numerous  rocks,  inter- 
spersed* about  the  whole  bed ;  and  the  estual  direction  is  con- 
.aequently  very  various.  Vessels  navigating  these  straits,  ar* 
Sunder  the  necessity  of  passing  at  the  time  of  tide,  when  the 
current  is  sufficiently  strong,  to  carry  them  safely  through  the 
respective  channels^  and  this  they  can  only  do  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  westward,  and  one  and  half  eastward,  during 
the  flow  of  each  tide ;  unless  the  wind  should  be  favourable 
ao4  l^low  with  considerable  strength.     The  phenomenon  of 

these 

*  Entitled  "  Tbeiepond  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uo]jhemd  Boedi  and 
fiurboar. 

t  The  tide  near  the  sweUj  rockitr  at  foU  tptiag.  roai  (torn  eig|t  te  nine 
knoct  an  houTt  5 


(keie  lides  b  4ian9f.aAiUKi8ttal.kuid.  Afr  the  full  and  dhange 
of  i^.inooD^  il  18  high  Water  at. nine  o'clock  iathe  mining,  oa* 
Gaeraanrdn  Jiar  j:  and  nol  till  nearly  half  past  to^  at  Beanmari^; 
Two.lidef  let  ili<£rMa  the  western  ocean,  and  are  divided  by  the* 
ialaad  of  Aogleaea^  one  part  pa^^ing  through  the  Menai  straits, 
and  the  other  through  the  grea^  channel,  or  gut,  lying  between 
Holyliei4>  Jand  Ahe  Irish  coast.'  .  As  the  .fipw  is  more  than  an 
boor  earlier  fit  puie  of  the  before-mentioned  places,  than  the 
ather,  it  begins  runpiBg  through  tltie  strait  from  Caernarvon^ 
while  it  is  ebbing  at  Beauttiarisi,  and  consequently  keeps  fall- 
ing  lor  some  time  afler  the  current  has  changed  its  direction. 
In  a  similar  ittanner  the  ebb  commences  at  Caernarvon,  before 
it  is  flood  at  Beaumaris ;  and  though  the  direction  of  tl^e  cur- 
rent is  likewise  in  this  case  changed ;  yet  it  keeps  rising  at  Ban- 
gor ferry,  after  it  has  ebbed  a  considerable  space  at  Caernai^ 
nm.  **  Th^se  tides,  a  reporter  v>  the  committee  states,  divide^ 
as  nearly  as  I  could  observe,  abouf  Plas  Newydd,  ^  and  flow 
about  five  hoars,  and  ebb  seven,  at  the  Swelly  rocks.''t  This 
remarkable  difierence  arises  from  the  influx  of  waters  being  im«- 
peded  by  Caernarfon  bar,  and  the  various  rocks  in  the  channel. 
Divers  plans  it  seems  bad  been  submitted  to  those,  interested 
in  the  removal  of  the  difliculties,  resulting  from  the  ferry.  On 
the  former  occasion  three  schemes  were  proposed.  The  erection 
of  a  wooden  bridge;  a  stone  ditto;  and  an  embankment,  for 
carrying  the  road  across  the  straits.  The  first  was  objected  to, 
as  impracticable,  or  if  not,  as  only  forming  a  temporary  struc- 
ture, that  would  constantly  want  repairs,  and  in  a  short  period 
renovation.  The  second  was  considered,  as  alike  impracticable, 
or  admitting  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme,  the  enormous 
expence  which  must  be  incurred,  would  marr  the  proposed 
advantages  of  the  undertaking.  The  third,  met  with  the  most 
powerful  and  decided  opposition,  especially  from, all  the  mari- 
time interests  of  the  western  coasts  of  Britain  ;  the  complainants 

U  4  contending 

*  Thej  separate  near  fieaamaris,  at  a  place  called  Tyraw  po'mu 
Appendix  to  the  Report  p.  41. 


ii  the  ttfmrti  4t  tte«inii^«  m^/A^m^f  niMtiNbiihily  nui 
tilt  htrVoiir  dfCMMMivvdb.  Oif lAr*  fY«Mtt««cdulbli«tKft,  tbraer 
^kti»  wei«  liid  b^iaMrlhe  MMOitMi.  FiM  r>brUlg«^  t»lNi 
iirMted  At,  «V.«ie«ir  biy»  ^  M^^f  tai^inif  divvb  ifohM^  tM^ 
kruai^drdittiMii  M4te<p4i^«ttMni  of  sufak^;^  ibe  «iibMM 

M9J40I.  *  Tile  Mand  Hi  hkfi  ^^  IliMh>  icMrdteg  M  ^lim 
tbiteni«m  of  thi»  l«polt>  ii  iit«llMiA4Ailieitf«igbW  MIIMaaH 
dlltane«  from  (te  Angleie*  ihon  s  it  is  ft  p^M  lltii«mii«  iN>«k# 
irearly  o6terdi  tt  high  wtitt^y  bMalfeti^wftt^r  tlitMb  ft^g 
tfeil  of  it  to  bes^n;  tfid  tli«  rifeky  iiecki  thtft  o^ifiecti  itwith 
tke  iniia  kmd  <rf  Anglesek^r  wu  q«ile  dry  «(t  low  waier»  fiMk  of 
Aogotti*  told  the  width  of  the  ttitait  between  the*  island  ind 
«lio  GiteniftrTOft  shoro  was  fbor  hlmdned  Had  My  ftldt;  and  itt 
do|^  for  a  considerable  portof  its  breadth»  wiia  upwonlsof 
tUny-«wo  <eet«  The  shore  to  thtt^north  8idie«ilt«o^et«d  with 
8t«?elottdWg6«6nea)  btttatfio  groat  depth  below  the  sorftce 
ft  is  rock.*^  The  third  at«  and  over  the  Swelly  focks.  to  con* 
list  of  otie  Ojcpansive  central  itfch  of  caai^iron^  throe  handrod 
ond  fifty  feet  in  th^  spani  with  two  collateral  ones  of  the  same 
metals  of  three  hondred  each)  and  the  rema^iing  accommodate  . 
ing  arches  to  be  of  stone :  the  et  p^nce  of  bniiding  this»  was  osti* 
mated  at  965»813l.  The  committee  state,  *'  they  approie  thb 
latter  plan>  ^ven  in  by  that  able  and  scientific  engineer^  Mr. 
Jbkn  Rtmk,  having  one  cast-iron  arch  of  350  feet  in  the  span, 
and  two  of  960  ditto,  and  the  rest,  six  on  the  Caernarrooslure^ 
and  sixteen  on  th^  Anglesea  8ide>  of  stone.  The  ftmndations  to 
be  laid  on  the  Swelly,  Penlass,  and  Ynis  WeUtog,  TOcks>  The 
distance  here  at  low  water,  99th  of  Angost,  1809,  was  from  the 
Caernanron  shore»  170  feet  to  ^elly  rock;  between  Swelly> 
iknd  Penlass  240.  Bnt  there  are  two  rocks  in  the  channel^  which 
aiake  their  appearance  at  low  water>  and  divide  it  into  three. 

The 
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fW  splMtf  bMreen  P^nlass  and-  Yn ji  Welltog,  is  ^tlite  ivf  it 
M#  WMer>  and  fromtlietice  to  thd  idain  land  of  Anglcm>  there 
koAly  a  cr«^k,  or  Met,  which  aKiy>  if  judged  proper,  lie  en-, 
tirely  ahnt  ep-^Trom  the  pier  lAi  the  Caernarvonshire  side  of 
the  channel,  land  arches  are  proposed,  to  extend  to  the  dia- 
Mcie  of  d^ont  tiro  hundred  yairds,  and  from  the  pier  on  Ynif 
^iiltng:  the  Hind  arches  are  pr5po«ed  to  extend  the  distance 
^  foer  hundred  and  thirty  four  yisirds  into  ^  island  of  Aiw 
glesea,  making  the  whole  length,  one  thousand  and  aeTeaty 
ftt  yards.    The  land  ar<rbes  on  each  ^de  are  proposed,  to 
haTe  winged   walls  at  their  termination,  And  emhankmenta 
ef  tertb,  to  form  the  approaches  to  the  hridge^  and  die  road 
Ifay  is  proposed,  to  he  thirty  two  feet  of  clear,  within  Ihe  ] 
pMK*/'    The  amended  estimate  for  suc^  aatlrartm'e  t 
SS&i,  417.    This  site,  expediency  has  jndgcd  prefcnd^lelo  the 
one,  prerionsly  selected  at  Inys  y  Moch,  for  Che  following 
teatons.    Becanse  ^the  water  here  is  wider,  the  land  doea  not 
llse  ao  rapidly  on  each  side,  and  the  rodts,  pre^nsly  alhoded 
to,  presenting,  as  it  were,  natural  piers,  wonld  render  the  con- 
strtiction  of  a  bridge  at  this  place  comp'kratiTely  easy ;  and  af- 
ford a  better  prospect  of  its  permanent  security.    To  show  how 
little  progress  the  spirit  of  patriotic  improvement  had  made 
through  the  dark  ages ;  and  at  the  same  time  evince,  what  ob- 
ftacles  are  opposed  to  the  display  of  science,  and  the  further- 
ance of  useful  projects,  by  the  want  of  that  grand  stimulus  to 
mental  exp^mion,  freedom,  liberty  of  speech,  and  independency 
in  action;  it  may  be  worthy  of  noticing;  that  Edward  the  firsts 
baring  in  his  diiFerent  military  campaigns  experienced  the  dif- 
ficulties, occasioned  by  this  fretum ;  expressed  his  intention  to 
build  abridge  of  stone  over  the  straits.    The  engineers,  how« 
ever,  employed  on  the  occasion,  made  an  unfavourable  report* 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme,  *'  from  the  bottom  being 
doubtful,  and  the  sea,  in  the  assigned  place,  assuming  at  certain 
times  a  raging  and  strong  appearance:''  but  these  objections  to 
the  hero  of  the  crusade,  and  the  conqueror,  of  Wales,  appeared 

contemptible ;. 

*  Second  Report  of  the  Comnittee,  od  Holyhead  Roads  and  Barbour. 


Its  AN«AtlA« 

contflinpttbte;  and  he  determiiled  to  have  bis  desi^p^  executed. 
But  fronath^  mbabitanta  of  the  district  of  Arfi5d»  petitioning* 
and  the  Jckig's  ajttention  being- called  off,  by  the  Scottish  war^ 
the  plan^  worthy  of  sdch  a  monarch*  was  never  carried  into 
eflfect. 

«  Previous  to  bidding  a  respe<itful  adieu  to  the  islsMB4>  after  ad- 
miring its  numerous  capabilities,  and  feeling  highly  gratified 
with  the  patriotic  spirit*. displayed  by  many  of  the  principal 
landed  pi^prietorsy  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  not  to 
notice  a  recent,  and  most  accommodating  improvement.  By 
the  munificence  of  Lord  Bulkeley*  an  excellent  carriage  road 
bat  at  ia  fast  ezpence  been  formed  from  Porthaethwy  to  Beayir 
maris*  along  the  shelving  side  of  the  hill*  a  considerable  height 
above  Jiigb  water  mark.  The  former  road  was  not  only  cir- 
cuilous*  bat  from  the  great  inequalities  and  narrowness*  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient;  this  is  nearly  level*  the  whole  distance:* 
more  tbah:ibur  miles*  and  in  going  towards  Beaumaris*  as  the 
charthing-  bay  gradually  opens*  though  it  would  be  hypecbo* 
Hoal'tocall.iti  <'  one  of  the  finest  terraces  in  the  world/'  yet 
justly  may  it  be  said*  the  traveller  is  presented  with  a  suc- 
cession in  pictsUresque  and  suUliiue  scenery  of  unrivalled  di- 
versity. 
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VyAERNARVONSHIRE  anciMfltly  formed  part  of  die  rvgiov 
poMessed  by  the  people,  denominated  Ordani^i;  and  after 
their  partial  redaction  by  the  Roman  power;  the  co^try  ae» 
ramed  the  nattne  of  Vencdotia.  In  a  wibiiequent  period^  when 
the  division  was  made  in  the  political  power,  and  territorial 
posnwions  by  Roderic  the  Great,  it  received  the  appellation  of 
Owyntddt  comprehending  this,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  fim 
other  counties  in  the  present  North  Wales. 

This  district  was  called  Arfon,  from  being  situated  opposite 
to  MAn  or  Mona,  Anglesea,  meaning  literally  supra  If  onam,  or 
the  country  adjacent  to  that  island :  and  the  addition  of  Caer 
was  added  to  the  county  town,  and  consequently  to  the  shire^ 
from  the  circumstance,  of  the  former  baring  been  a  fortified 
station  of  the  Romans. 

This  is  a  portion  of  country  interesting  by  its  natural  pro* 
doctions,  and  multifarious  scenery ;  but  still  more  so  by  the  no- 
ble  exploits  of  its  ancient  occupants,  and  the  important  e?enttf» 
concatenated  with  its  history.  During  Roman,  British,  Sazoit, 
Norman,  and  English  displays  of  unsatiated  ambition,  and  ty«' 
rsnnic  strides,  towards  general  domination,  this  became  the 
Kene  of  a  desperate  and  long  protracted  contention ;  becKOM 
the  refuge  of  independence,  and  the  residence  of  freedom* 

^  We  now  ascend^  and  eastward  bend  our  riew 
Where  Rome's  imperial  eagle  never  flew ; 
The  Menai  leave— the  rock j  heights  explore. 
The  Britou>  last  rcMofce— bia  nibaBtaini  hwir-*' 

Whan 


Mliere  weeping  freedom  from  the  contest  fled. 

And  Carabrim  ww  her  detfest  heroes  dead. 

liliaatrioiis  band ;  distinguished  Arfon'ft  boast ) 

'Xwas  yours  to  lead  in.Gwjaedd'*  vrarlike  host. 

For  yon,  while  wisdoip  dwelt  apon  bis  toqgoc^ 
p  Your  own  Talicsin's  sweetest  lyre  wa^  Urong  \ 

For  jou  in  peaceful  shades^  and  tented  plains, 

Flow*d  from  bis  hallowed  lips  th*  apprqvmg  straitis 

Here  brare  Qaradoc  the  itcprdini  Momv 

Thjr  ▼irtiies,  conflicts,  and  thy  fall  reriews. 

Thy  manly  eloqaence^  thy  adferse  fate 

The  act,  that  made  a  Clao^iof  troely  great 

Thine,  liberal  Roman !  be  the  hero's  fame. 

And  Britain's  muse  still  renerates  thy  name^ 

Poun  with  a  grateful  flow,  this  rerse  to  tbec» 
'  That  bade  with  generous  Toice,  thy  foe  be  free 

Far  difflKrent,  Edward,  are  thy  hattd  deeda— 

The  raule  Tindictivw,  when  thy  rival  bleeda, 
-     .  £'en  now  the  aaae  can  hear  the  traitor's  voict. 

Renew  the  shout,  aiKl  alien  hosts  rejajjce ; 

The  triamph  ring  through  Conway's  crowded  hall^ 

While  struggling  Cambria  with  Llewe^n  falls.— 

'  Thus  fell,  divided  from  his  country's  bands 

Tlie  princely  victim  of  ignoble  hands  ; 

Thus  fbll  the  heir  of  BritBiu*s  isles  and  crown. 

Yet  heaven  liad  smiles  reserved  beyond  its  frown.*" 

Lloy». 

This  count  J  is  Uoond^d  on  the  east  by  Denbighshire,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Conwy ;  the  Glas-Llyn  rirer  sepa- 
rates it  from  part  of  Merioneth ;  the  Menai  straits  from  Angle- 
sea^  and  the  residue  has  a  maritime  boundary*  It  extends  in 
length  about  forty-five  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  exceedingly 
Tariable,  in  some  parts  nearly  fourteen^  and  m  others  not  more 
than  seven.  The  aspect  of  the  county  is  generally  of  aa  Al- 
pine cast,  consisting  of  almost  continued  elevations  and  depres- 
sions; 

*  I  canfessj  observes  VaugbaD  of  Hengwrt,  we  have  reason  to  bless  God 
Ibr  his  mercy  to  us  in  our  happy  establishroent  under  one  monarch ;  we  may 
well  say  we  were  conquered  to  onr  gam,  and  undone  to  our  advantagt.'* 
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mmM9  «ul  the  momitains,  bodi  from  thebr  height  and  fthape, 
«xhibtt  very  ducrtminating  charaoteristics  in  the  ibatorea  of 
thU  highly  di? enifiesd  |iQrtaon  of  the  kingdom.    The  principal 
af  theieconatitatea  what  is  denominatedithe  Snowdonlan  chiin« 
extending  firom  near  Conway,  in  the  north  east,  to  the  shoM 
that  bounds  Porthonan  road;  comprising  the  Snowden  Ad 
the  Rhifel  ridges ;  each  composed  of  several  very  kirge  and 
lofty  moontuns.    Amidst  ^ese  are  rery  deep  hollows,  and 
cwms,  forming  narrow  vallies,  through  which  numerous  streams, 
that  issue  from  the  Tarioos  lakes,  with  which  this  district  aboonds, 
rush  with  impetuous  violence  over  cataracts,  or  gemly  tpeandev 
to  the  sea.    ^  These  moantains,"  says  a  traveller,  **  are  indeed, 
to  like  the  Alps,  that  except  Vb^  language  of  the  people,  iM^a 
could  hardly  avoid  thinking,  be  is  passing  from  Grenoble  to 
Susa,  or  rather  passing  the  country  of  the  Chriiom.    The  \Att 
also>,  which  are  so  numerous  here»  asake  the  similitude  iha 
greater ;  nor  are  the  fables,  which  the  country  people  tell  -of 
these  lakes,  much  unlike  the  stories,  which  we  meet  with  among 
the  Switspers  of  the  famous  lakes  in  their  country.''    These 
almost  impassable  heights,  were  the  formidable,  and  for '  cem 
tarics  the  unassailable  refuges,  of  the  overpowered,  but  unvan- 
quished  Britons,  when  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  Roman  and 
the  English  force. 

In  speaking  of  Caernarvonshire,  the  historian  Camden  gives 
the  following  narration  :— "  But  for  the  inner  parts,  nature  has 
raided  them  far  and  wide  into  high  mountains  (as  if  she  would 
coudence  here  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  frame  of  this 
island,)  and  made  a  most  safe  retiring  place  for  the  Britons  in 
time  of  war.  For  here  are  such  a  number  of  rocks  and  craggy 
places,  and  so  many  vallies  incumbered  with  woods  and  lakes^ 
that  they  are  not  only  unpassable  to  an  army,  but  even  to  light 
^rmed  troops*  We  may  very  properly  call  these  mountains  tho 
British  Alps,  for  besides  that  they  are  the  highest  in  all  the 
island^  they  are  also  no  less  inaccessible  by  reason  of  the  steep- 
ness of  their  rocks  than  the  Alps  themselves;  and  they  all  en- 
ffompass  one  hill,  %yhich  far  exceeding  the  cicst  in  height,  does 


not  caaaM/kwmmmfOU 

80-towei*  its  head  aloft,  that  H'Beemn,  I  shall  not  Ay  U>  threaten 
theakyy  hat  to  throw  its  smnmit  into  it  It  harbours  snow  con* 
tinu^llyjl  being  throoghbut  Che  year  covered  with  it>  or  rather 
with  a  hardened  cr\ist  of  snow;  and  hence  the  British  name  of 
Kraig  Eryn,  and  the  English  one  of  Snowden.'^*  Tliis  account 
fntt  evidently  borrowed  from  the  following: — ''  I  most  not/' 
•btarves  Giraldus^  "  pass  over  in  silence  th6  mountains,  called 
by  the  Welsh  £ryri«  and  by  the  English  Snowdon,  or  moun- 
tains of  snow,  which  gradually  increasing  from  the  lands  of  the 
ioiis4>f  Conan«  and  extending  themselves  northwards  near  De^ 
ganwy^  seem  to  rear  their  lofty  summits  even  to  the  clouds, 
when  viewed  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Anglesea.  They  are 
laid  to  be  of  so  great  an  extent,  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
proverb^  f  As  Mona  could  supply  com  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Wale^,  so  could  the  Eryrt  mountains  afford  sufficient  pasture 
for  all  the  herds,  if  collected  together/'  Hence  these  lines  of 
Virgil  may  be  applied  to  them. 

£t  quantmn  longis  carpent  amenta  dieboi 
Exigva  tantum  gelidos  ros  nocte  rcpouet. 

And  what  is  cropt  bj  day  the  night  renews 
Shedding  refre&hful  stores  of  cooling  dews.f 

These  monntiiius  cerlaialy  form  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
the  topographical  delineation,  and  an  important  subject  in 
the  natural  history,  of  North  Wales;  as  well  as  its  antiquities* 
,  They  were  anciently  denominated  Creigiau'r  Eryri,  but  sub- 
sequently by  the  English  Snowdon ;  and  from  the  latter  circum- 
stance it  has  been  supposed,  their  appellation  was  derived  from 
the  upper  parts  of  the  ridge,  being,  like  the  Niphates  in  Armenia, 
and  the  Imaus  in  Tartary,  constantly  covered  with  snow.  But 
neither  the  facts  nor  etymology  will  support  the  conjectural 
criticism.  Had  the  Welsh  name  corresponded  with  the  Eng- 
lish, it  would  have  been  Creigiau'r  Eiry  or  Eira,  that  is  snow- 
clad 

*  Gibson's  Camden,  p  794. 

«  Hoarc's  Giraldas.  Vol.  II.  p.  t3#. 


^•toifpcloik.  BttI notwithstanding  the  a^siertionof  Camden  aad 
•them,  k  it  not  troe,  that  snow  lies  on  these  mountains  the  wholf 
yearrottiKL  The  summit^  daring  winter,  and  at  times,  for.  It 
considerable  pact  of  the  spring  are  covered  with  snow,  and» 
contrasted  with  the  verdure  of  their  skirts,  forms  a  pleasingly 
variegated  contrast.  The  term  Eryri  is  evidently  derived 
£rom  Eryr,  an  eagle ;  and  Crcigiau'r  Eryri  is  literally,  tho 
Eagle-rocks.  This  appellation,  some  writers  suppose,  was« 
given,  them  on  account  of  numerous  eagles  having  formerly 
.here  taken  np  their  alpine  abode;  and  to  the  present timo* 
a  few  of  these  ravenous  birds  are  found  skulking  from 
hnman  ken,*  amidst  the  lofty  clefts  of  their  precipitous 
heights.  Others  have  imagined,  that  Eryri  might  have  been 
applied  to  these  rocks  metaphorically,  from  their  having  been 
the  grand  retreats  of  the  Britons,  when  overpowered  by  their 
enemies^  and  driven  to  extremities ;  and  whence,  as  opportune 
ties  ofl^ed,  they  sallied  forth,  and  like  infuriate  eagles,  darted 
their  talons  on  the  heads  of  their  pursuers.  This  is  not  a  chime* 
rical  supposition ;  for  the  Bards  were  accustomed  to  bestow  the 
epithet  Eryr,  in  their  laudatory  descriptions  of  great  men,  more 
particularly  in  the  eulogies  of  persons,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  warfare.f     In  the  direction  of  these  mountains, 

the 

*  According  to  Tolgai  tmdit  ion,  »avf  the  itinerant  monk,  those  monntaini 
art  freqneoted  by  au  eagle,  who  pcrcliing'ou  a  fatal  stone  every  fiftli  holiday, 
in  ordet  to  satiate  her  hunger,  with  the  caicasesof  the  slain,  it  sai(i  to  rtpect 
war  on  that  same  day  j  and  to  have  ahuost  perroraled  (he  slono  by  cleaning 
and  sharpening  her  beak."  Hoarca  Gjraldus,  Vol-  II.  p.  131. 

t  Thus  the  bard  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwcrth,  A.  D.  Ii00,observc5» 
"  Dy wawd  Derwryddou 
Dadisni  Haelion 
O  hil  EryoM." 
0  Eryru 
T}:atia  "  Dmids  have  foretold,  that  generous  heroes  sho aid  arise  from  tha 
tace  of  the  eagles  of  Eryri." 

Jolo  Goch  ilsd,  in  praise  of  Owen  Glyudwr  rcraarki, 
"£ryr  digrifafrifed 
Owain  helm  gain  hael  am  ged." 

Oiwotlie  A^fe  witty  beyond  comparison,  of  bright  armour,  ta^  of  »bo«i. 
^is|  diafMtilioo." 


IM 
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the  observations  of  Kirwan  will  appear  ptscaliarly  appropriate* 
Many  extend  in  lengrh  from  north  to  ^outh^  whik  others  take  a 
line  from  east  to  west ;  and  nearly  the  whole,  range  under  one 
or  other  of  these  aspects  :  wbich  bearings  are  accounted  foc^ 
from  the  existing  of  two  opposite  currants  at  the  delude;  the 
one  from  east  to  west,  the  oilier  from  north  to  sotith :  the  for- 
mer in  the  course  of  the  tides,  and  the  lutier  lending  towards 
thoHe  vast  abyssea^  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  touth  polea* 
These  primitive  mountains  gave  ri^e  to  another  striking  pheno* 
nienou  ;  **^The  uniform  escarpemcnt,  or  ine(|uality  of  declivity, 
which  the  sides  and  tlanks  of  uniunlains exhibit, accoidin^  tothe 
bearings  of  thrir  aspects,  on  lUo  dilVcrent  points  of  the  compass 
to  which  they  are  ixpofitd/'  This  position  is  established  by  lUo 
jitaieineut^  of  the  most  accurate  travellers  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  Those  niouutaixifl,  which  extend  IVom  north  to  southj 
bare  their  abrupt  declivity  on  the  western  8i<le ;  those  from 
east  to  west  on  the  &ouihcrn  side,  and  the  intermediate  bear-. 
JBgf,  admit  a  similar  rule*  This  geological  fact,  Mr.  K*  iup- 
pose.s  conclusive  of  the  fact,  that  two  currents  subsisted  in  the 
antediluvian  seas,  and  at  the  time  of  the  receding  deluge,*  The 
common  escarpment  of  the  Snowdonian  chain,  fronts  the  Menai, 
and  ranges  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Ht raits.  The  declivous 
sides  of  particular  porLiom  of  the  ch.iin,  depends  much  on  the 
inclination  of  the  strata^  The  principal  elevations  areCarnedd 
David,  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  Trevaen,  Moel  Ogwen,  Moel  Sia- 
bod,  the  two  Glyders,  the  two  Lliders,  Moel  Llyfni,  and  Moel 
tnynnydd  Nant;  all,  apparently  by  their  towering  height|CmUv 
lou»  to  support  the  proud  parent  of  the  whole,  Sn4>wdort,  with  hii 
pro-eminent  summits  of  Crib-y-dUlytl,  and  y  Wyddfa^  or  the 
dripping  peak,  and  the  conspicuous  summit. 

The  height  of  monn rains,  as  they  aifect  the  eye,  must  be 
considered  from  the  spot,  where  the  accent  bej^ins  to  make  a 
large  angle  with  the  plain.  But,  philosophically  oonsideredt 
they  arc  computed  from  the  surface  of  the  oceim,  Mr.  Caswell, 
who  wai  ernpluyed  by  Mr.  Adams,  author  of  the  Index  Villarin, 
to  measure  it  in  168'2,  with  instrutnents  adjusted  by  that  abl«t 
philosopher,  iiamstead,  made  the  height  of  the  highest  point, 

•  Tr*inactioa»»f  the  Hoj  a1  Irlih  Ac^denij,  Vol.  Vllt. 
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mo  yarcl«9*(3720  fbet)  above  the  level  of  Cacijdanron  Qo^y^. 
Bat  later,  aad' p^obiibly  more  accurate  experiments  have  soi^eT^ 
wbtit redadedjts  height;  and  the  estimate  now  staiuU  35iiO  fe^ 
above  the  Qua]^;  wbtch^  taking  the  height  and  that  of  the  Quay» 
vnW  toake  it  about  3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Carned^ 
Llewelyn  ranges  nejtt,  itnd  Moel  Siabod  third  in  the  scale  o^ 
enl^i Hence.  The  rocks  that  compose  the  higher  part  of  the  chain^ 
are  principally  porphyry,  granite,  and  granitel  of  Kirwan ;  the* 
secondary  rocks  are  chiefly  horneblende,  Schiller  spar,  load*, 
stooe,  rowley  rag,  whinstone,  schistose  mica,  schistose  clay,. 
laixtnrei  of  quartz,  feld  spar,  mica,  and  argillaceous  schistus. 
iaalliu  varieties. 

On  the  western  side  are  a  number  of  basaltic  columns,  on  a 
bed  of  bomstone,  or  chertz  :  and  large  coarse  crystalls,  cubic 
pyrites,  and  various  mineral  bodies,  are  frequently  found  inthm 
fisstt'res.  In  the  schistose  rocks  are  several  slate  quarries ;  very 
considerable  ones  near  Dolbadern;  some  in  Llanddeiniolon^ 
others  in  Llanberis ;  a  few  in  Llan  Eilgwyu ;  and  very  largo 
onesat  Cilgwyn,  inLlanlyfnt ;  the  products  of  which  are  brought 
to  Caernarvon,' and  thence  shipped  for  a  market  Those  of  Lady 
Penrbyn  are  at  Dolawen ;  and  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  the 
novacalite  of  Kirwan,varieties  of  second  and  third  of  that  speciei|» 
near'  Cwm  idwal ;  where  great  quantities  of  hones  are  cut,  and 
annually  sent  to  London  and  Dublin.  Large  silicious  crystals^ 
commonly  called  rock  diamonds,  are  frequently  found  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  washed  down  by  the  violent  torrentc« 
occasioned  by  the  heavy  rains  of  this  alpine  tract,  are  collected 
by  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  presented  for  sale  to  travellers  and 
tourists,  as  an  extraordinary  and  valuable  production.  SoBUK 
curious  specimens  also  of  cubic  pyrites,  and  christalized  tin, 
have  at  times  been  discovered* 

The  animals  of  these  alpine  tracts,  were  formely  wolves^ 
stags,  foxes,  and  goats;  but  the  former  noisome  animals 
have  long  ceased  to  be  a  terror  to  the  traveller,  and  the  deer* 
which  in  Leland's  time,  appear  to  have  prevented  the  growth 
#f  coTDj  by  th%  havoc  they  made,  were  extirpat^di  according  ta 
.  X  a  manuscript 
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«  maiiQscri(it  d^couivt,  some  time  pnor  to  the  year  1G96.  Nur 
jnerous  foxes»  however,  still  Bud  shelter  in  the  holes  and  clefts 
of  the  rnckj  crage,  so  abundant  in  this  districL  These«  by 
eiieir  nocturnal  depredations  on  the  poultry,  lambSj  and  sheep, 
arte  a  sad  annoyance  to  the  farmers,  whose  annual  lo&ses  from 
theae  destructire  and  insidious  enemiei,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
calcutahon.  Fox- hunting  forms  a  fine  source  of  amusement  for 
the  country  gentlemen^  and  as  in  many  instances  it  must  be  a 
pedestrian  exercish  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  com- 
AOualty  are  enabled  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  tb« 
chase :  the  only  requisite  being  a  leaping  pole,  to  assist  the  pur- 
suer in  passing  auy  obsitructing  sUream,  or  treacherous  quagmire. 
The  Welsh  are  peculiarly  partial  to  this  field  sport,  and  it  cer* 
tain  I  y  in  a  great  degree,  tends  to  keep  down,  if  not  diminish  ttat 
atnnber  of  these  pernicious  vermin,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
evidently  promotes  a  sociable  and  hospitable  disposition.  The 
ancient  wild  inhabitants*  the  goat<^»  annually  seem  to  decline  in 
number,  and  their  value  has  decreased  in  ?alue,  owing  to  th« 
general  disuse  of  brushy  wiggp  which  were  usually  made  of  th# 
tnowy  hair  of  these  shaggy  animals. 

Of  rare  and  curious  birds,  the  golden  eagk,  faleo  ckrysaeioith 
known  to  have  bred,  though  iarely»  amidst  these  mountains  * 
but  those  of  the  genus  seen  here,  generally  are  occa^onal  visitiurSa 
which  come  for  a  season  in  quest  ot  prey.  The  ring,of  rockOuuU 
%\LrduM  torquaiuip  the  inhabitant  of  this  districtt  is  when  found, 
la  most  places,  a  migratory  bird ;  but  here  the  species  take  up 
llieir  abode,  building  their  nests  among  the  rocks,  nurturing 
their  young  by  the  sides  of  the  lakeland  descending  into  the  dells« 
to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  Sorbas  aucuparia»  the  mountain  ash* 

Among  the  various  takes  already  enumerated,  many  abound 
Itith  fish,of  which  some  are  peculiar  toAlpine  water^^and  others^ 
noted  for  extraordinary  conformation.  Giraldus,  who  was  desi* 
fOW^describing  every  thing  of  a  marvellous  nature,  produced 
lilMe  principality,  has  the  following  remarks.  '*  On  the  high  part 
of  these:  mountains,  are  two  lakes  worthy  of  notice ;  the  one  haa 
'^  floating  island  in  it,  which  is  often  driven  troui  one  tide  to  thii 

4  oihe^ 
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elWf  bf  f%€  farce  of  the  winds ;  and  tlie  sKepkerdi  behold  witk 
aiCmii«hment  their  cattk,  whilift  fet^ding,  carried  to  the  diitant 
pttfftf  of  the  lake.*  A  part  of  the  bank^  nitixrally  bouud  to- 
gether by  the  nwts  of  willows  and  other  thnibs^  mny  hiLTt 
been  broken  off,  and  i  Defeased  by  the  alluvion  of  the  earth  frooi 
Ite  fliore  :  and  being  continually  agitated  by  the  windt,  which 
iO  10  elevated  m  situation,  blow  with  great  violence,  it  ctimot  t^ 
ttsite  ttielf  firmly  with  the  bankn.  The  other  lakef  h  noted  for 
m  w9od«rfTil  and  lingular  miracle  ;  it  contains  three  sorts  of  Aih» 
eek^trfViity  and  perch,  all  of  which  have  only  one  eye,  the  left  \ 

beinfr  ^^^uiting :  but  if  the  curions  reader  should  demand  of  tne 
tbe  explanation  of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance*  I  cannot  \ 

pffsmime  to  tatisfy  him*    It  is  remarkable  that  in  two  places  tik  \ 

Scotfond,  one  near  the  eastern,  the  other  near  the  western  iea* 
tlic  $%h  called  miillets  posseiii  the  same  defect,  having  no  left  ; 

«ye.t 

This  district,  by  the  muUifafions  varieties  of  plants,  eompos- 
ifig  Iti  Tegetable  surface,  presents  a  ?^paciotis  field  for  phytologt*  •      I 

cal  investigaflon  ;  and  to  the  lovers  of  botany  must  afford  a  rich 
repast  of  ratiooal  amasement     It  peculiarly  abounds  with  thos^  j 
tpecies  of  herbaceous  plants,  styled  by  Linnsus^  in  his  usual 
cxpreciive  and  depictive  manner,  Ethcrea ;  because  their  ha* 
bjlal%  or  localities,  are  only  discoverable  on  the  higher  parts  of  < 

mmntaitm:  and  notwithstanding  the  seeds,  by  adverse  winds^  i 

X  9  must 

\ 
*  Tb  b  S«  t  mall  tnke,  oatned  IMfm  y  J^^wmfcken,  or  the  Ukp  of  th«  sod*  on  * 

the  riglit  of  the  rcmd^  leadiogfrom  CaeniArTOii  to  Bedd^lcrC ;  wLich  ^llli  cs* 
iirbimbe  mne  pocaltaritj,  ■»  b«re  meotjoiied,  and  ratiannJIy  acoottnlcd  f»r. 
Wb<B  tbe  eekhtsted  WUaoii  was  paixiting  a  piotut««  that  included  tbb  lake 
ia  ill  i«ceny/lie  wta  long  at  a  lot*,  how  to  defiict  ttiis  tingular  phenoisciioa. 
Ac  Um^  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  of  exlitbiting  the  movabdity  of  tbe  i|iafid« 
l»3r  poaftmyiag  a  man,  itaading  with  a  pUc  iu  hi»  haadi,  aad  in  the  net  of 
aboting  ic  toiwardt  the  ihore.    £.  I 

tThe  o^er  is  Lbpt  y  c»ii,  or  tbe  Dog^sPooli  whidi  b  considered  the  Liigh- 
«tf  anoag  thfCae  moanfcainit    The  mooocuUr  fiah  havt,  hgwever«  loug  diiip* 

t  Umni  Clraldif,  VoL  U,  p*  i90.  j 
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iriiift  jfr«4«tfMly^  too  Uowli  dtRnn^ordfl*  yet  tiiey  are  never  (mkki 
te:  vec;e<ete.iii:tiie  kprer,  <hr.diitti{Mgii  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
NariMTOui  otber  genera*  diaplay  their  Verdant  and  blooming 
teantitft  amite  thete  elevated  tracts  many  of  which  har^ 
inreTy  been  foted  in  an  J  odier. 

/  It  «roidd.  b€f  a  matter  of  hjgb  gratification,  if  Sfha,  cosid 
4|(|uaUy  witb  Fhfr^  bctaat  of  her  profusioh  of  de6oratiTe  oma^ 
aBtont    But  alaa  Jtlit  once  imioenie  furest  it  almost  conferted 
Joto  one  denndatbd  country.    In  the  time  of  Leland,  it  was  very 
dB0erent»  ^  Al  Cregeeryri  is  forest.  The  biiat  wood  of  Caernar- 
vonshire is  by  Glynne  Kledder,  and  by  GUn  Lloghy,  and  by 
jDtpcl  Kiryk  and  at  Llanperis  Meately,.  goqd-  wood  about  Con- 
way Abbey^  and'Penmachn»  and  about  Cotiliore^  and  Coite* 
pariL^  by  Bangor,  and  in  many  other  ptlaees.''t    Bat<  the  Tone- 
inble  oaks'  and  patnloua  beeches  are  gone>  sind '  their  stools  in 
ttomeroos  instances  only  remain,  to  point  out  where  they'  once 
floorisbed,  «nd  « waved  their  verdant  foliage  in  the  wind/' 
lUs  denndfition  fans  been  attribnted  to  the  nnhappy  contentions 
lietween  the  Welsb  and  English,  for  Snowdonia  forming  the  der- 
nier resort  of  the  Britons4  and  furnishing  them  shelter  by  Ha 
nsoantains  and  woods,  induced  Edward  the  first  to  employ  hia 
soldiers  in  felling  the  latter;  that  in  future  they  might  not  be  an 
annoyance  to  the  progress  of  his  armies.    Thus  imitating  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  it  is*  said,  could  not  con- 
quer the  Mardi,  till  after  he  had  caused  to  be  felled  the  forests  of 
Hyrcania.}    And  with  a  similar  view,  John  duke  of  Lancaster^ 
to  revenge  the  depredations  committed  upon  the  English  bnr- 

•'dera 

*  S^  a  f  jsteiDAtical  catdogue  of  tbcM  with  their  babiut^  or  the 
•f  places  wllere  they  grow,  in  Biuglc>*i  North  Wale*,  VoL  XL  p.  S6X 

t  Itinctaiy,  Vol.  V.  p.  4S.  ^ 

|Tbb  last  fragBent  of  the  British  dominiop,  the  fire  barooi«t  of  ; 
wasalltbat  Llewelyn  ap  Gtyffgd  could  gain  by  itipolatiop,  at  the  short  Used 
petce  of  1S77. 

J  ^tt'utiuf  Curtius,  Lib.  V. 
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4ert  by  Ibc  Sooloh;  set  tweaty-foiiT  thousand  axet  to  work 
«poa  the  woods  in  the  southern  pert  of  Scotland.  But  this,  freoi 
ithe  pyefwus  description,  furnished  by  Leland,  by  no  meant 
-salilfactoraiy  accounts  for  the  general  defalcation.  Mining  baa 
4>een  one  general  cause.  At  a  variety  of  periods^  mines  of 
difierent  kinds  have  been  discovered,  and  worked ;  and  as  eoitl 
iras  not  found  in  this  district,  soMsiting  Che  eves  must,  by  a  pro- 
itigiQUs  demand  for  wood,  have  occasioned  si  v«ry  coftsiderabte 
jOonsumptioQ.  It  is  curious  lo  see  the  manner  in  which  the  ob^ 
servant  LeUmd,  accounts  for  this  denudation,  so  manifest  in 
nnotbet  district,  and  now  laments^iy  apparent  in  this :  ''  The 
xaoMs  be  these;  hrstthe  wood  cut  down  was  never  i?opisid, 
Mkd  thia  hath  beene  a  great  cause  of  destruction  of  wood  tho^ 
jOMgh  Wales.  Secondly,  after  cutting  doWn  of  wooddys  the 
gottye  hath  so  b|y  tten  the  young  sprang,  that  it  never  grew  but 
jg^ke  ahrobbes.  Thirddely,  men  ibr  the  nonya  destroied  the 
great  woddis  that  thei  shuld  not  harborow  theves.''*  Tw6 
0fa»u^  have  be^  especially,  and  powerfully  ^opeiating,  to  de- 
jjffive  tUs  part  of  the  country,  of  its  strengtii,  and  beauty.  The 
constant  requisitions  upon  tlik  species  of  property  by  the  un* 
ceasing  wants  of  avarice,  and  luxury ;  and  the  general  -disincli- 
iiation  in  sofne  instances,  and  ■  disability  in  others,  of  making 
new  plantations,  to  answer  the  deficiencies  of  disease  or  decay, 
^MmI  repair  the  still  greater  losses,  occasioned  by  continual 
felling.  It  is  here  worthy  of  pointed  observatiou,  to  recoiled, 
ibow  much  the  preservation  of  ^ees  i«r  -a  supply  of  timber, 
Ima  occi^ied  th^  attention  of  legislative  assemblies,  in  the  most 
lenaote,  as  wellAhe  more  recent  ages.  The  divine  law,  even  in 
lawful  war^e,  and  that  in  the  comitry  of  the  enemy,  restrict 
she  £sUin^bC tunes;  humanely  distinguishing  between  such  ag 
were  fructijEsroiis  or  noLf  By  several  constitutions  in  ancient 
systems  of  jurisprudence,  but  particularly  in  the  lex  Aquileia, 
fo.  cut  dowA  the  trees  of  others,  was  adjudged  an  act,  deserving 

X  3 .  i    '      '  capital 

^  Itinertrj,  Vol.  V.  p.  77. 
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cftpitaJ  punUkttcnt,    And  by  tirtue  of  our  own  lawk;  dm^  1 
convicted  ufcutting*  damaging,  &c.  any  tree,  or  trees,  likct^l 
|4»  become  iiniber»  if  onAy  lo  the  ^mouni  of  fire  sliilVn^  «4 
value,  is  deeiQed  guilty  of  felony.''^  From  tjaetime  of  Ituiy  kii 
<»f  the  Wttiit  Saxons,  to  the  present  exa,  tuimeroas  rcgulalk 
ibave  keen  made  for  the  preaervmtton  of  ttnrber*    The  ter 
Ott  estates  ore  bound  by  the  laws,  as  well  as  restrictif  e  l«^a»eho1i 
cUy&esi  from  reiling,aud,  in  many  cases,  from  evesi  Lopping  l 
trees^  on  the  respective  estates ;  and  why  should  noi  some  9 
iotary^  and  elleotual  law  We  enacted  to  prefeol  pnprieiors  t 
laffids,    from  despoiling  tbeae  tracts  of  thirir   sylrtoi  beauty^ 
firiendly  shade,  and*  under  proper  management,  perpetaai  r€ 
Koorces  of  wealth.     The  legisiaUire  has  in  divers  instances  pr 
bibited  the  alienation  of  dcsceiwiable  property,  why  ther 
should  not  landholders  be  restrained  from  the  present  mania 
mode  ofadmiiMBtertng  totbeir  vices,  by  the  destruction  «fl 
vvood^^ 

In  some  states  of  Germany  a  law  existed^  thai  obltged 
jai^ded  proprietor^  previous  to  his  cutting  dowa  a  timber  i 
10  rplant«  and  protect  another.  A  still  wi^r  plan  would  be, 
increase  the  obligatory  numbeir.  But  in  this  region  ooerctf 
measures  mustj  ev^n  to  a  superficial  obserrtr,  appear 
fluous.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Alpine  heigbts,  at 
shelving  crags  of  the  mountains,  are  totally  unfit  for  co>tiTatioii| 
but  if  planted,  would  soon  become  a  very  productive  property 
Tbey  are  favourable,  ws  is  evident  from  similar  soils, 
such  trees  tlourish*  to  the  growth  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  and  1 
timber  trees ;  and  if  plantations  of  these  were  interspersed  ^ 
Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  sud^^cient  wood,  ibr  various  uses,  migli 
in  a  few  years  be  cut  out,  and  sold  lor  a  very  valuable  1 
ration*  The  subject  appears  to  have  excited  fiomo  atte 
lately  in  the  comity,  and  a  few  of  the  great  landed  proprieto 
have  began  to  ornament  their  domains  with  sylvan  decoration 
And  it  is  highly  desirable,  that  thuir  laboiirs  should  be  cjctended 
*  and  theii  example  more  generally  followed. 


^  Statutes  at  Urge,  6  Geo.  lit  c.  H^ 
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Tb«  wboU  of  tbift  exteiisive  region^  al^er  the  papohiiau  bad 
been  84>  p«rUoaci«)ii0  in  tU«>r  patrialic  ¥i?ws«  was  noi  only 
thinned  of  its  inbabitanu^  by  the  nere^ary  excbioo^  arising 
troio  protracted  warfare^  but  was  studiously  depopulated  t^y  tbf 
policy  of  the  coQqQeror«  converting  the  ct^iet  part  ul  Uuei  tanda 
into  f  royal  forest.  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  tc^pg* 
grapby  of  ancient  history,  and  tbe  desolating  natui*^  ol^  many 
political  maxims,  it  must  appear  almost  paradoxical^  thai  ever 
audi  an  apparently  unfavourable  country  >vas  well  pi^ople^^  a«> 
fSrom  the  long  and  vigorous  resii&tance  it  made»  mQ^t  have  been 
the  case ;  or  that  persons  oi  i  uk  and  consequence  sboold  ha? a 
made  auch  rugged  dreary  wilds#  their  pkce  oi  fewlence.  Ve| 
beyond  all  doubt,  fioni  t  '  '.s  jbe  reniauiiug  aamof 

of  placet,  and  other  *.u  .<i  uiountain»j  now  aU 

most  destitute  of  people^  were  much  more  populous  m  ancieni 
times^  than  at  present;  though  ve&tigesgf  their  dwellings,  nimi 
baving  in  some  instances  been  constructed  of  timber^  and  ill 
others  of  loose  stone$>»  are  now  untraceable.  In  t^ose  darkE 
ages»  when  intestine  wur^re  not  only  debilitiktedt  but  nearly  an* 
nihilated  the  power  of  Uw^  and  the  influence  of  custom  waa 
too  weak^  to  protect  the  innocentj  or  obtain  punishment  for  tii^ 
guilty;  when,  from  the  prevalence  of  ignorance^  and  tlit 
over-clouding  veil  of  superstition^  wic|cedness  became  liceik* 
tious^  property  precarious^  Ufe  haaardous^  and  plunder^  rapine, 
and  murderj  were  included  an^ong  vepial  cripiea  by  virtUja  ^ 
mnciuaiy;*  where  could  persons  of  consequence^  or  probity 
End  a  more  secure  asylum  ?  But  by  this  system*  which  hail 
been  adopted  fyy  the  Norman  race  of  kmgSf  and  all  the  grttft 
tyraots  of  tba  e^u^th  over  vanquished  countries*  ^  *M/^  of 

X  4  thin^i 

*  Owing  to  tie  perUons  ttftte  of  the  country,  under  the  reigp  of  the  lAlit 
WMsh  pirncen,  the  Uw>  weTC  imbecile,  froia  the  hnftowlbiJitj  of  fe«iitg  tbaa 
M^  .dccated.  Sir  Jobo  Wyone,  in  his  btntorj  of  Ibe  Gvrjdtr  f»miJj,  ad* 
4i«Ci  vekflcboljf  Tacts  of  the  moAt  flagniiit  crimei,  cominkt«d,  dvnag  ibe 
•aiitiug  h^om  between  tbe  bousei  of  Lmu^o'  V|d  YoA.  Bfarder  «r*s 
coop«Df«ted  bjr  a  Bnc,  and  the  aa^i^a  sufbt  «ftCft|ie  thftt  pinifhscat»  by 
aoly  flj  tag  ft^m  one  lasq^r  w  ¥^i^  * ! 


things  soon  became  materially  chanj^:  thfe  once  popnlous 
and  proud  region  wa^  stripped  of  its  independent  inhabitants,  to 
fi^tify  regal  ambition,  and  re-peopled  with  animats,  adapted 
to  satiate  regal  luxury.  Under  this  authority  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country  still  is  included  amoMg,  what  arederio* 
ninated  the  crown  lands.  Snowdonia  being  a  royaT  forest, 
frequent  warrants  were  issued  for  the  killing,  and  appropriation 
of  the  deer.  There  is  one,  signed  by  Robert  Towiiessend,  in 
the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  another  by  Henry  Syd- 
ney, in  1561.  The  last  is  a  little  singular,  as  extending  the 
Ibrest  into  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Anglesea,  with  the 
Wcw  of  gratifying  the  queen's  favourite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicies- 
nr,  who  had  been  appointed  chief  ranger :  although  Leland 
had,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  tnade  a  very 
teinate  enquiry  as  to  the  topography  and  propertial  state  of 
thSvpartof  the  kingdom ;  and  under  royal  commission  positively 
feaserted,'  that  all  Cregery,  viz.  Snowdonia,*  is  Caernarvonshire, 
IM-no  part  comprised  in  any  other  county. 
"'  These  documents,  curious,  not  only  as  confirming  the  fact, 
ftlit  also  as  elucidatory  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  are  couched  in 
the  following  terms : 

'  •»  Warrant  for  a  stagg,  out  of  Snowden  forest,  4  July  1st. 
year  of  Queen  Eliz.  1558. 

I  require  you  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  unto  the 
bringer  hereof,  for  the  furniture  and  provision  of  the  Queen's 
majesty's  houshold  of  her  great  council  in  the  marches  of 
Wales,  one  stagge  of  this  season,  to  be  taken  out  of  her  high- 
ness forrest  ofSnowdon.  And  this  bill  signed  with  my  hand, 
#Hh  the  queens  highness  warrant  dormant  to  the  lord  president, 
and  Sir  Robert  Townessend,  Kiright,  justice  of  Chester,  and 
either  of  us,  made  for  the  same,  the  copie  whereof  remaynQth 
with  you,  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  in  that 

bequest 

#  ■  . 

•  ^  Speaking  of  Ardudwy,  he  lajs,  "  This  eommot  nor  no  part  of  Merioiiith* 
shiro  lyWi  in  Cregery.  So  that  though  this  thire  he  nont<nia«,'  jet  is  d 
Crrgcry  in  Cairarront hir."    Itinerarj.  ▼ol.  V.  p.  40. 


fco(|oest    Givta  at  her  highntta  town  <>f  Sdhp,  \\^  fUh  f^Vtiflf 

J«l J,  in  tbe  first yere  qF  her  majesty's  reigue ^,y,f 

ROBT- TOWWEStJSWfl^ 

Tothemaster  of  the  game,  ranger  -;•.-<••-« 

add  keeper  of*  the  queen's  high-  •    •'*'.': 

n^fs'  fornrest  of  Snowdon,  in  the  •.  :-  > 

coanty  of  Caernarvon,  there  du-  ..  .    .  • 

puly  or  deputies  there.*' 


Another,  somclwhat  different  in  its  compleition,  runs 
*  After  my  hearty  commendationB. —  These  are  to  wtq/okm 
you  to  deliver  to  my  friend  Maurice  Wynne,  Gent,  or  16  this 
bringer  hereof  in  his  name,  one  of  my  fee  staggs  or  bncksr'tf 
^his  season^  due  to  me  out  of  the  Queen's  majestjr'fc  for  rest  Trf 
Snowdon :  and  this  my  Ire  shall  be  your  warrant  of  the  Mtte* 
So  fare  you  well.    From  Cardigan,  the  I4th  of  Augvst,  IMH*  ' 

Your  loving  friend        •  U 

fo  my  v^y  loving  friende  John 
Vaughan,  forrester  of  the  Queens 
forrest  of  Snowdon,  in  the  counties 
of  Angle  sea,  Merioneth,  and 
Carnarvon;  and  in  his  absence 
to  his  deputy  there*." 

Under  his  authority,  as  ranger,  the  earl  of  Leicester  gate 
by  hjs  conduct,  a  different  idea  to  the  term;  for  in  conse* 
^ueuce,  he  tyrannized  over  the  three  counties,  pretendedTy  in- 
cluded in  his  commission,  with  the  most  rapacious  injustice 
and  insufierable  insolence.  There  were  not  wanting  on  the  'oc- 
casion persons  who,  to  obtain  favour  or  reward,  suggested,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  freehold  property,  from  the  vague 
wording   of  the  grant,  might,  by  constructive  evidence,  be 

brought 

.  *  Tbete,  preterreiJ  among  the  Gvrydir  manuscripti,  are  copied  *m  an  ap» 
peodix  to  Penuant's  Tour  in  Waies. 
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brought  wiihin  the  boandaries  of  the  foreat*    CoomiiflikiMrf 
were    in  consequence  appoint^,  and   jurk»  impaoneiled  W 
make  m«|Ot}fHion»  inta  the  numeroos  encroacbmeats,  made  on 
the  royal  property.    But  by  the  integrity  of  the  jurors  ^kJ  lb« 
firoiness  of  the  commissioners,  parlicufarly  Sir  WilUain  Her- 
bert,  and  Sir  Ei chard  Buikeley«  tbe  tyrant's  Tiews  were  frus- 
trated.    In  157tt  a  special  conmuaciioD  was  appointedj  com* 
posed  of  persons  dependent  on  the  ranger.    A  jury,  eqnally 
compliant  in  its  views,  was  subpsened  to  attend  at  Beaunkaris, 
imd  directed  to  survey  the  Maeitraeth  marsb»     After  doing  sa, 
ihey  d^U^ered  in  a  verdict,  and  founds  that  district  to  lie  witbi^ 
ibe  v^rge  of  $nowdon  forest ;  notwith^itanding  it  was  in  the 
county  of  A^Ieseu,  and  divided  fyom  i>nowdi>nia,  by  an  arm  of 
the  sea*     Tk^  decisioin  they  were  induced  to  come  to,  by  the 
instruction  of  the  commi^^uiiers,  who  rtaid,  that  in  the  Exche- 
quer of  Caej'narTon  tliey  had  found  an  indie tment*  stating,  a  slag 
had  been  roused  in  the  forest  of  Snowdun,  in  Caemarvon&Kire  ; 
wbich  being  pursued  to  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  swam  over 
that  branch  of  the  sea,  and  was  kilied  at  Maltraethi  **  i^fra/o^ 
rtstum  nostram  de  Snou;don"  situated  within  the  bouods   of 
Snowdon  forest*     Conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  former  reals- 
taece,  and  relying  on  the  justice  of  the  cause,  he  had  espoasod> 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  in  behalf  of  the  landholder?,  sporned  tt 
the  proceedings  of  the  commis^iotiers;  and  continued  ^stedfast 
in  his  opposition  to  the  tyraxiu     He  personally  laid  before  the 
Queen  the  unparaiieled  sufferings  the  Welsh  were  subject  to« 
by  the  power,  exercised   under  the  commission;  painted   ia 
glowing  colours  the  odious  nature  of  the  proceedings;  the  dis- 
grace such  transactions  reflected  upon  the  exalted  character 
of  her  majesty  ;  and  at  length  prevailed  with  her,  to  recal  the 
commission  grant :  which  was  done  by  public  proclamation  al 
Westminster   in  the  year   1579»     Thus  disappointed   in  his 
iri^ws,  and  interfered  with,  in  his  influence  at  court,  Leicester 
p\,u'sued  Sir  Richard  with  an  inveterate  animosity,  that  only^ 
ceased  with  the  Earl's  life.    The  former  still  continuing  to  be 
in  favour  with  the  Queen  and  her  council,  notwithstanding 

kind 
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lions,  were  ni^d  U  ou^  bim  :  Xhm  latter  if«tW- 


mmcd  to  let  no  opporUmity  filip^  of  saticiting  bis  long  concaved* 
•adliarboure^  revenge  upon  his  aula gonist.  lo«aeiido8  and  iU 
the  artful  train,  employed  by  Slander's  deputy^,  Insuuiatioii, 
baling  failed  to  eHect  tive  desired  purpose  ;  a  homi;  charge  c^ 
criminality,  professedly  fottuded  iipom  6icts«  mu^t  tMfcessariiy 
bt  reported  to  i  and  at  length  an  opportunity  ottered  of  ejie- 
CQting  liie  ne6u'iou«  design. 

*'6iT  Richdxd  Wui^  on«  oftlie  deptiiylieut^DanU  gf  Asgle- 
tea  (upon  iivtelUgenct  of  tbe  Spanish  Armadibi»  tkneftten^g  En- 
gland) veas  to  cesae  tJie  country  in  trpia ;  w4  oatting  tlu  woo^ 
of  Rboemore^  be  was  highly  aflfemdieik  umI  thought  hUnaelftoei 
bcarily  laden;  iberefore  went  ^|>  lo  court  ta  tbe  Earl  0f 
Leicester*  cariy  ing  a  f^Jse  tale  with  biiii,  that  Sir  Richard  Batke- 
ley,  (a  little  before  the  attaindef  and  execution  of  Tbixi.  Sa- 
lusbury,  one  of  the  accompticea  of  Anthony  Babington*  tti« 
tnutor«  I585)^hadbeen  in  the  mountains  of  Socnrdon,  oonferrlng 
with  him,  and  that  at  a  farm  of  Sir  Kichardfi^  calJed  Cwmligie. 
they  had  layne  together  two  or  three  nights*  Th<  Earl,  glad 
of  this  informaiioni  presently  acquamts  the  Claeea  and  council 
therewith.  Sir  Richard  beUig  called  before  the  council^  Mid 
examined^  absolutely  denied  the  whole  matter.  And  when  the 
Earl,  at  yt.  time  president  of  the  'iween's  connsil,  did  scTerely 
inforce  it  agt,  hini,  he  told  the  Earl  to  his  faee,  *'  Your  father, 
and  the  very  same  man,  aa  now  informe  against  roe,  were  lik« 
to  undoe  my  father  :  for  upon  the  death  of  K*  Edward  6»  by 
letters  from  your  father,  he  was  commanded  to  proclayme 
Queen  Jane,  and  to  muster  the  country ;  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly ;  and  had  not  my  mother  been  one  of  Queen  Maries 
jnaids  of  honor  be  had  come  to  great  trouble  and  danger/' 
He&Hng  these  word^  the  counsil  hushed,  and  rose,  and  Sir 
Richard  departed.  The  Earl  hastened  to  the  queen,  and  told 
her  the  counsil  had  been  examining  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley, 
about  matteh  of  treason ;  that  they  found  htm  a  dangerous 
person^  and  saw  cause  to  commit  him  to  the  tower ;  and  that  he 
dwell  in  a  suspicious  corner  of    the  world.    '*  What!  Sir 

Richard 
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^Richard  Bulkeky  t  said  the  qneen ;  he  n^v^r  inteniJcd  us  at^y 
harin.  We  have  brooght  hitn  up  from  a  boy,  and  hare  had 
epecial  tryal  of  his  fidelity  :  you  shall  not  comitt  him***  '*»'\Wi** 
said  the  Earl,  '*  have  the  care  of  your  majesty s  person,  see 
more  and  hear  more  of  the  man  than  you  doe  :  he  is  wf  an  as- 
piring mind,  and  lives  in  a  remote  place/*  Before  God  (re*- 
plyed  the  queen)  we  will  be  sworn  upon  the  holy  Eran^elisls, 
he  never  intended  ua  any  harm;*'  «nd  ao  ran  to  the  Bible  and 
Jiissed  it,  saying,  "  You  shall  not  comitt  him  r  we  have  brought 
him  up  from  a  boy/'  Then  the  lords  of  the  tounsill  itrete  a 
letter  to  Dr,  Hugh  BelJot,  lord  bishop  of  Bangor,  to  escamiao 
Ihe  truth  of  the  accusation  layd  to  Sir  Richard's  charge :  whieh 
the  bishnp  found  false  and  forged^  and  so  certify ed  to  the 
counsiU  Whereupon  he  was  cleared,  to  the  queen's  majesty  s 
great  content,  to  the  abundant  joy  of  his  country,  and  to  hlii 
«wn  great  credit  and  reputation  :  and  afterwards  diverse  of  thb 
lords  of  the  councell  wrote  letters  to  the  juitices  of  aasiic  6S 
North  Wales,  to  publish  Sir  Ilicharda  %vrongs'/* 

The  principal  royalties  in  the  county,  still  belong  to  the 
Icings  many  estates  are  held  by  regal  grants,  and  most  of  tW 
waste  Lands  are  subject  to  inquisition  from  the  exchequer, 
Numerous  large  and  small  freeholds,  however,  escaped  the 
grasp  of  despotism,  and  the  transfer  of  property  has,  in  few  In- 
stances, f'>r  many  years^  received  any  annoyance  fr^m  the 
crown*  The  principal  great  landholders  and  their  ^eals,  at  prc^ 
sent  in  ^hii  county,  are  the  foltowiug  : 


Proprietors. 

Lord  Neufhorougk,  a  minor 
Ladj^  Penrkyn, 
Thomas  Asheton  Smith,  M.  P, 
JSir  Rohen  Willian\s,  hart. 


Mr^  Finch,  < 


Spats, 

GiYHLLivoN  Park. 
pE>niHVK  Castle, 
Vaekol  Hall. 
Navt  Hall, 
Cefk  Amwlch,  wid 
Lime  Hall. 


^  ftom  the  Plus  Gwyn  M.  S.  S.  pabliibcd  la  Pcnnant't  Tour  io  Walcip] 
Vol.  III.    Appemdk* 
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of  this  district,  are  considered  in  ^nerali  superior  to  any  bred  ill 
tbt  couDly. 

The  (armtn  are  cfaiefly  dairy  men;  and  make  their  renu 
^rotn  butter,  wool,  and  lamba  :  they  posses;)  a  few  small  cowsj 
numerous  herds  of  goats,  and  sheep,  of  a  diminutive  size. 
During  the  summer  months^  these  are  followed  by  their  owners, 
wbo  leare  their  winter  habitations^  and  take  up  their  residence 
unidjithe  hills;  where  they  erect  what  are  termed  hatodtai,  or 
mnfaer  dairy  houses,  which  are  merely  huts,  like  the  cottages 
before  described,  not  unlike  the  sennes  occupied  by  th# 
fonners  of  Switzerland.  The  furniture  is  equally  simple 
with  the  building;  a  few  stones  supply  the  place  of  chairs^ 
and  bundles  of  rushes  along  the  sides,  are  in  lieu  of  beds. 
Here  the  men  pass  their  time  in  tending  their  flocks^  or  in 
banrest  work;  while  the  women  milk  the  cattle,  and  are  oc* 
cupied  in  their  dairies ;  they  milk  both  sheep  and  goats  as  well 
as  COW9L  A  goat  yields  daily  about  two  quarts  of  milk,  th« 
sheep,  one.  Of  these  they  make  butter  for  sale,  and  cheese  for 
loiM  consumption. 

Their  mode  of  living  is  ?ery  simple  :  Baraceirch,  or  oaten 
bread,  with  a  little  hung  smoke-dried  goat's  flesh,  forms  the 
principal  food;  while  their  drink  consists  of  whey«  or  butter** 
milk,  and  a  few  bottles  of  cvitw,  preserved  as  a  cordial  in  case  of 
illness.  They  are,  as  may  be  expected,  from  their  plain  and 
humble  way  of  living,  a  hardy  race  ;  and  free  from  many  or 
those  chronic  diseases  which  are  the  oilspring  and  concomitants 
of  loxory  and  dissipation*  If  medicine  is  deemed  necessary* 
Ibe  vegetables  in  the  vicinity,  furnish  the  supply,  which  is  ad* 
ministered  by  the  advice  of  some  skilful  and  venerable  matron. 

The  season  over,  on  the  approach  of  the  cold,  they  return  to 
their  hen  drrfon,  or  winter  hubiutions,  whertj  they  enjoy  the 
prod  ore  of  their  summer  labours,  and  employ  themselves  in 
domestic  concerns.  '*  The  employ  of  the  mountain  people  in 
summer  and  in  winter,  besides  feeding  their  cattle,  and  dairy 
work,  is  that  of  carding  and  spinning  their  wool,  ol  which  they 
ariakc:  cloth  for  their  own  wearing*  and  for  sale  in  the  neigh- 
bouring 
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li)»uriug  Guri  aii4  mvkeU.  Vast  qdaatities  of  thi^  and  of  «x'^ 
cellent  woollen  stockings^  are  carried  to  Llanrwst,  CaernarvoHi 
and  other  mavteUt  far  and  naar.  They  also  make  great  qtianri- 
ties  of. striped  linsey-woolsey  of  difierent  patterns^  which  they 
call  stuff,  for  women's  gowns,  &c.  and  where  there  is  more 
wool  than  the  family  can  manufacture^  it  is  sold  at  the  neigh- 
bouring fairs,  Uanrwst  fair,  held  on  the  31st  of  June,  is  their 
principal  man  ior  wool ;  English  boyers  come  there  for  it ;  and 
the  price  which  ii  fetches  at  that  fair,  is  usually  the  standard 
flMr  the  yean  They  also  spin  a  good  quantity  of  coarse  linen 
dotU  for  their  own  use,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  sold.  They  do 
not  use  much  linen  for  their  own  wearing;  they  wear  chiefly 
flannel  shirts,  and  sleep  between  blankets. 

The  spinners  and  weavers  of  these  hills  hare  a  measure  pecu- 
liar ^to  themselves.  The  yard  they  use,  is  called  the  Welsh 
yard,  which  is  forty  inches  in  length ;  by  this  all  their  milled 
oloUi,  flannels,  linseys,  and  linen  are  sold."*  It  is  usual  for  the 
head  of  the  lamily  to  be  skilled  in  every  trade,  and  the  different 
|>ranches  necessary  for  their  mode  of  life;  as  that  of  mason,  car*^ 
penter,  smith,  wheelwright,  shoe*roaker,  taylor,  &c.  in  which 
Qocapations  the  rest  of  the  fdmily  assist  him ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
gratifyinfi^  to  observe,  with  what  varied  iugeiiully  he  performs 
the  several  operations  of  handicraft  busines.>;. 

The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  longevity,  and  many  me* 
norial  stones  in  diQerent  cemeteries,  are  inscribed  with  dates, 
fiur  exceeding  tlie  octogesimal  period,  generally  allowed  for 
human  existence,  in  this  sublunary  state.  This  may  be  account- 
ed for,  in  some  degree,  irom  the  absence  of  luxury  and  dissipa- 
tion, prevalent  in  more  fertile  regions ;  from  the  frugality  in, 
Iheir  mode  of  living ;  but  principally  from  the  climature^  the 
bracing  effects  of  a  cold  sharp  oxygenated  atmosphere,  pre;»crv- 
ing  an  equability  of  internal  antl  external  pressure  upon  the 
animal  frame,  thus  aiding  digestion,  and  producing  corporeal^ 
yigour. 

^  WiUianu*!  Observations  on  the  Snowdcn  mountains. 
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No  •jte  to  pw  and  wlwleioiiie  ••  the  liiU« 

Both  man  and  beait  deligbtiy  to  be  thcxeoo^ 

In  heatc,  or  cold  it  kecpes  on  nature  stilly 

Trim  neate  and  dr^e,  and  gaj  to  go  upon. 

Tlie  toil  it  cold  and  subject  unto  winde. 

Hard  duskie  rocks,  all  covered  full  din ; 

WiMre  if  wtnde  blowe,  ye  sMI  fbule  weatbet  flode. 

And  thinke  you,  feel  the  bitter  Uastt  fnU  briin. 

But  though  cold  bjftes  the  face*  and  outward  akio^ 

The  stomach  loe,  is  therebj^  warm'd  within. 

For  still  more  mcate  the  Moonta^ne  o>eii  digest. 

Than  in  the  plajne  you  finde  among  the  best. 

Soure  whev  and  cords  can  jfeeld  a  sogred  tast. 

Where  sweet  mmHckiMmt,  as  yet  was  never  koowne :    ' 

When  empty  gorge  hath  bole  of  milke  embrastt 

jind  cheese  and  bread,  bath  dayly  of  his  own» 

He  craves  no  f^ast,  nor  seekes  no  banquets  fine. 

He  can  digest  his  dinner  without  wine ! 

So  toiles  out  life,  and  likes  full  well  this  trade, 

Kot  fearing  death,  hecause  his  count  is  made*.*' 

'The  general  firing  of  the  country  people  is  peat,  quantities  of 
^icb  they  dig  in  the  morassy  parts  of  the  wastes  and  com- 
inons,  and  store  up  for  winter  use.  Much  of  this  remarkable 
3nd  valuable  substance  contains  a  large  portion  of  bituminous 
matter,  which  renders  it,  as  fuel,  a  tolerable  substitute  for  coal : 
an  article  of  very  limited  use,  in  the  district,  from  the  very 
hi^  price ;  which  is  nearly  as  enormous  in  this  county,  as  in 
the  island  of  Anglesea ;  and  for  similar  reasons.  The  supply 
is  obtained  from  the  coal-works  in  Lancashire,  consequently  the 
^^y  coastwise,  freightage,  commission,  &c.  greatly  contribute 
to  enhance  the  first  purchase^rice.  The  fire  is  usually  made 
liy  piling  ignited  coals,  or  peat,  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  chim- 
•^^y  place.  For  though  grates  have  been  introduced ;  yet  such 
^  the  power  of  prejudice,  or  the  influence  of  custom,  that  many 
blinder  a  fire,  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  far  less 

Y  calculated 

♦  Churchyard**  Worihines  of  Wales. 
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calculated  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  drying  cloths*  tliaHj 
one  enkindled  upon  the  prostratts  hearth. 

Their  Habitations  in  general  are  as  rude,  as  their  food  ii 
coarse*  In  some  parts,  particulavly  in  Llyn,  they  consist  < 
it^^lh,  built  of,  what  in  Devonshire  Ls  termed,  cobi>;  that  is,  ; 
argillaceous  earth  having  straw  or  rushes  mixed  with  it,  whik 
in  a  state  of  paste ;  and  then  laid  layer  upon  layer,  betwee 
boards,  till  the  whole  are  ready  for  the  formed  roof,  composed 
of  thatch,  either  of  straw,  or  heath*  Many  of  these  hovels,  fori 
little  else  can  they  be  considered,  are  destitute  of  chimnies;  thi 
smoke  making  its  escape  by  an  aperture,  at  the  extremity  of  tb 
building.  In  the  more  mountainous  parts,  the  cottages  are  con 
structed  of  loose  stones,  such  as  are  fonnd  in  abundance  aboa 
the  basements  of  the  mountains.  Those  arc  piled  on  each  othefal 
and  the  interstices  caulked,  or  stuffed  with  moss,  to  prevent  thi 
Ingress  of  winds  and  driving  rains.  The  houses  of  the 
farmers,  however  have  the  openings,  iilled  with  mortar;  and,iri 
some  few  instances*  plaistercd,  and  whitewashed  over.  In  th^ 
more  frequented  parts  of  tlie  county,  between  Caernarvon  an 
Cunway,  both  cottages  and  superior  dwellings  arc  chJeQy  bull 
of  stone,  quarried  for  the  purpose;  and  though  these  consist  i 
yery  shapeless  masses,  they  are  so  artfully  put  together, 
the  very  irregularity  of  the  seams  is  not  unseemly.  The  rooEogI 
generally  formed  of  the  fine  blue  slate,  dug  in  the  vicinity;  whid^ 
when  the  walls  are  white  washed,  or  rough  cast,  gives  thcca  | 
▼pry  cheerful  aspect.  The  kte  Lord  Penrhyn,  with  a  noh 
and  patriotic  spirit,  the  good  efl'ecis  of  which  will  be  felt  for  ag 
to  come,  by  planting  on  his  estates*  buildmg  numerous 
farm  houses,  \iith  suitable  oiTices,  and  others  of  a  smaller  < 
scription,  for  husbandmen  and  artisans*  has  converted  ft  wi 
waste,  into  a  comparative  well  peopled  paradise.  In  sitaatio 
I  exposed  much  to  westerly  winds,  the  walls  of  dwelling  houa 
are  not  unusually  guarded  with  slates.  These  are  applied 
the  walls,  sqiianit»ously,  or  clinker  tariluon,  that  is,  each  su 
cecding  row  upward^  partially  overlaying  the  one  below.    This 
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Bttbod  of  Acing  it  tdopttd  to|»e«eiit  tht  insiiitiatitig  sea  i^ 
fiom  penetrating  the  walls,  and  afflnsting  the  rooms  with  damp* 
nesa.  Houses  thus  fronted  with  a  fine  colonred  slate;  the  slates 
wel]  selected,  and  pnt  on  neatly,  with  hlack,  or  dark  grey  moiv 
tar,*  Bssiims  a  handsome  appearance.  Bi^  some,  from  the 
ensing  of  the  white  mortar  out  of  the  joints,  and  spreadmg  par- 
tidly  oyer  ^e  snrbee  in  stripes,  or  patches,  Bie  as  disgusting^ 
ss  the  others  ane  gratefal  to  the  eye. 

Rnent.-  Nothing  perhaps  marks  more  strongly  the  mral  nm- 
nagement  of  any  district,  than  the  mode  of  fencing,  and  the 
iMte  ailu  Add  hoandaries :  and  in  the  difiWent  parts  of  the 
Uiq^dom,  these  form  very  strong  channHeristic  'fraturps  in  the 
agricniltltnl  face  of  the  country.    Much  IsMd,  not  deemed  hi  b 

^oftvaste,  through  ibis  county,  has  for  ages  been  devoid  of 
1 1  and  those  considered  as  inclosed,  have  siich  mounds,  as 

Only  permit  the  she^  to  transgress,  hut  alsc^  cattle  and 
I  to  pass  over  J  to  the  great  annoyance  and  loss  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  such  lands:  though  under  the  Circumstances  of  the 
sQch  loss  would,  with  difficulty,  be  adjudged  damMgc 
Few  quick,  or  coppice,  hedges  afe  to  be  seen,  but 
the  fields  are  divided  by  low  walls,  three  feet  high,  and  in 
places  not  more  than  two,  constructed  of  odd  stones,  collected 
cflTthe  land,  or  fitim  the  adjacent  commons.  These  are  looseTy 
pBed  in  an  heterogeneous  manner,  except,  that  frequently 
atnalJer  pieces  are  laid  upon  a  large  huge  block,,  placed  evi- 
dently in  its  present  position  centuries  ago :  and  from  the  cur- 
iTBtDfeof  many  fences,  the  several  massy  blocks,  discoverable 
in  tbem,  probably  formed  the  clue  for  the  direction  they  take. 
Moonds  so  unstable  often  fall,  open  breaches  for  all  kinds  of 
errant  caule ;  and  present  no  obstacle  whatever  to  sheep,  which 
Bt  the  approach  of  winter  descend  in  myriads  from  the  moun* 
tains,  Hke  swarms  spread  over  the  lowland  fields,  and,  by  a 
kind  of  overwhelming  anthority,  detour  every  thing  withm 

Y  3  their 

^  A  etneiit  eonpoo&d«d  of  quick  or  boiling  liae,  to4  d^arp  ^^»  intsr* 
Biiice  villi  codHMhtf,  or  forgs  ciodtfi. 
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ihcir  gripe.    So  that  tlie  farmer  pos^^esses  not  the  power  of  ex- 
clusively dcpasluring  hib  o%vn  autamnal  and  winter  herbage; 
t\OT  of  securing  from  serious  trespass^  his  infant  crops  of  corn. 
A  laudable  spirit  of  improvement  has,  howevetj  lately  displayed 
Itself  m  this  respect,  and  many  gentlemen  have  cleared    their 
fields  of  th^  numerous  large  blocks  of  stone^  that  are  dispersed 
oyer  most  of  the  estates  of  ibis  district,  which  previously  formed  ai 
serious  obstacle  to  culture.     These  have  been  blasted  by  the 
ibrce  of  gun-powder,  and  shivered  into  small  pieces^  admirably 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  building.     Almost  the  whole  of  the 
lands,  adjacent  to  the  mtiuntaius  arc  covered  with  immense 
4nasses  of  stone ;  the  removing  of  whichi  though  attended  witb 
great  cxpence,  is  an  essenlial  step  towards  the  improvement  of 
»the  estates.     This  amelioratmg  plan,  is^  however,  introduced^ 
.and  prrmiises  to  become  general ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  is  performed   is  extremely  curious,     A  hole  is  first 
bored  by  means  of  a  hauinier  and  chissel,  in  one  of  the  poi}*^ 
dcrous  fragments  of  rock,   about  the  diameter  of  a  common 
•  fuj»ee  barrel;  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  deept    At  the 
jbottom  of  this,  is  ipdged  a  certain  quantity  of  gun-powder.     The  - 
.operator  then  takes  a  thin  iron  rud^  tapering  to  a  point,  nearly 
ll^wofcct  in  length,  which  he  places  perpendicularly  in  the  hok#  ' 
mnd  round  it  stuflli  in  small  stones,  clay,  £cc.  ramniing  the  charge 
down,  by  means  of  another  iron  tool  witli  a  kind  of  groove  in  it, 
.for  the  purpose  of  passing  freely  about  the  aforesaid  rod.     The 
[.work  thus  prepared,  the  rod  is  withdrawn,  and  a  straw,  filled 
[.  with  gunpowder,  is  substituted  in  its  place,    A  match  of  such  a 
length*  as  will   burn  a  sufllcient  time,   to  allbrd  opportunity 
t|for  the  workman  to  escape,  is  thcji  appliedj  a  grand  explosion 
^ensues,  and  the  mass  bursts  into  numerous  pieces.    Compact 
.walU,  of  a  proper  preventative  height,  have  been  erected,  and 
^Ihe  face  of  the  country  begins  to  exhibit  visible  marks  of  im* 
^.provement ;  to  further  which,  it  is  probable  a  due  portion  of  ^ 
tmulation  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  greatly  contribute 
Indeed  many  inclosurr  acts  have  received  the  sanction  of  Par* 
1  lament,  and  several  commissions  are  now  putting  tb«  powers 
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V  tkM  Ulia >zeeiiti6h ;  tiz.  choate  ibr  dWMing  and*  alloMiif 
tlieexteiisiT^irMtef^iii  the  parishes  ofLlanrdgyLhuiddeniblerf, 
&C.  kc*  The  rent  of  land  is  in  general  apparettttjjr  teiy  ht|;lf^ 
bmtlMen,  itihMid  be  considered,  hert!  are  tew  farms,  that  46 
not  posset!  some  adtantag^  beyond  their  precincts,  either  bt 
Rberty  of  waste,  or  commonable  right.  Aild  those  in  the  rii^ 
hiity  of  the  monntains  hare  an  almost  milfmited  extension  df 
flfec^Hdight '  The  leaseholds  are  few,  the  rackrenters  many; 
the  esHites  chiefly  what  are  termed  small  biddings,  and  the  o^ 
cnpters  too  poor,  for  much  to  be  expected  from  this  qnarter,  tin 
ttiftiysteoi  ef  letting  be  changed,  and  the  scale  of  teenpancy  en- 
lirg«l  The  poverty  of  the  small  farmers  sabjects  them  iri'Mi 
AMe^  id  neglect  their  hmd,  and  hire  oat  the  strength,'  wbMi 
AdaM  perform  the  kbour,  necessary  to  its  improrement,  tto 
dM  pkftryi  bat  present  gain,  proetured  by  carrying  slates  Itatfl 
die  qaarries  to  Caemar? on  quay :  and  in  another  by  the  preei^ 
rioor,  and,  at  best,  temporary  advantages,  afforded  by  the  het^ 
rii%  fishery. 

TTie  produce  of  the  arable  land  is,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  po^ 

tatoesb  and  some  hw  turnips.    The  first  kind  of  crop  was  long 

a  stranger  to  this  district;  but  where  adequate  fences  hare  beeh 

fbnned,  and  the  land  properly  prepared,  this  has  been  found 

10  answer  well.    Barley  is  also  grown  more  frequently,  than 

finrmerly.     Oats  constitute  the  principal  crop  on  the  pooref 

lands.   The  prejudices  of  the  farmers  here,  is  strong  against  the 

adrantageous  practice  of  clover  leys,  and  winter  green  crops, 

for  early  spring  feed.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this  opinioti 

is  inpart  jnstifiable,  from  the  unprotected  state  of  the  lands  in 

general,  during  those  seasons  of  the  yeat:  and  a  similar  reasoA 

will  equally  apply  to  the  turnip  culture.*    The  raising  of  that  . 

usefal  root,  the  potatoe,  is  coming  into  fashion ;  and  several 

parts  of  the  county  grow  considerable  quantities.    Previous  t& 

the  year  1758,  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  all  the  district  of  Naiil 

Conwy  was  obliged  to  import  this  necessary  article;  and  sul^ 

Y3  ■     ■  sequel* 

•  ^  Toor  ia  Walcf,  Appf ndi«,  p.  448. 


tequent  to  thai  perM,  as  appears  by  tbo  Custom  iMoki,  it  bas 
been  able  to  spare  a  large  surplus  for  ezpoitatioii-  This  bas 
been  the  case  in  the  district,  adjacent  to  Caemanron ;  whicb  a 
few  years  since  was  necessitated  to  derive  its  supply  from  Lan- 
cashire; and  such  has  been  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  oal« 
ture,  that  it  is  now  enabled  partially  to  furnish  Liverpool,  whore 
Welsh  potatoes  obtain  a  preference  in  the  markeW  for  their 
superior  flavonr.  The  principal  part  of  the  lands  are,  however, 
nnder  paauragc.  And  many  of  these  are  capable  of  multifis* 
rioua,  and  great  improvement:  the  first  of  which  isg 

JSroMtii;.  On  many  lands,  where  the  requisite  descent  forthe 
purpose  is  manifest,  the  superfluous  water  is  sufiered  to  lie  est,  or 
near,  the  surfitce,  till  the  roots  are  chilled,  if  not  rotted ;  and  the 
eonsequent  produce  is  grass  of  a  sour  unnutritioiis  quality. .  Tbf 
removal  of  this  sterilising  cause  naturally  prasenu  itself  to  tha 
beholder,  as  the  previous  necessary  step»  tpwards  the  aflseliora* 
taenof  such  estates.  Some  liule  draining  is  done;  but  the  mode 
is  altogether  erroneous.    The  drains  are  too  narrow  for -the 
purpose  of  carrying  ofl' the  land-flood  waters,  and  the  fields  are 
contioually  cboaked  up  with  the  soil,  deposited  by  the  torrents, 
which  during  rainy  seasons,  descend  from  the  hills.    If  under* 
draining  in  many  instances  be  thought  too  expensive,  then 
ahould  the  open  drains  be  made  much  wider  than  at  present ; 
and  sufficiently  multiplied,  to  effect  the  desired  purpose.     The 
objection,  that  the  peaty  soils  are  of  such  a  spongy  quality,  as 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  practice  recommended,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  because  the  sides  would  consequently  swell, 
and  coalesce ;  might  easily  be  removed  by  the  mode  of  their 
formation,  viz.  cutting  the  upper  part  of  the  drains  double  the 
breadth  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  leave  the  sides  shelving:  the 
form  corresponding  with  the  section  of  a  truncated  cone.  These, 
regularly  cleared,  after  floods,  which  would  afibrd  a  proper 
employment  for  the  mountaineers,  who  have  little  to  occupy 
their  time,  during  the  winter  months,  would  fully  answer  the 
end  in  view ;  and  amply  compensate  the  farmer,  for  the  trouble 
fiid  expenee  incurred.    But  a  farther  difficulty  to  this  part  of 

rural 


nnri  tcMMBy  k  figg^stad^  by  the  obMCYatigD,  fouaded  nf 
doabi  ia  expericiicib  that «' peaty  ground^  if  kept  ina  ifay  tjM^ 
wiUproduca  Utile  «r  notbing.'/ '  This  bawever  might  be  ob» 
liattd  by  .  ,  ,| 

Jnigtiiim.  The  wateriiig  or  fiooding  of  grass-laodt^  tba| 
gnaltit  .of  all  modem  adopted  improTemeats,  in  their  mar 
■agMMiit,  might  with  fMulity  be  practiied  ia  almoet  every 
pait  of  CaemarvoDsbire*  by  means  of  the  numerous  stream% 
thatiaU  ia  every  direction  from  the  hills;  as  the  labour  ayad 
east  of  diverting  their  waters,  and  occasionally*  at  proper  se%> 
S0B%  letting  them  run  over  their  lands :  would  be  company 
livoly  noibii^  in  the  scale  of  the  counter  advantage^*  obti^inf<t> 
Tho  .tnmiDg  them  offi  when  the  soil  was  sofliciently  saturate 
might  be  ofiedad  with  nearly  a  aimiUr  paucity  of  Uoublub 
parlienliurly  ia  the  extensive  district  of  Llyn»  which  is  suppli#4 
vkii  water  ready  lor  such  diaposalj  through  the  whole,  i^iag 
ffaaenpd,aa  Mr.  Pennant,  emphatically  remarked,  '*  by  a  tho9<- 
little  rilis«''  Some  few  fitrmers,  sensible  of  the  gre^t 
I  derivable  from  such  a  practice,  have  recently  been  ia- 
doeed  to  adopt  it ;  but  in  these  instances  it  is  observable,  the 
soil  ia  only  partially  drained;  and  the  water  imperfectly  distri- 
batod  over  the  land.  Still  the  good  effects  are  visible  by  the 
vevdare  and  luxuriance  of  the  herbage.  o 

Aafiittening  cattle  is  not  an  object  in  rural  echnQmy,  aad 
like  the  sheep  most  of  the  milch  kiue,  duriog  spring  and  summer 
depasture  the  open  commons  or  the  cow-lights  on  the -sides  of 
the  moantains,  the  inclosed  meadows  are  regularly  hained  up, 
or  reserved  for  crops  of  hay.  These,  where  the  land  is  ocga- 
•ionally  manured,  afford  a  tolerable  produce ;  but  in  some  casas, 
and  those  fiur  too  numerous,  the  crops  are  scanty,  and  the  qua- 
lity bad.  Owing  to  the  general  -coldness  of  the  atmosphere 
amidst  the  hills,  the  harvest  is  generally  late,  and  from  the 
freqaeat  rains,  the  gathering  of  them  highly  precarious ;  th^ 
hay  often  being  spoiled  before  it  can  be  housed.  When  a  ftw 
fine  days  occur,  the  meads  present  a  busy  bustling  scenoi  of 
toilsome  labour.    The  otherwise  secluded  scenes,  are  enlivened 

;  Y  4  by 
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by  the  minieniiu'inoiuiUuiieera,  employed  on  these  oecaiiofis. 
^ome  loading  the  drays^  or  sledges,  others  with  horses,  bear- 
ing panniersy  and  eren  men,  women,  and  children  carrying 
the  hay  away  on  their  shoulders.  Should  the  weather  continne 
tolerably  dry,  yet  uncertainty>  and  liability  to  damage,  arise 
from  another  quarter.  Whirlwinds  or  tornadoes,  are  not  un- 
usual, which  are  observed  to  commence,  by  a  distant  rumbling 
noise,  then  becoming  louder  and  4ouder,  the  unwelcome  visi- 
tors  are  perceived  advancing  up  the  cwms,  and  through  the 
hollow  ravinesy  whirling  in  a  circular  direction,  and  carrying 
in  their  vortices,  fern,  rushes,  moss,  slates,  and  the  hay,  if  un- 
protected. To  prevent  the  injury,  which  otherwise,  might  ao- 
crue  from  these  hurricanes,  they  have  recourse  to  an  ingenions 
precaution,  evidently  taught  by  hard  necessity,  that  of  putting 
the  grass,  when  cut,  into  very  small  cocks  or  heaps,  and  placing 
a  broad  flat  stone;  or  slate,  in  an  inclined  position,  over  each. 
The  same  cogency  of  circumstances  induces  them  to  be  very 
circumspect  in  the  method  of  securing  their  hay,  and  other 
stacks.  Tliese  are  first  thatched,  by  spreading  thinly  over 
them  straw,  coarse  hay,  or  rushes :  this  covering  is  then  fatt- 
ened, not  as  in  Eugland  with  hazel  rods,  pegged  down  by 
sparsy  or  double  splinters,  but  with  hay  ropes,  stretched  hori-> 
aontally  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  intervals 
crossed  by"  similar  bands.*  The  whole  looks  like  net-work, 
and  exhibits  a  peculiar  degree  of  neatness. 

I^ock.  Almost  every  farmer  has  his  land  overstocked.  That 
is  by  the  assistance  of  the  mountain  and  other  commonable  pas- 
tiire,  he  is  enabled  to  keep  a  greater  quantity  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  than  the  produce  of  the  farm,  or  the  provision  of  the 
home-sted  will  maintain  through  the  winter :  consequently  he 
is,  obliged  to  sell  oil*  a  considerable  portion,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  year,  for  whatever  price  they  will  bring;  that  by  a  re- 
daction of  his  stock,  he  may  be  able  to  find  fodder  for  the  re- 
mainder.   Not,  but  it  is  probable  each  might  keep  double  the 

quantity 

*  The  lame  jiifficiont  coode  o^  thntching  is  adopted  io  Cornwall  and  |he 
lltghlaudi  of  SccUaod. 
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^Qttrtitf ,  to  whtt  lie  vmamWj  doei,  dilrftt;  tto  eMivtl  'mballli'; 
iMttlhen,  wlwl4»i  lie  do  with  them  in  the'  tmum,  wfaenhift 
fikUer  is  tcareely  adequate  to  snttaki  Mf  hii  present  ttodt; 
aad  he  hai  no  faiberaacnla,  no  well  tereened  thedc,  to  tMle^ 
an  edditimMl  nmnber,  from  the  ehllliilg  effecu  of  piercifij^ 
wiDda  and  drifting  tnowi»  preralent  here  in  letere  winters.* 

The  kormd  ctutk  of  Caemanronshire  ariB  in  general  mntfi 
■nailer,  than  those  of  Anglesea;  and,  when  fatted  off  ftr  hlh 
•ferior  in  weight;  and  therefore  not  in  high  esteem  with  the  gra- 
Mr,  nor  carcass  botcher.  Th^  are  howerer  compact  animate, 
short  oil  the  leg,  proportionably  deep  in  the  body,  and  ex* 
iiibit  a  pleasing  symmetry.  The  colour  is  chiefly  black,  and 
the  milch  kin$;,  are,  for  the  most  part,  reputed  what  are  termed 
good  milkers. 

Tke  tkeq>  are  the  ancient  alpine  sort»  unadulterated,  or  onfan- 
proved  by  any  foreign  mixture,  and  form  a  distinct  and  yery 
curioQs  breed*  They  are,  compared  with  the  Coteswold,  Leices* 
ter,  or  even  Ry eland  breeds,  very  diminutive  animals;  and  far 
Msrior  in  sise  to  those  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Anglesea. 
Rather  long  legs,  slender  bodies,  and  concave- shaped  necks, 
constitute  the  discriminatipg  characteristics:  and  they  hare 
tfmall  and  rather  handsome  hces.  Some  of  them  in  symmetry 
resemble  the  Marino  breed  of  Spanish  sheep.  Like  the  latter 
they  are  migratory,  though  not  to  an  equal  extent;  travelling 
op  to  the  mountains,  during  the  summer  months,  and  at  the 
approach  of  winter  descending  to  the  low-land  pastures.    The 

wool 

*  The  method  of  iinproftng  lands  in  this  district,  is  so  obfioos,  a&  scarcely 
to  need  pointing  out.  That  is,  fencing  out  a  few  acres  of  land,  proportionate 
to  the  eitent  of  each  farm,  with  walls  of  a  sufficient  height,  and  form,  tu  pre- 
vent sheep  leaping  orer.  This  should  receive  proper  culture,  and  be  planieii 
with  wimer-Yetches,  Scotch  cabbages,  and  Norfolk,  or  Swedish,  turnips.  Thea 
appropriate  out-buildings  should  be erectrd,  b>ih  for  winter  and  sammer  os^ 
so  at  to  enable  the  farmer  to  increase  and  improve  bis  stock,  lliis,  however, 
in  the  first  instance,  should  be  done  by  the  proprietors  of  c>'iarfs,  to  shew  the 
advantages  of  such  a  kind  of  husbandry  i  because  the  visible  good  eii'ect»  of 
anjnew  plan  of  culture,  are  much  morclikelv,  than  the  rauu  penuasivc  ar;;;u - 
menu,  to  insure  iti  adtmtioQ. 
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w«ol»m  giRCitf'  tovniu  fad  of  aahon  il^1«,  ^Kboogh  m 
iMMy  unlaiioc^  that  of  the  «eck  «id  fchertAWipMUMm  «  con.^ 
MdeMbWdtgneo.tfiofDfM*  IiMt  h«ip«iv«r»:peeoliiriyada|»tecl 
^  4k  wtiok  iato  whtob  it  is  dikSj  iiiaiiiifiwi«r«4^  aad 
bMii««mirli6d»f  U#faMr«  tflCtenam  «tt»  thui  f  Um  fiaot  &* 
^omi»  flMCM.|  CK-rick  and  ftoor,  age  md  ywMu  beaMi  and 
jafinniliai*  all  coofcas  (ha  inuFCraal  btiia6l  of  theflannrlmanii* 
s.^  This  broad  of  ilioop»  fiONi  thoir.aiBe  and  Bhapa»  do 
^appoaf  tobafoaombaramtcttdoncy  Hi  tbeir  aamra*to  pnv 
oaaiae  «vool$  boi  tha  acaliiteta  of.  their  load  is  wiafeor* 
\  cold  tovbioh,  ibr  ivaal  of  proper  abettor,  tbey 
spaaed,  daring  tho  incloasaiil  aaaaan*  tobjoda 
Iko  poor  aatflnU  to  ibat  oaebozy,  anamg  firoio  ioanikuMiy  oad 
tbe  coatequent  iofimiitiei ;  which  most  certamly  poweiMly  op^ 
ntatotba  doterioraMoii'of  the  fleeco.  :foritbaa  bean  maiiw 
fasted  by  axpasfanenta,  that  the  more  tamporate  the  atoHspharf  • 
io  arUcb  aheap  are  pennittod  tb  subsist*  the  finer  is  the  atapio 
of  tbairwool^^ 

-'  Ffoas  their  ranging  mode  of  Hfe^  iheae  sheep  oMame  a  vcsy 
diflferent  character,  and  habiuide,  to  those  of  an  inclosed  oaun- 
try.  They  roam  wherever  inclination  leads,  cosiined  by  no 
fences;  and  frequently^  unattended  by  a  shepherd,  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  their  own  exertions,  against  their  formidable 


^  The  fineneti  of  itsj^,  lo  peculiar  (o  Spanish  wools,  lias  geueraUj  heco 
atthboled  to  the  Cofton  of  making  the  sheep  travel  from  paatare  to  pasture. 
Bat  many  prrmaaent  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Segovia,  in  Arragon,  and  divers 
other  parts  of  Spam,  it  has  been  observed,  bear  wool  equally  fine  with  the 
jaigratorj  ones.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  tlie  climate  conduce  more*  thn 
wky  oihe^  eauaei^  to  prodaet  this  happy  effect.  The  e^wtd  tem^^erttmrt  which 
thiat  animalt  ti|HriuBCB  both  smnmer  and  winter,  by  their  abiding  dunqg 
tiisiatter,  m  the  louthem  plaias,  and  vuUejrt;  and  in  the  former,  raqghy 
tha  Bountuinft  of  the  north,  together  with  the  circumstaace.  of  their  remainiiy 
in  the  open  air  night  utid  day,  have  been  supposed  to  contribute  principally 
,te  the  umeUontimi  of  the  fleeoe,f 

f  See  Bumerotts judifioos  obaervatiom  on  this  important  subject  m  vol.  TV. 
uf  u  veHb  lately  published  by  Loofown  and  Co.  entitled,  ^  A  View  of 
SpaiD,  flee.**    Tiuailuted  firem  the  French  of  Alexander  de  Luborde. 
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Alt  fuEMb  who  hirt  — caiblt  ift  iroopt;  and  thp 
rawM  ud  large  birds  of  pcoy.  who  from  utomAy,  in  thia 
gniiolati  ooontry,  btooma  eaaivorooSi  The  ahcep  themialTaa 
appour  qako  difijprail  aDimab:  initead  of  aHeabliag  in  laiga 
flocki^  they  fona  fpreganooa  partiif,  gaaaiaUy  contictiDg  of  tw 
or  tarelfo;  of  which  muobw,  while  feedings  ooo  steads  at  * 
diitMioe  ai  aeatinel,  to  give  notice,  of  i^raachuig  daoger.  If 
the  goard  perceive  any  thing  making  towards  the  little  flod^ 
tt  tons  and  iacet  the  enemy,  and  permits  him  to  adfanaa 
within  abool  one  hnndred  yards.  If  his  appearance  be  hoa> 
tile^  and  he  continoe  to  advance*  the  guard  then  warps  the  party 
by  a  shrill  whistling  noise,  till  they  have  all  taken  thealaraw 
when  he  joins  them  in  the  rear,  and  they  all  betake  themselvia 
to  the  vMre  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains.  Though  due 
may  appear  an  extraordinary  account  to  those  unaoquainted 
with  the  prodigious  instinctive  powers  of  divers  animal^ 
powers  wisely  imphmted  for  self  preeervatioob  and  ohservaait  cf 
their  wild,  or  domestic  habits,  yet  those  of  the  shepherd's  dog 
are  no  lets  conspicuous;  and  the  following  appropriate  rer 
marks  illmtcative  of  both. 

'^  The  excellency  of  these  dogs  renders  sheep  pens,  in  a  de* 
gree,  unneceaiary.  If  sheep  require  to  be  looked  over,  or 
ezamineil,  as  to  be  handled  by  the  butcher,  or  to  be  dressed* 
or  cleaned,  though  it  may  require  an  hour's  coufinement,  they 
are  driven  into  a  corner^  and  kept  pent  up  there,  by  one  or 
more  dogs,  until  the  businem  be  completed. 

"  If  an  experienced  shepherd  wish  to  inspect  his  flock,  in  a 
cunory  way,  he  places  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  field  or 
piece  they  are  depasturing*  and,  giving  a  whistle  or  a  shout;, 
the  dogs  and  the  sheep  are  equally  obedient  to  the  sound;  the 
one  flies  from  him  with  their  swiftest  speed,  while  the  other« 
tnm  every  quarter,  draw  towards  him  in  considerable  haste, 
loDg  before  the  dogs  have  time  to  approach  them.  The  strA^ 
glerS  are  driven  in,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  dogs;  which 
keep  flying  rouOd,  from  side  to  side,  until  the  flpck  be  gathered 
9  round 
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Toand  the  shepherd,  close  enough,  not  only  to  be  seen,  but  to 
be  laid  hold  of,  by  him,  it' any  thing  wrong  be  suspected."* 

Indeed  in  such  estimation  wa^  this  breed  of  dogs,  when  cattle 
constHated  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  wealth  to  the  country, 
that  in  the  laws  of  Hywell  Dda,  the  legal  price  set  upon  one, 
properly  broke  in,  and  trained,  for  conducting  the  flocks,  or 
■herds,  out  to  the  pasturage  in  the  morning,  and  reconducting 
them  home  at  night;  was  considered  of  equal  value  with  an  ox. 
▼iau  sixty  denarii;  while  the  price  of  the  house  dog,  whethei 
the  property  of  the  king,  or  a  subject,  was  e<^imated  at  only 
four:  and  a  sheep  at  the  sathe  sum.  If  any  doubt  arose,  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  breed,  or  his  having  been  pastorally 
trained,  then  the  owner  and  a  neighbour  were  to  make  oath, 
that  he  went  with  the  flocks,  or  herds  in  the  morning,  and  drove 
them  with  the  stragglers  home  In  the  evening.f 

Numerous  goats  formerly  used  to  be  bred  among  the  moun- 
tains, many  of  which  were  so  Tar  domesticated,  as  to  be  regu- 
larly milked;  but  their  numbers  have  been  for  some  time 
last  diminishing ;  and  soon  will  they  cease  to  be  considered, 
as  constituting  part  of  a  farmer^s  stock.  The  cause  assigned  is, 
that  the  goat  is  very  destructive  to  hedges  and  plantations,  by 
nibbling  the  tender  shoots,  and  decorticating  the  trunks  of 
young  trees  ;|  but  this  surely  is  not  an  admissible  reason  in 
a  district,  where  no  hedges,  nor  scarcely  any  plantations  are  to 
be  ibund  ?  To  a  mountain  farmer  he  must  certainly  prove  a  va- 
luable animal.  In  the  first  place  his  keep  costs  nothing;  he  is 
not  erratic^  like  the  sheep,  seldom  straying  far  from  his  usual 

haunts., 

*  Manhall's  Rural  Economj  of  the  West  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  866. 

f  Lege*  Wallicc,  p.  S5f . 

t  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  animals,  as  thej  live  by  browsing,  hare 
•  natural  propensity,  to  crop  the  tops  of  tender  branches,  and  to  peel  off 
the  bark  of  yoQitg  trees.  And  from  the  injury  they  did  to  vhieyards,  arose 
Ihe  rationale  of  the  custom,  among  some  ancient  nations,  of  offering  up  in 
aacrifice,  a  goat,  as  a  Tictim  to  Bacchus,  Hence  also  the  British  provcfb 
"  Nid  Llytieiiwraig  ond  gafr,*'  no  herbalist  eqoal  to  the  goat. 


haviti.  £f«»  In  tbe  ferereft  wmlhftr.  kt.  feda  ft  diMnciiiiM 
ti«K  tQ  q«it  ib.  inttifiei  rocks  ;'mdA  Aving^ deep  &!!•'  afmnm^ 
which:  prevent  hii  iieaebuig  tbe  heeth  and  fitrse»  he  will  cfltf 
tenledly  feed  oa  mq<t  and  liehauu  The  Wehh  gokts  sre  fiir 
superior  in  aise,  and  ia  th0tengthaiidfin^8sof  theheir^'At 
those  of  aiost  Qther  countries;  and  in  one  faistauee,  adduced  hf 
Mr.  Prainntr  the  horns  of  a  Qanbrian  b^^goatf  Meakarod  thnsi 
feet  two  ioch^  in  length*  and.  three  leet  between  tbe.ailtlclr% 
finm  tip  to  tip.  Theae  qnadmp^dsp  howoTor  despicable  in  the 
roral  econooij  jpf  the  modem  WflMi  fhftnen^  contribnte,  wImi% 
they  are  encooraged,  in  a  variety  of  instances  to  tbe  neeesaitiea^ 
human  lift,  as  food*  physic^  dotbhig;  and  other  ttoitifiuieea  ttes. 
The  kids  thniegh  the  autnmn  and.wioter  oMMitbs  afibrd  a  cheap 
and  plentifol  fresh  provision.  The  flesh  of  a  aUteted  goti 
hjfyr,  when  iatted>  is  esteemed  ezcellent,  end  nsoally  dciidU 
oinated  TPCk  venison.  The  hannclw  ere  frequently  salted  and 
dried*  and  ihis,  called  cocA  yr  ^gdce*  is  used  in  snouner  as  a  sab- 
stitttte  for  bacon.  Goat  skins  are  much  us«d  in  jtheglove  n** 
nufiictoriesy  and  the  finest  ladies  gloves  are  made  of  kid-leathatf; 
I9  die  aipijy  it  covers  the  borseman^s  arms,  and  carries  thie'fiMe> 
soldiers  clothes,  and  provisions.*  The  milk,  exclusive  of  iia 
use  in  making  cheese,  which  afibrds  a  grateful  repast  to  ihe 
mountaineers,  is  considered  a  succedaneum  for  that  of  the  ass, 
and  very  salutiferous  in  cases  of  pbtisis  pulmonalis-f  The  suet 
also  ibrms  a. valuable  article,  tbe  candles  made  of  it;  being  ttk 
superior  in  quality,  to  those  composed  of  that  obtained  from 
sheep,  or  cattle.  Nor  are  the  horns  without  their  use,  being 
introduced  by  the  sword  and  knife  cutlers,  as  a  substitute  for 
bttck's-hom  in  hilts  to  tucks,  and  bodies  to  knives.  .  ^ 

Swine*    The  native  breed  of  pigs  in  this  county  is  very  n- 


.■.'■.  .   *:i 

•  WcM  tkt  W^Uk  and  Sqiftfti  kill*  f^^  Uo^M.  mifk  fpsti,  it  augkt  su- 
persede the  neoeMity  of  iiupurting  goal- hide*  irom  Russia,  wlience  Ciie  fui^ 
rien  and  ikiaoett  obtaiD  their  chief  supply. 

t  Nunbcit  oC  »iJd  goats  are,  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  couotj,  hanted. 
ot  ran  down  by  dugib  m  tbe  SH/de,  that  deer  atr,  and  shot  fo^  tlie  sake  of 
CU  hides  and  tallow.  :  i.  \    ■     .  ■.    ,  ^- •  ■       -t '• 
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mitor,  to  that  of  ifTcral  distncl9  in  Ireland,  they  arc  a  ifiin 
CErc&ssed^  talU  tU-shsiped  kind  of  animals,  having  long  heads  and 
large  cars;  meagre  in  their  form,  and  so  little  inclined  by  na- 
ture to  obesity,  that  they  must  generally  be  kept  two  yearji 
before  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  fatting  kindly.  Borne  few 
^f  the  best  sort  in  the  kingdom,  the  Ecrkshire,  have  recently 
been  introduced  ;  and  it  now  remains  with  the  farmerSi  to  chuse 
whether  they  will  persevere  in  retaining  I  heir  present  unprofit- 
able breed,  or  adopt  one»  which  will  yield  more  advantage,  by 
fitting  at  nine  months  old,  than  their  old  sort  Mil,  at  triple,  or 
i]uadniple  that  age. 

Little  corn  being  raised,  few  domestic  fowls  are  kept«  the 
ronnty  being  supplied  with  poultry  from  Anglesea;  as  it  aldo 
n  witb  rabbit*  principally,  from  the  extensive  vi-arrens,  betwi 
Llanfeirian  and  Llanfaelog. 

Several  improvements  in  rural  economy,  already  made,  antT' 
others  about  to  he  accomplished,  have  been  previously  noticed  | 
it  remains  only  to  observCj  that  an  Agricuhurat  Eoeicti^  has  beca 
lately  formed  in  the  county,  consisting  of  the  nobiliiyand  prin- 
cipal land  proprietors,  which  from  the  communications  it  must'' 
necessarily  obtain,  and  the  premiums  it  may  award,  will  doubt- 
less soon  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

Two  powerful  obstacles,  however,  fJtill  remain  to  be  re» 
moved,  before  the  laudable  objects  of  this  society  can  rationally 
be  pkced  in  a  train  for  accomplishmem ;  or  the  patriotfe 
wiihes  of  iU  members,  likely  to  find  their  realization.  Th« 
one  originates  in  the  nature  of  a  considera!)le  portion  of  the^ 
property  belonging  to  this  district ;  and  the  other  is  a  coi 
quenc*?,  in  the  manner  of  its  disposal ;  either  in  fee  simpi 
copyhold,  or  rack-rent  tenancy.  By  a  descriptive  view  of  th€ 
crown  lands*  it  will  be  seen,  that  much  of  the  landed  property 
in  the  county  is  vested  in  the  king«  and  enumerated  among  thaj 
aouroei  of  his  ordinary  revenue.     This  extensive  tract,  in  itftf 

presei 


*  Ai}  AOOD^Kioai  4lo.  volume,  eniided  '*  Obserti^ioDS  on  the  l«fid  Bcv 
QU«s«f  tlie  Crowa«  pubLtbed  bj  DBbreit,  17 Sf. 


tj^%9fkitmkjfbm»  I«4hi^J^  A:pB0dtalJMiM9eiiMo?»ki 
b»«fa4miA  hi^^^  adnaiafCMa-to'beiiL  Far  dm  porpoN jt 
Mde«n|)lea1dli^0ldlMpaiMdAaiikkglbttr^^  «li 
dMa«vtnl4c«ienwwdiqp«aUaby»lo.  %ki 
Mike  McMir^^ooolid  ysir  (ofClHrka  tiM  -Meoad,  tkckinK.Mt 
«nkM  ^.kttM%  patmit,;  t»  gnM  fre  firm  rwi«»  ^  d^^ 

fai^iMiit%|bC..  t»  iRiMw;  lhcMiV«rc  enpovtrcdKto  toowf 
llto4MteeJ>yh9rgii(i  9mA  Mie  Id.  pwiclMnwv  who  inew  eqwdlf 
t»i^>trMrri hy  MbhrooodUtaMit  to  obtaumcoffciyof cMblMiJi^ 
i«  JilterjuMM:*  to  tkfr.iDQnrch  iMMwir^  ForatlMr, 

hMwvikr^ptrMiii  •fjmpaBiy^wweflD.ver/  dottbcfal^f  tiM*lU«» 
t««litaitioM  cf  thii  ■ttoifl^  that  wbain  iIm 
piied-  to  pik  far  mdy  Moovf«  iranriy-aaf  weie-i 
mi  Atr  grttter  fertioa.  feawnari  on:  tii»  bamb  of  tiM 
fi«l  MipadHMM  tfittig  to  Iho  lifoidaliQB  of  tiw  ieg»l 
iloi.olhef^Milor^ocoiioind  many  oFUm  cwdilor^  to  i 
to. Mt node  of  pajrweattai  tiie  OMit  eiigibie  ui  IhaAi 
Tlie.f  luuHily  of  propcirty  thus  le^uc 
ioon  became  elarmiDf^jr  great>  end  excited' ike 
jetleesir  of  the  mUikm;  wiuck  wisely  judged,  that  if  the  oidi» 
aary  eoorccs  of  the  croera  reeeaoes  trere  obttnicled,  recoene 
ereald  aecettarily  he  had  to  eatraordiuaiy  meanly  for  laaaig 
M,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  kingly  office.  Thia<€to> 
frequent  parliamentary  interferences.  Afkr  Willima 
Ike  third  ba^  under  the  existing  authority,  graatly  impeae^ 
•fished  his  mkeriiable  estates,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  reigaef 
▲tme*^  by  Tirtm:  of  which,  all  subsequent  grants^  er 
for  a  longfr  period,  than  thirty*one  years;  whafher  ja 
tail,  or  reversion,  except  ni  cases  of  housao;  were  declared  aaH 
eadvMd*.  The  usual  rent»  it  was  stipulated,  should  be  leaerfad, 
unless  where  usage  had  founded. an  exemption;  then  a  rantieee- 
fice,  one  third  of  the  clear  annual  value :  and  the  tenant  was 

made 
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vnade  liable  to  punishmenlj  for  tbf  committal  of  waste.  "  Tb€ 
miisfortuiie  in  this  businegt,  as  Black  stone  judicifiusiy  ohsertenj 
15*  ihe  act  was  made  too  Inee,  after  almost  every  valuable  pes* 
lession  of  the  crown  had  been  granted  away  for  ever»  or  ebe 
upon  Tery  long  leases^  but  it  may  be  of  some  bene6t  to  poate* 
tity,  when  those  leases  conic  to  expire*."  Yet  nnce  his  time^ 
'events  have  chang:cd  the  nature  of  the  casct  and  as  so  little  of 
this  species  of  property  i!«  retained^  and  that  almost  entirely 
mnproductive,  it  becomes  a  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  m 
matter  of  sound  policy,  to  alienate  the  remiiinder»  for  a  valuable 
consideration  ?  By  two  fltaiiUes,  passed  in  the  present  reignf 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  slate  ^nd  con*  < 
dition  of  his  majesty's  hereditary  woods,  forests,  and  land  re* 
venues,  to  dispose  of  fee-farm,  and  other  unimproveable  rents: 
a  measure  peculiarly  adviseable,  under  all  the  subsisting  cir* 
cumslances.  No  reason  whatever  now  appears  to  exist  why 
therefore  a  siile  should  not  take  place  in  Caernarvonshii*e,  and 
other  parts  of  Wales.  Perhaps  it  would  be  eli^ble,  as  many 
paramountships  in  the  crown,  comprise  several  other  compli- 
cate manors,  accumulated  by  conquest,  forfeiture,  or  succesj* 
slon,  formerly  granted  out  by  regal  authorily,  and  incidentally 
reverting  to  the  same ;  to  sever  th*i  distinct  manors  from  th^ 
aggregate  raas>s  and  dispose  of  them  separately  ;  providing  by 
a  valuation  in  the  sale,  the  divisional  allotments  the  property 
of  the  King,  as  quit  rents,  manorial  rights,  Sec*  Or  to  avoid 
dilFicuUy,  the  crown  by  its  agents  might  ncgociate  as  to  these 
claims,  in  the  first  instanre.  with  the  respec^tivc  freeholder*. 
The  scheme  would  raise  a  large  sum  of  money^  save  a  VftBl  to*, 
naal  eatpence  in  the  collecting  of  the  regal  rents,  and  prove  art 
immediate,  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  country.  By  the 
5tate  of  property,  above  described,  caltivation  is  checked^  vege*^ 
tation  dwindles,  the  mountain  pasture  fattens  no  stock,  worthy 
of  notice,  and  frequently  starves  again,  a  considerable  portioa 
af  what  it  breeds.     Were  ihe  land  otice  fotrly  and  generallyi 
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slppfopriat^/  encouragement  wodid  iM  afforded  for  planting ; 
plantations  would  shelter,  and  warm  the  bleak  ungenial  waateir, 
s^d  other  consequent  improvements  soon  inlrodnce,  an  nseibl 
popnTation.  Urgent;  in  a  legislative  point  of  view,  is  the 
claim,  and  piessingly  applicable  the  complaint,  that  **  North 
Wales  has  hot  had  the  attention  it  merits ;  it  possesses  sea  and 
land  as  other  countries,  but  systems  have  interposed,  to  check 
these  advantages.  Tbft  Ms  of  these  lands,  are  in  a  manner 
foibiddi^n  to  us,  by  a  heavy  coal  duty,  of  no  profit  to  the  state^ 
fwhich  might  be  relieved  by  commutation,)  which  I'enders  onr 
vast  depot  of  lime,  and  it  itiay  be  added  the  numerous  minerals, 
requiring  fuel  for  their  reduction,  half  useless ;  and  the  same 
shores  of  the  same  bland  seem  to  front  each  other,  not  as  na* 
tural  firiends  and  fellow  subjects  i  but  aa  rancorous  rivals,  and 
jealous  enemies ; 

"  Littm^  Uttoribni  oontraria,  ftoctibut  miclmi  :^" 

Another  powerful,  and  mischief-working  cause  is,  the  on* 
reasonable  and  impolitic  method  of  letting  &rms,  or  small 
takings  by  uuction.  This  is  a  most  destructive  practice,  and 
loudly  calls  for  immediate  suppression.  It  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  frequent  transfer  of  property  in  this  district,  by  such  m 
oiode  of  sale:  and  the  immediate  management  of  estates,  being 
too  often  confided  to  the  discretionary  power  of  attornies ;  who 
in  general  must  be  considered,  professionally  unacquainted  with 
the  practical  value  of  the  lands,  they  may  have  to  let:  and  who 
cannot  be  supposed  devoid  of  interest  in  the  issue  of  such  a  mode 
of  half  compromise  between  landlord  and  tenants  Perhaps  in 
certain  cases,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances>  the  transfer  of 
landed  property  by  way  of  auction,  might  be  eligible:  but 
never  can  it  be  in  cases  of  letting  isnms,  for  a  year,  nor  a  term 
of  years.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  «eUing  an  estate,  an  auction 
•onstittttes  a  suitable  and  convenient  mode  of  disposal:  the 
f endor  obtains  his  price,  either  in  money,  or  sufficient  security, 
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previous  to  the  delivery  of  seizin;  and  whether  it  be  in  fee 
si  tuple  J  tmje  tenure^  or  leasehold,  the  proprietor,  or  tenant 
faisant,  is  virtually  exonerated.  But  in  a  rack  rent,  or  yearly 
tenure^  the  case  becomes  widely  (liferent.  The  person,  who  is 
to  pay  his  rent  halt- yearly,  and  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
i'jhmitting  to  various  regulations,  and  boimd  by  a  number  of 
covenants,  and  agreements,  concomitants  of  such  kind  of  te- 
nancy, has  a  diflbrcnt  pari  to  act  i  and  if  pns.sessed  of  agrictiU 
tural  knowledge,  and  innred  to  the  patient  habits  of  industry « 
cssenlialto  the  conductini^,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  an  im- 
provable farm;  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  an  indulgence,  far 
beyond  the  mere  prospect  of  the  present  day.  In  such  a  case^ 
the  r^nt  should  be  a  secondary  consideration ;  the  man,  bis  ca- 
pabilities, his  competency,  either  arising  from  property,  or 
energy,  or  both  combined,  should  be  the  points  for  the  determi- 
ns^tion  of  a  landtord*M  selection  of  his  tenant:  if  he  wish  to  see 
the  improveable  estate  improved.  For  it  cannot  have  escaped 
the  most  superficial  observer  of  farms,  and  their  management, 
jjtibject  to  such  exorbitant  enhanced  rents,  and  great  limitations^ 
respecting  to  the  usufructuage  of  the  land  ;  that  little  can 
reasonably  be  expected,  without  an  extension  of  tenure,  and  a 
latitude,  subject  to  certain  conservative  restrictions,  as  to  general 
occupation.  Under  tlie  present  system  the  upright  yeoman,  or 
the  indujitrious  tenant  stands  no  equal  chance  with  the  unprin- 
cipled small  landholder,  in  the  vicinity,  or  the  theoretical  spc* 
ctilist.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  among  the  numerous  candi- 
dates, who  app<?ar  at  auctions,  field  for  letting  farms,  are  various 
descriptions  of  characters;  some  unfortunate  men, who  wish^ 
andmusft  find  an  asylum  ;  others,  who  want  judgment,  and  are 
oviT-persuaded  to  engage  in  the  concern,  because  it  is  larger  and 
a  more  respectable  one,  than  that  in  which  they  had  previously 
"been  engaged  J  and  some,  and  those  not  a  few,  men  of  despe- 
Tdtc  fortunes,  who  in  want  of  a  temporary  subsistence,  or  to 
cover  an  ill-conditioned  concern,  at  a  distance,  will  make  all 
^hemeral  show,  and  far  outbid  the  man,  whose  experience  ?s 
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gooif  and  ttit€grity  j^oand.  It  is  too  obvious,  too  notorioui  to 
remarkf  that  &ucb  mcti  wilt  he  the  highest  bidders  in  these 
moutilam  toarlSj  and  will  coiii^equeEitly  be  preferred,  from  tli# 
eondiiions  of  giale,  lo  ihosei  who  by  their  capital  might  have  in* 
£ure<i  tb^  rent,  or  by  their  practical  iararmatioti  and  patriotio 
desire^  would^  but  for  the  absurd  mode  in  quesitiant  have  donbt*^ 
lesaly  lent  the  conjoint  aid  of  their  abilities  and  properly «  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  estates.  Men»  who  are  likuly  re^ulmriy 
to  pay  their  rent:,  attend  to  nectis^ary  covenanted,  or  uncove* 
tianted  repairs ;  endeavour  under  proper  eDCouragement  to  iur^ 
prove  the  land  :  these  are  the  tenants,  which  should  be  selected 
by  judicjoos  managers  of  landed  property — flnch  ought  to  meet 
with  every  suitable  encouragement^  and  aflcr  long  and  succeaa- 
ful  tenancy,  be  enabled  in  their  leasehold  renewals  to  leave  aa  a 
boon,  extracted  from  their  labours  and  exertions,  a  nobZej  be- 
cause the  meed  of  industry,  patrimony,  to  their  posterity.  The 
innual  value  of  farm^  is  easily  ascertained^  according  to  situ- 
ation,  the  price  of  producCj  the  facility  of  bringing  it  to  a  mar^ 
ket;  and  the  current  relative  price;  and  no  person  ought 
ta  be  entrusted  with  any  land,  much  leas  the  management  of 
an  estate,  who  is  not  fully  competent  to  ascertain  iti  intrin-iic 
and  comparative  value ;  and  after  having  ascertained  that  valuc> 
by  moderaie  estimation,  does  not  prefer  a  person  of  judgmeat^ 
and  capital  to  any  nominal  rent,  offered  by  unprincipled  or  «r« 
roneous  speculation.  "  It  may  be  said  with  little  latitude,  that  in 
the  end  it  is  equally  detrimental  to  an  estate^  to  over-rent  it,  ei 
it  16  to  let  it  beneath  its  fair  rental  value.  This  is  an  axiom  of 
mapagemeot  which  is  well  known  to  every  man  of  landed  pfO* 
perty,  vrho  has  persevered  in  paying  attention  to  his  own  af* 
fairs;  and  which  has  cost  some  men  no  small  shaie  of  pro* 
perty,  respectability,  and  peace  of  mind,  to  come  at  the  know* 
ledge  of*.'' 
Bridges  and  roads.    Though  Caernarvonshire  can  boaft  of 
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no  navigable  river »  except  a  partial  claim  to  the  Cow 
forms  its  eastern  boundary ;  yet  it  is  watered  by  numerouf 
itreaiDSj  which,  when  swelled  by  mountata  torrents^  require 
bridges  for  carrying  over  the  road^^lo  be  of  greater  kn^h^  than 
would  be  otherwiae  requisite  over  similar  rivulets  in  a  champagne 
country.  This  elongation  ib  obtained  in  two  ways,  by  extend* 
tng  the  span,,  or  chord  of  a  single  arch,  or  continuing  the  struc- 
ture in  the  manner  of  a  regular,  or  irregular  arcade.  Thus  di« 
versified  in  their  shapes,  and  chiefly  erected  not  at  right  anglei 
with  the  margin*  but  in  an  oblique  direction,  they  constitute 
very  ornamental  objects  in  the  scenery  of  the  district.  The 
art  pontifical,  or  that  of  bridge  building,  seems  very  generally 
ditihsed  through  Wales,  and  almost  every  common  mason  in 
this  country  understands  the  principles  of  construction.  Among 
many  others,  for  bridges  have  almost  precluded  the  necessity 
of  fords,  may  be  enumerated,  Pont  Seiont,  Pont  Newydd,  Pont 
Dolbadem,  Pont  Aber-g!as-llyn,  Pont  y  Gwyrid,  Pont  y  Pair, 
Pont  Dalgarrog,  Pont  Porlh  Llwyd,  Pont  Sychnaut,  Pont  Abcr^ 
Pont  Legid,  kc.  Lc, 

The  roads  of  this  districtj  from  having  been  perhaps  the 
worst,  a,re  now,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  equal  to  any  in  the  princi* 
paliiy.  The  road  from  Conway  to  Bangor,  fifteen  mile?,  over 
the  immense  mountainous,  and  alarming  paas  of  Penmaen  mawr 
is  too  well  known,  to  be  particularly  noticed  here:  as  is  also 
the  twelve  miles  of  beautifully  scenic  road,  along  the  western 
margin  of  the  river,  swelled  with  *'  the  foaming  flood*'  of  Gra/j 
from  Llanrwst  to  Conway.  But  the  improvement  it  has  ex 
rienced  within  a  very  few  years  in  this  particular,  is  truly  sur 
prising;  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  munificence^ 
public  spirit,  and  judicious  conduct  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  county.  An  excellent  road,  almost  upon  a  level,  tx 
tends  from  Caernarvon  to  Bedrlgelert,  a  space  of  twelve  miles* 
This  is  met  by  one,  coming  from  the  westvirard;  commenctni 
at  Trc-Madoc,  and  passing  through  the  beautiful  and  romantie 
vale  of  Nant  Hwynant,  in  a  north  easterly  direction,  coalcso 
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Uritli  wMbi^  -pKHSMdiiig  from  the  north  at  Capel  Cerrig*. 
Tkb  road  bu  been  formed  under  the  ausptcea  of  Mr.  Madocks^ 
and  the  portion  of  it  firom  Tre-Madoc  to  Pont  Aber-glas-Hyn* 
afibrdam  rtriking  inslaiice  of  what  may  be  accomplished  hj  the. 
eoBibined  powers  of  science,  capital,  and  perseTering  industry, 
nrerioos  to  the  construction  of  this  road,  the  way  to  Criccteth 
and  the  aontliem  parts  of  the  county  was  either  by  a  circuitous 
roole  over  the  mountains,  'or  along  the  sands  of  the  Traeth 
nawr,  impassable  when  the  tide  was  in,  and  dangerous  when  it 
was  out*  The  almost  perpendicular  rocks,  that  form  the  north 
western  boundary  of  the  Traeth,  have  been  assailed  by  gun* 
powder,  and  an  excellent  road  has  been  carried,  as  it  were  like 
asbelf,  along  the  sides  of  the  clifi&,  aboTC  high  water  mark,  snd 
where  Jiecessity  pointed  out,  is  also  defended  by  a  wall. 

What  Mr.  Pennant  describes,  as  in  his  time  *'  the  most  dread- 
fill  hoTM  path  in  Wales,  worked  in  the  rudest  manner  into  steps 
fsr  a  great  length,''  has  since  by  the  enterprising  and  gene- 
soua  spirit  of  the  late  Lord  Penrbyn,been  converted  into  an  ex* 
cellent  carriage  road,  which  now  forms  the  most  frequented 
thoroughfare  to,  and  from  Irelandf.  Exclusiye  of  the  distance, 
being  by  the  line  shortened  ten  miles>  this  road  becomes  in- 
fittng  to  the  traveller,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
multifiu'ious  improvements,  effected  by  the  energetic  genius  of 
the  late  noble  owner  of  Penrhyn,  in  the  formerly  desolate  tract 
of  Nant  Francon.  The  new  portion  of  the  road  commences  at 
the  village  of  Llandegai,  near  Bangor,  passes  by  Capel  Cerrig 
to  Bettws-y-coed,  where  leaving  the  county,  it  proceeds  to 
Pentre  Voelas,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh :  an  extent  of  twenty 
four  miles.  The  leading  trait  to  these  wonderful  improvements, 
sod  probably  the  inducive  cause,  that  roused  the  long  dormadt 
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t  The  mail  coach  from  London  to  Holyhead,  through  Shrewsbury,  which 
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toad,  as  well  as  the  heavy  coach. 
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spirit  of  local  amelioration,  waj,  ihe  new  road,  conslnwJ!«<f  frotfi 
Caernarvon  to  Pwllheli,  which  madti  visibly  fnanifest  the  valne 
of  a  portion  of  country,  previously  little  frequented,  and  less 
thought  of.  Itinerant  trade,  which  had  almost  exclusively  ter- 
minated at  the  former,  now  regularly  extends  to  the  latter,  place 
by  a  tolerable  carriage  road  having  been  taken  in  the  most 
eligible  direction  for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles* 

Another  road  was  at  the  same  time  projected,  to  form  a  com- 
jnunication  between  Caernarvon  and  Llanrwst  by  way  of  Cape! 
Cerrig,  over  Bwlch  yr  Eisteddfa,  or  Gorphwysfa,  through 
Nant  Peris,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lakes  to  Caernartron.  A 
portion  of  this,  as  far  as  the  new  slate  quarries,  in  the  parish  of 
JJanrQg,  has  affi^ady  been  constructed ;  and  lb  another  act  ii 
about  to  be  obtaincdt  for  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  old,  which 
will  expire  in  IHl  I,  respecting  new  branches  of  turnpike  road^ 
there  h  not  a  doubt,  but  the  remainder  will  soon  be  completed. 
ThtH  line  will  diminish  ihe  distance  of  rtvad  between  the  above* 
iijentioned  places,  even  compared  with  that  by  the  vale  of  Nant 
Francon,  mx  miles,  in  twenty  eight :  besides  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  estates  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Nattt  Peiis*  %n4 
Nant  Hwynant, 

Another  road  was  htely  proposed,  to  pa^s  frc»m  Tre-Madoc, 
in  a  diagonal  line,  across  the  peninsokr  part  of  the  coirrtty,  to 
Forth  yn  Llyn,  near  the  town  of  Nevin;  and  to  communicate 
with  the  Merionethshire  roadb  by  a  new^  embankment  across  the 
Traeth  mawr;  and  thus  opening  a  communication  between  Lou. 
don,  and  this  part  of  Caernarvonshire,  by  way  of  Do  I  gel  ten. 
An  act,  which  among  other  subjects  embraced  thiis  plan,  wbji 
obtained  in  the  year  1806 ;  but  till  the  embankment  be  finished, 
though  much  has  been  done,  it  cannot  be  expected  this  should 
Bnd  a  thurou^h  completion. 

Trade  and  iMuntifiU'(ure$^  Caernarvonshire  possesses  Teiy 
little  internal  trade»  and  for  centuries  has  been  a  stranger  to 
mail ul^ict are s*  Ii-^  commercial  concerns  were,  till  very  lately 
contined  to  the  port  of  Caernarvon,  and  It^  collateral  depen- 
dencies; bnt  from  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  late  Lord  Penrhyn, 
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ad  Mti  aaii4r  m  eoondoibk  trade  hat  been  carried  on  ia^ 
sHiele  of'  itonu  A  ttw-  yean  ftince  tbe  wool  ef  the  coan^^ 
eseept  what  was  lioiBe-apiui»  and  cuttoni^woTei  waa  aold>  in  a 
rawatate»^nd  tent  to  be  BMuau&ctored  in  diftrent  parts  of  the  . 
Uagdom;  But  the  tecbnic  aj^irit  of  improTemont  has  receaily 
been  oztreaaely  actiTe;  aeveral  manafinctorie^  containing  ■▼•-. 
nana  machinery,  have  lately  been  erected;  to  which  the  toper.. 
abandant  aapply  ef  water  at  all  aeoions  of  the  year,  afibrda  both 
power  and  fiKntity  for  conducting  the  diverse  manipolatiaaa* 
Intheparitheaof  LlanrAgy  lianwnda*  &C  &c.  acribbling  and 
carding  enguies^  with  Jennies  and  Billies  for  luffing  and  spin- 
■ing,  have  been  set  up,  which  prepare  the  woollen  or  worsted 
yam  for  hire;  and  in  seme  cases  it  is  mannfactured  into  cloth^ 
A  f«y  hNTge  mannfactory  has  lately  been  erected  at  Tre-Madoc 
for  the  weanagdruf^^and  coarse  army  cloth;  and  the  ex- 
«iple  will  probably  be  followed  in  a  way » that  will  soon  erince 
ta  n  coufey  of  such  capabtliUes,  that,  in  conjmiction  with  other 
is^ifovementii,  much  remains  to  be  done,  to  ascertain  die  ex- 
Isoft  of  ita  intrinsic  value.  A  peper«mill  has  been  set  up  in  the 
iwiBcr  parish,  and  at  present  is  the  only  one  in  this  department 
of  North  Wales. 

CMt  dmiiam,  kc  Caernarvonshire  is,  for  ecclesiastical  go* 
vernment;,  comprehended  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  and  pro- 
Yince  of  Canterbury :  and  for  the  administration  of  justice 
placed  in  the  North  Wales  circuit,  including  the  three  counties 
of  Anglesea,  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth.  The  assises  are  a> 
tended  by  two  justices,  one  in  eyre,  and  one  in  adjuvante*  By 
>irtne  of  the  annexation  of  the  principality  to  the  kingdom  of 
fingland,  and  consequent  legal  union  with  the  country,  as  to 
wsages,  privileges,  and  forms  of  proceeding,  by  an  act  ] 
ia  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  the  eighth,  Walea 
divided  into  twelve  counties,  and  those  subdivided  into  four 
precincts,  or  circuits.  Over  each  of  which  the  presiding  judge 
wraa  allowed  an  annual  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year.  Subse- 
t|aently,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  made  in  the  reign  of  EUaabeth,* 
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one  olher  justice  assistant  wag  ordained,  to  attend  the  Bes«ioi)i 
with  the  former  appointed  jiiitite^;  lo  that  now,  each  of  the  ftaid 
circuits  have  two  judg«f>  via*  one  chief,  and  the  other  the  assistaiil 
JQSttcei     According  to  the  ancient  division  of  Wales,  as  etia' 
bits  hod  by   the  juridical  code  of  Hywel   I)da>  a   cantrtf  com^i 
prised  two  cwmmwds,  comoU,  or  wapentakes,  a  cwmmwd  twelve 
inajiors,  and  each  manor  four  townships.     The  following  dwi- 
tion  of  Caernarvonshire  is  gi?en  by  two  writers  of  ^eat  emi* 
nence  and  weight  in  the  affairs  of  Cambria,     "  The  second  part 
of  North  Wales  was  called  Arfon,  which  is  as  much  as  to  sayt'  M 
over  against  Mdn ;  and  had  in  it  four  cantreds,  and  ten  comots.  -^ 
Canirtf  Aber  had  in  it  tbr«c  comets,  Y  Lhechwed  bucbaf* 
Y  Lhechwed-isaf  and  Nant-Ccmway.     Canirtf  Arfon  had  two 
comots,  Ywch  Gwyrfai,and  Is  Gwyifai,     Cantrt;/ Dunodic  h^i 
two  comots  Ardudwy  and  Efionyth*     Caw^rt/ LA^n  contai net b 
three  comots,  Cymytmayn,  Tinlhayn,and  Canologion.     This  is 
now  called  Caernarvonshire^  as  M6n  is   called  Anglesey shire^i 
and  have  the  same  division  at  this  day.'**     The  county  at  prt^ 
I  jient  IS  divided  into  ten  divisions^  commonly  called  hand reds« 
viz.  Creyddyn,  Jsqf,  Uchqf,  Nani   Conway^  Isgwr/ai,  Efioncdd^ 
Uchgwrfai,  Dinlaen,  Gqfflogion,  and   Cwmmwd  macn*     Jt  con- 
I  tains  one  city^  Bangor,  the  county  and  borough  town  of  Caer*^ 
I  narvon,  and  four  other  market  towns,  yi«,  Aberconwayj  Neyin* 
'  Criccieth/and  Pwllheli^  and  sixty-eight  villages.        '  • 

Little  now  presents  itself  as  to  honorial  history.     The  county,^ 

town  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble  and 

distinguished   house  of  Pembroke,  the  brief  history  of  which 

would  require  volumes  to  narrate.     The  family  originally  waa 

p©f  Welsh  descent.     Thomas  ap  Gwiltim  ap  Jerkin,  in  the  retgn 

[of  Richard  the  Second,  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Joha 

[Moriey  of  Ragland  Castle  in  Moiunouth shire.     Sir  William  ap 

Thomas,  his  son,  bad  the  honour  uf  knighthood  conferred  upon 

Ikim,  for  his  valour  in  the   French  wars,  by  Henry  the  Fifth* 

f  His  issue  assumed  the  name  of  Herbert,     From  the  second  son. 

Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Colebrook,  w  ere  descended  the  Herberts 
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^l»mAMtfi  of  wliieb  imSkf  was  the  Witoridil  pbiloiopliMlj 
ml  right  irhiBNical  peer,  Edward  Herbert,  thefirrt  baron  if 
Gbarborju  0f  the  ptimBxy  branch,  Willian,  the  eMeat  aen  of 
Sir  WilUan  ap  Thenai^  was  created  earl  of  Bembroke,  in  thtf 
dgfath  yaar  <rf^  Edward  the  Feerth.  From  him  dceernded'ttal 
aUa  ■tateman^  great  leholar,  and  eminent  aoMier,  Willhun  earl 
ef  SnBhpoke,  whom  Camden  deacribee  aa  «'  an  eztraordinaiyi 
man^wba.  was  in  aome  sort  the  raiser  of  his  own  fbrtnne.'*  '  Her 
iowished.nnder  fbnr  princes  of  difierent  aspecu«  and  in  diflcnH 
times.  Thomas  the  eighth  earl  made  the  celebrated  collection 
of  stataest  that  still  continue  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  nr^ 
tnosi.to  Wikm  kouH,  The  honoarable  William  Herbei1»  ieortli 
mm  of  this  Thofluis»  by  Margaretp  only  daughter,  and  sole  hmiw 
of  fiif.  Sobest  Sawyer,  knt.  of  Higbclere  in  Hampshire  attorney* 
gspemL  to  pharles  the  Second,  inherited  his  mothei^s  estatse  a(t 
Higbclere;  and  died  a  major-general  in  the  army,  in  tbe  yeet 
)7M  ;^  leaving  several  children,  of  whom  Henry  the  eldest  sna» 
Tivor«  was  created  lord  Porcbester,  October  17, 1780;  and  esri 
qf  Catnmrwm.  July  S,  179S. 

Ow]Fdir  gives  tbe  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  JBarrsJL 
Peter  BMrrell,  of  Langley  Park,  near  Beckiogbsm  in  Kent,  mar« 
ried  kdy  Priscilla  Barbara  Elizabeth,  sister  and  co-heireas  of 
the  late  dakeof  Ancaster,  and  who  was  confirmed,  in  her  own 
right,  baroness  Wilionghby  de  Eresby.  On  the  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings  he  officiated  as  deputy  great  chaml>erlain  of  Sngh 
land,. and  on  that  occasion  received  the  honour  of  knighthood* 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Merrick  Burreli,  bart.  in  1787,  he  colla- 
terally succeeded  to  the  baronetage;  and  May  2B,  -1796|  was 
created  iord  Gwydar,  of  Gwyder,  in  Caeraarvonshire. 

Tliis  county,  from  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign,  has  bad  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members 
to  parliament,  via.  one  for  the  shire,  and  one  fur  the  county 
town.  The  elective  franchise,  in  tbe  former  case,  belongs  to 
the  freemen  at  large;  in  the  latter,  the  right  of  election  i» 
vested  in  the  burgesses  of  Caernarvon,  Criccieth,  Pwllheli, 
Nevm,  and  Conway.    By  the  returns,  made  to  government 
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tui4cr  the  poptiktion  act^  the  number  of  houses  was  843^,  tuid 
inhabitanu  41,520,  viz,  19,^86  male^,  and  31,935  femal en :  o£  < 
tvbicb  miiiiber  4334  were  represented  as  employed  in  rariotis 
I  branches  of  trade^  aod  12,808  as  occupied  in  husbandry.  It 
I  i^ays  one  part  of  the  land-taic,  and  provides  one  hundred  and 
[twenty  men*  to  the  national  militia^  exclusi? e  of  the  local.  The 
\  gross  amount  of  the  property-tax  appears  by  the  returns  made 
iu  ls06,  to  bafe  been  1^1,8001.  and  the  annual  sum  raist^d  for 
[  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  91^71.  forming  an  airrrage  of  four 
\  •hillings  and  three  farthings  in  the  pound  raie. 

In  addition  to  tis  bonorial  distinctions^ and  elective. francbisesp^ J 
[ibe  ancient  and  peculiar  privileges  of  this  district  may  be 
cunfiidered   worthy  of  nurrtUinn,     They  are  denominated  the 
,  •'  Breinman  gwyr  Arfon  ;'*  or  The  privilege  of  the  men  of  Ai- 
fon*    These  were  granted  by  Rhun  &p  Ma«ilgwyn,  who  sue-*  J 
'cceded  bis  father  in  the  governmt^nt  of  North  Wale*,  A  B.  500. , 
I  This  prince«  who  resided  at  Caerbun^  and  was  engaged  in  long 
dnd  sanguinary  warfare  with  the  Northumbrian  Saxons^  as  a  ^ 
boon  for  eminent  services,  granted  several  favours  and  immunitict 
I  to  the  inlubitants  of  Cuernarvonshirei  on  account  of  their  good 
t  conduct^  and  having  been  detained  so  long  absent  from  their 
[l^'ivtss  and  families,  in  the  northern  expe<litian.     The  foUowiog 
I  cur ioufi  account  of  these  privileges,  fourteen  in  namber,  and 
)  tlic  occtuiion  ot  tht^ir  having  been  conferred,  are  extracted  from 
lllie  copy  of  the  Laws  of  liywel  Dda,  in  the  library  belonging 
I  to  the   WeKh  school*  Gray's  lnn*Lanej  London*!     From  lbi< 
valuable  documentj  it  appears  that  the  Webb  females*  though 
characterized  by  a  con^siderabie  portion  of  the  simplicaty  of  ] 
manners^    peculiarly   eminent   in   ancient  Greece,    were  not 
possessed  of  the  like   unasssulable  chastity  with  such  ladies  as 
Penelope. 

'*  la 

^  42Ueofg«^  UL  csp.  90.     Th«  author  if  r<f  avails  fnmsclf  of  itie  e&rlir«|f  1 
•ppoTtiiuity  of  correctmg  sn  errcif,  that  inadyertcnlJ^  Cff^pi  into  ibe  gvorraJ 
■CLount  01  the  prjiici]MUtj,  rcApccliug  the  inilitio.    The  accouiii  there  gircfi 
wn»i  ammig  otticr  legal  mfurmHiioiv    funilib^d  bj  a  re^cctlhk  biirriv^^ 
••  Deciptmur  specie  rccii." 

t  C4iiibti*n  R^gUier  for  1786, (».  SOO. 


ftiMi  die  north:  ind  after  he  was  killed,  the  men  of  the  aoc^* 
GMM  here le reveagiol  hhn*  Thai  ia to«rf,  the  aKa who  caoM^ 
ai  leadcrafbrthemwereClydiwBidy^  and  Nadd  the  geae^ 
W9m  tia^erSeayyif  and  Mordav  the  generoai^  mm  ef  Semw 
and  Bhfdderch  the  generous,  son  of  IVidawal  Ta<%lyd ;  aoA 
thef  eametoArvDM.  Aad>  aaElidyr  whs  slain  alAb«t  Mewcdea- 
in' Arrenw'  tb«^  bmil  Arroit  in  excess  of  refenge.  Tbereapbv 
Bhaii,  the  son  of  Maelgon.  prepared  finr  war,  and  the  ntn  eP 
Gwynedd  with  him;  and  they  came  to  the  side  of  Owerfd'ior 
theiufih^  nd  there  thdy  were  long  dii^poting  who  oe^  to 
go  in  the  van  throogh  the  rirer  Gweryd.  Upon  which  Bh«* 
dispatdirt  a  messraffer  to  far  as  Gwynedd,  to  know  ilrbia  had 
ar^toOelead.  Some  declarisd,  from  MaeMav  the  elder* 
chiefbm  of  Penardd,  and  adjedged  it  to  the  ncii  of  Arrwaf 
Jsrwdrth*  tbesonofBfadog,  by  the  aothority  of  history,  hAi* 
I  i^  from  Idno  the  old,  to  the  men  with  the  black-poimsiP 
I  j  aad'thereopon  the  men  of  Arron  went  in  the  Tan*  abd 
dtty  behared  well  there;  and  so  lUiesinsdng : 

"  Cjfleii  wrth  wm  en  lUnen 
Gmi  R6n  jn  rtdher  bydynea 
Git  ft  Arftm  lydjaa  y»  rjdihett." 

Befiold  «nid  the  hected  bladei 

Where,  red  with  blood  ia  fleldi  of  deith 

Arfaii*s  warriofa  prat  lur  bruuh. 

And  then  from  the  length  of  time  that  they  tarried  in  the 
ww&re*  their  wi?es  slept  with  their  bond-servants ;  and  there>»- 
fiee  Bhon  gave  ibem  fourteen  privileged 

The  first,*priority  over  a  wife :  that  is,  priority  in  the  cbokef 
of  the  horses,  and  his  swine,  and  his  getse ;  and  a  car,  with 
two  oxen^  that  he  likes  of  his  cattle :  and  the  car  full  of  the  for* 
aitare,  that  be  may  like. 

The  second  b,  to  have  the  lead  of  Gwynedd  in  waHhres. 

The  third  is,  that  he  shall  not  pay  the  damage  of  his  animal. 

The 
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Tbi  fourth  is,  U>  fix  the  baumiaries  of  the  distrieli  ibat  i 
join  to  Arfon* 

The  fifth  is,  if  there  should  be  a  dispute  between  two 
lovfiiships,  out  of  the  nine  towmbips^  that  are  in  Arvoii^  thi 
seiren  shall  end  thfi  diapute  of  the  two,  without  the  interfereae 
of  any  from  elsewhere. 

The  siKih,  that  there  sh^tU  be  no  scrjeant  therein. 

The  seveutbj  that  there  be  liberty  of  fishing,  in  common  in 
the  three  rivers  which  are  there. 

Tl^e  eighth. 

The  ninth,  that  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  use  the  n€ar«ii 
milt 

The  tenths  that  they  shall  not  drink  half-fermented  liquor. 

The  eleventh,  that  there  is  no  adrantage  ta  be  taken  of  tbeif 
pleadings  before  the  third  word  of  error. 

The  twelflh,  there  shall  be  no  payment  towards  the  bors 
of  guests,  or  of  persons  on  circuit. 

The  thirteenth  J    that   they  shall   not  be  obliged   to  go 
tnother  lodging  out  of  the  hall. 

The  fourteenth,  whoever  shall  be  settled  therein  for  a  yearl 
and  a  day,  if  he  should  be  an  undomiciliated  person,  he  shall  j 
liave  the  same  rights  as  a  person  of  the  country* 

And  if  there  shall  be  any  one  who  shall  call  in  question  anj 
of  these  privileges,  the  brotherhood  of  Bangor  and  those 
Beuno,  shnll  maintain  thetn. 

These  are  ditli^rently  worded  in  a  Welsh  manuscript  (abou 
1000  years  old)  intitled  the  "  Triades  of  the  isle  of  Britain-' 
Two  of  the  privileges  have  been  obliterated,  the  remaining 
twelve  are  as  follow : 

1*  That  the  husband  should  have  priority  over  his  wife  in 
the  choice  of  horses,  swine,  and  geese,  and  in  the  choice  < 
two  oxen  of  the  cattle,  and  a  cart  load  of  household  utensils. 

2.  That  the  men  of  Arvon  should  lead  the  vanguard  of  thi 
army  of  North  Wales, 

3,  That  their  beasts  should  be  free  Irom  toll. 

4.  Tha 
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•  4,  That  they  riiould  settle  the  boondarict  of  all  the  hundreds 
jobiAg  upon  Arvon. 

A.  If  any  Tariance  happened  between  two  of  the  nine  manors 
ef  ArvoUy  that  the  remaining  seven^  withoat  the  interference 
ef  any  others,  should  end  the  strife. 

&B  That  there  shoald  be  no  beadle  or  bailifT  in  their  hun- 
dred. 

'  7.  'Tbit  the  men  of  Arvon  should  have  the  right  of  fishing  io 
die  three  principal  rivers  which  are  in  it. 

flL  Thai  they  should  not  be  tied  to  the  hand  mill^* 
^fl£^=Thaa  in  their  proceedings  at  law  there  should  be  node- 

Uk<  That  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  horses  of 
miageiSy  or  of  the  minstrels  on  their  annual  circuits. 

•  IL  That  when  they  come  to  the  palace  of  the  prince^  they 
swghtnot  to  go  out  for  their  lodging. 

I&  That  whoever  settled  in  Arvon,  and  lived  within  it  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  even  though  he  were  an  alien,  should  have  all 
the- liberties  of  an  inborn  or  denizen.'' 

CAERNARVON, 

Is  a  place  early  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  history.  The 
Sefpmiium  of  the  Itinerary  was  the  only  station  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed in  this  part  of  Cambria;  and  a  few  detached  out-post8» 
the  communications  between  which  are  visible  in  fragments  of 
their  roads,  still  mark  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  imperial 
eagle.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  town,  and  intersected  by  the  turnpike  road,  affords  a 
kigh  treat  to  the  antiquary.  The  shape  is  an  oblong  square,  or 
parallelogram;  comprising  a  space  of  about  seven  acres,  on  the 
sonimit  of  a  :!mall  elevation.  Some  vcsti^'cs  of  walls  are  still 
Remaining,  and  in  one  part  was  lately  discovtred  the  remnant  of 

a  building 

*  The  memning  of  this  ii,  that  tlicy  should  not  be  compelled,  as  i]uve«,  to 
friikd  corn  at  the  hand-mills  of  the  princes,  or  threat  mra. 
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a  bttildingt  constmcted  with  iilw  ^orer^d  with  smooth  plaUter- 

iag,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ht/pocautt*     Near  the  declivoum 

bank  of  the  Semiit  vvas  a  strong  fort>  to  secure  a  land  in  i^  place 

from  the  river,  at  th*;  time  of  high  water.     This  was  also  of  an 

oblong  shape,  including  an  area  of  about  one  arre.     Two  srdei 

have  the  walls  nearly  intire.     One  is  in  length  Bcventy  four 

yardsj  the  other  sixty  four;  the  height  from  eleven  to  twelve 

feet;  and  the  thitkness  six.     A  considerable   portion  of  the 

stone  facing  having  been  removed,  for  the  purposes  of  buildings 

the  peculiariry  of  Roman  masonry  becomes  very  appparent. 

The    Romans   construcied    their    buihltngs  after  a    different 

method  from  the  one  in  use  at  present*     First  they  placed  the 

itones  upon  each  other  according  to  plastic  order»  generally  in 

Imlternate  courses ;  the  one  regular,  or  horizontal^  and  the  other 

L^ig^agi  or  herring*bone  fashion.    Boiling  mortar,  that  is,  mortar 

jlimde  with  new  slacked  lime,  was  then  poured  npon  the  stones* 

IWhich  by  the  fluidity  insinuated  iuelf  into  all  ifie  interstices  of 

Ifhe  work ;    and   thus   by  its  tenacious  contactive  adherence 

Fliound  the  irregular  pieces  of  stone  into  one  compact  solid  msuis; 

Linse  para  hie,  but  by  a  forcf*  adequate  to  demolish  the  whole  :  the 

f  cement  becoming  equally  hard  and  durable  as  the  stone.     Along 

Ihe  walls  passing  through  tlie  intire  thickness,  in  parallel  Hnci 

fun  three  rows  of  circular  holes,  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Similar  holes  are  discoverable  at  the  ends  of  the  walls  extend- 

[  Itig  lengthwise.     Much  conjectural  learning  has  been  displayed 

in  endeavouring,  to  ascertain  the  original  design  and  use   of 

I  the ^e  apertures*     According  to  the  opinion  of  some  antiquaries^ 

[•they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  arrows,  or  other 

I  jniwile  weapons,  at  an  enemy.     But  the  length  and  contract* 

I  cdnesf  are  silencing  objections  against  such  an  opinion.    Whit- 

aker   observes*,  that   by  chance   he  met  with  a  hole  of  this 

r  kind,  that  was  accidtntally  bid  open  from  end  to  end,  on  a 

IBoman  wall,  which  he  thought  disclosed  the  design  of  the  rest. 

Ue  supposes,  that,  as  the  Romans  carried  upwards  their  ram- 

part3^ 
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part8»  they  by  making  bole^,  and  forming  small  arches  in  their 
walls,  took  off  from  the  pressure  on  the  parts  below ;  and  thof 
gave  strength  and  durability  to  the  whole.  This  could  not  be 
the  case  at  Segontium :  the  openings  are  too  narrow^  and  too 
&r  distant  to  afford  any  bearing  relief.  Others  have  supposed* 
the  pm'jpose  was  for  fixing  the  horiaontal  poles«  on  which  were 
erected  the  scaffolds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  masons;  and 
left  unfilled  up>  by  accident,  or  design.  It  is  however  anal* 
lowable  conjecture,  that  they  were  formed  for  the  admission  of 
adrinto  the  interior  of  the  work,  to  harden  the  liquid  cement, 
poured  in;  and  thus  giving  it  greater  stability.  Near  the 
comer  of  one  of  these  walls,  is  a  heap  of  stones,  which  once 
formed  a  circular  bastion  tower;  and  from  foundations  disco- 
vered in  digging,  there  appears  to  have  originally  been  one 
at  each  angle. 

This  place  was  manifestly  connected  with  Constantino ;  and 
from  a  stone  found  in  a  subterraneous  vault,  inscribed  £L  Y.  C*, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  once  his  residence.  In  Welsh  it  is 
called  Our  Custeint,  or  the  city  of  Constantiusf ;  Rowland'fl 
remarks,  in  his  scheme  of  succession  for  the  regal  government 
of  Wales,  that  Coastantius,  to  secure  himself  on  the  British 
throne,  endeavoured  to  form  a  family  alliance  mith  Coel  God^ 
hebogf  in  whom  at  that  time,  by  virtue  of  the  pendragonate, 
centred  the  united  rights  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  the 
island.  With  this  view  he  requested  and  obtained  in  marriage 
Tibooh  the  daughter  of  the  British  king :  and  that  she,  in  Latin 
called  HelenaXp  was  the  mother  of  the  son  and  successor  of 

Constantius, 

*  A  gold  coin,  eqaivalent  to  seTcnteca  ihillingi  was  fouud  amid  the  ruini, 
imeribcd  T.  Divi  Auo.  Fil.  Auouitus. 

t  In  tke  fields  south  cakt  of  the  caiDp«  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  discovered 
several  pieces  of  fioe  red  glazed  Roman  pottery. 

X  Mods  Antiqaa,  Vol.  p.  169.  Mr.  Gibbon  observes,  *'  Notwithsrnnding 
the  TecenttmditiuD,  which  as-igiis  for  her  father  a  British  king,  we  are  obliged 
to  oonfesf,  that  Helena  was  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper.  On  which  he  thiw 
sninadvens  io  a  note.    This  tradition  unknown  to  the  cotemporaries  ot  Cou« 

stantine^ 
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ConstAntiUi,  Comtantine  the  great  The  author  "  of  Flores  Hil 
toriaram"  informs  u?*,  that  the  fether  of  that  emperor  waa  in^ 
terred  here ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  first,  A.  D*  li 
the  hody  was  found  in  dig^ngi  and  honourably  re-interred 
the  adjacent  church*:  although  in  another  part  of  the  same 
workt  it  is  stated^  that  Constantius  died  at  York.    A  chapel  i 
also  said  to  have  been  founded  here  by  Helen*  the  daughter 
Octavitts.  duke  of  Cornwall ;  and  wife  of  Maximus,  first  cousin 
of  Constantine»  who  was  born  at  Segontiumf.   'This  was  stanil«^ 
ing  within  the  last  century,  and  a  well,  by  the  fort  still  retain 
the  name  of  that  princess,  near  which  are  itrewed  consider 
able  ruins. 

Scgonlium  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of  the  Britisfi 
princes.  Cadwallo,  the  son  of  Cadfan  appears  to  haTe  6rst  fijte 
the  court  at  this  place.   The  security  and  plenty  of  provisions  i 
afforded,  induced  the  sovereign,  involved  in  almost  perpetua 
warfare,  to  place  their  families  in  safety  here  ;  while  they  put^ 
sued  their  military  career  for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  an4 
the  defence  of  their  own  territories.    About  the  period  in  quti 
tion,  the  Irish  and  Pictish  rovers  were  extremely  troublesome  i 
the  western  coasts  of  Britain  ;  particularly  Anglesea,  which  \M 
much  less  defensible,  than  the  sea-front  of  Caernarvonshirri] 
But  these  causes  having  been  subsequently  removed^  the  roya 
teat  was  again  fixed  at  Aberfraw  where  ii  had  originally  bee 
placed  by  Caswallon  Law-hir  in  the  fourth  century  J. 

The  present  Caernarvon,  which  derives  its  appellation  froU 
Caer,  a  fortress,  yn,  in,  and  Arfon,  the  district  opposite  M6n, 
Anglefiea,  that  is  the  strong  hold  in  Arfon ;  has  generally  bee 
lupposed  to  have  originated  ia  the  time  of  Edward  the  firf 


lUntine  vai  invented  to  the   dsrkneii  of  moouteriei,  w«i  embellish td  I 
Jeifrev  of  Muamcinth,  and  the  writeri  of  the  Xllth  centurjr,  b&«  been  d« 
fended   bjr  our  antiquarians  u(  the  lut  ^gc,  Avd  ii  terioiuiif  related  t«  I 
pooderuui  HiatOTj^  ot  Engtood,  compiled  b;  Mr.  C^rte/'  ^Dtclioe  ^4  fil 
of  the  Roman  Entpire.     V»l.  II,  p«  ir>5* 

*  Mcina  AotiqiUj  p,  l65, 

t  Mona  AiitiqQft,  p.  t49. 
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Bi)t  it  was  in  beings  long  previous  to  that  period^  and  was  pro- 
bably the  British  town,  that  subsisted  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  what  is  now  considered  the  ancient  Segontium 
having  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  mili- 
tary. Giraldus  Cambrensis  mentions  passing  through  it  in  thd 
year  1188;*  the  author  of  the  life  of  Gryffydd,  the  sonofCynan 
observes,  that  Hugh  earl  of  Chester,  who  had  dethroned  the 
Welsh  monarch,  and  over-run  nearly  the  whole  of  North  Wale^ 
to  secure  his  conquests  and  facilitate  future  inroads,  erected 
four  fortresses ;  one  at  Aberllienawg  in  Anglesea,  another  in 
Heirion,  a  third  at  Bangor,  and  a  fourth  at  this  place,  then  de- 
nominated Hhi  Caer  Custennif.  Llewelin  the  great  also  dates 
a  charter,  granted  to  the  priory  ofPenmon,  from  it,  in  the  year 
1221.  The  probability  therefore  is  against  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent town  having  been  a  creation  of  the  conqueror.  To  a  judi- 
cious and  able  warrior  like  Edward,  however,  the  place  presented 
a  situation  admirably  adapted  for  constituting  a  fortified  post,  fur 
the  purpose  of  curbing  his  newly  acquired  country.  The  po- 
sition was  naturally  strong,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Menai 
struts,  on  another  by  the  estuary  of  the  Soiont,  on  a  third 
by  a  creek  of  the  Menai,  and  the  romainder  has  been  apparently 
insolated  by  art.  This  fortress,  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
firom  whatever  point,  or  from  whatever  distance  it  is  viewed, 
assumes  a  romantic  singularity  of  appearance,  and  an  air  of 
grandeur,  that  while  it  excites  awe,  afTurds  pleasure  to  the  be- 
bolder;  and  some  of  its  noble  walls,  going  fast  to  decay,  excite 
a  melancholy  sigh,  at  the  dilapidating  powers  of  hoary -headed 
time. 

CaoTunvon  castle  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  part  of 
the  conntry.  After  the  completion  of  his  conquest,  Edward 
the  first,  in  1389,  undertook  the  great  work,  which  still  re- 
mains a* proof  of  bis  achievements.  It  iv  said  to  have  been  built 
within  the  space  of  one  year.  This  will  not  appear  surprising, 
notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  building,  ^h«n  it  is  taken 

2  A  intg 

•  Hoare's  Giraldus,  Vol.  II.  p  83. 

♦  Vitp  Giirf.  il.  CViani 
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into  conaideratioii,  tliat  the  chieftains  itir  the  country  had  the 
painful  task,  imposed  upon  them,  to  procure  artisans  and  la- 
boorers^  and  to  find  money  to  liquidate  the  expeuces  of  the 
work.  A  Mcord,  however,  formerly  belonging  to  the  ex- 
chequer of  Caernarron  states,  that  it  was  twelve  years  in  huildingr 
and  the  revenues  of  the  archbishoprick  of  York,  which  had  for 
the  purpose  been  kept  vacant,  were  applied  toward  defraying 
tbo  expencet  of  its  erection.  Jlenry  Eikrion,  or  de  Elreian,  re^ 
ctivied  the  appointment  of  master  mason  to  chis*castle ;  a  terni 
in  that  day,  equivalent  to  architect  in  ours :  under  whom  were 
doubtless  employed  numbers  of  excellent  workmen :  for  Mr. 
Pennant  justly  observes,  *'  the  Welsh  peasants  were  no  more 
than  cutters  of  wood  and  hewers  of  stone.''  The  walls  of  Se-^ 
gontium  afforded  a  poition  of  the  materials;  Aiiglesea  furnished 
the  lime-stone,  and  the  breccia  was  brought  from  the  vicinity 
of  Vaenol.  The  conveyance  of  these  ponderous  materials  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  navigation  of  the  Menai. 

The  first  who  received  the  high  responsibility,  attached  to 
the  care  of  tliis  unportant  fortress,  YTZsJohn  de  Havering,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  two  hundred  marks,  out  of  which  sum,  he  was 
to  maintain  a  force  of  fourscore  men,  fifteen  of  them  cross-bow- 
men, a  chaplain,  surgeon,  and  smith ;  the  residue  were  to  do 
the  duty  of  watch  and  ward.  The  establishment,  however,  was 
subsequently  different,  and  is  thus  detailed  by  Sir  John  Dod- 
ridge.  "  The  constable  of  the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  his  fee 
was  uncertain,  sometimes  CiOl.  and  sometimes  but  401.  The 
captain  of  the  town  of  Caernarvon,  his  fee  was  yearly  121.  «Ss.  4d. 
and  sometimes  one  man  had  both  the  oilices  of  constable  of  the 
castle  and  captain  of  the  town,  having  GOl.  yearly  for  both  the 
offices.  There  were  allowed  sometime  unto  the  said  constable, 
and  captain,  24  soldiers,  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  castle  and 
town,  and  every  of  them  was  allowed  4d.  per  diem,  amounting 
in  the  whole  unto  1461.  by  the  year.  The  porter  of  the  p;ates 
of  tlicsaid  town  of  Carnarvon  whose  fee  was  yearly  31.  lOd*.** 

Edward 

• 

*  An  hiitorlctti  account  of  the  UDiicnt  and  modem  state  of  the  priiici|4ilitj 
tfiWaies,  p.  36. 


Alwaid  fNrdNMy  m^  kisudiniiigiuilied  Afouiie  Sir  Hogm 

|MiifiUsd«iitfiA.aiidkiiepeif0f^  rettdeid  at  a  inMil 

tian  jn  tbu^^to^m,  calM  afi^ribki  iudna.  Plat  Pakidoii.  For  .ii' 
ibe  fc^tf.;  1319^  liariiig,  b^ao  TcoianAiideil . ta.  laf y  a  subticly  te 
tha  Ffeiicb.ivar^  a  new  Mapoaii  vTitb  which  Iha  Waith  bad  tMl 
thai  beaa  imacqqaiQtftdn :  Ihay  flew  to  ann%  and  aeiaiftgoaSr 
B^ger«  caqacd  bim  to  bc)  bangcdj  and  than  dacapitatod-^  tbif 
body;  a  amilar  £ua  attapdcd  atl  hb  a^ochtof^  concciaa4 
in  tha  colUaioa  cf  tha  odiaiui  tax*.  Soon  a^r«  the*  iniorgaqM 
wham  Leiand  itylat  NivkolHnif,  tiodar  their  leader  Madoc^ 
an  illegitimato  son  of  the  unfortunate  prince  Uewelyn^  during  4 
frir  in  the  montlkof  July,  attacked  Gtfernarran,  and«  on  ita  ailr« 
render,  maaiacred  all  the  Cingliah  inhabiunu  in  cold  bkM)d  s  ai 
the  tame  time  setting  6re  to  the  place<  Nor  waa  it  repostenai 
by  the  English^  till  the  king  had  in  person  taken  the  command 
of  hit  armyl.  Very  few  eventt  hare  been  narratod,  respectiog 
this  fortress,  posterior  to  thai  peHod.  In  the  year  140d/tba 
town  was  blockaded  by  a  party  of  insurgents,  under  the  direc* 
tioo  of  Owen  Glyndwr;  which  ivas  brarely  defended  for  kin^ 
Henry,  by  Jevan  op  MeredyddX,  to  whom  with  Meredydd  ap 
HwOtin  Lhvyd,  qf  Gfynil{fbn,  undt;r  the  command  of  an  Bnglish 
captain,  had  been  committed,  the  custody  of  the  castle.  On 
this  occasion,  so  closely  was  the  place  invested,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  carry  the  corpse  of  Jevan,  who  died  during 
the  siege,  by  sea,  round  the  peninsular  part  of  the  country,  for 
interment,  at  Peiunorfa.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  waH 
Caernarvon  ivas  seized,  in  behalf  of  the  Parliament,  by  Cap^ 
tain  Swanley,  who^  in  1644^  took,  on  the  surrender  of  tha  towu> 
four  hundred  prisoners,  and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
arms,  and  ammunition.     The  royalisU,  however,  appear  to 

2  A  3  have 

*  Ib  Itea  Aimm  de  Wetenhall  held  the  distinguished  offlce. 

t  CotlacttOM,  Vol.  f  1 1,  p.  405. 

X  Owen  Iwd  pte? iowlj,  for  Jeven't  edherence  to  the  Lancutriao  cause 
liad  Migaeted  to  oodUfratiOii  hit  nuuitioiu  of  Ceih  j  Faq,  and  Ceiail 
Cjftfch. 
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have  been  soou  in  repossessicnj  for  in  1646^  it  was  besieged  by 
the  troops  under  generals  Mytton^  and  Langhorn,to  whom  it  waa 
surrendered  upon  bonoarable  conditions  by  the  governor,  Lord 
B]/rort.     In  1648,  General  Mytton  was  in  turn  besieged  in  the 
town,  by  a  small  force  under  that  eminent  loyalist^  Sir  Jobft 
Owen ;    but  having  received  intelligence,  that  Colonels  Car* 
ter  md  Twwuttmh  were  marching  with  a  superior  army,  to  re-^  ^ 
lieve  the  place,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to  meet  the 
rebels.     Near  L1andegai»  a  fnriotis  rencontre  ensued,  in  which'  I 
Sir  John  wai  defeated,  and  made  prisoner ;  after  which  dis* 
astrous  event,  tUc  whole  of  North  Wales  submitted  to  the  Par-j 
Uamentanan  authority. 

The  following  curious  letter  shews  the  griping  hand  of  Be*! 
publican  policyj  and  exhibits  at  the  same  lime  the  mild  and] 
benevolent  character  of  Fairfax. 

Frmn  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  to  Thomas  Olynne,  Governor 
Caernarvon  Castle,  dated  Dec.  4ih,  1647. 

*•  I  understand   that  since  I  sent  you  down  to  CaernarvG 
Caatle,  there  hath  been  several  somes  of  monie  leavied  by  yoti] 
upon  ye  county*  in  a  far  greater  proportion  then  that  countii 
doth  pay  towards  ye  assessments  of  ye  army.     Many  of  ye  in 
habitants  have  been  imprisoned,  and  much  offence  given  there 
by*  undtrr  pretence  of  aiitliorities  from  mc^  by  my  desiring  tha 
care  may  be  taken  of  yt  garrison,  which  was  not  intended  bj 
me  yt  any  oppression  should  be  exercised  upon  the  cotint 
I  therefore  desire  you  yt  for  ye  future  ye  like  may  he  forbornt 
yt  no  monie  be  leavied  in  any  way  but  by  immediate  ordiJ 
nance  of  Parliament,  and  yet  notwithstanding  that  garrisu 
may  not  be  unprovided  for,  I  do  think  fit  that  the  assessmenl 
paid  by  that  countie  for  the  payment  of  the  GOOL  per  mense 
shall  g*m  towards  ye  satisfaction  of  ye  soldiers^  which  for  til 
present   you  keep   in   that  garrii»on,  which  I   conclnd^i 
husbanded,  will  be  sufficient  for  that  service*     I  remain, 
''  Your  assured  friend, 

'*  Tuomas  FAinrAx/' 1 
Th? 
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The  proj>erty  of  the  castle  i»  sllM  vested  in  the  crown.    For- 
merly ii  was  held  by  the  Wynnes  of  Glynliifooi  and  Gwydir; 
then  by  the  Bulkeleys  of  Baron  Hill;  aflerwarda  by  the  Mo8^ 
tyns  of  GloJdat:th,  and  at  present^  by  ihe  carl  of  Uxhridge* 
The  eicternal  walls  of  thU  cantk  are  almost  Inlire^  and  exhibit 
nearly  the  shape  of  the  buildings  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
royal  founder.     It  occupies  a  large  ffpnce  at  the  w&^t  end  of  the 
town,  and  was  a  place  of  such  strength,  that  prior  to  the  intro* 
duciion  of  artillery  in  warfare,  might  have  dcBed  almost  any 
portion  of  force^  to  accomplish  its  subjugation.     On  two  sides 
it  waB  environed  by  water^  and  on  the  margin  waji  an  em- 
batUed  terrace.     The  third  side  was  evidently  dcfendt^d  by  a 
foAs,  which  probably  e^ttended  round  the  fourth.    The  walls  are 
from  eight  to  ten  feetthickj  and  have  within  their  (hickness,  a 
narrow  gallery^  with  convenient  oeillets,  or  slips^  for  tht:  dn* 
charge  of  arrows  at  tile  assailants.     Above  the  embattled  para* 
pet»  ascend  in  majestic  grandeur^  numerous  turrettfd  Iowitm,  not 
uniform^  but  pentagonal,    hexagonal,   and  octagonal   in  their 
sbape.    Two  of  these  arc  more  lofty,  than  the  reit^    The  Bagle 
tower,  so  called^  from  a  figure  of  that  bird,  carved  in  stone,  form- 
ing part  of  its  ^rnameuts,^  has  the  addition  of  three  elegant 
turrets  issuing  from  the  top»  and  is  rcmaikably  beautiful.     The 
principal  entrance  into  the  castle  is  peculiarly  grand,  beneath 
a  massy  tower,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  statue  o^ Edward ^  in  a 
menacmg  posture,  with  a  sword   half  di^wn  in  his  hand,  ap* 
pareolly  threatening  death  aivd  destruction  to  his  iiewly*ac- 

2  A  3  cjuired, 

*  This  figure  it  supposed  tu  be  of  Eoinao  f.ibricaCi9Pi  tad  it  is  laid  to  be 
found  l»jf  Edwurd  oa  one  oi  the  Cowers  at  ^t|!outium.  Jupiter  it  Tabled  19 
tiftve  boroe  hQ  eagle  on  ttie  tap  of  his  aundurd,  ^iXev  Uie  auspiciouji  ia«ufi  of 
Jail  eipedition  againtt  ihe  TiLiiUj  whJcii  hikik  bet^u  previously  augured  by  the 
fljglit  of  an  eagte  to  him^  m  ht*  camp.  In  imitation  of  the  Deit^,  priiicei 
•4opted  tlie  mc  of  a  umiJar  figure  oo  their  tceptres.  Amongst  the  Pcr!iian* 
Ihe  eagle  was  the  onuunent  of  their  toiilitftrj  Ktaudardi.  and  hence  citmc  the 
Ciiftoni  amon^  the  Homana,  to  bear  an  eagle  in  ibe  j^etd,  not  as  at  prctent^ 
iiiptayed  upon  a  banner,  but  in  cut  ima^c  upnn  tlic  top  of  a  »pcar.  A  cusCchd 
t))at  has  been  f^llQwed  by  \hc  «JBbiuoiU  ot  Napol^va^  en>peror  oi  the  freut-k 
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<|nired,  ycMtill  restive,  anti  f^litctant  suVjjcrt*.     This  ^#,  fty 
the  remaining  ^nnve»,  evidenrly  was  detVfirled   by  frmr  pori- 
eolliftes.     The  area  with  m  is  oblong?,  but  of  an  irregular  shape,' 
and  %vas  formerly  divided  into  two  parts  fomiing  an  outer,  aTi<t' 
inner  court.     The  mternal  part  of  this  stupendous  monument  o^ 
ancient  grandeur  is  much  mofe  dilnpidated,  than  would  be  ex-*^ 
pected  from  viewing  the  outside;  many  of  the  buildings  lie  iif^ 
ruinous  heaps,  and  the  rooms,  contained  within  the  towers,  arft'l 
mere  skeletons*     What  are  called  the  state  apartments,  appear  tr>*j 
have  been  extremely  commodiou?*,  lighted  hy  spacious  win^i 
dows  with  elegant  tracery*     These  externally  exhibit  a  !squar<?'' 
front,    but    internally  are   all  polygonal;  some    of    the    sidetM 
having  been  formed  out  &f  the  ifiickness  of  the  walls,     A  gal- 
lery, or  covered  way  appears  t6  have  extended  completely*] 
round  the  interior  of  the  castle,  forming  a  general  comn;unica-' 
tion  with  the  whole  of  the  building :  of  this  about  seventy  yard4^  J 
13  nearly  inlire.     The  gate  through  which  the  truly  duteous, and:] 
affectionate  Eleanor,  witV  of  the  conqueror,  made  her  political 
entry  into  this  proud  pile,  destined  to  convert  independence  imcTJ 
submission,  called  the  Queen's  Gate,  is  considerably  above  the 
Lpvel  of  the  present  ground  ;  and  probably  was  passable  only  by*  j 
ipeans  of  a  di-aw-bridge,  over  the  moat,  or  foss.   Ii  was  defemlei!' 
by  two  portcullises.  The  staircase  to  the  eagle  tower  is  the  oniy^j 
one  remaining  complete, and  from  thesanimitisanext^n^ivevmi^j 
of  the  surrounding  country  and  the  isle  of  Anglesea.  **  Kdward  the] 
ftecond,"  says  Mr.   Pennant,  *'  was  born  in  a  little  dark  r.oom  in 
this  tower,  not  twelve  feet  lon^,  nor  eight  in  hreadth:  so  little  ' 
did,  on  those  days,  a  royal  rronsort  consult  either  pomp  or  cnn- 
veniency/'*     On  a  view  of  this  little  dark  room,  which,  froml 
its  having  the  accommodation  of  a  fire-place,  appears  to  have  i 
been  a  dressing  closet,  the  smallness  will  strike  the  beholder  a|  ] 
Aibe,  with  the  improbability  of  its  having  been  prepared  for 
tlie  royal  accouchtnrnU     Thti  adjoining  central  spacif»us  cham-* 
b*^r  I  ill  the  same  fiuor,  was  most  |irobably,  the  one  destined,  by 
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tbe  Imagbty  niomirch/  for  the*inonleiitous  occation;  an  apart* 
wient  suitable  to  the  state  of  an  English  queen,  and  the  heir  ap* 
parent  of  a  new  principality.  It  is,  however,  matter  of  ci^- 
jecture,  and  not  worthy  of  discussion ;  for  as  Mr.  Wfniikmk^ 
justly  retnarks,  ^  Sorely  the  birth  of  such  a  degenerate,  and  daa^^ 
tardly  tytmt  reflects  little  honoui:  on  the  castle  of  Caemarron.^^ 
The  circoniitances,  which  gsTe  rise  to  the  event,  lare  fiir'  xaxsH^ 
interesting,  both  as  respects  their  singular  origin,  nnd  important 
consequences.  Edwatd  hadi  by  what  are  termed,  the  statutae 
of  Rhyddlian, '  annexed  the  principality  to  the  kingdom  of  Bhg^ 
land,  and  in  a  great  degree  incorporated  it,  as  to  the  admhuh-' 
tration  of  cif il  justice,  with  that  country.  ^  But  all  this  did  liot 
reconcile  th^  Welsh  with  their  n^w  master,  nor  induce  them 
qvietly  to  submit  to  what,  they  justly  considered,  an  usurpiid 
domioaiion.  'Boldly  and  flatly  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
Edward  as  their  sovereign,  unless  he  would  comply  with  thefr 
unperioos  requests,  which  were,  that  he  should  agree  to  reign^ 
and  condescend  to  reside,  in  Wales.  This  being  a  condition  ioH 
possible  to  be  complied  with,  a  modification  of  the  requisitiona 
was  granted  on  the  part  of  the*  Welsh.  After  detailing  the  cruel 
oppressions,  unjust  exactions,  and  intolerable  insolencies  of  tttto 
English  officers,  they  stated^  in  a  strong  remonstrarive  memo* 
rial,  that  never  would  they  acknowledge  or  yield  obedience 
to  any  prince,  but  of  their  own  nation,  and  language;  and  who 
could  shew  an  unblameable  life,  and  conversation.  «'  King  £d^ 
ward,"  says  the  Wel|h  historian,  '<  perceiving  the  people,  to 
be  resolute,  and  inflexible,  and  absolutely  bent  against  any 
other  prince,  than  one  of  their  own  country,  bappily  thought 
of  this  politic,  though  dangerouii  expedient.  'Huetn  Eieanor  waa 
now  quirk  with  child,  and  ready  to  be  delivered ;  and  thoagli 
the  season  was  very  severe,  it  being  the  de|ith  of  winter,  tbk 
king  sent  for  her  from  England,  and  removed  her  to  CaernarvoA 
castle,  the  place  designed  for  her  to  lye  in.  When  the  time  of 
)ier  delivery  was  come,  king  Edward  called  to  him  ^11  the  ba- 
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TQm  and  chief  persons  throughout  all  Wales^  U>  Bbuihlan,  thwr 
to  cotisuU  about  the  public  good,  and  safety  oi  their  coiuitry^ 
And  being  iiiformedj  that  his  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  he 
told  the  Welch  uobihty^  that  whereas^  they  had  ofteatimes  in«* 
treated  him  to  appoml  them  a  prince,  he  having  at  this  time 
occasion  to  depart  out  of  the  country*  would  coaip]y  wiih^ 
their  request,  upon  condition*  tbey  would  allow  of,  and  obey 
biin»  whom  be  should  name.     The  Welch  readily  agreed,  ukh 
the  motioni  only  with  the  same  reserre«   that  he  should  «p-l 
point  them  a  prince  of  their  own  nation.    King  Edward  assured  J 
them  he  would  name  such  an  one  as  was  born  in  Wales,  coukl] 
speak  no  Eng^lish  j  and  whose  life  and  conversation  nobody  ' 
could  stain :  upon  the  Welsh  agreeing  to  own,  and  obey,  he 
Darned  A»«  own  $on  Ediiard ;  but  little  before  born  in  CAcaii.ui- 
VON  Casti.e*/^    The  conqueror,  by  this  bold  manoeavre,  having 
succeeded  iii  obtaining,  what  might  be  deemed  the  unqualified  1 
BubmLs^ion  of  the  country,  began  without  any  regard  to  justice, 
or  delicacy,  to  re^*ard  his  English  followers,  with  the  property 
of  the  Welsh;  and  numerous  towns,  and  manors  were  profusely  \ 
bestowed  on   his  coadjutatiye  lords.     It  was  not  however,  till  9*j 
considerable  time  after  this  e?cnt,  that  the  English  monard^J 
judged  itadviseabiej  to  invest  his  son  with  the  delegated  sove^l 
rcignty.     For  though  prince  Edward,  was  born  in  lii84,  it  wasj 
not  till  he  had  s^rrived  to  his  sixteenth  year*  that  he  received 
the  reluctant  fealty  of  his  deluded  subjects.    **  In  the  tweQly- 
nintli  year  of  tbut  monarch's  reign,  the  prince  of  Wales  can 
4own  tf>  Chester,  and  received  homage  of  all  the  freeholder 
ill  Wales*    On  this  occasion,  he  was  invested,  as  a  mark 
imperial  dignity,   with  a  chaplet  of   gold   round    his   head» 
a  golden  ring  on  his    finger,    and   a    silver    sceptre    in  hii 
hand,t     It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  -though  the  cou 


♦  Vfytmt'n  Histnrj  of  WaJ^*,  p,  90O. 

♦  Sir  John  DoddriiJge  upcakiiig  of  Edwarcl  the  black  princr,  being  CTCit 
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t|iat  nflitbcr .  «^  iiil^  aor  estate  is  ^esccotfble  by  biitb* 
nght  to'tlie.beir  appaveot  of  the  SrUUb  throne.  IJdward 
tbe  first  isemniooed  hU  eon  to  Pafliaaienty  by  ihe  style  and 
tkle  of  JRrnice  qf  Wola,  and  £er/4tf  CSI^Mr  ;  ye(t  it  does  qo» 
^ipeer^tb&t  either  of  these  honours  is  ^^bsolntely  hendiiw^.  JBd- 
tnurdt  sabseqiieot  to  that  investiture,  sominoiied  the  wmo  spipt 
by  tbe  booonrable  dfsignati^ll  of  Barl  qf  OktUr  and  FUwi* 
AoA  when  Sd.eKe^  the  Tbij^  confemd  the  principiJity  japoa 
his  sosi*  the  fiittck  PrtMce,  he  decreed*  that  in  future^  the  ekU 
est  son  of  the  kings  of  EogbM^l,  shoidd  secceed  tp  tine  dignily- 
of  thtke  qf.Qormff^;  and«  at  the  same  tipie,  several  p«isses«>. 
sions  ifereenneyed  to  the  duchy.  .  Since  which  time  th9  tJU# 
qS  Aup  CarwrnUifp  is  legally  ettaehed  to  frima^gmimr^  99t 
bMig  subsequent  to  that  period,  the  beoour  of  Wales  dofs  QOt 
sppearto  b»ve  been  necessarily  connec^ted  with  Urth,  for  tb<^ 
tldest  sons  of  Ihe  English  monarch  were  created  by  letters  p%p 
Ipt;  and  th^vgh  by  ooiirt^y,the  first  born  of  the  royal  iBmily 
is  stykd  frmce,  or  frmcas  of  W^es,  yet  it  does  npt  ^eem,  this 
tide  is  dependent  on  nativity.*  UoireYer,  it  is  not  legally  ^leart 
since  the  time  of  Henry  tbe  seventh^  thajt  any  public  inve$ti<» 
Uve^  by  patent  or  otberwisCf  has  taken  place,  respecting  the 
honorial  distinction;  but  the  eldest  son  seems  to  have  mic* 
peeded>  both  to  tbe  dignity  and  concomitant  property,  as  % 
jpMlter  of  course. 

.  Tbe  conqueror  of  Wales  seemed  to  indulge  a  peculiar  pride 
in  paying  attention  to  bis  adopted  town,  and  bestowing  favours 
^n  ihe  place,  which  had  administered  to  his  political  conser 
quenceu  Caernarvon  was  distinguished  by  the  /r<^  royal  char* 
ter  panted  to  Wales,  by  which  it  was  constituted  a  free  bp* 
foogh,  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  who,  for  the  time  being, 
was  to  be  governor  of  the  castle,  one  alderman,  two  bjailifis,  a 
town  cle^k,  and  two  seijeants  at  mace,    A  member,  was  sum^ 
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nimied  to  parliament,  to  riepresent  its  burgeMes.  in  conjonctioti 
with  those  of  Nefin,  Crtccieth,  Conway^  and  Pwllheli :  and 
the  elective  franchise  is  Tested  in  every  inhabitant/  resident  or 
iHm*resident»  who  has  once  hteh  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
the  place.  The  townsmen  were  allowed  to  have  a  prison  for 
petty  offencen,  or  misdemeanors,  not  cognizable  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  eonnty:  They  were,  also,  allowed  a  mercantile  guild, 
with  this  priYilege  attached,  that  if  any  one's  villein,,  or 
boiidsman>  dweh.wiihin  the  precincts  of  the  town,  possessing 
iMdSj  or  paying  scot  and  lot  for  a  y«ar«nd  a  day,  he  was  no 
longer  claimable  by  his  lord;  but  enjoyed  sfH-the  immoniti«s 
of  en^ancipation.  The  burgesses  were  Also  exerarpt,  in  every 
pfluri  of  the  kingdom,  flnm  l^llager  lastage,  passage,  mu* 
fage,  pontage;  and  all  other  impoi«iiions,  of  whatever  kind. 
Ko  Jews '  were  permitted  to  reside  among  them,  and  they 
eoaid  not  be  convicted  of  aoy  crime  committed  between 
the  Hvers  Comoy  and  Dovey,  but  under  a  vevdict,  returned 
liy  i'jury  of  their  otDn  townsmen.  Caernarvon  may  justly 
be  considered  the  boast  of  North  Wales ;  whether,  the  de» 
lighlftilness  of  the  site,  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  the  good- 
ness of  the  buildings,  or  its  other  concomitant  advantages  be 
takea  into  consideration.  The  situation  partly  on  the  IVlcnai, 
and  partly  on  the  estuary  of  the  Seiont,  where  that  river  re- 
ceives .the.tidj?  from  the  former.  The  streets  of  the  town, 
though  narrow,  are  regularly  built,  and  croes  eaoh  other  al 
right  angles,  and  the  whole  were  surrounded  by  a  massy  wall, 
of  great  height  and  thickness,  flanked  and  defended  at.sl^ort 
intervals  by  numerous  semicircular  bastion  towers.  A  walk 
ranged  intireiy  round  the  inside  of  the  embattled  parapet,  and 
two  gates  formed  the  entrance  into  the  town,  the  east  facing 
the  mountains,  and  the  west  opening  to  the  Mcnai.  A  wide 
and  most  accommmlating  terrate,  extemling  from  the  quay  to 
the  north  end  of  the  town  walls,  forinsa  moi»t  thanuing  walk, 
the  fashionable  promenade,  in  fine  weather,  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  people;  who,  while  they  inhale  the  salutiferous  breeze, 
may  be  pleasingly  amused  by  the  moving  varieties  of  the  port. 
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thi&rmijffim,  w  ll^ilttbHtf'  WklfngSi  after' VifWf ng  its  nobld  cgtf'* 
tl6»  preseMr  littl^  wnrthy  of  admiratfOfu  The  (Mrch  wM4i; 
efeclesiastitfilly  fipeaking,  is  a  chiapel  annexed  to  the  motMr 
church ;  of  Llanbeblic»  exhibits  no  display  of  architeftoflV 
beauty.  The  building  was  ever  loo  ^rnall  ibr  the  popHlation  )0f 
tho  place*  and  appears  t6  have  originally  been  intendcfd  <«lly# 
farthelnae  ofthe  garrison.  The  devotional  inconvenience  M« ' 
perienced  froin 'this,  has  at  length,  however/ roused  the  Unig 
dormant  apirit  of  the  diocese  i  and  several  meetings  have  bec« 
calM,  and  «iims  sbbacribed;  for  enlarghig  the  present  stme^' 
tore,  or  erecting  a  new  one,  open  a  more  capacious  plan.  . 

The  County  Hnli,  in  which  the' great  sessidnir  areheld/^l 
km  mean-looking  building,  though  neat-,  and  suflioienily  cttin 
nodious  within,  stands  nearly  opposite  the  grand  enltrance'JMf 
the  castle.  </-1 

The  £Ma9 /Vifofi  also,  situared  near  the  ibrrtier,  in  Ne^ 
gate^street,  is  a  neat  small  edifice,'  erected  about  eighteW 
yjBora  ago,  upon  the  plan,  though  of  inferior  diniensiomt  to  tlM 
one  at  Ruthin,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh  :  and  as!(0mes  moM 
the  appearance,  of  what  it  almost  virtually  h,  an  almshouiCt 
than  a  gaol. 

The  apartments  over  the  eastern  gateway*  anciently  ocoif^' 
pied  by  the  escheator  of  North  Wales,  and  subsequently  as  the 
custom-house,  was  converted  intp  a  town  hall  for  the  traKisact^ 
ing  municipal  business,  according  to  an  inscribed  label  in  front, 
by  the  lyiunificeoce  of  Sir  William  Wynne,  and  his  nephetl^ 
Thomas  Wynne,  Esq.  in  the  year  1767.  ". 

A  new  Market-house  has  been  lately  erected,  with  excellenl 
shambleafor  the  exhibition  of  meat,  with  stialls  for  other  artfc* 
dea,  over  and  under  which  are  ware-rooms  for  the  housing  of 
grain,  and  various  commodities  leil  unsold.  -  '. 

The  hot  and  cold  Seu-water  Baths,  built  by  rhe  earl  of  Ux-^ 
bridge,  and  the  elegant  hotel  just  without  .the  town,  erected 
under  the  patriotic  dnection  of  the  same  nobleman,  add  con^ 
sidt;rably  to  the  accommodations  of  Caernarvon.  These,  U^ 
^ther  with  the  deiightful  situation  of  tbe  place,  and  the  mo* 
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derate  price  of  provisionsi  tt|c  market  being  txceedingty  ^efl  • 
^upplieii,  form  strong  inducements  for  many  genteel  families  ^ 
^tak«  up  their  residence  in  the  town,  anil  its  Ticinity*  A* 
large  ancient  man,sion,  called  Plus  Maivr.  from  Us  uni(|ue  ap* 
liearance*  often  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers.  Two  dates 
conspicuously  placed  in  froatt  inform  ih^  obs^rveri  that  tb£^ 
cdiftce  was  constnicted,  or  altered*  daring  the  year  1691.  An- 
ctUer^  in  Black-boy  street^  is  dalf  d  JG13.  To  those  fond  of 
miaking  comparative  views,  respecting  domestic  archtteetore^ 
these  aiTord  a  fair  specimen  of  the  auknard  style  of  building 
of  the  age,  which  was  neither  what  has  been  denominated  Go* 
IhiCf  nor  classical ;  but  an  heterogeneous  and  tasteless  com- 
mixture  of  both*  The  t^iwn  eontaijis  many  good  houses^  and 
Ibe  suburbs  extend  far  beyond  the  milral  boundary*  Within  a 
few  years  several  improvenicntii  have  been  made>  both  in  re- 
^edifications,  and  also  in  erecting  new  buildings.  What  was 
tailed  the  Maet,  near  the  castks  and  long  a  nuisance  to  the 
place,  now  forms  the  site  of  a  handsome  row  of  buildings,  ter* 
miuated  by  an  excellent  inn  and  tavern. 

Caernarvon  ii>  destitute  of  manufactures;  but  b}^  means  of  the 
maritime  situation,  it  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  considerable  coasU 
trade  with  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  ami  Ireland;  and  somc» 
little  cc»mmunicaiion  with  foreign  connections,  has  been  re* 
cently  attempted  by  a  few  spirited  individuals. 

Tbepor/,  though  aflbrding  a  suflicieot  quantity  of  sea-roomj 
and  excellent  anchorage  in  from  ten  to  twelve  f<Uhomi  yet  tbt 
4^er  mnd  Uank,  forming  a  dangerous  bar,  at  the  constricted 
emrance>  must  ever  constitute  a  preventive  obstacle  to  its  be- 
commg  an  harbour,  for  ships  of  a  great  draught  of  water. 
Camden  i;  up  posed,  that  this  harbour  was  the  Sistuntiorumt 
tel  Seianiiorum  Porius,  described  in  Ptoloray's  coasting  account 
of  Britain*  But  this,  among  other  statements,  only  shews  how 
little  that  great  topographer  was  acquainted  \^ith  the  principa* 
lily ;  and  what  inattention  he  must  have  evinced  to  the  djsp- 
lances,  contained  in  the  Itineraries*  In  going  through  the 
Mtim  2»trait5>  tlie  Roman  jgeogra^her  passes  ibe  Conw&y>  a| 
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OenuMitliof  Miichrhrer^^ed  by  bhn  taUobiui,  the  itiaoiilil. 
net  both  of  Aattaine  and  iUchard  piace  the  station  of  OM^ 
ffkm.  •*  Here***  says  the  inYestigating  Whitaker^  <'  let  da  Ibl. 
low  Uiii  gradually.  From  the  Conway,  in  forty  miles  to  Ol^ 
north,  we  proceed  eighty  to  the  east,  to  the  aestttary  SetekL 
This  is  the  opening  of  the  Dee,  as  that  coald  dot  be  missed  fi)r 
%  ^ersM  ratiging-iipoii  the  coast,  and,  if  not  missed,  would 
come  next  in  succession.  And  Ptolomy's  distance  of  foyijf 
aulea,  right  nofth  and  sooth,  froth  the  Toisobius  to  the  Dm^ 
corresponds  ^iih  great  exactness,  to  the  more  indirect  distant 
on  the  road,  at  which  the  itineraries  concur  to  set  the  town  df 
Deva  from  Conovium ;  Richard's  fixing  this  at  fifty  miles  firAlii 
Ihat^  and  Antonine's  at  fifiy  one.  Both  arguments  togcKlpfi^ 
form  an  irrefragable  proof,  that  the  Seteia  of  the  g^ogmpliy 
cannot  be  any  other  estuary  than  the  Deva  of  the  itineraf^ 
and  the  present  Dee.  And  this  is  the  ,more  particularly  sn- 
sisled  upon;,  at  it  is  of  importance  in  itself,  and  has  been, mis- 
taken^ -even  by  our  oolleetor  from  the  ancients.''* 

The  import  trade  comprises  winesi,  coals, porter,  groceries^ Ccc 
ttCk>  and  the  export  consists  chiefly  of  slates  of  various  descrip- 
ttons,  brought  down  to  the  quay  from  the  extensive  quarries  in 
the  vicinity  of  Llanberis  and  Llanllyfiii.  The  Quay,  ranging 
round  a  side  of  the  castle  is  of  considerable  extent^  but  a  phn 
for  its  improvement  ha&  gradually  been  put  in  execution,  by 
filling  up  a  large  marsh  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seiont,  and 
thus  confining  the  tide  within  the  river  bounds,  deepening 
the  channel,  and  enabling  vessels  to  moor  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tended line.  This  has  been  partially  effected  by  all  vessels 
inwards,  in  ballast,  being  bound  to  discbarge  it  on  the  spot, 
dbstioed  for  the  future  quay.  But  an  ac,t, .  obtained  about  two 
years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  port,  embraces 
a  much  more  capacious  and  judicious  plan,  that  of  taking  out 
a  pMT,  and  extending  the  quays  in  a  north-easterly  direction » 
so  that  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  may  be  able  to  side 

afioat. 
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flbol.  To  accomplUIi  this  desinble  otiject;  tb^  .coriK>ralioii 
was  impowered  to  raise  a  ram  of  niooey»  in  addition  to  the 
customary  harbo«nr-dues«  by  a  port  tax»  of  ono  shilling  aiul 
sixpence  on  every  hundred  weight  of  tea,  three  pence  per 
chaldron  on  coals,  and  a  proportionable  per  centage  on  all 
other  articles,  entered  inwards;  with  the  proviso,  that  the 
quantum  of  such  ram  levied,  should  not  exceed  one  penny  in 
the  pound.  The  expencea  of  procuring  the  act  ha?iug  been 
liquidated,  and  the  harbour  and  additional  dues  having  amount- 
ed last  year  to  about  seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds;-  the  ac- 
cumulation will  soon  enable  the  commissioners  to  realiase  the 
intentions  of  the  statute. 

The  annexed  lists  will  shew  the  state  of  trade,  the  number  of 
vessels  that  have  cleared  out,  and  entered  inwards,  from  the 
port  of  Caernarvon,  for  ten  years  indusire. 


tLfeAftEbol'l*. 

hSI KREU 

INWAktV).  " 

Ve»ri. 

Fureign. 

L'oatten. 

loul. 

Years.  Foreign. 

CoMiera. 

rouf. 

1790 

105 

180 

285 

1790     15 
1     15 

217 

239 

.  1 

116 

163 

278 

232 

247 

9 

105 

181 

286 

2^     17 

243 

262 

S 

110 

168 

278 

S'      9 

234 

343 

4 

96 

282 

378 

41     14 

318 

232 

5 

96 

301 

397 

?     17 

234 

251 

<> 

\99 

228 

357 

6     23 

229 

253 

7 

74 

137 

211 

7 

29 

198 

227 

.8 

64 

145 

209 

8 

11 

190 

201 

9 

108 

130 
1914 

238 
2917 

9 

18 

201 

219 
^366 

1003 

168 

2198 

The  number  of  vessels  with  their  tonnage,  within  the  last  three 
years,  was  as  follows: 


From    16  to    50  tons 
Do.     50  to  100  do. 
Do.  100  to  150  Ho. 
IX).  150  to  200  ()u. 
J)o.  200  tu  250  do. 


Total    .    . 


1807;i8081809 

535   486  568 

261 

272  251 

27 

88 

27 

6 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

829 

796 

848 

Th. 
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Ttie  iiiim'ier  of  vei^elft,  with  Uieir  tonnage  aod  num1>*T  of  men, 
belonging   U>  iIil*  por  ,  werii  as  fallow i,  in  the  .si^veral  titic* 
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V^iirU   iTiMit,  i  Men.  llVrisels.  |  Tuns  [  Men* 


^'Thrjngh  lliis  town  is  by  far  of  the  greatest  importance  jn 
North  Wale^,  its  port  is  only  a  creek*  dcpende^nt  on  the  haven 
ofBeauinarH;  lu  the  comptroller  of  which  the  collecihig  o0icer 
h  amiiraabie*  The  etistoLu-house^  a  siiiaU  insignificant  looking 
bmlding,  n  situated  without  the  tovtn  wMh  o^  the  extnL^mural 
pliitfofiB  already  dfji^cribetl  Tfirre  is  a  well-iiup plied  weekly 
market  on  Saturdays,  and  seven  annual  fairs.  By  the  return^; 
made  to  Parliament,  the  number  of  houses  amounted  to  609, 
and  the  inhabitants  to  3696,  viz.,  males  1588,  and  females 
2038. 

The  church  of  Lla^ibeblic,  whi^h  parish  incjudes  Caernaf* 
TOn,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  ob« 
tained  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  Publicius,*  the  ifOQ  of 
Helena;  and  here  divine  service  is  performed  once  every  Sun- 
day in  Welsh,  as  it  is  in  English  at  Caernarvon.  ^ 

Rowland  states,  t  ihat  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  took^ 
a  religious  habit,  in  consequence  of  which  Conan  Merili** 
dO^/who   had   been  advanced  by  his  relation,  the  eoipiirpr^ 

ConsuotiiK^j 

*  Pc^fic' th^  ion  or  Maxen  WIcdig,  or  M^&inius  the  Tjran^  tenot/- 
fliirii  kikl^  Mitidii.  alKl  hit  wife  Elen,  or  Helen,  daughter  of  ^udsv,  mm% 
A  mpiHffd  Kini^  whoi  iivtd  about  th«  cc»fDiDtnGetiient  of  tb«  £fth  oentyrj.-*- 

Q^enWCfmk.Jf^.  ^   « 
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Constantine,  to  the  throne  of  Armonca,  in  Gaul,  became  heir  to 
his   uncle  Eudav,  or  KuHda,  and  succeeded  him    as  duke  of 
Cornwall.  This  advowson  with  the  annexed  chiipelry,  Richard 
.'  the  second  granted,  on  account  of  their  extreme  poverty,  to 
[the  noil*  of  St,  Mary's  in   Chfister     In  the  church  is  an  altar 
ib,  erected  to  the  memory  of  William^  a  Ron  of  Sir  WiiHam 
iCrjiffyd  of  Petirhpu  who  dieil  in  1587,  and  Margaret  his  wife, 
iaughter  of  John  V^ynn  ap  Meredydd.    Two  recumbent  fi- 
\  gures  on  a  mat,  carved  in  white  marble,  exhibit  a  fine  specH 
^  men  of  the  sculplorial  art.     He  ia  represented  clad  in  avmourp 
I  and  she  in  the^  costume   of  the  timesj  a  loose  robe  with  a  sash 
aboat  the  waist,  ruOlesatthe  wri&tsand  a  tjuilted  ruflrenctrcrmg 
the  neck.     Round   the  sarcophagus,  are  figures  of  their  chil- 
dren in  n  supplicating  posture.     From  Cuernarron,  along  the 
weiitern  part  of  the  bay,  the  shore  is  flat,  consisting  chiefly  of 
sandy  or  gfaTelly  beach.     The  mountains  receding  from  the 
seii,  leave  a  considerable  space  of  champagne  country,  througli 
which  a  very  good  road  has  been  formed,  without  the  aid  of 
tnn^pike  tolh     But  fhe  antiquary  will  be  diverted  from  this^ 
by  part  of  a  R&ma:i  road  appearing  on  his  right,  and  extend- 
ing tVom  Scgontium,  to  the  strong  post  of  Dtnas  Dinlk.     This 
comprises  the    Uip  of  a  large  niotint,  apparently  arti6ciallyi 
firmed,  on  the  verge  of  an  extensive  marsh  near  the  shore,  the 
form  was  circularj  and  the  diameter  four  hundred  feeL   On  th^ 
summit  is  a  targe  area,  sunounded  by  a  vast  rampart  of  earthy 
within  this  space,  the  remains  of  buildings,  oJP  an  oblong  form^ 
are  discoverable,  constructed  with  loose  stones>  and  a  tumuluij 
composed  of  the  same  materials.     One  part  \%  defended  by  H 
deep  foss,  with  two  lofty  ramparts;  the  other  part  faces,  ihA 
shore,  where  the  depredatory  power  of  the  wave*  has  worn  ih^ 
I    ica  front  into  an  abrupt  citif;  opposite  to  which  was  the  only 
votrance.    This  fortress,  Mr.  Pennant  aitributea  to  the  Romany 
from  the   circumstances  of  coins,  belonging  to  tho  empire^ 
among  which  was  one  of  Alectus,  having  been  found  here ;  aiM| 
the  place  being  calculated  to  afford  facility  in  landing  neccsi 
lary  supplies  for  the  garrbon  of  ^egontiunij  when  from  a<t 
B  ttim 
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▼ene  wni6s  the  entrance  into  tiie  port,  became  iifficull  ordan. 
^roBS.  But  a  stronger  proof  originates  in  that  almost  in&Ui- 
-ble  clue  to  the  derelopakeBt  of  ancient  history,  the  anciau  4f* 
fellmion  of  places.  On  a  stream  called  y  jyariad,  that  nma 
not  far  distant  from  the  fert,  are  two  fords,  still  retaining  the 
wilted  Roman  and  British  names  of  Rkyd  pedesirr,  and  U^ 
'tquestre,  the  passage  for  the  infantry,  and  the  passage  for  tbe 
•ca^lry.  "To  this  great  centre  of  observation  and  action/' 
says  tbe  late  learned  vicar  of  Llanwnda,  '*  correspond  several 
other  forts,  that  lie  diagonally  across  the  country,  some  toward 
the  north,  and  others  towaixl  the  south ;  which  like  the  wingB 
of  an  army,  were  of  infinite  service  in  time  of  danger,  for  its 
eafety  and  protection.  Theinost  considerable  on  the  east*  we 
Dinorddwtg,  in  the  parish  of  Llanddinioien,  and  Yr  hen  Gomd, 
and  Dinas  Gorfam;  both  in  the  parish  ef  Llanwnda;  and  aboM, 
three  miles  distant  towards  the  south,  one  ef  the  most  rocky*  •§ 
Craig  y  Dmets,  on  the  river  Llyfni,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant. Dinorddwig,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  Pendinas,  in  the  pa- 
lish of  Lkinddiniolen,  is  still  entire,  and  strengthened  with  a 
doable  ditch  and  strong  rampart.  The  excellence  orf  this  £M;t 
is  its  strength  and  compactness,  standing,  as  it  were,  on  tipftoe 
above  all  the  rest.  Yr  hen  Gastel,  the  old  castle,  near  the 
brook  Carrog,  is  a  small  entrenchment  with  a  single  rampart, 
about  fifty  paces  in  length.  Dinas 'Gorfan,  near  "Pont  Newydd, 
the-new  brtfige,  has  merely  the  name  rema'ming.  But  Craig 
y  Dinas,  the  rocky  fort,  is  a  circular  encampment,  aboat  a 
liundred  paces  in  diameter,  very  steep  towards  the  river,  that 
passes  it  on  the  south,  as  it  is  also  on  every  other  side,  except 
the  west.  The  ramparts,  with  a  treble  ditch,  are  of  looie 
stones,  exceedingly  strong,  and  not  to  be  taken  out,  even  at  this 
day,  withnut  great  force.  The  entrance  is  towards  the  north 
side,  very  narrow,  and  forty  paces  in  length.  This  fort  is 
about  a  mile  south-west  of^jie  great  road,  that  leads  from  Caer- 
narvon to  Pwllheli,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Lleiar,  the  an- 
cient family  seat  of  the  Twisletons.  Parther  on,  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  diagonal  line,  at  the  foot  of  Llanhaiarn  moun- 

o  B  tain, 
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•tain,  ^nd  not  fkv  fix>m  the  place,  where  that  parish  joins,  npcMV 
Llan  Gybi,  there  it  a  small  fort  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock  called 
Caer.  This  was  a  fort  of  observation,  to  guard,  not  only  the 
passes  of  th^  moantains,^  but  to  overlook  Llyn,  the  ancient  di- 
vision of  Caernarvonshire,  called  Evionedd,  and  St.  George's 
GhanneL  There  are  other  smaller  forts  interspersed  about  the 
country,  (connected,  no  doubt,  in  some  shape  or  other,  with 
Dinas  Dinlle.)  These  were  either  the  residences  of  generals, 
as  Gas-lys,  in  the  parish  of  Llanwnda,  or  places  of  observa- 
tion  for.  some  peculiar  military  uses,  a»  Dinas  y  Prif,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanwnda,  where  there  is  one  deep  ditch, 
and  a  western  entrance,  looking  towards  the  principal  fort, 
Binas  Dinlle.  The  disposition  and  economy  of  these  head 
quarters,  favour  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  that  seem  to  run 
through  the  whole ;  being  situated,  (if  the  expression  maybe 
..used)  at  proper  intervals  in  the  base  of  a  triangle,  which  the 
two  diagonal  lines  form,  by  meeting  with  the  base,  in  a  point 
-at  Dinas  Dinlle/'* 

:That  intelligent  traveller  and  able  botanist,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Johnson  f  speaks  thus  of  Dinas  Dinlle,  "  Stationem  hie  in  ipso 
Httore  Bomani  milites  habuerant,  cujus  adhuc  satis  clara  vesti- 
gia manent."  Possibly  there  may  be  another  of  the  same  kind; 
for  in  the  old  maps  both  of  Sax  ton  and  Speed,  the  name  Goer  ^ 
Icrienrode,  occurs  a  little  lower  down  af  the  mouth  of  the 
Llyfni;  and  by  the  addition  of  the  word  Caer,  it  must  have 
been  a  fortified  place. 

Glynllifon  Park,  situated  near  a  rivulet,  bearing  the  name 
of  Liifon,  was  built  by  Sir  John  Wynne,  father  of  the  late  and 
grandfather  of  the  present  lord  Newborough.  This  spot  was  the 
site  of  a  residence  of  Cilmin  Froed-du,  or  Cilmin  with  a  black 
foot,  ancestor  of  one  among  the  fifteen  tribes  of  North  Wales^ 
6  and 

.    •  Letter  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Farringdon,  ricar  of  Llanwnda,  near  Dtn<i» 

t  Ail  ingenious  apothecary,  the  editor  of  Gerard's  Herbal ;  who  travelled 
through  North  Wales  in  16.^,  to  collect  plants,  and  published  his  Tour  in 
IMt,  a  saiall  volume,  under  the  titl^  of  Mercurius  Botanicut.  lit  was 
•lain  in  the  defence  of  Basingstoke  house  in  1644. 
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wfA  nephew  to  Merfyn  Frycb,  who  was  slain  in  the  year  841 
and  from  whom  are  descended  the  family  of  the  Glynnes,  that 
derive  their  cognomen  from  the  place.  Glynllifon  came  into 
possession  of  Sir  John,  by  the  marriage  of  his  father,  Thomas 
Wynne,  Esq.  of.Boduan,  afterwards  created  a^baronet.  With 
Prances,  second  daughter  of  John  Glynne,  Esq.  of  Glynllifon. 
The  house  is  a  moderate  sized  brick  mansion,  having  a  colonad- 
ed  atone  vestibule,  •  for  its  principal  entrance,  and  the  park  is 
spacious,  though  exhibiting  little  variety  in  its  natural  capacity, 
or  artificial  decoration.  A  small  fort,  with  a  summer  pavilion 
at  the  farther  side,  used  to  amuse  the  military  taste  of  the  late 
npble  proprietor;  and  where  many  were  accustomed  to  partici- 
pate of  his  lordship's  hospitality. 

-  ..Cltnmog,  which  received  the  additional  epithet  of  vat&r,  great, 
was  celebrated  in  early  times,  as  the  residence  of  St.  Beuno,  a 
saint,  held  in  as  much  popular  estimation,  as  bis  sister  fVenrfrede, 
of  devotional  memory.  He  was  born  of  noble  parents,  in  the 
district,  now  called  Flintshire,  but  assuming  a  monastic  hdbit, 
retired  to  this  place,  where  it  is  said,  in  the  year  616,  he  built 
a  church,  and  monastery.  The  village,  with  the  houses  and 
church,  half  veiled  by  a  grove  of  trees,  together  with  the  moun- 
tains in  the  back  ground  and  the  sea  in  front,  form  a  highly 
picinresque  scene.  A  few  foundations  of  the  walls  are  at  this 
time  the  only  remains  of  this  once  distinguished  abbey.  Lc- 
land  thus  describes  the  establishment  "  Clunnok  vaxvr  a  monas- 
teri,  sumtime  of  white  monkes  suppressed  many  yeres  ago."*^ 
But  the  original  of  this  monasteri  was  by  St,  Benow  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  S.  Wenefrides  life.  The  Whit  were  of  a 
newer  fundation.  Guithin,  uncle  to  one  of  the  princes  of  North 
.Wales  was  the  first  giver  of  Clunnok  village  and  place  to  Ben* 

2  B  2  now. 

•  Leland  dedicates  his  work,  under  the  title  of"  A  Laboriouse  joarney  and 
Sercbe  for  Eoglandes  Antiquities,  to  King  Ilcnry  the  Eighth,  in  the  twenty-se- 
Veoth  jear  of  his  reign,  and  presented  to  that  monarch,  as  a  new  vear'a  gift. 
Whence  it  is  probable,  that  the  alienation  of  this  religious  hou^,  was  som^ 
tim^  "pnot  to  the  general  dissolution  :  and  this  might  probabljr  be  included 
•mong  the  number  of  those,  granted  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  the  ercctioa  of 
lui  new  CoUei^es  of  Ipswich^  hv  Suffolk^  and  Chriitchurch  b  Oxford. 
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DOW.    The  chirch  that  u  now  ther  with  cross  isles  is  almoSI  as 
bigge  as  S.  Da v  ides,  but  it  is  of  a  new  worke.    The  old  cbirch 
whcr  S.  Bennow  Hyth  is  hard  by  the  new.*"    The  great  pa- 
tron, on  this  occaiipn,  was  C4i4faR,\ung  of  North  Wales,  whoae 
son  CadwalUm  performed,  though  reluctantly,  a  promise,  preTi- 
ously  made  by  his  father,  and  granted  to  the  saint  the  desired 
.portion  of  land ;  who  in  return,  presented  him  with  a  goldeu 
sceptre,  yaloed  at  ihe  price  of  sixty  cows.    The  esUte  appears  to 
have  been  claimed,  in  the  right  of  an  infant,  which  was  esteem^ 
ed  valid.    The  king  having  refused,  either  to  relinquish  tbe 
land  in  question,  or  give  any  other  in  lieu  ot  it,  sufiered  St  Ben** 
no's  malediction,  in  those  days  the  most  serious  punishment,  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  royalty.     The  latter,  however,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Gwrddeint,  a  relative  of  the  king,  was  induced  to  re- 
call his  anathema,  and  accept  of  the  town  and  demesne  of  CFyn- 
nog ;  which  was  grauted  for  ever  to  God  and  St.  Beuno,  for  the 
^ood  of  Gwrddeint's  soul  and  that  of  the  wicked  Cadwallan. 
What  the  order  of  monks  was  in  the  first  instance,  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Su  Beuno,  the  institi>- 
tion  consisted  of  Carmelites  or  white  friars.    At  the  time  of  the 
Lincoln  taxation,  made  A.  B.  1291,  according  to  Tanner,  the 
church  was  collegiate,  having  five  portionists,  or  prebendaries, 
and  probably  continued  so  till  its  suppressiou.     The  amount  of 
its  revenues  is  not  recorded,  but  from  the  extensive  grants,  be- 
stowed by  numerous  princes,  and  nobles,  they  must  have  been 
immense.     The  rectory  is  a  sinecure,  annexed  to  the  headship 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.     The  conventual  church,  the   most 
magnificent  ecclesiastical  structure  in  North  Wales,  is  built  in 
the  pointed  style,  cruciform  in  its  shape,  and  comprises  a  chan- 
cel, nave,  aile^,  and  transept,  with  a  handsome  square  tower. 
The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  feet,  and  from  north  to  south  seventy  ;  and  near  the  altar 
are  three  stalls,  with  pointed  arches,  supported  by  slender  co- 
lumns.   These,  which  originally  were  more  in  number,  formed 
the  seats  of  the  officiating  priests.    The  remaining  monuments 

are 
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ut  hw*  AA  alttt*tonib,  o»  which  are  tiro  recumbenl  figurii^ 
fud  rommi  ta  c«Imto  mvttL  smaller  ones,  was  eroded  to  the  »•• 
morjr  cfWiUiam  Gipme  de  IMar,  his  wife  and  their  seren  chii- 
di^  Another  conmeoiorates  his^  son  in  kw,  and  snccessor,  ill 
right  of  fluurwiage,  to  thedemesne  of  Lleiar>  Oeorge  TmtBkHm 
&)«*  who  was  of  a  Yorkshire  fiumly,  and  holding  aColooelV 
miMMwion,  was  very  active  in  the  Parliamentarian  cause,  and 
had  tho  henaor  of  defeatkig  and  taking  prisoner,  that  brs^e 
r  and  aealoos  loyalist.  Sir  John  Owen*  In  the  soothe 
*  of  the  church  stands  an  old  oaken  chest,  helted  wMi 
irqn,  and  fixed  down  to  the  floor,  called  {yfBtuno,  or  Beuhe'a 
dheet  Thl^  which  is  kept  fest  locked,  has  a  small  elongated 
afwrteie  in  the  Ud,  finr  the  pvrpose  of  receiving  the  offnr^ 
iagh  midk  by  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  to  this  favonrite 
seial;  who  used  to  present  pieces  of  money  with  other  gifts, 
and  anaoBg  the  rest,  all  such  calves  and  lambs,  which  happened 
te  be  found  with  what  is  termed  aocf  Beuno^  or  St.  Beuno's  token, 
a  eertain  natural  mark,  a  slit  in  the  ear.  Those  a(\er  the  era  of 
Mperstition  had  passed  by,  as  it  respected  the  government 
of  the  established  church,  the  wardens  applttid  the  little  money, 
arieing  from  casual  QfTerings,  and  the  sale  of  the  sacred  beasts, 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  repadrs.t 
These  alms  and  oblations,  however,  have  ceased,  and  it  is  a 
siAsect  of  lamentation,  that  do  futid  now  remains  to  preserve 
this  truly  venerable  pile  from  failing  to  decay.  Adjoining  the 
church  ia  a  small  building  called  Eglwys  Beuno,  supposed  to 
taavo  been  part  of  the  original  church ;  but  the  building,  in  the 

2  B  3  pointed 

.  *  Fst  a  diRrlriioq  of  tbit  monnaMnt,  •€«  an  account  ia  the  GentleMaa's 
Hsissioe  for  tbe  moatb  of  Novtmbtr  1190. 

t  VfMi  an  ol4  Welsh  raamiflcript,  ibond  in  the  aTmt  chest,  a  few  je&fs 
aiacs^  it  appean  the  oblatioas  were  made,  aecording  to  a  prescribed  Ions, 
vii.  1  Here  I  offer  to  God  four  pence  for  rojp  private  sinf ,  on  which  acoonot 
the  Almighty  is  now  punishing  roe  ;  to  be  given  for  the  same  service,  that  the 
Msiiid  minis  oaed  to  oier,  in  the  name  of  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  Holy 
Gboit.    Amtu." 


pointed  ftjlc,  is  PTidently  of  a  subsequent  date.  The  passage 
leading  from  the  grand  sirncture  to  this,  is  a  narrow  vault  co* 
Tcred  with  large  flat  stones  apparently  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity than  either  the  church  or  chapel,  and  probably  the  only 
remaining  part  of  the  orij^inal  btjilding.  The  patron  saint  was 
buried  in  bis  own  chape!,  :ind  an  allar-tomb  lately  removed,  is 
siiid  to  have  been  the  place  of  his  interment,on  which  a  mutilated 
stone  figure,  rudely  carved*  is  considered  the  effigy  of  St«  Beuno, 
Such  was  the  miracle-working  power  of  this  tomb,  that  persons 
atTected  with  any  disorder,  after  making  ihcir  offering  to  the 
ohesfc,  supplicating  the  saint,  and  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
flat  table  stone,  believed  they  would  receive  immediate  relief. 
Votaries  were  extremely  numerous,  and  even  of  late  years  it  was 
customary  to  cover  it  with  rushes,  and  leave  on  it,  during  the 
night,  impotent  children,  after  previously  giving  them  a  triple 
ablution  in  the  neighbouring  Ffjfnnon  rair**  About  half  a  mile 
distant  is  a  treat  to  the  British  antiquary,  an  uncommon  large 
cromtech,  in  a  field  near  the  sea,  belonging  to  a  tenement,  called 
Bach  wen.  The  inclination  of  the  table-stone  dips  towards  the 
wcsti  and  contains  on  Its  surface  several  shallow  holes,  some 
larger  than  others,  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  the  purposes 
of  augury,  and  at  tlie  distance  of  about  thirty  yards,  stands  erect 
a  single  stone  pillar,  doubtless  connected  with  the  Druidieal 
rites  performed  on  that  alfar.  The  country,  after  passing  Clyri* 
ney,  becomes  both  barren,  desolate,  and  uninteresting*  The 
white-wa^ihed  church  of  Llanhaiarn,  from  its  elevated  site,  forms 
an  useful  landmark  to  the  distant  mariner,  and  the  Khifel,  or  Eifl 
rocks,  with  their  forked  summits,  half  obscured  by  passing 
clouds,  assume  a  grand  and  contrasting  aspect  in  the  back 
grcMinds  of  the  picture.  On  this  mountainous  ridge,  is  what  Nfr. 
Pt^nnant  describes,  as  **  the  most  and  magnificent,  as  well  as  the 
most  artfully  construt:ted  British  post  he  ever  beheld.**  This  is 
IVe'r  Caeri,  or  the  to\%n  of  fortresses.    The  only  accessible  side 


•  ThU  holy  well  dedicated  ta  St.  Bruno.  U  jndo«ed  it*  »  iqaare  wtUj  on  llie 
r&id  ftidc,  «boiit  a  <|uarter  of  a  wiJe  h<tm  the  village. 
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was  defended  by  three  walU^  tbe  first  imperfect^  the  second, 
nearly  intire,  and  the  third  ranges  unequally'round  the  highest 
ferge  of  the  bill.  They  appear  to  have  been  regularly  iaee4«. 
are  very  lofty«  and  exhibit^  from  below,  a  grand  an^  extensi? ^; 
firoBt.  Tbe  area  is  of  an  irregular  shape^  and  about  the  centre  ^f|» 
qnadraiiigular  space,  fenced  with  stone,  and  surrounded  with  twp^ 
rsrws  of  cells :  numbers  of  a  like  description  are  scattered- abpnl:'  . 
the  snrfiice*  ,Tbese,  remains  of  habitations,  are  of  irarious  tonfi^ : 
circnlar,  oblong,  and  square,  some  fifteen^  and  others  thirty  ii^ 
diameter,  having  long  enUrance  passages,  faced  with  stonf^i 
From  many  eminences  in  the  yicinily,  being  similarly  fortih, 
fied*  *  it  appears  that  this  part  of  the  country  formed  one  «f  the^ 
retreats,  to  which  the  discomfited  Britons  resorted,^  to  escape  t^ 
fbry  of  their  Saxon  invaders.  ,^^/. 

After  ascending  the  bwlch,  or  hollow,  that  separates  t]i|iro^ 
sugar  loaf  points   of  the   mountains^  dividing^  the   buiid^<|dl^ 
of  Uyn  from  Arfon,  and  across  which  extends  an  imuaenfe. 
caaipart  of  loose  stones,  the  ruius  of  a  wall,  once  forming  the. 
defences  of  this  important  pass ;  the  descent  b  into  the  flat,  caj^.*; 
edNaniy  Gwriheyrn,  or  Vortigern's  Valley.    To  which  that 
unfortunate  monarch  fled  from  the  rage  of  his  insulted  and  in- 
fured  subjects,  and  where,  according  to  tbe  legendary  history  of! 
the  monks,  who  never  allowed  any  offending  them,  to  die  a  na- 
tural death,  he  met  with  the  signal  retaliating  vengeance  on  his 
crimes ;  both  the  king  and  his  castle  having  been  here  consumed 
by  lightning.     Fancy  could  not  imagine  a  more  secluded  re* 
treat'   Embosomed  in  a  lofty  mountain,  and  bounded  by  the. 
locky  declivities,  it  has  only  one  opening,  and  that  towards  tl^e 
sea.     A  small  verdant  mount,  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of 
his  residence ;  and  a  cam,  or  tumulus,  covered  with  turf;  in 
which  some  years  since,  a  stone  coffin,  containing  the  boneis  of 
a  tall  man,  were  discovered ;  the  place  of  his  interment.    This 
was  in  the  traditionary  language  of  the  neighbourhood,  denomi- 
nated  Bedd  €hvriheyrn,OT  the  tombofVortigern.. 

2  B  4  NEFYN 

^AoMag  thisaambersreCsm  JUMtiyn, BodiMti tf Mi  Jka 7«fdk, Cciftf 
,  MmI  C&rm  Gnwek,  taoA  Fen  y  (hn. 
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NEPYW, 

0r  N^Tia,  id  ft  small  town  in  tbe  hiiadr6<t  of  Dblaeri^  contein- 
iMg  348  boos^,  and  109B  inhabitants^  and  has  a  Weekty  market 
6a  SatordaySy  but  atpresent  is  a  very  insignifibaht'  place.  Row- 
^▼er>  EdWard,  the  conqueror,  tbonght  it  expedient^  from  some 
ijBasoQs  or  otber>  to  Bx  upon  this,  as  the  statibn  to  display  his 
ambition:  and  celebrate  his  sei2in  of  Wales,  <$n  his  accom- 
j^lishing  the  subjugation  of  a  country,  long  the  opprobium  o^ 
his  polices.  He  ^mt  held  a  triumphal  revel  upon  the  proudest 
eleTatioa>  Snowdbn,  and  then  adjourned,  to  conclude  the  ebuli* 
tions  of  j:oy  for  victory,  by  solemn  rites  on  the  plains  of  Nefyn. 
7M|>ls€«  w^  bestowed  by  the  Black  Prince  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  investiture^  on  Nigel  de  Lokareyn,  made  a  free  bo* 
rough,  aliowctf  a  mercatory  guifd;  and  had  every  privilege  an* 
liexed  to  free  boromrghs,  and  participated  in  all  the  immunities 
granted  to  the  jdnt  royal  boroughs  of  Aber£fraw,  and  iTewbo- 
rougbi  in  the  county  of  Angtesea.  He  at  the  same  time  allowed 
the  inhabitants  to  have  two  annual  fairs ;  and  what  would  be 
considered  in  the  present  age,  an  indecorous  grant,  a  market  <m 
a  Sunday,  In  the  year  12B4,  the  long  disappointed  Edward,  af* 
tcr  ascending  the  heights  of  Snowdon,  and  taking  an  extensive 
view  of  his  hard  earned  conquests,  determined  to  accommodate 
his  subjects  on  the  more  champagne  and  pleasurable  parts  of 
jLhe  country,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  their  affections.  After 
the  maimer  of  the  fabulous,  or  the  real  Arthur,  he  instituted  a 
divertisement,  comprising  tilts,  tournaments,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  Round  Table. 

"  Where  throogs  of  knights  and  barom  bold 
In  weedy  of  peace  high  triumphs  bold. 
With  store  uf  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Reign  inflaencej  and  judge  the  prize, 
Ofwitj6f  arms  while  both  intend 
Towialrfr  gnioo  whom  all  coroniend." 

The  concourse  on  this  occasion  was  prodigious;  the  chief  do- 
9  bttiiy 
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hHkf  (^"Emgltmi,  umA  many  foteigiMerserdistinctioBwene  piv- 
IWB0  ai  tiiii  pro«d»  but  disgpaceftt)  festival.  The  custom  of  tto 
nmduthlt  supfesfdl^bttve  originated  fl-om  the  jeabtik  flpMf . 
of  tte  BriliA>  ki  tke  early  |>eriod  of  our  history ;  boc  it  ApjpfM 
teaaterwr  t^the  dnyt  of  Artfaar.  The  Gctds,  necardhcgtotb$ 
tHcautm  of  €sf9%9,  and  Tateitui,  had  tfcrir  cfatnilar  inodelr  6f 
fwirting^  amt  probably  wif h  the  isme  riew  of  preventrng"  tkoMf 
faicfcpriwy^  Hketjf- to  arise  al  feacire  boards;  where  the  gfttslE^ 
femm  Hmr  sjlMlsoasr  rank  iir  life,  or  tke  title  of  their  hoM, 
laigkt  frel  ctlipoBed  to  entertakr  an  idta  of  superiority.  «r  A 
Ibno/*  laya  ifae  learned  Seldm  ''  mncb  connnended  by  k  iMe 
writer  for  the  like  distaoce  of  all  from  the  suit,  being  first  ain^ 
laac  of  ch/&  to^ta  ftimiCiire/'*'  This  mode  of  prerenUng.jeaT<k»ie« 
Ihaea pTeeiBdeae<e>  iageaeraify  attribated  to  king  Arthur:  but 
tk«  iMeredilde  reports  narrated  of  that  prince,  have  even  brokgbt 
Ur  boAoared  deeda  tiitodisrepote,  and  rendered  his  very  enst- 
aft«etrdfl%k>as  sobjeet  It  is  stated  the  first  celebration  ofVA 
loMghlty  drdor^t  uraa'al  Gaerleon^  in  Momnonthshire ;  othM 
iil  Wiwcrhetfer  as  the  place,  where  a  comparatircrly  thodern 
1^1000  of  famitare  ia  exhibited,  as  the  orrginall  round  table ;( 
pai  %o  the  present  hour,  Camelot,  or  Camel,  in  the  county  of 
3oBMr8eif,  still  prefers  its  claim  to  that  distinguished  honour. 
h  Is  e? kieni,  that  the  custom  \ras  adopted  by  many  8uc(^essiye 
kings,  after  the  Norman  conquest,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to 
the  thne  of  Edward.  The  cfaivalrbus  festivities  during  Che 
reigns  of  Stephen,  Henry  the  third,  Edward  the  third,  and 
the  eelebrated  one  by  Mortimer,  in  the  time  of  this  prince,  at 

Kenilworth^ 

*  Titles  of  HooDT,  p.  366. 

t  "  Its  like  enough  some  such  thing  ss  Artbur*s  order  of  this  lind  iBi||iti 
bc-^Bot  many  particulars  of  it,  as  the  i^anies  of  the  knights,  the  crruii| 
nnmltet,  their  coat  armor,  and  sach  more,  whereof  too  largeJj  are  testinK)« 
mm,  sach  as  thej  be,  T  beleevo  as  much,  as  hira  that  sajs  Sir  Laoeelo 
da  Lac  fleas  horses  in  beJl,  and  that  ail  these  ArtboriaA  knights  arepeor 
watermen  upon  Stjx,  Acheron,  and  other  rivers  there,  to  fcrrie  spirit!^  and 
dtiela  up  and  down ;  and  that  their  fare  is  a  Gilip  on^he  nose,  and  at  nigbt  a 
^'cee  of  mooidjr  bread.*'    Selden*t  Titlas  of  iiooor,  p.  S65. 

%  See  The  Beauties,  Vol.  VI.  9t- 
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Kenihvorth,  are   fnmous  in   history*.     Mr*  Pennant  foppotes 
these  fetes  were  heM  in  those  circular  arto:^  which  are  fre* 
queotly  met  with  in  several  parts  oJf  the  island*  *'  surrounded, 
rith  a  high  nioutid»  •&  Hitt  h  in  the   inside,  and  Iwo  entrances^. 
^  one  opposite  the  othcr»  tor  the  knights  to  enter  at,  and  make. 
^  their  onseL**     One    bearing  the  name,  he  saw  at  Penrith,  in 
^CumberUnd,  and  another  on  Thrirnboronj^h  Iteaih,  in  York- 
shire.    Stow  al^o  describes  one  in  the  parish  of  Llansannan,  in 
Ibe  county  of  Denbigh,  as  a  circular  plaiu^  cut  out  of  the  noain 
[rdtktf  on  tbe  ^ide  of  a  stony  hill,  with  some  twenty-four  semts, 
unequal,  which  is,   by   the   country  people,  called   Arthur's 
I  found  tabic* 

About  a  mile  from  Nefyn,  oq  the  shore*  is  Parih  yn  Llyn^ 
situated  near  a  fine  sandy  bay,  and  defended  from  the  strong 
westerly  winds  by  a  narrow   he  ad -I  and,  with  its   promontory. 
[jutting  far  out  into  the  sea*    This  was  probably  a  port,  fre*' 
quented  by  the  Romans,  as  vestiges  of  strong  entrenchments,* 
apparently  the  work  of  that  people,  are  still  visible  in  the  vici- 
nity.    Same  time  ago  a  scheme  was  formed  of  improving  this^! 
i  unfrequented  portion  of  the  country,  bybringing  part  of  the  great 
I  foad  from  I^ndon  to  Ireland,  through  it,  by  a  new  line,  to  bave 
proceeded  from  Mi^rioneth. shire  across  the  Traeth  mawr«  and 
'  constituting  this  port  the  rendezvous  for  tbe  packet  vcsseln,  in- 
I  stead  of  Holyhead,     For  this  purpose  ao  act  was  passed  in  the  ^ 
^year  1806,  to  erect  a  pier,  and  other  necessary  wo rk;s,  and  in— ^ 
I  corporating  a  company  for  raising  money, collecting  rates,  &c.; 
I  but  on  a  second  application,  being  subsequently  made  to  Pat^ 
I  liament,  for  further    aid,  for  the  purpose  of  carry  ing  the  plan 
[itito  el^'ect^  the  pecuniary   boon,  ibrough  counter  influeace« 
r  was  peremptorily  refused  J  and  the  grand  work  consequently^ 
I  left  unperformed.  I| 

B&Yxouoi^  the  seat  of  John  Griffiths  Esq*  U  a  good  mansion* 

and 


*  For  n  marc  dctdiferl  actoant  of  time  aiinrnt  amui^emeiits  consul!  the* 

itmU  ol  Mm  shew  Fan*  ani\  lliontas  dc  W»Isingh*ni.     Diigdnle  hi  hu  lii»- 

hfltry  or  Warwtc  Utiire  ob^rres,  Ihnt  «l  th«  one  h«lil  in  Kenilivortb^  iht  knights 

'  perforiiicd  aiirijA}  exerci^tc^^  and  the  Iidics  dauved  iu  tiOum  »«iif /(i. 
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and'slkaated  on  an  eminence,  commands  a  most  extensive  Tieir. 
of  a  flat  woodless  tract  ofcountrvi  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
noble  mass  of  mountains  of  which  Boduan  and  Cam  Madrym  • 
rise  nobly  in  the  fore  ground  ;  and  beyond  range  in  majestic 
grandeur,  the  whole  Snbwdonian  chain. 

The  churches  in  this  part  of  the  county  are  more  numeroQi»  > 
than  any  other,   and>   from  various  antient  inscriptions,  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  founded  soon  afler  the  introduction  of  Chrit-  > 
tianity.    On  a  column  in  that  of  Llangyoodol,  is  the  following. 

*'  J.  GWEN  IIOEDL  J  AC  IT  HIC  750/' 

A  holy  lady,  the  reputed  patroness  of  the  church.    On  ano- 
ther, 

HaC  ADES  £D1FICATA  EST,   A.D.  M. 

Near  Cbfn  Amwlch,  an  old  seat  belonging  lo  tho  Hon.  MrL 
Fimcht  is  a  large  cromlechy  called  by  the  common  people  coeiom 
Arthur;  and  in  the  parish  of  Llanjestin,  various  Roman  nms 
hare  been  discovered,  at  different  times.  The  coast  in  this  pari ' 
of  Caernarvonshire  consists  of  a  rocky  boundary,  which  ii 
dirided  by  several  small  creeks,  affording  safe  retreats  from 
storms^  for  boats  and  small  crafl,  during  the  fishing  season. 
Among  these  are  Forth  Towyn,  Forth  Caiman,  Forth  Givylan, 
Forth  Ysgadan,  and  Aberdaron;  the  latter  of  which  is,  a  vil- 
lage, principally  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  church,  which 
Leland  has  confounded  with  another  parish,  some  miles  distant* 
was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees, 
that  came  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  ihe  saints  of  Bardsey ;  and 
had  the  high  privilege  of  sanctuary  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
ailes  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  handsome  iofly  columo9» 
and  the  whole  exhibits  an  appearance,  superior  to  the  place. 
Near  this  spot  is  a  small  circular  encampment,  about  fifty  yards 
in  diameter,  defended  by  a  double  foss  and  vallum.  This  creek 
is  the  general  place  of  taking  boat,  to  visit  the  small  and  now 
insignificant,  yet  once  important  and  distinguished  Island  of 
Bardsey.  The  passage  is  always  diOicult,  and  oftimes  dan- 
gerous, lying  through  the  race  of  Bardsey,  a  rapid  current, 
that  fleu  in  between  the  island,  and  the  vast  promontory,  called 

Braich 
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Bratch  y  PwU;  the  ancient  Congatum  prommuoihm  ef  tfae« 
Boman  geographer.  From  this  natural  circuoaeanee*  the  irind 
received  the  British  appellation  of  Ynii  Enih,  The  Saxoiui 
afterwards  called  it  Bardseye^  probably  from  its  haffing  fbtmcd 
a  refuge  to  the  bards^  who  preferred  a  recluse  asyfaim^  to  the 
company  of  intrusive  foreigners.  After  the  maaBacre.  of  tfie 
monks  at  Bangor  Iseoed,  this  became  a  plaece  lo  which  tiaay 
of  the  surviving  monks  doubtless  fled  for  aafiefty.  DenooMBaHed 
tbeMce  lusula  sanctorum,  it  is  asserted  by  the  pe«ts>  to  have  been 
the  cemetry  of  twenty  thousand  of  these  hdymen:  bat  as 
FoHer  humourously  remarks,  "  it  would  be  more  ^ile  to  find 
graves  in  Bardesey  for  so  many  saints,  than  saints  fbr'so  many 
graves."*  It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  this  was 
one  of  the  scats  of  the  Colidei,  or  Culdees,  the  first  order  of  re- 
ligious recluses  rn  Britain,  who  had  their  cells  or  cloisters  m 
the  most  secluded  parts,  for  the  purposes  of  undisturbed  devo* 
tfon.  These  became  places  for  the  religious  lnstnrcth>ii  of  their 
discrplcs,  and  in  Ireland  were  denommarted  ceku ;  many  of 
which  retain  the  discriminating  appelhition,  as  CIrl-ManoCj 
CW-cefincy»  Ccl-Ah,  &c.  These  in  Wales  were  designated 
by  the  name  of  Lion ;  a  term  equivalent  to  cd  in  the  Erse. 
Thci^e  wt'Stcrn  dcrvises,  consulting  more  the  lore  of  solitude 
than  the  convenience  of  their  congregations  selected'  for 
the  sites  of  their  cells,  which  became  their  future  churches 
places,  singular  for  their  unaccommodating  situations.  Most 
had  generally  near  them  some  spring,  or  well,  denominated  a 
Ffynnon  vair ;  the  waters  of  which,  accoi-ding  to  the  estimation 
of  the  saint,  for  his  communication  with  the  Deity,  were  held  in 
repute  for  their  salutiferous  effects.  Some  story  of  divine  in- 
terference generally  accompanied  the  original  discovery  of 

such 

♦  Worthies  of  Wales,  p.  J9. 

t  These  itere  called  Celedei,  from  the  two  Erse  terms  C€il€-Dd,  tliat  is, 
espoused  to  God,  or  tepamtet)  to  his  ser\-ice.  They  were  an  ordet  of  lay  mo- 
nastic leligiout,  governed  by  au  abbot,  9r  principal,  elfcted  by  Bieiiiben  of 
die  body  from  among  tbembelTet. 
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Mch  m  <battt«m,  ll»l  became  the  rfgillam  U  the  efficacy  of  ^ 
•wateft.  A  few  of  these  afcetics  were  eariy  johied>  by  serenfL 
othet  oodcsiattical  persons^  that  accompanied  the  celehratet 
victor  agaiiuit  Pelagios^  m  the  dispute  ariiinfi^tMit  of  fbe  Arimi 
hattMy,  Dabridm,  aarchbishop  of  Caerleon  in  GwenC;  Wto 
hirhig  restgned  his  metropolitan  aeci  to  his  nephew  St.  Da?M» 
Yetnfod  to  Bardsey.  He  died  in  the  year  613,  and  was  here  'Ifi- 
terredjlbongh  his  body  is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  the  ^ 
thodral  of  Uaadaff.  The  precise  period  in  which  the  «Migr 
of  Bardsey  jnn  fotmded,  is  tmcertain*.  According,  howennv 
Id  the  narrated  flight  of  Bubricias,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
early  p«rt  of  the  sixth  centory,  during  the  reign  of  Cadfini. 
And  an  old  legend^  yet,  extent,  written  in  Monkish  latin,  coo- 
Hients  in  die  tnua)  style  of  the  writers  in  the  dark  ages,  in  tbs 
following  curious,  though  ludicrous  manner. 

This  assures  as  that  the  Almighty  had  entered  into  a  parAni* 
far  covenant  with  Laudatus,  in  return  for  the  piety  of  hit 
monks.  Thatlie  granted  to  all  the  religtous  of  the  monastery  itf 
4Barfaey,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  dying  according  to  the  ai^- 
niority,  the  oldest  always  going  off  first.  By  this  privilege  it 
is  stated,  that  every  one  knew  very  nearly  the  time  of  his  own 
departure.  The  following  is  a  transktion  of  it :  "  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  monastery  of  this  island,  the  Lord  God,  who  at* 
tendeth  to  the  petition  of  the  just,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
holy  Laudatus,  the  6rst  abbot,  entered  into  a  covenant  with  that 
holy  man,  and  miraculously  confirmed  his  promise,  unto  him 
and  his  successors,  the  abbots  and  monks  for  ever,  whik  they 
should  continue  to  lead  holy  and  religious  lives,  that  they 
should  die  by  succession,  that  is,  that  the  oldest  should  go  £rst, 

^  Aneuriii,  the  prince  of  British  Bards,  who  wai  cotenitM>rary  widi  the 
jnctro|x>litaD  of  South  Wales,  observes,  that  Dubricius  made  his  retrett  frohi 
the  fury  of  the  Saxons,  immediately  after  ihc  synod,  1ie!d  lit  LUurddewi  brdi, 
A;  D^  599.  At  which  religious  concioTe  LUudmi,  romaniaed  into  Laudatus, 
the  first  ftlbot,  is  ttid  tai  have  scfiiaed  tiie  •unruoas  £ur  aMeodauce.  Lleudad 
wts  the  soaof  Nydd  HoeJ  ap  Seaaylt,  ol  the  tribe  dcsccuded 'tem  Maxcb 
Wledof.  ,        * 
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like  a  sbpck  of  com  ripe  for  the  aickle.  Being  thus  waTned  of 
the  approach  of  death,  each  of  them,  therefore,  should  watch, 
"as  not  knowing  at  what  exact  hour  the  thief  might  come ;  and, 
being  thus  always  prepared,  each  of  them  by  turns,  should  lay 
aside  his  earthly  fonn.  God,  who  is  ever  fiiithful,  kept  this 
covenant,  as  he  formerly  did  with  the  Israelites,  inTiolable, 
nniil  the  monks  no  longer,  led  a  religious  life,  but  began  to 
pro&ne  and  defile  God's  sanctuary  by  their  fornications  and 
abominable  crimes.  Wherefore,  after  this,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  die  like  other  men ;  sometimes  the  elder,  sometimes 
the  younger,  and  sometimes  the  middle-aged  first :  and  being 
thug  uncertain  of  the  approach  of  death,  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  general  laws  of  mortality.  Thus  when  they 
ceased  to  lead  a  holy  and  religious  life,  God's  miraculoas  cove- 
nant also  ceased :  and  do  thou,  therefore,  O  God,  have  mercy 
upon  us/'* 
..This  peculiar  privilege,  granted  as  a  meritorious  reward  to 
the  pre-eminent  virtues  of  the  primeval  monks,  is  humour^ 
ously  expressed  in  one  of  our  old  writerst^  and  chronicleeiing 
collectors,  thus, 

"Ad  Lline  in  North  wall! a 
Est  insula  permodics, 
QuflB  Bardesia  dicitur* 
A  mouachis  incolitur, 
Ubi  tain  diu  viviturj 
Quod  senior  prffimoritur, 
Ibi  JVIerliiius  conditur 
Sjlvestris,  ut  asseritur.'* 

It  was  an  abbey  dedicated  to  the  virgin  ISIary,  and  further 
endowed  by  Roderic  IMoclwynog,  in  the  eighth  century.  Ed- 
ward the  second,  on  complaint  being  made  by  petition,  against 
the  sheriff  of  Caernarvon,  for  illegal  exactions,  it  was  found 
en  the  inquisition,  directed  by  the  royal  mandate,  issued  to 

the 

♦  Binglcy's  Nerth  Wales,  Vol.  I.  p,  434. 
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die  jutkisry  of  Walet,  Koger  de  Mortimer;  thet  Ae  mUi 
•bboi  of  Birdiey  heU  all  and  e?ery  of  bit  lande  withte  d* 
county  of  Caernarvon,  **  mpuram  eiperpeiuam  ekemoiymmtt:^ 
The  king  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  bis  conncil,  not  fergetthig^ 
by  bit  own  special  favour,  did  remit  for  ever,  any  soni»  4r 
sums,  charged,  or  pretendedly  doe  from  the  said  monasiery} 
and  thai  on  no  account  whatever,  should  any  one  in  future* 
.on  bis  account,  or  that  of  his  heirs,  give  the  abbot  or  moifca 
<any  molestation.  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth,  John  Om* 
iMy  appears  to  have  been  the  laiit  abbot,  for  in  that  reigh 
"Bardsey  experienced  a  similar  fate  to  other  religious  housea. 
According  to  Dugdale,  the  annual  revenues  at  the  di^solutiott, 
amoonted  to  461.  Is.  4d.  and  Speed,  581.  6s.  2d.  In  the  your 
1553  the  sum  of  11,  6s.  8d*  only  remained  in  charge,  Jiii  »th^ 
surviving  religious  of  the  place.  The  site  of  the  mowastwy 
is  merely  discoverable  by  numerouA  graves  lined  '#{tli 
stone,  and  a  large  ancient  building,  said  to  have  b^te 
the  abbot's  lodge,  now  occupied  in  tenements  by  severtil 
of  the  inhabitants.  A  singular  ruined  chapel,  or  oratory,  ndt 
&r  distant,  consists  of  a  long  vaulted  room,  with  an  insolati^ 
stone  altar  near  the  east  end.  Here,  on  Sundays,  one  of  the 
natives,  in  bad  weather,  reads  the  liturgy  of  the  established 
church ;  but  aU  other  parochial  duties  are  performed  at  Aber- 
daron.  Thus  the  island,  which  is  said  to  have  aflbrded  an 
asylum  to  twenty  thousand  saints  during  life,  and  a  secure  in- 
terment afler  death,  has  its  spiritual  concerns  comuiitted  to  the 
care  of  a  single  rustic. 

John  Wynne  ap  Hugh,  of  the  house  of  Bodville,  sheriff  fbr 
Caernarvonshire  in  tlte  year  1551,  and  standard  bearer  at  the 
battle  of  Norwich,  in  the  reign  of  Edu^rd  the  sixth,  had  fat 
his  services.on  that  occasion,  a  manor  called  Court,  and  Baid* 
tey  conferred  on  him  by  royal  grant.  Mr.  Pennant,  however^ 
on  the  authority  of  Tanner,  *  observes  it  was  given  by  that 
monarch,  to  his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  and  on  his  demise 
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■  flo  John  Earl  of  Warwick;  and  that  the  late  Sir  Johti  Wynne 
l^ur chased  it  from  the  Rtv.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Newark-     It  is  now 
the  properly  of  Lord  New  borough* 

The  islantl,  dbtiint  about  a  mile  from  the  main  lajiH,  raiher  ] 
licxc«*eds  two  imU-8  in   length,   by  one  in  breachh,  cofi>pnsing 
.about  three  hundred  end  seventy  acres  of  land,  of  wkiith  near* 
t;ly  a  third   is  a  mounUiitiou&  ridge,  affording  food  for  a  §tw 
I  ;j^ec|i  and  mbbtts.   To  tht:  south-east  and  fiouth-if^st  it  i«  much  j 
L>expo6ed;  but  it  is  r.beltertid  om  the  Dorth  and  north-emet,  by  i 
l^the  above  elevation^  which  on  its  sea-front  presents  pefpeodi-- 
cular  and  projtfctiog  rotiky  cltS,  in  which  the  hassardoiis  trade] 
oi*  tgg- tidying  already  described,  is  pursued  during  the   resort] 
I  ^i  pofiifiSj  and  other  migratory  birds,  in  the  spring  lieasmi*    Oaj 
4he  only  acci^^^iibl*?  side,  the  south -ea?;t,  a  small  welUflhr IteredJ 
•harbour  is  capable  of  receiving  a  few  vessels  from  thirty 
.forty  tons  burthen.     The  ?(oi{  i$  chiefly  argiHacrous,  and  to4er»-3 
bly  fertile,  producing  excellent  barley  and  vi'heni:  aftd  in  tlitjl 
.bottom  is  a  Tittle  quantity  of  gooiJ  grass  land*     TIte  manure 
«ea-weed  or  wrack.  The  rental  was  recently  one  hundred  -gnh 
^Tieas  per  annum,  let  out  in  three  buri^ins.    The  Dvimber 
houiies  is  eight,  and  the  ialubitants  amount  to  about  se^ntyJ 
ivho  are  exempt  fj  cmi  all  rrrtts  and  ta^es.     No  reptile  is  f^v 
.^en  on  this  iiiland»  except  the  water  lixard,  a  ctrcumstan'' 
^siiy  accounted  for,  from  the  vant  of  sheltering  wo*>ds.     Th 
Mia  11  bay  included  between  Port  1 1  Towyn  and  Ceiriag   road, 
vulgarly  dif  nominated  by  marii>ers  ikU's  ifwuth,  from  the  ii^n^t 
it  pristjTiLsand  the  dread  with  which  it  inspires  navigatorR,duriii 
blusterous  weather.     Frfim  the  height  and  position  of  the  ei] 
c^mpaatiing  cltf}5,  let  the  wind  bloirfrom  whatei^r  point 
tbe  ctimpass  jtm»y»  it  is  nbservahle  to  f^rmie  inn^  the  bay; 
from  whatever  quarter  the  tide  ilttw^  the  upp^^r  current  app 
reatly  &ft5  inwards;  so  that  to  those  unfftrtunate  enough  to  J 
drawn  \nw  it,  a  lee   shore  is  to  be  dreadetl:  and    happy 
ib^y  esteem  tbemsel?es,  if  they  c«in  weather  the  eastern  poii! 
and  get  into  St.  Tuilwal's  road;  sheltered  by  two  small  ialandi 
which  receive  their  appellation  from  that  saint,  and  to  whom  a 
hinall  rhapel  on  ojje  (#f  them,  was  dedicated. 
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latbe^promontory  called  Penrkyn  Du  one  of  the  pointa  thai 
form  this  bay,  formerly  was  a  considerable  adventure  for  lead 
orepand  recent  attempts  to  dfain  the  mines  from  the  obstruct- 
ing water,  proved  abortive,  from  the  quantity  of  coal  requisite 
for  the  engines,  and  its  exorbitant  price. 


PWLLHELI, 

In  the  parish  of  Llannor,  is  a  small  market  town  and  port, 
situated  on  the  northern  site  of  Cardigan  Bay,  which  has  three 
or  four  small  streams  flowing  into  its  traeth.  The  entrance  into 
the  one,  that  forms  the  port,  is,  by  a  round  shaped  rock,  deno- 
minatc4  Careg  yr  Imbill,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  place» 
to  which  it  is  jouied  by  a  range  of  sand  hills.  By  a  charter, 
granted  in  the  twelfth  year  after  the  Black  Prince  succeeded 
to  the  honour  of  Wales,  this  was  constituted  a  free  borough,  at 
the  request  of  Nigel  de  Lohareyn,  for  the  eminent  sei-vices  in 
Gascony,  particularly  at  the  celebrated  battle  at  Poictiers.  The 
privileges  included  under  this  grant,  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  men  of  Rhosfair  in  Anglesea.  The  town  of  Nefyn,  and 
four  librates  of  land,  were  all  comprised  in  the  donation,  for 
which  Nigel  was  only  to  render  an  annual  acknowledgement  of  a 
rose,  in  lieu  of  all  rents  and  services.  These  several  grants  were 
subsequently  confirmed  by  king  Edward  the  Third,  at  a  court 
holden  at  Sandwich.  The  town,  though  it  has  little  to  boast  of,^ 
consisting  of  one  long  street,  is  the  best  in  this  part ;  and  by 
its  harbour  being  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  sixty  tons' 
burthen,  carries  on  an  extensive  coasting  trade  y  and  forms 
the  depot,  or  grand  magazine  for  supplying  the  south  western  . 
district  of  the  county.  This,  is  one  of  those  ports,  considered  as 
to  commercial  dues,  a  creek,  subject  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  customs  at  Beaumaris.  From  a  document  furnished  by 
Mr.  George  Chalmers,  and  published  in  the  Cambrian  Regis- 
ter for  the  year  1795,  the  number  of  ships  and  tonnage  then 
exceeded  even  those,  belonging  to  Ca^cnarvon,  viz.  In  1793  the 
SC  latt^ 
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latter  had  61  tbipn  carrying  3240  tons;  the  ft>rmer  81,  mrooanf- 
ing  to  94^1  tons* 

It  has  a  wtfU-attended  market  on  Wedneadayij  and  by  th€ 
returos  made  to  government,  contains  137  houiiet  and  717  in* 
habitants.  Along  the  coast  from  this  place  to  Bards^y  UUnd, 
is  a  eooftiderablp  fishing  concern;  in  the  season  vast  shoals  of 
herrings  frequent  the  bays  and  creeks,  which  are  taken  and 
partly  salted  on  shore,  and  partly  sold  to  the  Irish;  who  send 
over  small  craft  for  the  purpose.  Numerous  fish  of  the  kind 
called  Jahn  Dorrcs  *  are  frequently  taken  here,  and  which 
from  their  uncouth  and  forbidding  shape^  the  fishermen  used  to 
return  to  their  natire  element:  till  an  iiKidental  circumstance 
brought  the  bonne  bouche  of  that  noted  epicure  and  actor  Sftm 
into  repute,  as  an  object  of  luxury  among  the  Welsh  gentry. 
The  Smetf  also«  another  curious  fish,  is  taken  near  Pwllheli, 
and  a  small  lobster  diflering  from  the  common  sort  in  size  and 
place  of  residence,  is  frccjucntly  fuund  burrowing  in  the  sands 
on  the  shore. 

CRICCIETH, 


Though  a  market  and  borough  town,  contributory  to  Caer> 
narvon^  is  but  a  small  insignificant  place,  comprising  a  few  nusaQ 
buildings,  without  the  regularity  of  streets.  By  the  return* 
made  to  Parliament,  the  number  of  houses  h  84,  and  the  popula- 
tion 368.  It  is  notwithnanding  of  high  antiqutiy,  and  the  re- 
mains of  its  ruined  castle,  worthy  of  the  trar^ller's  notice.  This 
fortress  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck  of  Itod^ 
jutting  out  into  the  sea.  By  this  narrow  itahmun  wn^  the  en- 
trance, which  was  defended  by  adoubte  hs9  and  vaUunithroini 
across  it.  The  admission  u  by  a  gateway  between  two  rotrnd 
basiioa  towers,  iutg  an  irregular  court,  beyond  which  is  antK 
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ik^  of  flikiiner  diiiien8ioti&  tlie  reihaining  tbwers  are  of  a 
qvadmiguUir  form,  one  within  the  area»  and  two  on  the  verge 
of  the  rocL  The  entrahce  towers  are  also  square  inside,  and 
probaUjr  were  originally  so  without  The  whole  never  appeart 
to  hktt  been  a  very  large  fortress,  although  of  great  impoi^ance 
from  its  position.  This  id  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  erected  by  Edward  the  First;  but  that  monarch  probably 
did  no  i|iore  than  cause  it  to  be  repaired,  and  the  entrance  tow* 
€H  cased,  in  a  circular  fashion,  to  give  the  whole  a  more  impos* 
ing^efl^ct  Rov^lands  observes,  that  this  was  a  British  post* 
And  the  architecture  so  much  resembling  that  of  another,  evi* 
dently  of  a  very  earty  period^  at  Dolwyddelan,  gives  corrobo^ 
ratire  weight  to  the  opinion.  After  the  conquest,  Edward  ap» 
pointed  Wlihuw  de  Leyboum  the  governor,  with  an  allowance  of 
otie  hundred  pounds  per  anHutn ;  out  of  which  he  was  to  maintaia 
thirty  stout  men,  ten  were  to  be  cross-bowmen,  a  chaplain, 
forgeon,  a  carpenter,  and  one  mason. 

Th  e  proud  boast  of  his  countrymen  Sir  Howel  y  FwyaU,  a 
hero,  descelided  from  Coltwyn  dp  tangno,  had  the  government 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  had  attended 
at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  where  he  is  said  to  have  performed  pro* 
digies  of  valour,  and  captured  the  French  king.  But  that  ho- 
nour, is  with  more  probability,  ascribed  to  Dcnit  de  Marebegnep 
a  knight  of  Artois.*  Som^  more,  equally  improbable  stories  are 
related  respecting  Sir  Ho^^el,  who  was  denominated  y  FtoyaU, 
or  the  pole-axe,  the  figure  of  which  he  bore  in  his  coat  of 
arms. 

**  The  country  lying  within  the  space  between  this  place  in 
the  hundred  of  Efionydd,  abounded  with  gentry,  that  formed  an 
irfiiabilegenui,  for  which  the  principality  has  been  so  remarked 
by  their  English  neighbours.  This  part  of  Caernarvon,  in  re* 
mote  days,  was  possessed  by  two  clans ;  one  descended  from 
Ovten  Gwynedd,  prince  of  Wales,  consisted  of  four  houses,  Cesail 
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Gjifarch,  Ysiym  Ccgid,Clennney,  BiynkiriGlas^fifyn,  or  Cwmstral^ 
'  iyn ;  the  other  was  derived  from  Collwyn  ap  Tangno,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  houses  of  Whilog,  Bron  y  Foel,  Berkin,  Gwymfiryn, 
Tal  hen  Bont,  now  Plas  Hen,  and  Pennardd.  In  the  days  I  al- 
lude to  the  feuds  among  the  gentry,  filled  the  land  with  blood. 
The  history  of  our  country  during  that  period,  is  the  history  of 
revenge,  perfidy,  and  slaughter*." 

So  high  did  the  contentions  run,  says  Sir  John  Wynne,  thai 
^  they  would  even  fight  for  the  first  good  morrow/'  where  a 
more  ostensible  cause  could  not  be  found.  The  first  of  the 
quarrels  that  I  shall  mention,  commenced  about  the  year  14fi8« 
the  seventh  of  Edward  IV. — There  subsisted  in  Wales  at  this 
period,  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely  done  away,  a  kind  of  connec- 
tion unknown  in  England,  that  oi  foster  parali.  When  a  child 
was  given  to  another  family  to  be  nurtured  and  educated,  which 
was  very  commonly  done,  an  attachment  took  place  that  was 
esteemed  equally  inviolable  with  the  one  betwixt  the  child  and 
its  natural  parents.^ 

Jevan  ap  Robert  ap  Meredith,  of  Gesailgyfarch,  about  a 
ipile  from  Penmorfa,  was  brought  up  under  John  ap  Meredith, 
as  his  foster-father.  Jevan  married  th^  sister  of  Howell  ap 
Bhys,  of  Bron  y  Voel  a  house  not  far  distant,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  attachment  to  John  ap  Meredith,  his  foster-father, 
betwixt  whose  family  and  that  of  Howell,  there  had  always 
subsisted  feuds  and  jealousies,  these  became  almost  entirely 
transferred  to  him.  Howell's  second  wife,  (for  his  first  wife 
was  also  the  sister  of  Jevan,)  was  afflicted  with  a  most  quarrel- 
some and  ungovernable  disposition,  and  she  became  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  the  fomentation  of  the  disputes  betwixt  the 
houses.  In  times  when  the  most  villainous  stratagems  were 
adopted  to  ill  treat,  or  even  to  assassinate  an  enemy,  it  was  ne-. 
ccssary  in  so  wild  a  country  as  this,  that  every  man  should  be 
constantly  on  his  guard,  and  never  appear  abroad  unarmed, 
Howell  made  several  attempts  to  destroy  Jevan,  all  of  which 
had  ^proved  unsuccessful.    Ai  length  he  received  information 

that 

^  Peontnt^f  Toot  in  Wales,  Vol.  II     p.  ^9. 
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that  Jcvan  and  some  friends  were  going  to  Lantibdngel,  a  vil- 
lage about  three  miles  from  his  house^  to  meet  a  large  party, 
who  were  to  exercise  in  various  feats  of  activity.  Howell,  in 
consequence^  hired  an  assassin,  and  formed  the  following  plan 
to  murder  him.  He  collected  together  a  strong  party  of  his 
adherents,  who  were  to  surprise  them  in  their  journey,  and 
when  in  the  confusion  of  battle,  every  one's  attention  was  en- 
gaged, the  man,  who  was  a  stranger,  had  directions  to  go  care- 
fully behind  the  tallest  and  most  handsome  man  of  the  whole 
company  and  to  knock  him  down.  "  You  will  easily  distin- 
gnish  him  (says  Howell)  by  his  immense  stature  :  but  he  has 
a  foster-brother,  Robin  ap  Inko,  a  little  fellow  who  is  always 
near  htiti ;  be  aware  of  this  man,  for  however  hot  the  encounter 
inaiy  be,  he  is  generally  on  the  watch  for  his  brother's  safety/'-^ 
Jevan  set  out  on  horseback  with  his  friends,  in  the  morning. 
His  wife  accompanied  them,  on  foot,  about  a  mile  of  the  road, 
when  she  returned.  In  her  way  back  she  met  her  brother 
Howell,  with  a  company  of  armed  men,  riding  in  the  same  d\* 
rection,  and  immediately  guessing  at  the  intent  of  the  expedi- 
tion, intreated  him  to  desist  and  return  home.  He  attempted  to 
push  past  her,  when  she  snatched  at  the  horse's  bridle,  but  not 
succeeding,  from  his  turning  suddenly  round,  she  caught  hold 
of  the  tail.  By  this  she  suffered  herself  to  be  dragged  along, 
imploring  them  with  tears  to  spare  her  husband's  life.  But 
being  forced  to  give  up  her  hold,  by  a  blow  on  the  arm  from 
Howell's  sword,  she  sprung  before  him  to  a  narrow  place, 
where  there  was  a  wooden  bridge,  over  which  he  must  pass. 
Stepping  on  this,  she  tore  away  the  hand-rail,  and  threw  it 
with  such  fury,  and  with  so  sure  an  aim  at  his  head,  that  had 
he  not  evaded  the  blow,  it  would  infallibly  have  brought  him 
to  the  ground. 

Howell  ancf  his  party  pushed  by  the  lady,  and  soon  overtook 
their  adversaries,  whom  they  found  much  inferior  to  themselves 
in  number.  Certain  of  success,  they  made  the  onset,  and 
Jevan  and  his  friends  bore  the  attack  with  the  utmost  bravery. 
The  assassin,  attentive  to  his  orders,  soon  discovered  hi^  man, 
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ftnd  appfoacbing  behmd  him«  m  he  thought  imobderved,  aimed 
a  blow  at  bi$  head, — bat  Hobiii  ap  Inko,  who  ^^as  at  hand,  laid 

him  in  a  piomenl  breathless  oa  the  ground.  This  closed  the 
busim^js  of  the  day,  for  Howell  called  out  to  his  men,  that  it 
was  time  to  be  gone>  since  Robin  ap  Inku  had  bt;eQ  so  ill- 
iiratched* 

Not  long  after  this  contentiouj  the  parson  of  Llanfrothea  took 
a  child  of  Jcvan's  to  foster*  This  was  a  new  source  of  jealousy 
to  Howell's  wife,  since  her  husband  possessed  more  land  in  the 
parish  than  Jevan.  She  therefore  formed  a  scheme  to  have 
him  murdered.  She  sent  a  woman  to  his  house  to  intreat« 
under  the  appearance  of  povertyi  a  night's  lodging.  This 
being  granted  without  hesitation,  the  wonian  about  midnight^ 
shrieked  so  violently,  as  to  induce  him  tu  hasten  to  her  relief; 
when,  rushing  out  of  the  bou&ej  she  threatened  revengej  under 
the  plea  of  his  having  atiempied  to  ravish  her.  In  the  morning 
her  brothers,  throe  well  known  villains,  watched  the  parson  as 
he  went  to  look  at  his  cattle,  and  murdered  him*  A!»  in  those 
days  none  but  the  men  who  actually  struck  the  blow,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  were  called  Llaw-ruddst  or  Red  hands,  were 
considered  guilty  of  a  murder,  only  two  of  these  men  fled  from 
the  country. 

In  Chirkland,  resided  the  family  of  Trevors,  friend*  of  How- 
ell, and  in  Oswaldstreland,  the  KylFins,  friends  of  Jevaix,  two 
parties,  as  greatly  at  enmity,  as  those  of  whom  I  am  speaking. 
These  had  each  their  friends  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country,  to 
whom  according  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  they  sunt  such  of 
their  followers  for  protection  as  had  been  guilty  of  murder  or 
manslaughter;  and  they  in  return,  afforded  refuge  to  others  from 
their  friepls.  These  Llaw-rucWs  hid  themselves  during  the  day 
in  the  dwelling  bouses,  but  at  night  they  generally  spent  their 
time  in  the  wtne-houses  of  the  family^ 

Two  of  the  parson's  murderers  fled  into  Chirk-land,  and  Je- 
van, to  punish  the  villains,  came  secretly  into  ihe  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  on  the  watch  for  them  for  some  time,  at  length 
with  the  help  of  some  friends,  he  disco veredj  and  seized  boih 
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^Ikt'mtn*  A$  hu  eiimiesBMiediaiely  rec«iT«4  infermaiiioii  «f 
llftUdlMgaa.tacolbct  in  conaid^rablc  iMtmbcrt;  he  did  m* 
hawtvtt,  ftttemfxt  to  escape  wkk  thsm,  but  was  compelled  lo 
ezeeitte  theni  on  the  spot. 

Oa  iiift  retora^  Jeran,  and  seven  of  his  adherents/  were  nding 
by  nMNmlight,  near  Traeth  UMtwr,  when  aoanrow,  eTidentty  <6- 
reeted  from  an  m^acent  hill  side,  covered  wkk  wood,  glanced 
ptti  (faem.  They  stopped,  and  lietening  for  a  moment,  shot  all 
el  once  towaids  the  place  from  whence  they  supposed  it  to  pro- 
ceed; aad  esse  of  those  raodem  arrows  ftitally  puoitfhed  diok 
4xmmy,  whomthej  foond  to  be  the  ether  man  concerned  in  the 
mirdeff  ai  Llanfrothen. 

Il  hee  been  remarked  that  the  LhtwH-ndds,  or  mnrderers.  wero 
idwaya  taken  great  care  of  by  the  fnends  of  the  family  tnm 
ivbeitoa  they  were  sent  Howel,  therefore,  having  received  in- 
formation thatJevan  and  his  principal  adherents,  were  about  to  go 
lo  the  aoHzes  at  Caernarvon,  sent  for  some  of  hia  most  trusty 
frie^ds^  and,  among  the  rest,  fer  David  ap  Jenkin-,  a  rehltioi^ 
an  ontlaw^  and  a  man  of  great  valour,  to  storm  Jevan'b  honM 
in  hie  tbsmioe,.  seize  all  the  Llaw-rudds,  and  convey  them  to  be 
hanged.  They  commenced  the  attack  early  ifn  the  mornings 
and  fclie  men  who  were  sleepmgp  in  the  hM,  being  roused  by 
the  nowe»  cabled  for  assistance  to  all  tihe  outlaws,  who  Were  bid 
kadiflEsvent  places  around.  Jevan's  wife,  like  the  good  house- 
urines  of  those  days,  had  risea  some  time  beibro  it  was  light,  to 
•wpewntend  the  making  of  the  meth^glyn.  The  wort  was  boil- 
ing, but  no  sooner  did  she  and  her  maid  understand  what  was 
gioing  en^  than  they  laded  out  tlie  scakling  liquor,  and  bestowed 
it  libeiaUy  en  the  heads  of  the  assaihtntsi.  This  ended,  the;^ 
fiwtbev  assi&ltd  the  men  to  deAnd  the  house,  which  was  now 
attached  on  aU  sides.  Several:  breaches  were  eActed  in  tbe 
walls^  bat  so  brave  was  the  defence,  that  no  one  dared  to  lead  a 
party  Ibrough.  The  whole  country,  in  a  few  hours,  was  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  and  the  tenants  and  friends  of  Jevan  assemble^in 
great  nnnbers,  under  the  command  of  the  valiant  Robin  ap  In* 
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Vo,    A  fighc  was  commenced,  which  lasted  all  ihai  day^mnd  ttU 

th^  next  moruing»  when  coming  to  a  truce,  Robin  thrt^atenedj 

that  if  they  foolisbiy  persevered  till  the  arrival  of  a  pai;^y  of 

friends,  which  he  hourly  expected,  every  man  should  be  put 

to  the  swoicL     Prudence,  therefore,  dictated  a  retreat,  and  when 

Uhey  arrived  at  Uoweirs  house,  David  ap  Jenkin  seriously  ad-  . 

d  his  friend  to  live  on  good  term^  with  his  brother-in-law, 

L^jid  neighbour,  "  for  be  assured/^  (said  he)  "  that  I  have  met  too 

pvarm  a  resistance  in  his  absence,  ever  to  make  one  with  yon 

Nn  attacking  his  house  when  he  is  present/'     Afterihis  exploit* 

ioweli  at  dilierent   times    entered  into  several  obligations  to 

kjteep  the  peace^  and  many  awards  were  made  by  intermediate 

licnds^  on  the  subject  of  their  contentions,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

These  did  not  end  till  the  death  of  Jevan,  who  it  is  said,  was 

Lscized  with  the  plague  at  his  house  at  Gefailgyfarch*  and  died 

i^  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.^ 

On  a  review  of  these  laniily  feuds,  peucrative  of  such  com^ 

plicated  tvils,  the  mind  of  the  moral  philosopher  is  led  to  reflrct 

1 0n  the  depraved  state  of  man,  in  his  mdividul  capacity;  and  thft 

[jHilitician  must  be  equally   attentive  in  his  enquiries,  how  far 

l^uniaji  capability  extends^  that  by  action  or  example  in  society, 

|f«aay  tend  to  disturb  the  principles  of  social  order,  or  interrupt 

I  he  influence   of  the  laws,   necessary   for  the   preservation  of 

light,  in  every  well  organized  state.   The  evils  which  have  loogf 

l^appily  ceasfid,  arose  out  of  a  system  of  legislation,  which  at 

|$he  period  it  was  adopted,  might  have  been  comparatively  pro* 

iductive  of  much  good  :    Butafler  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  the 

iad  intermixture  of  the  English  and  Welsh  codes,  without  suffix 

cieut  discrimination,  or  equitable  execution,  as  to  the  nature  of  fl 

[ the ' offence,  or  the  quantum  Sf  damages;  the  most  flagitious 

L  crimes  seldom  met  with  any  other  punishment,  than  what  resulted 

from  the  ebulitious  of  private  revenge;  and  the  most  atrociotxs 
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•  See  a  more  pnrticular  nccomit  in  Biiiglcy's  North  Wales,  Vol.  p.  408,  and 

'  iIjc  History  of  the  Uwedir  (dimly ,  publuiUed  m  tbe  Uuii.  pjiinei  Baningtwi'i 
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K^uttft  mill  murJcrB  were  connived  at,  for  a  psitir^  pf0 
CQiiipcitvtihau*     In  the  ot bitwise  exeellent  Digest  of  ]i< 
Bywtil  Dda^  there  was  a  gwarihf  or  a  price  for  ^ihedding  I 
lilooU»  ai  there  nvat  »  mulct  in  the  Ssuton  cixle  of  a  mueb  i 
period 

Iti  I  he  grand  Wallestan  syi^cm,'^  tt  will  be  seen  that  a  i 
pidtiili  uniff  aflasced  to  every  spectes  of  [iHence^  coming  wi 
*llie  crimitial  juri^ictionf  aiid  thnt  a  commutattun  luight  be 
lUtcd  oa,  for   Injuries  conioiUted  malice  prepenie  j  from  tfm 
taardcr  of  a  king  to  die  maiming  in  the  &Hghte«t  degree,  one 
of  his  meanest  Tarsals,    K4^rertiii|C  from  a  nubject,  ai  whicE 
Uie  mind,  alive  to  the  prlodpleA  of  Justice  and  the  fedingi  of 
lMUBftiiity»  recoils,  the  traveller  will  fiad  a  variety  of  objects  to 
mlford  relief*     The  Antiquary  will  visit  Daibenmam,  where  u  m 
circular  tower  of   Britii^h   workmaruhipj  apparently  a  signal 
post   In   the  numeroas  fortrcsse§,   scattered  around.       y^^S^ 
CSiptfj  presents  three  cromiechi,  nearly  ajdjucent  to  each  other  ; 
dMMTit  Penmorta  is  a  small  druidicai  circkt  with  the  stono^j  nonift 
deranged*  and  others  fallen  ;  and  on  Bwlck  cralgwen  •  is  ^  large 
one  of  the  same  kind,  almost  intire^  compused  of  thirty  eighl 
upright  stones.    The  former  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
circle  called,  **  the  Bride  siones,"  in  the  parish  of  Biddulpfa, 
county   of  StafFord,  described   in  the  Mona  Antiquaf-:    and 
the  latter  are  more  like  that  grand  Bardic  circle  at  Roirict,  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire.    At  the 
bead  of  some  low  marshy  meadows^  lying  near  the  Traet{i 
mawr,  under  the  wild  frowning  aspect  of  the  Hedog,  a  vast 
mountain^  which  separates  this  part  of  the  vale  of  Beddgeler^ 
u  situated  the  small  village  of, 

Penmorfa.  Had  the  communication  taken  place  acrosf  the 
peninsula,  this  might  have  risen  in  the  scale  of  importance;  ai 
present  the  church  is  the  only  thing,  that  would  induce  a  traveller 
to  make  any  diversion  from  his  route.  A  small  monument  coin- 

2  C  4  memoi^^l^ 

•  Leges  WalUc»,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  L  and  II. 
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pemonltf  di«  ky^ky,  and  Ttlonr  of  %bt  lerd  of  Cl^amioy*  % 
nwuioB  aud/dittaiesoo  in  tiie  ¥iciiiily>by  tbe  followiof  iotcriptiMi: 

M.S. 

CleiUMnej  in  co.  Carnarron  militis, 

▼iri 
in  patriani  anioris  ardentissimi : 

la  regea  (beatiMimam  martyrem  Casolvh  I  am} 

indubkatia  ideUcia  felari; 

^nit  ad  saerasanecMi  majeitaleai  •  pcffduHlliimen 

i«bie  eripiendftia,  •vmrnapericQla,  lubeii^aaimc  obwiV 

HostiuB  copioa  non  tcmel  fiidit,  ac  fregtt: 

religionem  vindicaTit: 

Ponec,  jnfelici  sorie  in  perditisainiureni  hominam  manot, 

Regati  jam  aangaine  imbatas» 

meidcvit  Dux  pneiianiiwiraDi ; 

Vnde  mpplflB*  aeae  obaaasam  rediinetat 

niti,  (piod  Ueroi  coosuaiaatiiaiaio 

Ttimm  pl08#  qnam  vite  solicito  lale  Xurpoy  diaplUuU 

Cotio  igitnr  iroperterrite  oblato, 

secaris  aciem  retudit  divina  vis, 

V^hiCTtsque  dxi  tardaTit  alas,  donee  senei  latissimnt 

Camolvm  Sdum  et  sibi  et  su\n  rMtitatiim  videnif. 

▲n.  Dili.  1666,  et  j£latis  simp  66.  pla«idc  espiravit. 

This  eminent  character  in  the  internecine  warfare,  that  un- 
happify  was  canied  on  at  the  period  in  quei^tion,  so  far  as  it 
affected  North  Wales,  bore  an  arduous  and  distinguished  part. 
It  has  been  previously  stated  in  the  account  of  Caernarvon 
cofltle,  how  Sir  John,  bav'mg  long  struggled  in  the  royal  cause, 
was  at  Tetigth  overpowered  by  superior  forces,  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner;  but  his  emancipation  appears  providentially 
singular.  On  his  capture  the  valorous  knight  was  conveyed 
to  Windsor,  where  be  found  five  others,  the  earl  of  Holland,  the 
lords.  Goring,  Loughborough,  Capel,  and  Major  General  Lang« 
horn,  deprived  of  their  liberty,  for  having  espoused  the  same 
cause.  A  rote  had  passed  the  house  for  the  banishment  of 
these  state  prisoners,  and  before  it  was  put  in  executioJl,  the 
Icing  was  beheaded.  Immediately  on  which  event,  more  san- 
guioary  measures  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  tnumphant 

1  party. 


imriy.    Ad  order  waa  ia^ued^  to  Uy  iba  duk«  qf  HaniUUmr  lh»- 
e»ri  of  Holh^od*  tk^  lQrd«»  Goriiig  aad  Capet«  with  Sir  Jqlm 
Qweii.      Oq  the  trial  be  dUplayed  the  same  intrepidity  ^ 
spirit,  which  h^d  been  the  diacriminating  trait  of  his  coRdiiefe  19 
more  foFtuuate  tioaes.    Uadaanted  at  the  arweful  iitu^tictnu  '¥k. 
^?ebich  he  stoed^  when  put  upon  his  defence,  he  replied,  *<  H# 
ivaa  a  plain  gentleman  of  Wales,  who  had  been  alws^ys  tau|^ 
'%o  obey  the  king;  that  he  had  8er?ed  him  honestly  duriiig  |b« 
vrar;    and  finding  many  honest  men  endeavoured  to  raise 
forces^  whereby  they  might  get  him  out  of  prison,  be  di4 
the  tike:''  and  then  conchided  in  a  dignified  straiQi  Uk«  ^ 
Juan  unconscious  of  guik,  and  who  waa  perfectly  oareleam 
inrbether  be  $hquld  receive  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  isview 
The  sentence  was,  that  be  should  be  beheaded*    On  hearing 
^hich  he  bowed  to  the  court,  and  with  a  humorous  fKsplay  «f 
fortitude,  returned  the  judges  thanl^  for  Iheir  uaexpeeted  kr 
nity.    Being  interrogated,  as  to  what  he  meani,  his  answer  < 
prompt,  and  audible.     *'  It  was  a  great  honour  to  a  poor 
tleman  of  Wales,  to  lose  his  head,  with  such  noble  lords;  for  bjp. 
€ —  he  was  afraid  they  would  have  hanged  him*/'    Oe  mighs. 
probably  have  obtained  a  mitigation  of  the  capital  part  of  the 
punishment,  had  he  been  supplicatory  in  his  condiH^t-    But*  at. 
his  epitaph  states,  more  taUciious  qf  character  than  /t^,  hm> 
neither  begged  for  mercy,  nor  was  a  petition  preferred  to  Pafv: 
liament  in  bis  favour :  although  every  effort  was  exerted  in  b^ 
half  of  the  other  condemned  pritumers.    To  the  a^toui^menl. 
however  of  the  house  and  the  wurld,  culoneU  Hutchinson  and 
Iretonf,  became  bis  advocates;  the  latter  observing,  *'  Tbsa 

tbem 

•  Wkjielock,  quoted  by  Pennant,  Tour  in  Wales,  Vol.  I.  p.  357. 

i  Tb«t  tucb  a  man  as  HatchinMn  abould  kiKwe  been  ready  to  procure  some 
hearing,  for  a  person  so  circumstanced  as  Sir  Jobn,  i&  a  subject,  tbat  eicites  no 
surprise  ,  but  that  Ircton,  the  sanguinary  Ireton,  should  have  ever  thoaght,for 
a  moment,  of  farthering  the  cause  of  clemency,  is  an  anomaly  in  his  chamcicr  * 
and  demon'ftrates  that  the  roost  hardened  of  mankind  cannot  alw«««  be  "teeled 
againiit  the  feelings  of  humanity.  See  a  further  account  of  this  affair  in  Mrs. 
Hetchsoioii't  M«iBoirt  of  the  lifii  of  Colonel  Hntcbinson;  a  work  tiacidatory 
af  amsff  events  which  occurred^  daring  the  civii  war. 
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a«TO  WM  one  penmi  far  whom  no  one  spoln  a  wwdt  wai 
dMrefere  requested,  that  he  might  he  saved  by  the  ide  meilivk 
stud  goodnem  of  the  House/'  In  coBsequence,  the  goUea 
s^epCte  of  mercy  was  extended  towards  him ;  he  was  ordered  t» 
be  imprtaomsd,  and  after  a  few  months  confinement,  by  peti- 
tioaingp  he  obtained  his  liberty;  on  which  he  reUred  to  Clen- 
ntmtf,  where  be  died,  and  was  interred,  as  stated  in  the  fore* 
going  inscription. 

A  small  distance  from  Penmorfo,  to  the  south-east,  are  tw» 
SBUiU  inlets  or  arms  of  the  sea*  denominated  Tracth  mawr  and 
HVflcf  A  iocA,  or  hychan.  Across  the  former  sand,  at  ebb*tide  is  a 
ford  OB  the  road,  leading  to  Tan-y-bwich ;  and  another  over  the 
latter»  lies  in  the  direction  to  Harlech.  These  sare  a  rery  circoit* 
one  route.  For,  otherwise,  in  both  cases  the  traveller  must  go 
iwuid  to  the  bridge  over  the  Glas-llyn,  near  Beddgelert.  Passing 
dMBse,  is  often  attended  with  danger,  owing  to  a  stream  running 
thnmgh  each,  which  swelled  by  the  mountain  torrents,  have  at 
tiiass  an  unusual  depth  of  water ;  and  the  beds  being  left  unequal 
in  various  places  by  the  opposing  tide.  To  a  stranger,  a  guide  ia 
essentially  necessary ;  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
fftancesy  these  fprds  are  attended  with  grfcat  inc<mvenience* 
At  the  conflux  of  the  two  estuaries  with  the  ocean,  is  a  small 
detached  sand  bank,  called  Gcst,  between  which,  and  the  two 
traeths  there  is  a  deep  channel.  In  the  year  1625,  Sir  John 
Wynn,  of  Gwydir^  conceived  the  great  design  of  gaining  both 
the  Traeths,  from  the  sea,  by  an  embankment.  He  implored 
the  assistance  of  his  illustrious  countryman.  Sir  Hugh  Myddlc- 
tim.  Sir  John's  letter,  and  Sir  Hugh's  reply  will  be  the  best  ac- 
count that  perhaps  can  be  given  of  the  aiiair;  whirh  never  was 
carried  into  execution  for  want  of  money.  Sir  John's  is  as  follows: 

"  Right  worthie  Sir,  my  good  cousin,  and  one  of  the  great 
honors  of  the  nation. 
I  understand  of  a  greate  work  that  you  have  performed  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  gaininge  two  thousand  acres  from  the  sea. 
I  may  saie  to  you  what  the  J  ewes  said  to  Christ — we  have 
heard  of  thy  great  workes  done  abroade,  doe  somewhat  in  thine 
•wn  countrey.  There 


There  are  too  washes  in  Merionethshire,  wbereon  sotne  parte 

'^^f  my  being  1ieth»  called  Traeth  Mawr,  and  Traeth  Bychan*  of 

^  great  extent  of  land,  and  entering  into  the  sea  by  one  ismm, 

^w^hich  is  not  a  mile  broad  at  full  sea/and  Terie  shallow.    Umi 

Iresh  currents  that  run  into  the  sea  aire  both  vehement  aaJ 

^rreate,  and  carrie  with  them  much  sand ;  besides  the  southerly 

^winde  usually  bloweth  fulle  to  the  havens  mouth,  carrietfa  wkk' 

it  so  much  sand,  that  it  hath  overwhelmed  a  great  qnaatitie  of 

the    ground  adjacent.     There,  and    also  in  the  borderioge 

countreys,  abundance  of  wood,  brush,  and  other  materials  tt 

to  make  mounds,  to  be  had  at  a  Terie  cheape  rate,  and  eadlift 

1»rought  to  the  place ;  which  I  hear  they  doe  ia  LincolnshkVt 

to  expell  the  sea.    My  skill  is  little,  and  my  experience  nottt 

at  all  in  such  matters,  yet  I  ever  had  a  desire  to  further  ny 

<:ountry  in  such  actions  as  might  be  for  their  profit,  and  leave  H 

remembrance  of  my  endeavors ;  but  hindred  with  other  matteiii» 

I  have  only  wished  well,  and  done  nothinge.    Now  being  it 

pleased  God  to  bring  you  into  this  country,  I  am  to  desire  y^m 

to  take  a  ride,  the  place  not  being  above  a  daies  journey  from 

you :  and  if  you  do  see  the  thing  fit  to  be  ilhdertaken,  I  am 

content  to  adventure  a  brace  of  hundred  pounds  to  joyne  wkh 

you  in  the  worke. 

I  have  leade  ore  on  my  grounds  great  store,  and  other  mi- 
nerals near  my  houxe  ;  if  it  please  you  to  come  hither,  beinge 
not  above  too  daies  journey  from  you,  you  shall  be  most  kindly 
Wellcome — it  may  be,  you  shall  find  here  that  will  tend  to  your 
commoditie  and  mine.  If  I  did  knowe  the  day  certaine  when 
you  would  come  to  view  Traeth  Mawr,  my  son  Owen  Wymi 
shall  attend  you  there,  and  conduct  you  thence  to  my  house. 
CcMicluding  me  vcrle  kindly  to  you,  doe  rest. 

Your  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

J.  WYNN. 
G'ojydir, 
1st  September,  1625. 

r#  the  honored  Sir  HvcM  Myddletoic,  Knt,  Bart. 

Q  HoKotititu 


llwfr  ttecofved  ytm  kWd  WtM-^  Pew  ate  the  things  i^M 
hf  m9,  for  fi^hicli  I  gif«  Gdd  (lie  glof y.  It  mky  please  jou  td 
wid^rstaBil  ny  first  niidiirMtoing  of  publick  works  Was  atnongst 
ili]r«>^k>iR^  wHIihi  lesstlKiA  H  iflyle  of  the  plac^  whete  t  hadd 
Mf  fim  belage»  9#  or  3S  ye&tv  AlHde,  in  seekiVige  of  coaks  for 
ikotown  of  Denbigh. 

Touching  the  dtoWMd  larid^  near  your  lyTinge,  there  are 
nanye  Ihingt  oomiderahle  fhtrdft.  lii'  to  be  gay nedv  which 
will  hatdKn  be  peiffbrtned  without  great  stones,  which  wa^ 
pleiMaAili  «t  the  Weighty  M  ^el!  as  w6od ;  and  great  sums  oi^ 
moBty  w  be  apeet*  nOI  tniftdhHld,  bnt  thbosands-^and  llrst  of 
all  hia  Majeaty'ft  lfiler««t  fnost  be  got  As  for  myself,  t  am 
grewir  into  yttrs,  atid  full  of  botiness  here  at  the  mynes,  the 
mer  al  London,  and  ethet  places— my  wecklie  charge  being 
abote  9(NH. ;  which  maketh  me  rerie  anwillinge  to  undertake 
anie  other  worke ;  ao4  the  least  of  theis,  whether  the  drowned 
lands  or  mynes,  re^oifeth  a  whole  man,  with  a  large  purse. 
Kobfe  Bir,  my  desh*e  is  great  to  see  yoa,  which  should  draw 
me  a  farr  longer  waie  ;  yet  such  are  my  occasions  at  this  tyme 
hert»  for  the  scttiinge  of  this  great  worke,  that  I  can  hardli^ 
be  spared  one  how  re  in  a  dale.  My  wiefiT  being  also  here,  I 
cannot  leave  her  in  a  strange  place.  Yet  my  Iotc  to  publiqne 
works,  and  desire  to  see  you  (if  God  permit)  maie  another  tyme 
drawe  me  into  tliote  parts.  Soe  with  my  heartie  comendations 
1  comitt  you  and  all  your  good  desires  to  God, 

Your  assured  loving  couzin  to  command. 
Lodge,  Sept.  8,  1616.  HUGH  MYDDLETON. 

This  grand,  and  noble  df^sign,  that  apparently  failed,  for 
want  of  proper  encouragement,  and  which  it  was  well  ob- 
served, would  require  "  a  whole  man  with  a  large  purse,'*  has 
lately  been  undertaken  by  a  gentleman,  whose  capacious  and 
liberal  niimi,  not  only  embraced  individual  remuneration,  bnC 
national  utility.  W.  A.  Madocks,  Esq.  formed  first  a  scheme 
of  regaining  a  portion  of  land  on  the  western  side  of  Traeth 
mawfj  whi«h  he  realised  about  ten  years  ago.     Recovering 

from 


ftea  the  Mft  bjr  an  embaidoBent  of  earth,  bmt  two  mifei  in 
b«gth»  woA  of  Tarioos  breadth,  a  lract»  eonpriaiag  nearly  nilHH 
lees  handred  acras  of  rich  land;  which  bow  produces  mwe 
loxoriafll  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  clov^er,  Itc.  To  this  lig 
affixed  the  appropriate  'name  of  Gisn^wr.  Such  %  successAil 
iaraa  kidocfd  Mr.  M.  to  attempt  the  more  arduous  task,  (s(  ro^ 
covering  the  greater  part  of  the  drowned  lauds  withm  Ae 
Traeth  oif  wr,  by  f  xteodiog  an  embankment  right  across  i^  from 
side  to  side.  In  the  year  1807,  he  obtained  a  grant  from  ther 
'  crown,  resting  in  him  and  his  heirs,  or  aisigns,  the  whole  of 
these  sands,  Pont*aber'Glas-llyn  to  the  point  at  G€st  Thebold' 
design  was  shortly  after  commenced»  and  is  now,  1810^  ahaeil^ 
executed-  This  embankment,  is  formed  of  soil,  and-  stoiiei^ 
obtained  by  blasting  the  circamjacent  rocks,  and  which  atw 
drawn  in  tntms  on  iron  railways,  from  each  extremity,  or  car- 
ried io  small  Tessels.  Unforeseen  accidents  al  first  occorredj 
discouraging,  but  not  presenting  insurmountable  obstacles. 
The  materials  often  sunk  into  the  sand,  or  were  washed  out  ef 
their  positions  by  the  violent  action  and  redaction  of  the  tides. 
To  obviate  these  difliculties,  a  strong  coarse  kind  of  matting 
was  formed  of  rushes,  growing  abundantly  on  the  adjacent 
marshes.  This  was  secured  by  means  of  stakes,  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  with  the  heavy  stunes,  thrown  down  upon  it, 
apparently  forms  a  solid  and  durable  foundation.  The  extent 
of  the  line,  from  north  to  south,  is  about,  a  mile;  the  breadth 
of  the  embankment  at  the  base,  one  hundred  feet,  and  at  top 
thirty.  On  tlie  eastern  side  of  this  a  turnpike  road  is  intended 
to  be  made,  fur  the  purpose  of  forming  a  communication  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  Traeth,  a  new  channel  has  been  cut,  to  divert 
the  waters  descending  from  the  mountains  to  a  tide  bridge,  con- 
structed of  slate  stone,  comprising  live  -  arches,  which  form  so 
many  sluices,  stopped  by  double  gates,  shutting  towards  the 
sea  in  an  angular  position.*     These  are  intended  to  move  auto«y 

matically, 

^  In  the  river  sides  of  these  are  drop  floodgates,  or  hatches,  ilidhig  i». 
groove*,  for  the  future  purpose  of  irrigating  tbi;.  recovered  Uodt. 
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matically,  closing  with  tbe  influent  tide>  and  opening  occ»* 
Monally*  with  the  refluent  hack  water.    This  grand  undertak* 
in^  in  September  last,  1810,  was  accomplished,  except  about 
one  hundred  yards,  nearly  in  tbe  centre,  the  bank  haying  been 
carried  on  from  each  extremity.    The  filling  up  of  this  small 
chasm,  is  considered  the  trying  point;  for  as  the  water  course 
lutt  been  nanrowed,  the  operations  have  been  impeded.    At 
ficst^  an.attempt  was  made  of  uniting  the  two  ends,  by  means 
of  arches,  formed  with  large  loose  stones;  and  filling  up  the 
•pertures^  one  by  one ;  but  this  having  been  found  impracti- 
cable«  firomlhe  sea  sweeping  several  of  tkem  away,  the  former 
pim  of  throwing  down  stones  at  each  end,  was  again  adopted, 
nurough  this  gap  the  tide  ran  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  tre- 
■undous  force ;  and  the  most  favourable  sts^te  of  it  must  there- 
fore be  chosen,  for  the  completion  of  ^e  work.    It  does  not 
however  appear,  when  this  desideratum  is  effected,  that  every 
ebstacle  will  be  removed.    For  it  is  observable,  the  embank- 
^Bient»  liaving  been  principally  composed  of  loose  rocky  frag- 
nents,  the  tide  in  both  its  influent  and  refluent  state  runs  through 
in  several  places.    The  question  therefore  seems  to  be  dubious^ 
irhether  or  not  the  sea  will  be  propitious,  or  unpropitious  to  the 
design.    Shoifld  it  throw  up  by  deposition  a  quantity  of  sand, 
so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,'or  shelving  heap,  against  the  em- 
bankment, the  work  may  probably  stand  forages;  but  if  in  its  va- 
garies the  sands  should  be  sbifled  to  another  quarter,  the  action 
and  re-action  of  back  and  front  waters  must  inevitably  mar  the 
whol^.     This,  however,  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  desired  may 
never  happen,  as  every  lover  of  his  country  and  admirer  of  use- 
fol  projects,  will  most  cordially  wish  the  patriotic  spirit,  that 
commenced,  may  see  a  successful   issue  to  the  great  under- 
taking ;  and  be  rewarded  by  the  fine  estate  it  was  intended  to 
realize.    The  quantity  of  land,  that  will  be  thus  regained, 
should  the   scheme  happily   succeed,  is  about  five   thousand 
*  acres,  exclusive  of  what  will  in  consequence  be  drained  or  se- 
cured from  the  injuries  of  floods :  out  of  which  land  so  drained 
and  secured,  Mr.  M.  will  be  entitled  to  one  fifth  part;  or  a  por-^^ 
tien  of  the  annuil  value  to  that  amount  Qa 
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On  a  portion  of  the  former  regenerated  tract,  nine  f?et  be* 

YS«ath  low  water  mark,  stands  the  small  town  of  TaaMAOOC* 

The  shape  is  an  oblong  square,  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  K]f^ 

^   handsome  market  house,  orer  which  are  good  assembly 

rooms.    On  the  other  sides  of  the  area  range  the  houses,  which 

«re  recently,  and  well  built.    A  small  church,  in  the  pointed 

style,  is  situated  on  one  side  of  an  intended  new  street;  and  on 

tile  other,  a  neat  place  of  worship  for  Protestant  dissentera» 

Thos  Mr.  M.  seems,  with  a  truly  tolerant  spirit,  to  hare  eo* 

dearotrred  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  his  new  town^ 

with  respect  to  their  religious  tenets;  in  a  commercial  riew 

also,  by  the  establishment  of  a  bank;  and  the  traveller  is  not 

fbrgotten:  for  exclosire  of  sereral  other  public-houses,   the 

Tirenndoc  Arms  is  a  respectable  and  comfortable  hm.    Sereral 

good  houses  hare  been  lately  erected  in  the  vicinity;  and  at  a 

small  distance  from  the  town  is, 

Taht  te  alt  the  residence  of  WitKam  Alexander  Madac^, 
E$q,  This  is  a  neat  modern  mansion,  constructed  on  a 
plan  indicatire  of  considerable  architectural  taste ;  and  efe« 
rated  on  a  lofty  rock,  overlooking  the  town,  amidst  flourishing 
plantations,  together  with  its  singularly  neat  lodge,  assumes  a 
picturesque  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  way  from  bence> 
towards  Beddgelert  lies  for  some  distance,  under  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  great  height,  full  of  chasms  and  fissures;  and  afler 
heary  rains,  or  long  continued  frosts,  immense  masses  arc  de- 
tached from  the  impending  precipices,  and  fall  with  a  treraend« 
ous  crash ;  bestrewing  the  margin  of  the  road  with  numerous 
fragments  of  rock,  and  at  times  some  are  of  sufficient  magni- 
tade,  to  obstruct  the  passage.  This  road,  extending  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  Traeth  mawr,  when  the  tide  is  at  flood,  from 
the  effect  produced  by  such  a  fine  piece  of  water,  and  the  op- 
posite scenery  of  the  Merionethshire  coast;  affords  a  very  de- 
lightful ride  to 

3  D  PoNT- 

*  Tbis  place,  lately  risen,  at  it  were,  out  of  the  tea,  it  twenty  milet  south  of 
CAemarroD,  nineteen  sonth-west  of  Capcl  Carig,  ten  nmtik  of  Harlech,  and 
teveo  west  of  Beddgelert 


Wl 
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PoNT'AiiBii-GLASLLYN.*  This  bridge,  which  connect 
narvoiishire  with  Merionethshirej  and  tbrms  the  principal 
commuuicatioa  betiieen  the  two  counliesst  consists  oC  one 
ivrde  slotic  arch  of  tliirty  feet  chord,  thrown  over  a  roaring 
water  fall,  and  struck  from  two  perpendicular  precipices;  d 
however  exhibits  nothing  exiraordinary  in  the  structure ;  but 
the  scenery  around  is  most  magnificuntly  striking,  "  Here," 
nays  Mr.  Wyudliam,  "  we  paused— the  grandeur  of  the  scent 
before  um  irapiesseJ  a  sjleut  admiration  on  our  srn&es.  We  al 
length  moved  slowly  onward^  contemplating  tlie  wDiiderfuI 
chasm.  An  impending  craggy  cliff,  at  least  800  feet  high,  pro- 
jects from  every  part  of  its  broken  front,  stupendous  rocks  of  tlic 
most  capricious  forms>  and  8badow»>  a  most  translucid  torrent, 
which  rages  like  a  cataract  amid  the  huge  ruins  fallen  from  the 
mountain*  The  disjointed  fragments  of  the  opposite  declivity 
crushing  their  mouldering  props,  seem  scarcely  prevented  from 
overwhelming  the  narrow  ridge,  which  forms  the  roadf  on  tht 
brink  of  the  Wood.  The  romantic  iuiaginaiioii  a^  Salvator  liosit 
w^as  never  fired  with  a  more  tremendous  idea^  nor  has  his  ex* 
travagaiit  pencil  ever  produced  a  bolder  precipice."  J  Nothing 
is  opposed  to  the  cycj  but  a  series  of  the  rudest  clifls,  consist- 
ing of  similar  -strata,  divided  by  a  serpentine  chasm*  and  nu«ed 
tier  upon  tier,  high  piled  fi-om  earth  to  heaven,  thejr  seem  to 

bid 


*  Thii  b  frr(|,ucatly  denominated  the  DeriTi  Bridge,  an  nppcllittion,  that 
4ppeAr»  ta  liavc  originated  la  nil  crrgr  of  the  Author  of  ''The  L«ttrri  froia 
Soowdon/*  wlio  ItJi*  confounded  It  witb  Pcirt  ar  MmtMck,  ia  tkc  cootiiy  of 
Cardigan;  m  ttnukMe  >rch  ettcnding  ovfr  a  much  HAirower  and  dcep«t 
ebifm^  The  description  there  given  hai  misled  many  a  trnvcilef^  who  lika 
Mr.  Bingicy,  hod  pievioatly  expected  to  "  see  in  arch  thrown  across  a  deep 
narrow  vaUeyt  and  hanging  ft)  it  were  in  mid  air ;  but  how  disappointed,  ta 
find  it  a  bridge  very  tittle  out  of  the  usual  form/* 

t  Thit  roKd  whicti  lo  late  ai  Mr^ennant't  Yttlt*  after  being  fortned  w^iu  ti- 
ered ihte  labour*  ha«  lately  t>rco  sufficiently  widened  to  pemiir  carriages  la- 
pBii  aacli  other,  and  ii  bounded  on  the  lower  I'ide  wHh  a  ttone  walL 

f  A  Gentleoian's  Tour  through  Monnoiitliih ire  and  WaUf*  p.  15tf« 
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bid  defiance  to  the  trayeller's  adyance^  and  prohibit  all  further 
accets  to  the  alpme  heights  before  him. 

"  Fled  arc  fairy  views  of  hill  and  dale. 
Sublimely  thron'd  on  tlie  steep  mountain  brow 
Stem  Nature  Irowns  ;  her  desolating  rage 
Driving  the  whirlwind,  or  swoln  flood  or  blast 
Of  fiery  air  imprison'd,  from  their  batie 
Has  wildly  hurl'd  th'  uplifted  rocks  around 
The  gloomy  pass  where  Aberglasllyn's  arch 
Yawns  o'er  the  torrent.    The  disjuinted  cragt 
0*er  the  steep  precipice  in  fragments  vast 
Impending,  to  th'  astonJAhcJ  mind  recal 
The  fabled  horrors  by  dcmoniuc  I'urce 
Of  Lapland  wiaards  wrought,  who  borne  upon 
The  whirlwind's  wing,  what  time  tl)e  vest  sea 
Dash'd  against  K^urwegia's  clitfs,  to  solid  mass 
Turned  the  swollen  billuvrs,  and  the  o'er  banging  waves 
Fix'd  e'er  they  fell." 

With  every  deference  to  the  learned  translator  ofGiraldus^from 
the  tenor  of  the  narrative  this  must  have  been  the  spot^  ivh«r« 
several  of  the  princes  of  Meirion's  people,  received  from  arch- 
bishop Baldwin,  the  sign  of  the  cross;  and  this  extraordinary 
pass,  the  scenery,  that  induced  the  monk  to  observe,  •'  This 
territory  of  Conan,  and  particularly  Merionyth,  is  the  rudest  and 
roughest  district  of  all  Wales;  the  ridges  of  its  mountains  are 
▼ery  high  and  narrow,  terminating  in  sharp  peaks,  and  so  ir- 
regularly jumbled  together,  that  if  the  shepherds  conversing 
together  from  their  summits  should  agree  to  meet,  they  could 
scarcely  effect  their  purpose  in  the  course  of  the  whole  day."* 
Through  this  astonishing  ravine  flows,  or  rather  tumbles^ 
a  broad,  and  at  times,  a  powerful  river,  formed  by  two  streams^ 
issuing  out  of  several  lakes  on  the  south-western  side  of  Snow- 
don;  one  of  which  is  denominated,  the  G/a5-/^ii,  or  blue-lake, 
from  its  waters  frequently  assuming  that  colour  by  the  reflection 
of  passing  clouds.  A  little  above  the  bridge,  is  a  small  cataract, 

2D3  or 

•  Hoare'i  Giraldus,  Vol.  11.  o.  78. 
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or  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock>  which  forms  a  remarkable  sal* 
mon  leap.  Here  travellers  are  frequently  amused^*  by  ob- 
serving the  fish  in  the  season,  making  their  efforts  to  surmount 
the  barrier,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  in  the 
sandy  shallows.  A  salmon  fishery  was  established  here  at  a 
very  early  period.  The  salmon  was  esteemed  the  most  valu- 
able fish  among  the  Welsh,  enumerated  in  their  list  of  game, 
and  received  the  cognizance  of  the  laws,  for  its  preservation. 
-The  weir  at  this  place  was  vested  in  the  crown,  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  fourth,  from  whom  it  was  rented  by  Robert  ap  Me- 
redydd.  It  is  now  private  property,  let  to  some  fishermen,  for 
a  small  annual  rent.  Near  the  bridge,  in  the  circumjacent  lofty 
cliffs,  are  several  vertical  shafls,  which  have  been  sunk  in  quest 
of  copper,  and  several  adits  or  levels,  driven  for  draining,  &c. 
Though  the  ore  obtained  was  a  grey  sulphate  of  copper,  of  a 
rich  quality,  yielding  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  metal ;  yet, 
till  very  lately,  little  advantage  was  derived  from  the  concern. 
^  company  some  time  since  obtained  a  lease  of  the  mountain 
from  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  having  placed  an  intel- 
ligent agent  in  a  house  near  the  mines,  and  erected  a  stamping- 
mill  with  other  machinery,  the  work  is  now  conducted  with 
\spirit,  and  promises  to  become  a  profitable  speculation. 

Every  step  in  this  sublime,  and  unrivalled  pass,  unfolds  new 
scenery ;  the  strata  assume  all  shapes,  and  all  colours,  from  the 
lightest  grey  to  the  darkest  hues  of  brown  and  black :  and 
when  the  sun  emerges  from  behind  the  enveloping  clouds,  the 
variegated  summits  are  enriched  with  the  most  brilliant  tints  of 
light,  and  gold.  The  mountains  now  diverge  and  open  into  a 
kind  of  trivium,  where  three  narrow  vallies  meet.     Near  the 

conflux 

•  It  is  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  seldom  before  October,  that  the  Salmon 
leave  the  sea,  and  press  up  towards  the  fresh  water ;  hence  the  disappoint- 
nient  of  many,  who  have  in  the  tvtnmer  months  "  waited  on  the  bridge  for  a 
eonnder&ble  tine,  m  order  to  tee  the  fish  perform  the  feat  of  agility."  They 
effect  it  by  bending  their  tails  to  their  months,  thus  forming  a  circular  spring, 
end  then  giving  a  sadden  jerk.  This  property  is  alluded  to  by  the  piscatory 
poet.  Anfonins,  in  his  admirable  descriptive  poem,  intitred  "  Mv^iU." 
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conflux  of  the  Colwyn  and  the  Glasllyn,  stands  the  small  y'iU 
lage  of  Bedi^leri.  Here  was  once  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  for  monks  of  the  Augustine  order  ;*  the  foundation  of 
which  Tanner  ascribes  to  the  last  Llewelyn :  but  except  Bard- 
sey>  this  was  probably  the  most  ancient  monastic  institution  in 
North  Wales.  For  it  appears  from  grants  of  lands,  made  by 
diFers  benefactors,  that  it  subsisted  long  prior  to  that  period : 
and  Rymer  recites,  in  his  Fa»dera,t  a  charter  in  which  certain 
lands  were  bestowed  on  it  by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  who  com- 
menced his  reign  in  the  year  1194.  A  traditionary  account, 
recorded  by  the  bards,  states  that  he  was  the  founder,  and  that 
on  a  most  extraordinary  occasion.  The  prince  had  a  hunting 
seat  at  this  place,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  a  wolf 
entered  the  house,  and  Llewelyn  returning  first,  was  met  at  the 
door  by  his  favourite  greyhound  Gelert,;^  whose  mouth  was 
cohered  with  blood.  The  prince  alarmed  at  the  circumstance, 
hastened  to  the  nursery,  where  he  found  the  cradle  overturned, 
and  the  ground  wet  with  gore.  In  his  momentary  alarm  for 
the  fite  of  his  infant  son,  supposing  it  had  been  killed  by  the 
dog,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  the  animal  while  caressing 
his  master.  But  what  was  the  consternation  of  the  latter,  when 
on  turning  up  the  cradle,  he  fouud  his  son  alive,  and  sleeping 
by  the  side  of  the  wolf;  which  had  been  slain  by  the  faithful 
and  vigilant  Gelert.  The  circumstance  appears  to  have  had 
such  an  efiect  on  the  prince's  mind,  that  he  erected  a  tomb  over 
the  dog's  grave,  on  the  spot,  where  subsequently  the  conven- 
tual diurch  was  built,  which  was,  from  this  incident,  denomi- 
nated Bedd  Gelert,  or  the  grave  of  Gelert.  Here  he  also 
2D  3  founded 

•  Mr.  Penoaut  says,  "  There  is  reason  to  suppose  they  niijihl  have  been  of 
that cUn,  called  Gi^'trtmrs;  aad  consUted  of  both  men  and  women,  who  lived 
under  the  aame  roof,  but  strict iy  separated  from  each  other,  by  a  wall ;  as  I 
discovered  a  piece  ol  ground,  near  the  cliurcit,  called  JDo/y  lAeian,  or  the  meor 
dow  of  the  nun.'*    Tour  in  Wales,  Vol.  II.  p.  S.*).^. 

i  Tom.  11.316. 

i  This  dog  hud  been  a  present  to  Llcwel^ni  from  hit  father-in-Uw>  king 
Jolin. 
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founded  a  monastery  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  as  a  grateful 
offering  to  divine  Providence^  for  the  preservation  of  his  child. 

In  the  year  1289  it  was  severely  injured  by  fire,  when  Ed- 
ward the  First,  by  his  sole  munificence,  repaired  the  damages ; 
and  bishop  Auian,  as  an  inducement  for  benefactors  to  come 
forward,  and  enable  the  prior  to  use  his  accustomed  hospitality ; 
remitted  by  an  indulgence,  forty  days,  of  any  penance,  they 
might  previously  have  been  enjoined,  for  past  transgressions. 
.It  was  given  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  1535,  to  the  Abbey  of 
Chertsey  in  Surry ;  and  the  annual  revenues,  at  the  Dissolution* 
amounted  by  Dugdale's  valuation  to  72L8s.  8d.^  by  Speed's 
691.  3s.  8d.  No  part  of  the  building  now  remains,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable the  present  church  has  at  times,  been  repaired  out  of  the 
ruins. 

The  village  consists  of  a  few  straggling  cottages,  aqd  one  little 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  was  a  few  years  past  the  only  place, 
where  the  traveller  could  obtain  refreshment.  He  will  now 
find  a  comfortable  inn,  with  excellent  accommodations ;  whether 
he  proceeds  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage :  and  a  more  pleas- 
ing, or  convenient  station  he  cannot  take,  for  making  excur- 
sions to  some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  this,  and  the  ad- 
jacent county. 

After  passing  between  the  two  small  lakes  of  Llyn  y  cader,  and 
Llyn y  Dynaichcn  the  fine  expansive  piece  of  water,  called  Llyn 
Caivtl/yjij  presents  itself,  at  the  foot  of  M ynydd  mawr,  a  vast 
precipice,  receding  inwards  in  a  semilunar  shape,  forming  a 
bold  barrier  to  the  lake,  which  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  leoi^th,  and  nearly  three  quarters  in  breadth.  The  waters 
are  so  translucid,  that  the  reflections  of  the  passing  clouds  over 
its  surface,  in  iliflcrent  state  of  weather,  produce  a  highly 
pleasing,  and  diversified  effect.  Cawellyn  abounds  with  the 
red  char,*  the  Salmo  alpinus  of  Linuaius,  a  fish  peculiar  to  alpine 
lakes.  The  char  fishing  generally  commences  about  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  and  continues  for  a  month;   sometimes 

longer. 

*  In  Wthh  Torgoch,  or  red  bellies. 
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longer.  They  are  caught  with  nets,  no  instance  having  been 
recorded,  of  their  having  been  taken  by  angling.  Calm  frosty 
weather  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  sport,  because  it  is  the 
spawniDg  season :  for  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  fish  keep 
in  deep  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  They  are  about  eighC 
or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  considered  delicious  eating.  At 
the  end  of  the  lake,  on  a  lofly  rock,  that  constitutes  a  part  of 
Mynydd  mawr,  stood  CaslcU  Cidwm,  one  of  the  forts  erected 
for  the  defence  of  this  avenue  into  the  coantry  ;  the  other,  long 
since  demolished,  was  situated  at  Nant,  near  the  foot  of  Moel 
Eilio. 

NAMTasmall  neat  mansion-house,  standing  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  road  upon  a  pleasing  elevation,  is  a  seat  and  occasional 
residence,  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Williavu,  BarL 

Beyond  a  mountainous  pass  called  Drwsy  coed,^  are  two  fine 
ezpanBCS  of  water,  adjacent  to  each  other,  denominated  LUrmieu 
NtmllCm  From  tliese  by  the  traveller  reverting  his  positiim,  and 
looking  through  'the  vista,  the  summits  of  Snowdon  appear  full 
in  view;  and  from  these  Wihon  sketched  his  grand  and  inimit- 
able painting,  of  that  prince  of  mountains.  ' 

To  the  north  east  of  Beddgelert  the  mountains  re  rode  from 
each  other,  leaving  a  small  opening,  which  constitutes  the  Iii^hly 
romantic  pass  of  Nant  IIwynan,  or  Nant  Gwi/nant,  the  vallvy  of 
waters.t  This  Mr  Pennant  styles,  "  the  mostbeaiitil'ul  vule  in 
Snowdonia;  and  truly  for  six  miles  of  the  extent,  its  picturesque 
features  stand  unrivalled.  It  aflbrds  such  multifarious  scenery, 
composed  of  luxuriant  meads,  watered  by  expansive  lakes, 
2  D  4  whence 

*  The  strata  about  tbii  place  exhibit  itrong  indications  of  minerals,  and  a 
very  large  raining  concern  for  copper,  was  some  ^ears  since  carried  on  tur  a 
time;  boC  from  the  mine  being  exbausted,  or  the  low  price  of  the  metal,  the 
work  was  abandoned :  and  (he  proprietors,  it  is  said,  found  tllcmiL4vc^,  ou 
cloiiiigthe  account,  considerable  losers  by  the  undertakings. 

t  **  Possibly  J^antkwtfnen  might  bo  originally  Nant  Gwynen,  (twy  meaning 
water,  and  nen  the  top,  or  summit,  which  may  be  rendered  water  falling  fmrn 
Above;  or  perhaps  Nanhwyntn  might  derive  its  name  from  Ovy  nant  i.  c. 
The  watery  vale."    Williams's  Observations,  &c.  p.  50. 
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whetice  issue  nameroas  streaoiij  ihsA  ineaiid^  lowaHs  the  sea; 
tnd  circumvented  by  august  boundanei^  fknely  cl^jibed  «'4tii 
wood  far  up  their  sides^  above  which  they  lift  their  bare  and 
fugged  summits  to  the  skies  in  all  the  diversky  of  colouring ;  so 

ihat  the  beauty  and  order,  so  admirably  described  by  the  elegant 
Masoa^  are  here  actually  exhibited  to  the  eofafitured  iriew. 

"  Vifid  gTccn^ 
Warm  brawn*  and  black  opake,  the  foreground  Van 
CompicuouA,     Sob«r  olive  coldlj  insrks 
TtiQ  lecfmd  d'lstniicr.     ThcTrce  the  thrrd  deetinft 
In  ftoftf  r  blue,  ur  leuening  tUU,  ii  loti  id 
Paiotettt  ptrplei'* 

About  a  short  mile  up  this  valley,  oti  the  left,  rises  a  loRy 
rock  forming  part  of  the  mouJilain  barrier,  on  wbfch  it  is  said 
Voriigan  had  his  residence  previous  to  his  final  retreat  from 
the  persecution  of  his  subjects,  to  Nant  Gwrlheyrn  in  the  vicinity 
afNefyn.  This  he  bestowed  upon  his  favourite  soothsayer, 
Amhrosius;  and  the  spot  slill  retains  the  appellation  of  Diuoi 
Emrys,  cjr  the  fort  of  Ambrossius,  called  in  Wesb  Mcrddin 
Emrys,  On  the  top  of  this  precipitous  rock^  is  a  considerable 
areaj  the  accessible  part  of  which  is  defended  by  two  large  ram- 
parts: within  thisJ  are  the  remains  of  a  stone-building,  about 
^en  yards  in  length;  and  the  walls^  though  built  without  mor- 
tar, appear  very  tivick  and  strong.  Ni^ar  this,  a  place,  allusive 
to  the  magical  story  of  Vortigero  and  his  court,  is  called  Celiy 
(Uvjiniaidj  or  the  cell  of  the  Diviners. 


Here,  *'  Proplictic  Mcflin  tale,  wbcn  to  Hie  Britiili  king 
The  changes  Jong  k>  come,  aukpicioualy,  he  told* 
And  from  the  top  of  BriHi,  to  high  atid  woiid'roiu  ficep 
Where  Diftas  Emria  M&oi!,  shewed  wheee  t)»e  teqient  l<Ni|;ht» 
The  whiU  (hat  tore  ftie  rtd,  from  %» hence  ihe  proplict  wrougtit 
The  Briton'i  jad  deeiji  ttiti*  th^n)^  to  ensure,"* 

Thti 

*  Dra jtim*!  Poljrotbion  Soag.  X.  where  in  Seldca's  ootei  wUJ  hf  f/>ttttd  a 
CtirimiiA  Aj«d  circMfmtautiat  nccaufM  oflhii  wonderful  ^ertoiuige,  and  hit  aa* 
pcmatufal  cx[iluib,    MuUicw  of  WesUuiuMfr  ha#abo|tven  aUiug  deUU  qf 

1 


Tbis  Bierddoi  it  repreienied  in  legtndaiy  ttory,  is  the  toil 
^  a  TesUl  TirgiDf  begotteq    by  an  imaihus:    conaequentlj 
txAxmA  with  mincnlouft  and  predictive  powers  ;*  and  nnmeroos 
prophecies  are  attributed  to  bim,  the  copying,  or  recital  ef 
which*  was  prohibited  by  the  conneil  of  Trent.    Bat  die  tra* 
Teller  will  pleasurably  tarn  away  from  the  recollection  of  such 
absurditifesj  toTJewthe  beautiful  JL^^DtiMf,  filling  thevtM* 
with  its  expansiTO  waters;  ftToored  for  a  large  end  well-fla* 
Yoared  trout;  and  afibrding  the  ei&cts  of  contrast  and  vi? iditj' 
to  the  sorrponding  scenery*    Two  miles  beyond  this  rises,  with 
nnwieldy  bnlk,  Y  Artm,  under  which  is  a  romantic  hollow,  de« 
jdominaled  Cwm  Lian,  extending  on  the  left  towards  Snowdon^ 
whose  summit  .is  here  finely  risible  between  the  intervening 
moantains.    |ifamerous  trees,  issuing  out  of  the  rocky  clefts,  at 
the  feet  aadsides,  tend  greatly  to  relieve  the  eye  firom  the  fijb" 
tiguing  dull  oniformity  of  the  mountain.    At  the  same  time  m 
neat  modem  mansion,  embosomed  in  woods,  with  a  small  lawn 
in  front*  forms  a  fine  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake.    The 
mountains  here  converge,  but  soon  recede,  and  another  lake 
Lfym  GwynmUti  presents  itself  to  view.    This  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  nearly  fills  the  valley,  leaving 
little  more  than  space  for  the  continuation  of  the  road.     Near 
this  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel,  erected  and  endowed  by  a 
JMr.  Join  WilHams,  a  goldsmith  in  London.^     Near  the  upper 

part 

,^  latter  traiu  of  cMracter,  in  the  life  of  Vortigem ;  and  a  full  deicriptioa 

of  Merlin*!  prophecies.    Tliese  written  in  prose,  were  translated  into  Latia 

by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ;   and  an  English  edition,  4lo.  was  pablisbed^ 

with  bis  life  annexed,  in  London,  1641. 

*  Merddin  appears  to  have  been  an  able  roatberoatician,  astronomer,  and 
poeC,  i|iia1iftratioiit  safficient  to  obtain  for  him,  in  the  days  of  genera]  igno* 
rtacst  llie  uswof  magicimn.  He  was  probably  bard  and  coonsellor  to  Ver- 
tifern,  at  be  sobseqoentlj  was  to  the  successor  of  that  prince,  AmbrotiMb 
who  bestowed  upon  bim  the  honourable  distinction  of  his  own  name. 

tTUs  lake  is  denominated  Uyn  Gwintdd,  in  Evans's  map  of  North  Wales. 
I  Bora  in  this  vale,  he  went  on  adventures,  in  early  life,  to  the  metropolis, 
yiAftm  be  aecaronlated  a  considerable  fortune,  and  then  retired  to  his  native 
place^  to  Apend,  in  religious  quietude,  the  remainder  of  his  dajrs.  He  was  a 
datingnisbed  celtcciing  antiquary  ;  and  the  person,  it  is  said,  who  furnished 
MicSael  Drajtoo,  the  poet,  with  Leiand*!  postbaasoas  papers. 
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part  of  the  vale  are  two  immense  fragments  of  rock,  one  of 
which  is  in  shape,  like  the  gable  of  a  large  house ;  and  far  ex- 
ceeds in  bulk  the  enormous  Bowdar  stone,  near  Derwentwater 
ill  Botrowdule.  Here  the  mountain  barrier  diridef,  opening 
into  Nantperis,  and  further  into  Nant  Cerrig ;  on  the  right  the 
lofty  Shiabod  lifts  his  dark  brown  head,  and  on  the  left  is  the 
cataract  Rhaiadr  Civm  dj/li.  It  consists  of  t^vo  distinct  water- 
fells,  formed  by  a  rivulet,  issuing  from  the  alpine  pool  in  the 
mountains  above,  called  Llyn  Llwj/daw.  This,  interrupted  by 
two  rocky  ledges,  breaks  in  foam  and  spray  down  their  broken 
fronts ;  and,  during  rainy  weather,  produces  a  grand  effect. 

Near  Llyn  Cawellyn,  about  tl»e  midway  between  Bcddgel- 
lert  and  Caernarvon,  is  tlie  usual  mode  of  ascent  to  Snowdon, 
near  which  is  a  small  iun,  the  residence  of  an  intelligent  and 
vseful  guide.  Mr.  Bingley  selected  this  for  one  of  hb  alpine 
excursions.  *'  We  first  ^i-^nt  along  some  meadows,  which  ex- 
lend  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  for  about  half  a  mile.  Leav^ 
ing  these,  after  some  time,  we  came  to  Bwlch  Cwm  Brwynog, 
The  hollow  of  the  vale  qf  Brwynog,  a  kind  of  gap  between  the 
mountains  which  overlook  that  vale.  This  place  is  reckoned 
about  half  way  to  the  lop,  and  persons  who  visit  the  mountain  on 
borse-back,  usually  ride  thus  far,  leaving  their  horses  here  to 
tlie  care  of  their  servants  till  they  return.  We  passed  by  Llyn 
Ffynnon  y  Gwas,  The  Servant's  Pool  The  path  I  found  all 
the  way  exceedingly  tiresome.  A  little  above  the  pool  I  had 
to  pass  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  immense  masses 
•frocks,  lying  over  each  other  in  almost  every  direction,  and 
entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.*  The  view  from  the  summit  I 
found  beyond  my  expectation  extensive.  From  this  point  the 
eye  is  able  to  trace,  on  a  clear  day,  part  of  the  coast,  with  the 
hills  of  ScotKiiul;  the  high  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland ;  aiul,  on  this  side,  some  of  the  hills  of  Lan- 
cashire. When  the  atmosphere  is  very  trannparent,  even 
part  of  the  couniy  of  Wicklow,  and  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of 

Man, 

•  A  track  late!  V  cat  for  the  passing  of  sledges  from  the  copper  mine  at  the 
f.HDt  of  (7.-M  ..  yCarnidJ,  liu5  in  some  degree  obviated  tbes,e  difficulUev 
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Man,  become  visible.  The  immccliately  surrounding  moun- 
tains of  Caernarvonshire  and  Merionethshire  all  scorn  directly 
under  the  eye,  and  the  highest  of  the  whole  appear  from  this 
itation  much  lower  than  Snowdon.  Many  of  the  vales  were 
exposed  to  the  view,  which,  by  their  verduro>  relieved  the  eye 
from  the  dreary  scene  of  barren  rocks.  Tiie  numerous  pools 
visible  from  hence,  betwixt  thirty  and  forty,  lend  also  a  varied 
cinracter  to  the  prospect.  The  mountain  itself,  from  the  sum- 
mit»  seems  as  it  were  propped  by  five  immense  rocks  as  bul- 
tressesi  These  are  Crib  y  Ddistill  and  Crib  Coch,  between 
Uanberis  and  Capcl  Curig ;  Lliewedd  towards  Nan  Hwynan ; 
Clawdd  Coch  towards  Beddgclert;  and  Lechog,  the  mountain 
which  forms  the  south-side  of  the  vaie  of  Llanbcris,  towards 
Dolbadarn. 

The  summit  of  Snowdon  is  so  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds 
Vid  mist,  that,  except  when  the  weather  is  perfectly  fine  and 
aetded,  the  traveller  through  this  country  will  find  it  some- 
what difficult  to  have  a  day  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  him  to 
ascend  the  mountain.  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  west  it 
is  almost  always  completely  covered ;  and  at  other  times,  even 
when  the  state  of  the  weather  seems  favourable,  it  will  oflen 
1>ecame  suddenly  enveloped,  and  w  ill  remain  in  that  state  for 
boon.  Most  persons,  however,  agree,  that  the  prospects  are 
the  more  interesting,  as  they  are  more  varied,  wlien  the  clouds 
just  cover  the  summit  The  following  description  of  the 
scenery  from  Snowdon  when  the  mountain  is  in  this  state  is 
perfectly  accurate : 

Now  high  and  swift  flits  the  thin  rack  along 

Skirted  with  rainbow  dies,  now  deep  below 

{While  the  fierce  sun  strikes  the  illumined  top) 

Slow  sails  the  gloomy  storm,  and  all  beneath 

Bj  Taporsus  exhalation  hid,  lies  lost 

In  darkness  j  save  at  once  where  drifted  rol^tt 

Cut  bj  strong  gusts  of  eddj^  ing  winds,  expose 

The  transitory  scene. 

liow  swift  on  either  side  the  gatber'd  clouds. 

At  by  a  kuddcu  touch  of  magic,  wida 

Eeaedt 
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Breed e,  ind  the  ^»r  lace  of  heaven  and  e&nh 

Appeaff.    Amid  live  t%it  hotaoa's  fctretcb^ 
I  la  rcsUeis  gaz^e  the  eje  of  tircmder  dmti 

O'er  (he  eipau^e ;  tuonntauis  on  mouoraim  pit'd^ 
And  wintimg  bavs,  and  promoniofie*  huge, 
Laketand  lueandermg  rtvert,  from  their  source 
Traced  to  the  diitant  ocean/** 

Mr.  Wamer,|  appears  tohafe  taken  an  unusual  direction  fof 
obtaining  a  vitw  of  the  scenic  grandeur,  exhibited  to  the  sight' 
from  the  summit  of  the  majcsUc  Sijoirdon,  The  pedestriiur 
and  his  companions,  attended  by  a  guide,  a^^cended  from  NanI 
Gvvynani,  keeping  to  the  left  of  Y  Aran  mountain  aboTe* 
C^m  Lian,  and  passsing  the  lofty  Llidiafr  ^  and  afler  bustling  and 
toiling  up  a  tremendously  rugged  steep,  in  two  houn  they  at- 
tained the  object  of  their  wishes,  a  prospect,  under  a  clear  sky, 
Crofli  Ihe  usually  cioud-capt  peak  of  Snovvdon*  Neither  of  these^ 
kowevcr,  is  the  preterr.ble  rAutc,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol 
jawing  brief,  but  useful,  directioni,  furnished  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  frequently  made  excursions  up  the  mountain,  and  re* 
iid«s  near  its  base. 

••  The  bcit  route  to  the  top  of  Snowdon  is  either  to  walk, 
nde  on  horseback,  or  take  a  chaise,  to  a  place  called  Cwm  y  Glo*' 
lianrug,  about  four  miles  from  CaemarTon,  and  a  good  raad| 
there  take  boat  tip  the  lower  Llan  Beris  lake ;  more  properly 
called  Llyii  Piidam  ;  then  land  on  the  little  isthmus  between  the 
pools ;  ju&t  below  the  old  castle.  Dot  Badarn^  take  a  guide  from' 
thence,  and  ascend  by  Caunant  Mawr,  the  great  chasm^  where' 
k  a  fijie  water- fall  5  climb  up  along  the  south -side  of  the  ridge 
•eparatiug  Llan  Beris  Hollow,  from  Cwni  Brwyuog,  another 
hollow  or  mountain  fl^t,  then  go  up  in  sight  of  Llyn  Du  W 
Arddu,  which  you  muKt  leave  on  the  right;  the  steep  rock^^ 
above  the  Arddu  Pool  Is  celebrated  amongst  botanists;  here 
the  Anthericum  serotinum  grows,  fitc.  then  you  ascend  along  aV 
iteep  place,  called  Llechwedd  y  Re,  from  thence  to  the  famous 

cold 

•  Binglej^  Norll*  Walei,  Vol.  1  p.  t5a-46f ,  «t€, 
t  Walk  tlir<jM£h  VValeiin  August,  1797>  p.  316* 


cold  spring,  or  weU»  which  it  within  a  mile  of  the  hightsi  pnctt 
CftUed  Wyddv^y  the  coiispicwNii.  Tho  ileep,  and  almost  jmm^ 
cosaible«  crags  on  the  nortk>8ide  of  this  highest  smmnit  of  Baam^ 
doi^  Clogwyn  y  Qsmedd,  are  well  known  to  botanists  aa  Am 
itthkals  of  rare  alpine  or  moantun  plants ;  bat  the  trsTefsi^g 
aad  dimbtfig  them  ia  Tery  haxardoiis,  and  often  dangeroos;  .sia 
they  are  in  general  very  slippery.  and»  after  rain,  Ikagmenia 
of  rocks  gire  way ^  and  roll  down  with  a  thundering  noise^l* 
Ihe  pools  below. 

"  The  distance  fitini  Dol  Badam  Castle  to  the  top  of  SaowdoU 
iaahout  fanr  miles.  The  mmal  ascent  now  ia  from  OaethUM 
peek  (Uyn  Cwellyn  in  Welsh,  anciently  called  Llyn  TasiK 
denni,  as  Leland  informs  us) ;  but  this  roote  is  very  boggy  tfai* 
wcC  a  some  places,  and  extremely  rocky  and  stony  in  othcii  r 
tkm  distance  from  this  pool  is  much  the  same  as  that  from  IM 
Badam  Castle^  i ia.  about  (bur  miles.  Another  ascent  begkm 
>bo«t  three  miles  on  the  CaemarTon  side  of  the  Bethgelert  read< 
this  ia  extremely  steep  and  dangerous,  as  the  ridge  ClawUl 
Coch»  along  which  yoc^  ascead,  is  not  above  two  yards  wide  far 
a  considerable  way,  and  yon  may  drop  a  stone  from  each  haiMK 
and  before  they  would  stop  they  would  be  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  each  other ;  as  one  would  roll  a  mile  on  the 
west  side,  and  the  other  the  same  distance  to  the  east''* 

Mr.  Pennant  took  the  most  eligible  of  these,  and  proceeded 
by  the  side,  accessible  from  Nantperis,  which  he  thus  pleat* 
ingly  de^ribes.  **  in  the  coarse  of  our  ascent,  saw  on  the  lefi^ 
above  the  cwn^  Moel  y  Cynghorion,  or  the  hill  of  CounciL 
Fam  through  Bwlch  y  Macs-cwm,  and  skirt  the  side  of  Sn 
don,  till  we  reach  Bwlch  y  Cwm  Brwynog,  where  the  \ 
becomes  very  difficult,  on  account  of  its  vast  steepness.  Pee- 
pie  here  usually  quit  their  horses.  We  began  a  toilsome 
inarch,  clambering  among  the  rocks.  On  the  Ufk  were  the ' 
precipices  ever  Cwm  Brwynog,  with  Llyn  du  yr  Arddwy  at 

thehr 


ia  a  hMtc  ftbi»  tlaiS  dieiaguiilied  and  cnincflt  Brtlhh 
eeHsvjr,  tk«  Rct.  P«t«r  WiUiMns,  rector  of  Uuirsf  «id  Uftaberiti 
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their  foot.  On  our  ri^ht  were  ihose  over  the  small  lakes  Uytt 
Glas,  Llyn-y-Niiclroodd,  and  Llyn  Goch.  The  last  is  the  high- 
est on  this  ftide  of  the  momiiain;  and  on  whose  margins^  w# 
were  told,  that,  in  days  of  fairies,  those  diminutive  gentry  kept 
their  reveb.  This  space  between  precipice  and  precipice, 
formed  a  shoot,  and  no  very  agreeable  isthmns,  till  we  reached 
a  verdiint  expanse,  which  gave  us  some  respite,  before  we  la- 
bored up  another  series  of  broken  cra|rs:  after  these,  is  a  se- 
cond smooth  tract,  which  reaches  almost  to  the  summit,  which, 
by  way  o(  pre-eminence,  is  styled  Y  WTi^DDFA,  or  The  Con- 
flptcuQui;.  It  rises  almost  lo  a  point,  or,  at  best,  there  in  but 
•ne  room  for  a  circular  wall  of  loose  stone^  within  which  travel- 
ier&  usually  take  their  repast* 

The  mountain  from  hence  seems  propped  by  four  vast  but- 
tresses; between  which  are  four  deep  cwms,  or  hollows:  each, 
excepting  one^  has  one  or  more  lakes,  lodged  in  its  distant  bot- 
tom. The  nearest  was  Ffynnon  Las,  or  the  Green  Well,  lying 
immediately  below  us :  one  of  the  company  had  the  curiosity 
to  descend  a  very  bad  way  to  a  jutting  rock,  that  impended 
over  the  monstrous  precipice;  and  he  seemed  like  Mercury 
ready  to  lake  bis  Oi^'ht  from  the  summit  of  Atlas.  The  waters 
uf  Ffynnon  Las,  from  this  height,  appeared  black  and  unfa- 
Ihomable,  and  the  edges  quite  green.  From  thence  is  a  suc- 
cession of  bottoms,  surrounded  by  lofty  and  rugged  hills,  ih€* 
greatest  part  of  whose  sides  are  perfectly  mural,  and  form  tht 
most  magniBcent  amphitheatre  in  nature*  The  Wyddfa  is  on 
one  side;  Crib-y-distill,  with  its  serrated  tops,  on  another; 
Crib  Goch,  a  ridge  of  fiery  rednt*ss,  appears  beneath  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  opposite  to  it  is  the  boundary  called  LliwedtL 
Another  very  singular  support  to  this  mountain  is  Y  Clawdd 
Goch,  rising  into  a  sharp  ridge^  so  narrow,  as  not  to  aiford 
breadth  even  for  a  path. 

The  view  from  this  exalted  situation  is  unbounded.     In   a 
former  tour,  1  saw  from  it  the  county  of  Chester,  the  higli  hillA 
of  Yorkshire,  part  of  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land: a  plain  view  of  the  Isla  of  Man;  and  that  of  Anglesey 
5  Uy 
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Jay  extended  like  a  map  beneath  me,  with  e^ery  rill  Tidrie. 
I  took  much  poiiw  to  tee  thU  prospect  to  advantage :  sat  up  aft  • 
Arm  on  the  west  till  about  twelve,  and  wa)ked  up  the  whoh 
ivay.    The  night  was  remarkably  fine  and  starry:  towmfdi 
jBom>  the  stars  hded  away,  and  left  a  short  interval  of  darfe- 
I»es8»  which  was  soon  dispersed  by  the  dawn  of  day.    The  body 
of  the  sun  ap|)eared  more  distinct,  with  the  rotundity  of  ikft 
moon,  before  it  rose  high  enough,  to  render  its  beams  too  bril- 
liant for  our  sights    The  sea  which  bounded  the  western  part 
was  gilt  by  iU  rays,  first  in  slender  streaks,  at  length  glowing 
with  redness.     The  prospect  was  disclosed  like  the  gradual 
drawing  up  of  a  curtain  in  a  theatre.    We  saw  more  and  more^ 
till  the  heat  became  so  powerful,  as  to  attract  the  mists  from 
the  various  lakes,  which,  in  a  slight  degree,  obscured  the  pros- 
pect.   .The  shadow  of  the  mountain  was  flung  many  miles^  and 
shewed  its  bicapitated  form;  the  Wyddfa  making  one,  the 
Crib-y-distill  the  other,  head.    I  counted  this^time  between 
twenty  and  thirty  lakes,  either  in  this  county,  or  Meirionedd- 
ahire.    The  day  proved  so  excessively  hot,  that  my  journey 
cost  me  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  my  face,  before  I  reached 
the  resting-place,  after  the  fatigue  of  the  morning. 

On  this  day,  the  sky  was  obscured  very  soon  after  I  got  up. 

A  vast  mist  enveloped  the  whole  circuit  of  the  mountain.    The 

prospect  down  was  horrible.    It  gave  an  idea  of  numbers  of 

abysses,    concealed  by  i  thick  smoke,   furiously  circulating 

around  us.     Very  often  a  gust  of  wind  formed  an  opening  in 

^e  clouds,  which  gave  a  fine  and  distinct  vista  of  lake  and  ▼«!- 

ley*    Sometimes  they  opened  only  in  one  place ;  at  others,  in 

.  many  at  once,  exhibiting  a  most  strange  and  perplexing  sight 

.  •f  water,  fields  rocks,  or  chasms^  in  fifty  difierent  places.  They 

then  closed  at  once,  and  left  us  involved  in  darkness;  in  a  sttiall 

time  they  would  separate  again^  and  fly  in  wild  eddies  round 

the  middle  of  the  mountains,  and  expose,  id  parts,  both  tops 

and  bases  clear  to  our  view.    We  descended  from  this  Tarious 

•cone  with  great  reluctance ;  but  before  wc;  reached  our  hones, 

■a  Ihoadentorm  overtook  as.    Its  rolling  among  the  mountains 

was 
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wa*  inexpre&tilily  awfal,  the  rain  uncomEDonly  heavy.  We  r^ 
mouiut'ti  our  horses,  antj  gained  the  bcHtom  with  great  hasard* 
The  little  rilb,  which,  oa  onr  ascent,  trickled  along  the  gollifs 
on  the  sides  of  the  taotmtains,  were  ik)W  swelled  into  torrents ; 
anil  we  aad  onr  steeds  pawed  with  the  utmost  r!9C|iie  of  being 
flwe{>t  away  by  these  sudden  waters.  At  length  we  arrifed 
loie^  yet  sufi^cleiilly  wet  and  weary,  to  our  former  q««inefai^^^ 

"  Sons  of  the  tvorld  from  busjr  towni  and  care. 
Here  greet  ffvgeia  in  unminted  air, 
Catch  frofn  her  a  miles  the  vivifving  flames 
And  griiteful  boast  a  rencv^nted  (^aise. 
Here  Nature  pridet  in  charms  tu  3/011  nnknowm, 
Formi  thtt  rare  |ilatit  aud  rears  Uie  Eagie's  throne^ 
Where  Oceaa,  Man  and  Moaa-^bouiTdlcsa  tUemea 
Can  realise  e*ea  Fancy's  wildest  dreams. 
Here  rivers  rushing  from  the  upland  Uke, 
With  di  It  ant  roar,  on  rural  stilbcsj  break  ; 
N«»w,  slow,  screoCr  the  pbcid  correnw  creep, 
NoWf  roll  terrific  from  the  ihreateniiig  steep  ; 
While  rijU  unitumbered  Ail  the  fluid  train 
And  prnudl^  roll  ivith  Ogwcu  to  tlic  Main,"t 

Llotd. 

Snowdon^  from  ancient  testimony,  appears  to  hare  been  held 
in  as  high  veneration  among  the  Britons,  as  the  celebrated  Ida 
among  the  Cretans,  and  Parnassus,  connected  with  classic  fame, 
of  the  Achaians.  Like  that,  it  is  bifurcate,  having  its  Nis$a 
and  Cirrha,  its  Crib  y  drMill,  and  y  wyddfa;  and  was,  doubtless* 
an  object  of  adoration,  and  invocation  from  the  following  pasft- 
age^  included  in  a  series  of  Triambrics,  each  tennmatinn^  with  a 
moral  precept;  supposed  to  be  the  Engtymont  or  verses  by 
which  the  Bardic  instructors  inculcated  upon  the  minds  of  iheir 
auditors  their  oral  Ethics. 

-'UytJ 

•  Pcnoint's  Tonrs,  VoK  11.  p»  33* 

f  **  The  quajvtitj  of  water  wliicb  flows  from  the  lakes  of  Snf»*'4oiiia  ia  very 
cotTsiderable  j  so  much,  (hot  1  daubt  not,  but  colitctiTelj  ihej  ifoold  exceed 
the  waters  of  the  I'hamcs  before  it  eqcgU  tbo  flm  of  the  occaa."  Pctmaiil*t 
Tooii  in  Wales,  V«^L  XL  p.  3;^8, 


Nagjnidcliriedjcatrawn."  . 

4«Ki««Mi'byi«tii«hftnr«iUgNfr/iti'r'/i   n  ^i   vi'^fif^  »   jfrjl 

'  ncScdrain^  t((y  the  teMihsot^j^  ^  Gnckte/  6llnr tflloSMIrtr tlWiiBilF^ 
pied  momltiahid  and  mers.  It  is  certttin  tti^y  j^&ld  a^pat^lil 
tieaei^tSdn^to  them,  and!  soirie'  were  held  pi^ciiHmiriif  a^tM.  ^ 
the  pT«i^t  day,  it  is  dtid,  and  by  Yiitoy  tielii^Ved^lfaal  whdev«» 
tii^^^sftofght  upon  the  fop^xtf  Sii6wderi,  ^Hfl^Wtfla^iip/ltart^^ 
inspired/  a^  those  who  bt^itfife'  ^eii,  Bf  Mttfi^f  iStp'im  tiM 
WllofApono.  ^»       Z'^?*  ^    p.,..  .*.^,  t- 

"  Hjere  too,  Hi«  Bi^ds^  ;«!rlici|  mvit;  cj^ai|a'4  l^a,  "f!"!^* 
The  straip  that  ga^e  to  .other  days  the  deed, 
lavoVd  the  Ht^  the  verse-tnjpinng  iprtngy* 
^    "  '  A^dqahted  earth  <m£U'pttii^*«'riftin^#^;'^  ^ 
1     »tn  now,  uAknoWn  to^^eoMiii^atitfg  tmii '  V ^      '^^ 
.1     Svoe^aifal  plant  m^fieel  thin  chiHingiafep'i    - 
r  BJ«jf ,  had,  noieen,  the  vlUagv  oak  bfneatb^ , , .  s 
Or  bloom,  unheeded,  on  the  harren  heath :        ,, 
And  though  its  tints  Depcession*s  mists  may^hroud. 
Some' beam  may  yet  pervade  tuMncumMnt  cloua, 
^         Souse  friendly  hand  its'glftSUin^  d^fes  mliy  s^tead,'^'''^ 
•  And  shew  its  Moom  on  ¥Hn,'§  gtyM  bed/'  -     '  '^  '^ 

'>LftoT»J"' 

Hie  following  description  of  a  descent  into  the  vale  of  Lian- 
beris  seems  elucidatory  of  the  mountains,  poet-making  powers. 
"  Occasional  gusts  of  wind  which  now  roared  around  us,  swept 
away  the  pitchy  cloud,  that  involved  particqlar  spots  of  the 
mountain,  and  discovered,  inpmediately  below  us,  h^g?.^ock^ 
abrapt  preisi  pices,  and  profound  hollows,  exciting  emotions  ot 
aatomhment  and  awe  in  the  mind,  which  the  eye  darting  down 

2E  an 

*  Aaasiber  of  these  tetrmmlMC  stanzas,  each  ending  with  a  mqral  refleo- 
tiofii  mnm  collected  by  Llywarch'  Hen,  a  Cambriaa  prtoce ;  and  hate  beea 
tnnstitod  byltfr.  William  OireA:  a  work  previoutly  alladed  to  in.th^ 
Beauties. 
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an  immense  descent  of  vacuity  and  horror,  conveyed  to  it  un- 
der the  dreadful  image  of  inevitable  destruction." 

NAXTFBiiiSj  SO  justly  celebrated  for  its  sublime  and  diversi^ 
lied  scenery,  is  a  highly  picturesque  valley*  bounded  by  the 
base  of  Snowthn^  Cejn  cwm  g^fr,  the  Oiyder  fawr,  and  bach,  and 
the  two  Lliders ;  all  ranging  in  the  scale  of  first  rate  mouotains* 
The  upper  part  is  narrow,  through  which  a  terrible  hor*e  path* 
ascends  aver  craggy  rocks,  by  what  is  termed  Gorphwy^fa^  or 
the  resting  place,  whence  is  a  view  of  the  valley  which  con^ 
•ects  those  of  Nant  Hwynant,  and  Cape  I  Cerrig.  Down  the 
Centre  of  this,  denominated  Cxciti  glas  or  the  blue  vale,  the  rocks 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  on  each  side;  and  millions  of  huge 
fragments  of  every  size  and  shape,  detached  by  some  violeat 
convulsions  of  nature,  lie  rudely  scattered  at  their  base,  form- 
ing  a  grand,  but  forbidding,  fore-ground.f  This  part  of  the  val- 
ley assumes  no  character,  but  that  of  a  desolated  waste,  no  fea* 
tures  of  softening  beauty,  none  of  those  interesting  charms 
which  arise  from  sylvan,  or  cultivated  verdure*  But  rocks, 
towering  above  rocks^  till  their  summits  reach  the  clouds, 
which,  by  their  gloom,  often  add'sublimity  to  the  scene.  Within 
these  arc  deepened  hollows,  flanked  by  towering  basaltic- 
shaped  columns.  In  some  parts  three  or  four  of  these  ranges, 
rising  above  each  other,  exhibit  the  most  fantastic  outlines  ima- 
ginable* Receding  in  the  dt«(taticef  as  they  ascend  in  height, 
and  ever  varying  in  forms,  and  tints,  the  traveller  is  interested 
at  every  step,  by  their  awfully  impressive  grandeur.  Through 
this  tremendous  glen,  extending  four  miles,  an  alpine  torrent, 

issuing 


*  The  nobility  «t)d  gentry  of  Hie  county  hnve  bud  it  for  Bome  Lime  in  con- 
ic mpUtion,  to  Qtalcc  a  turnpike  road  tb rough  i)u%  vaUcj,  to  commtiiiioate  witl 
tbe  one  extending  from  Cape  I  Cerrig  w  BedeigcleTt.  When  Ihii  h  htcovu 
J>}iibed,  the  iraveUer  in  Cuemarvunf bite  will  have  no  feBson  to  eomplaiii  ob 
the  subject  of  roadi. 

f  Atnong  ibesc,  an  immense  stone  has  fallen,  §o  tbal  two  of  it*  lidci  form 
•a  angle  wicb  the  ^nnd.  Thir,  by  an  addittoua]  imafl  inclostire,  ttrtDe  time 
tfnee,  termed  at  vn  hatodty,  or  fummer  residence,  tor  a  worasn  of  the  a^Jt* 
senltrilUgc. 
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i««iiig  frottl  dMi  htet  abofe,  rathit  4iiwil  ite  rtipeKrinn  kmb 
foaming  and  roaring  f>Tec  the  Irage  nwitea  pf  ?ock»,  whicb  par^ 
tially  impede  the  progress  of  its  waters*  to  the  lakes  bebw. 

The  village  pf  Llambbris*  titiMiled  where  the  cwvi  opens  to^ 
wards  the  nortln  and  enlivened  by  soiM  narrow  iretdatit  stiipt^ 
and  a  few  trees,  the  laggering  rear  of  its  once  notable  sylma 
beaiaty ;  includes  a  small  gronp  of  misefabln  rottiges.  Hit 
^ame  is  derived  from  Pm9,  a  saint»  and  cardinal  who  livoi 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centory ;  a  ton  of  Helig  ap^  GtaFi 
nog.  The  valley  is  narrow  and  almost  straight^  nearly  fillei 
ivith  two  small  lakes^  celebrated^  prerious  to  the  opening  of 
(he  copper  minest  for  the  abundance  of  the  rei  and  goldm.ckm\ 
The  iqpper  lake>  about  a  mile  in  lengths  and  nearly  half  one  in 
breadth,  though  the  least,  is  the  finest  piece  of  water.  Tb« 
depth,  if  said,  in  places,  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  yards» 
The  other  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  bnt  so  narraw,  84  !• 
ftfsume  leather  the  appearance  of  a  river,  than  a  lake.  Between 
these  a  communication  is  formed  by  a  sti«am,  and  oat  of  the 
lower  issues  the  river  Ry  thel,  which#  after  flowing  in  an  irreg«i» 
br  disused  manner,  assumes  at  Caernarvon  the  name  of  SeionUr* 

On  a. rocky  eminence,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  iake% 
stand  the  ruins  of  Dolbadem  CoHle,  so  denominated  from  hav^ 
iog  been  erected  on  the  verge  of  a  piece  of  land,  called  F»^ 
dem'M  meadow.  This  fortress,  by  the  constmction*  is  evidently 
of  British  origin,  and  probably  the  same  which  some  bistorlanli 
describe  under  the  appellation  of  Bere  Castle>  seated  in  a  mok 
rass  of  this  county ;  and  which  was  inaccessible,  but  by  a  siii^ 
gle  causeway,  carried  through  the  narrow  and  rugged. defiles  of 
the  mountains.  It  was  doubtless  built  to  defend  the  pass 
through  Nantperis,  into  the  interior  of  Snowdonia ;  but  who 
was  the  founder,  or  at  what  period  it  was  erected,  is  not  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Pennant  observes,  "  that  it  was  evidently  a  Welsh 
prince.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  Padarn  Beisrydd^  son  of 
IdwaL'*  If  so,  the  era  of  its  erection  must  be  referred  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.*     When  well  garrisoned,  and  provi- 

S  £  2  sioned, 

•  There  wcrs  three  sovereigns  ever  Cwjuedd  of  tliip  nsus  U^  J^nk^ 
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•ioKedt  it  Gwrmed  a  barrier  capaMe  of  long  and  obstinate  reaiflt- 
ance;  and  appears  to  haTO  been  frequently  appropriated  as  a 
state  prison.  ^ 

Cwm  Crock,  with  bis  brotber  Llewelyn,  had  been  appointed 
la|he  North walltan  throne,  by  the  election  of  the  Welsh  nobi* 
Kly  and  gentry,  conTened  for  securing  the  lineal  descent  in 
British  consanguinity.  But,  dissatisfied  with  a  co-partnership 
in  the  gc?ernment,  he  induced  his  younger  brother,  DaTid,  to 
iain  him  in  an  Insurrection,  and  engage  in  hostilities  against 
IJewelyn,  who  bad  been,  by  the  same  authority,  invested  with 
a^moiety.  -  The  three  brothers  having  taken  the  field,  a  most 
itBguinary  conflict  epsued,  in  which  the  insurgent  princes 
were  defeated,  taken  prisoners,  lodged  in  confinement;*  and 
within,  the  walls  of  this  fortress,  Owen  miserably  languished 
twenty  years.  Daring^  the  long  warfare  maintained  by  Owen 
Olyndwr,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  Dolba- 
dern  Castle  was  occasionally  in  possession  of  each  party,  and 
laften  warmly  contended  for  as  the  master  key  into  Snowdonia. 
- .  The  present  remains  cover  the  whole  summit  of  the  elevation* 
and  consist  of  foundations  of  the  exterior  i>uildings,  and  the 
keep  or  citadel.f  This  is  a  circular  tower  constructed  of  the 
laminated  schistose  stone,  abounding  in  the  vicinity,  and  ce- 
mented with  very  strong  mortar.  The  inner  diameter  is  about 
twenty-seven  feet,  the  height  about  ninety,  and  thickness  of 
the  walls  eight.  It  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  stories, 
exclusive  of  a  vaulted  basement,  used  as  a  dungeon ;  a  few 
broken  steps  serve  to  shew,  that  the  intercommunication  was  by 
a  spiral  staircase. 

An  insulated  hill,  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  lake,  has  upon  it  an 

agger 

who  reigned  from  A.D.  703  to  728 ;  Idwal  Vocl,  wbo  saccceded  to  thesove- 
tefgnty,  A.D.  913,  and  died  in  944;  and  Idwal  ap  Mcirig,  who  was  tiaia 
while  defending  the  Ulund  of  Monu,  bj  the  Danish  iavader  Si^e^Oa  in  the 
year  994. 

•  Warrington'sHistoryofWales,Vel.  II.  p.  137. 

f  The  place  hat  long  formed  a  ruinou«  heap,  for  Leland  describes  it  as  ia 
a  dilapidated  sute.  "  There  is  yet  a  peca  of  a  tour,  where  Owen  GougK 
kieclirr  Co  Lluelen,  first  prince,  was  yn  ptixm.*'    Itinerary,  VoL  V.  p.  45. 
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agger  of  loose  stones,  once  a  British  fortification,  still  called 
Caer  Cwmy  G16, 

Haifa  mile  south  of  the  castle/  at  the  termination  of  a  deepr 
glen»  is  a  tremendous  cataract,  or  waterfall,  denominated  Otti* 
nant  mawr.  The  ledge  of  rock  is  more  than  sixty  feet  in  height, 
A  mountain  torrent,  from  Cwm  Brwynog»  rushes  through  a 
cleft  in  the  superiucumhent  rock;  and  after  issuing  in  a  straight 
line  for  a  feW  yards,  it  suddenly  takes  a  slaunting  direction, 
and  over  a  broad  portion  of  the  strata,  rolls  its  waters  with 
thundering  noise  into  the  vale  below. 

This  valley,  which  for  centuries  witnessed  the  most  sangui- 
nary  scenes,  is  now  become  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  the 
arts,  arising  from  more  pacific  times;  and  the  wealth  and  com* 
forts  obtainable  by  applying  human  energies  to  subjects  of 
science  and  utility,  instead  of  rapine,  plunder,  and  devastation. 
On  the  declivity  of  the  mountain,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lakes,  denominated  AUt  Dti,  or  the  dark  clifi^  is  a  large  slate 
quarry,  the  property  of  Thomas  Asheton  Smith,  Esq.,  situated 
high  among  the  rocks :  and  the  mode  of  conveying  the  slates  down 
the  almost  precipitous  descent,  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is 
singularly  awkward,  and  apparently  very  dangerous.  The  carts, 
each  carrying  about  one  ton  of  slates  in  winter,  and  two  in  sum- 
mer, was  drawn  down  a  serpentine  path  by  one  horse  in  front, 
and  one  hooked  on  behind,  to  counteract  the  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion, which  otherwise  would  endanger  the  whole.  A  better 
method  has,  however,  lately  been  adopted,  by  substituting  a 
loaded  sledge  at  the  tail  of  the  cart.  And  a  still  farther  im- 
provement, would  be  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  proper  appa-^ 
ratus  attached. 

The  slates  having  been  thus  delivered  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  are  carried  in  boats  down  to  the  end  of  the  lower  one, 
where  other  carts  are  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  Caemar- 
Ton,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  Ireland,  and  coastwise  to  vari- 
OQS  parts  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  former  case  Ihey  are  e9* 
rmpt  from  all  impost;  in  the  latter  they  pay  a  duty  of  about 
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thirty-four  lAmm^  per  ton,  or  the  ihousani.*  Elites  of  a  ge- 
neral size>  are  charged  both  for  tax  and  freightage  by  tale  • 
but  tho&e  of  Itrger  dimensionsj  as  duchesses^  countesses,  jcc* 
by  the  ton*  Tbese  therefore  arc  edged  and  weighed  on  the 
quay,  in  moveable  wooden  steelyards,  prevloDs  to  their  being 
put  01)  board  the  respective  vessels* 

The  \i' bole  of  the  slates  from  AH t-du* quarry,  are  not  sent  te 
the  port  of  Caernarvon ;  considerable  quantities  are  iaVen  en 
board  at  a  small  creek,  opposite  Moel  y  don  ferry,  down  to 
which  a  new  road  tor  the  purpose^  has  lately  been  opened 
from  the  quarry,  over  the  mountains. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  JakeSj  is  another  slate  quarry 
tailed  C^  M,  worked  by  a  company  of  gentlemen,  resident 
&t  Caernarvan. 

The  slate  strata^  forming  the  secondary  mountains  iu  the 
Snowdonian  range,  run  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south* 
west ;  but  those  in  the  former  line,  are  finer  both  in  colour  and 
quality.  The  quarries  at  Cilgymn,  in  the  parish  of  Llanllyfni, 
are  rather  coarse  in  the  grain  ^  and  of  a  strong  red  colour  ;  those 
of  Llandegai  are  exceedingly  smooth^  and  of  a  brillianl  blue  or 
slate  grey  ;  and  the  produce  of  Llanberis,  are  of  an  interme- 
diate quality,  and  generally  assume  a  reddish  purple  hue. 

This  interesting,  as  well  as  picturesque  little  Talley,  can 
boast  of  its  mineral  treasures.  A  valuable  fopp^r  mine  is  si- 
tuated on  the  side  of  the  upper  lake^  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Tillage.  Several  horizontal  galleries,  or  levels,  have  been 
driven  into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  b  composed  chiefly 
of  hard  whinstone,  and  horn  blende  schistus*    The  ore,  found 


in  i 


*  SUteiaad  rtooe  carried  by  coaitiog  i)«vigalion  from  Any  p&rl  ofGreit  Bri* 
tftJA*  ftre  lubjected  to  a  duty  of  twcoty  per  cent  on  the  value,  puyftbleat  the 
pOfft  of  delivery.  Thus  it  op€r«t«a  both  on  the  moteriiLl  a»d  the  carriage* 
This  datj,  « hick  amouotSp  on  ma  avsnger  to  one-tliird  the  £rsl  cm!  of  tb« 
article,  with  the  price  of  fieighl,  htti  tended  greatiy  t<)  throw  a  d««p  oatlta 
iTttde;  «n4,  were  it  ooifvr  the  frequent  evaiions^wodild  b«  itUi  mote  ittjojEiotti. 
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in  a  matrix  of  quartz,  ba  rich  sulphate  of  copper*  of  a  Bnt 
yellow  colour.  The  principal  leyel  i^  about  t\^o  huudred  yardi 
in  Irogtiij  setren  or  eight  feet  high,  and  six  wide.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  this  is  au  immense  lofty  cavern,  whence  ore  has  for- 
merly been  removed.  In  tlm  a  shafts  nearly  sixty-feet,  is  sunk  to 
a  metallic  bed  ;  and  near  the  bottom  another  iifty-tVet  in  depth 
extendi  to  one  below.  On  the  side  of  the  principal  cavern  is  a 
large  one,  apparently  exhausted^  or  what  is  termed  worked  out* 
The  ore,  procured  by  blasting  the  rock,  is  conveyed  along  the 
Jeret  in  stoall  waggons,  by  a  railroad,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
fiiifi«;  where  women  axid  children  are  employed,  in  breaking 
Ibe  lumps  with  hammers^  and  ^eparatin^  them  into  two  sorts, 
%iz*  the  richer,  which  is  imniediately  carried  down  the  lake  in 
Inittia,  and  shipped  for  the  fouuderies  near  Swansea;  and  the 
poorer  kind  that  undergoes  a  prefioUH  process  :  this  is  taken  to 
a  xtaniping  mill,  where  it  is  reduced  to  powder  by  means  of  »ix 
oaken  beams,  shod  at  bottom  with  iron  ^  thes«<placed  vertically 
iide  by  side,  ivithin  a  gauge  in  a  large  trough,  are  made  to  rise 
up  and  down  for  pulyerising  thu  fragments  of  ore,  by  the  power 
of  a  large  water  wheel.  This  powder  is  carried  by  artiticia) 
gtreams  into  seTeral  reservoirs,  where  after  repeated  decanta- 
tions,it  becomes  nufficiently  separated  from  heterogeneous  mat- 
ters ;  and  is  then  packed  in  bags  for  the  use  of  the  smelting- 
houses.  Some  of  the  ore  has  lately  been  roasted  here,  and  a 
few  pits  formed  for  making  ziment  copper^  like  those  already 
described  in  the  Ticinity  of  Parys  mountain^  in  the  island  of 
Anglcsea*  The  ore  obtained  is  in  general,  what  is  called  rich, 
on  an  average  worth  from  twenty  to  twenty -hvc  pound^'j  per  toOt 
But  the  value  consequently  varies  with  the  price  of  copper. 

This  mineral  enterprise  was  first ''  undertaken,  about  A*  D* 
1703  er  4;  and  though  a  vast  quantity  of  copper  ore  was 
found,  yet  it  fell  infinitely  short  of  rewarding  the  adven- 
turers/'* The  mining,  after  having  been  discontinued  for  some 
yearsj  was  resumed  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  from  Maccles- 

2E-1  field; 


*  WUIiAmi'i  Observvtiaui,  p,  64. 


Md ;  btil  It  {Witenl  Um  coiiMrn  k  ia  the  kandf  of  Bfir.  * 
.  Wright  of  Nampiwich.  BeloDgiDg  to  the  Bame.leiaeboldiico^ 
prietor,  18  another  miae>  lately  discovered,  almost  at  the  svBi» 
lirii  of  Saowdoo.  It  is  upoa  the  ridge  called  Ctoguyi^  jr 
jMdwy,  noteble  from  the  time  of  lUy  for  rare  and  carious 
ftlBts  $  and  affords  a  very  curious  geological  &ct«.  At  these, 
ibe  men  work  alternately,  that  is,  the  summer  half  year*  they 
Attend  to  the  mountain  mine ,  and  in  winter,  to  the  joQs^sitMM 
te-tho  vale. 

iiuLLAfi  Rug  and  Llandeiniolen,  parishes  comprise  a!  flat, 
lllit  not  champagne  country,  between  the  base  of  the.  inoaae 
Hdna  and  the  Menai.  The  view  in  the  retrospect  of  tbe  lake^ 
and  the  -inclosing  mountainous  scenery  forms  a  striking  ooDr 
4rast  to  the  broad  expanse,  which  now  opens  to  the  viib.  uf 
the  astonished  beholder.  Thus  ^piphatically  and  pictureaqiMdy 
described  by  a  very  pbsenrant  trajireller.  '*  In  the  conme  of 
0tat  descent,^'  says  Mr.  Aikin,  "  speaking  of  a  progress  ihnMigh 
Mantberis,  where  tj^e  rocks  ended,  Wje  arrived  at  a  plain  of  oon« 
aiderable  dimensions,  so  covered  with  large  rounded  firagmeDts 
of  rock,  as  to  resemble  the  plains,  where  Jove  is  &bled  lo  have 
overwhelmed  the  giants  with  a  shower  of  stones.  To  a  mine* 
-ralogist,  or  rather  a  geologist  it  is  very  interesting ; /Ae  rounded 
form  of  the  stones,  which  were  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
compose  the  varioas  rocks  of  Snowdon  and  its  vicinity,  natu- 
]rally  suggests  the  idea  of  the  agency  of  water  ;  especially  as 
•tlie  descent  is  inwards  tawards  the  sea,  and  the  plain  itself  not 
more  than  four  or  Eve  miles  distant :  the  size  alone  of  the 
•  stone  forbids  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  carried  to 
their  present  situation  by  man,  and  they  are  toofarofffiromthe 
inouutains,  to  have  rolled  down  into  the  plain,  where  .they  now 
lie.  Further,  the  soil  of  the  plain  is  like  other  a)lovial  soil, 
namely,  gravel,  and  sand,  or  shingle.''* 

The  antiquary  will  here  find  the  remains  of  several  fortified 
pofts,  constructed  at  an  early  period ;  of  which  Oinas  ZHnord^ 


*  Aikia'a  Journal  ^qf  a  Tsury&c.  p.  12ft 


aMpftkm  €hwr€k  of  (Uaadeiniolwi.  An  exttosi^  itremUSi^ 
younded  bf.two  ramparU  off  looMTstoiieft;  whieh  tre'agMi| 
htxk^bf  two  valla  formed  of  earth,  and  two  Tefjrdeep^fililEi 
A  circular  sloae  building  within  #aa  probably  tte  teal  iiiAw 
,eowmandant;  and  baa  moch  the  appearanoe  of  *  /ni^ii>ii> 
Mr^FttuiaBt  vnpposea  this  to  h^TO^  been  aSrhisb  potfr^  "lii 
4bBre  are  cirnuninaiitiai  yeaaoos'  Sat  aappeaiagd^  if  sot  ^gafUkf 
fU€t^bB4  b3r*ib0  Betnans^  to  liaire  -been  occupied  by  tbaft  ptb^ 
ifite^j  ]|ilits;betffcentw!0  efibeirohiiiffatalaeBiifiaihitffntiAf 
Bnimm  S^fommmrnDd  Omocimm;  and  the  ^aetltgea^  of  < pwild 
itendaail^  tbeBoBtian  jnoAnnery  MhroboMt^  lfa«»  oo^ 
. j iZiya IHmotdiiwigi'uivfaiim,  iafaid t^^have  been  a  pelaof^Mb- 
i0iiging^>to,thA  rlas«  Moitbuir^lliao  .4K>«eflBigw#    LhrwelywNip 

i:  ^Tothcieastof  tkacbombi sMtfTbichfaf^  seTeUl  anetewNilfl 
•lltfge  ye«r,treesi  ibnb  ^twenty  •seveA.'feiH  in  girths  isefaely  wmM» 
ficalledi^i^mofi  Cfigm  iiriAar,  or  Afthiir^a:  kttcfaen  water*  JEMi 
apriai^ibiwia  the  somrcie  of  the'.riTulet  CeginL  which  ddtfiM 
iti  wateM'tOf  the  Menai,  betweeil  Bangor  and  Penrhyn.  The 
qualities  of  the  water  are  salutiferous,  for  it  is  a  strong  chalji- 
beate:  aod  therefore  without  the  aid  of  a  miracle,  ortheim- 
Auenee  of  superstition,  it  has  doubtless  been  efficacious  in  M- 
nerous  cases,  arising  from  deblity. 

Vaenol  House,  delightfully  situated  in  a  noble  grore  of 
oaks,  between  Caernarron  and  Bangor,  is  the  residence  of 
ThawioB  Asheton  Smith,  esq.  It  is  a  hand.<tome  modern  sMfe- 
ture«  but  so  embosomed  with  trees,  that  it  is  only  visible  at  bna 
point  of  the  road.  The  principal  front  is  seen  to  most  advaii- 
|age  froin  the,Menai,. )Vhence  the  extensive  sloping  iatfttyin 
the  fore,  and  ^he  dense  woods  in  the  bacU  ground,  contrasted 
with  the  mwtiQ^e  prospect,  produce  a  most  delightful  qf* 
Ifect. 

Near  Vaeliol  is  a  serpentine  ravine,  of  rather  more  tbaila 
mHe,  extending  in  a  direction  from  the  sea  to  the  mountailis« 
failed  Nani  y  Garth.    This  was  the  valley,  t^at  afforded'  so 

1  iQU^h 


much  mirth  to  the  Wel&h  crai^ers^  archbiibop  bJdwtn  ftiid 

Giraldus  de  Barrio  who   trarers^d  Cambria  to  Ihe  year  1118^1 

preaching  up   wkh  ardent  zeal  the  service  of  the  crow;*  m 

which  sacred  service  the  former   fell  a  BucrtBce ;   having  Im^j 

nourably  and  religiouily  eaded  his  days  in  the  holy  bxid. 

On  their  progress  from  Bardsey  Island^  through  ilm  coonty, 
$bM  narrator  of  the  journey  proceed ji  thus  to  >tate :  **  the  arch^. 
Wallop  having  by  his  sermon  the  next  day,  induced  many 
aons  to  take  the  cross^  we  proceeded  towarda  fiatigor, 
through  Caeraar\*on,  that  is^  the  castle  of  Arvoti ;   it  is  caUedl 
^rvon,  the  province  opposite  to  Mdn^  because  it  is  sa  situated j 
with  respect  to  the  island  of  Mona.     Our  road  leading  ua  to  i 
^eep  valley,t   with  many  broken  ascents  and  de&centa,  we  dii« 
^mounted  from  our  horses^  and  proceeded  on  foot,  reheaniai 
as  it  were  by  agreement,  some  experiments  of  our  intended  | 
igrimage    to   Jerusalem.      Having  traversed   the  TalJey^ 
reached  the  opposite  side  with  considerable  Yatigue,  the  mroh« 
bishop,  to  rc^t  himself  and  recover  his  breath,  sat  down  on  an 
oak  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  violence  of  the  winds;  and 
relaxing  into  a  pleasantry,  highly  laudable  in  a  person  of  his 
approved  gravity*  thus  addressed  his  attendants :  *  who  amongst 
you*  in  this  company,  can  now  delight  our  wearied  ears  hf 
whistling?   which  ia  not  easily  done  by  people  out  of  breath. 

Oa 


*  As  their  diKourtoi  were  CBtirelj  deliverod  in  Latin,  the  effect  produced 
on  the  audience  must  bAve  ariKn  more  fmin  ihc  revercuce,  supentitioii  pn^s 
to  pompous  assuiupUoiit  ut  impt^rtinent  folly,  than  from  the  conTinctug  nature 
of  logical  dis^niihiuu,  or  the  persuasive  bLaodiibineaU  of  imposing  rl«- 
qtteitce. 

t  I  searched  i»  tarn  for  a  valley  which  would  iiuswor  the  description  here 
gifen  by  Ciruldas,  and  the  scene  of  so  miicli  plcasatitry  to  the  crosaden  ; 
for  neither  do  the  old  or  new  rond  fioiii  Cacmarroo  lo  Bmugor,  iu  any  w^y 
correspond  .  but  I  have  since  bceii  iiiforioed^  that  ihere  Is  a  vattry  called 
Nant  y  Garth  (near  ibe  residence  of  Ashe  ton  Siuilb,  Esq*  at  Vaenul*)  whjcL 
tetwirvateA  aiabobi  liail  a  laile't  diitance  from  ifae  Mcnai^  and  tberefore  not 
obterirabie  from  the:  niad  ;  it  is  a  serpentine  raviuc  of  more  than  a  mite,  141  a 
dixcctioa  towards  tlie  mouiitnuii,  and  piobabJy  tbat  whkh  the  crtttaders 
pasaed  on  their  joamcy  to  Bangor. 


Itre  iieu#  in  en  «djoHiing  wood,  of  t  bird>  wbich  man  tM  m 
wood-pecker  ;aidoeliers,with  greaK  pro}w4etyj  an mncfafc  Tkt 
fFOod^pecker  18  called  in  French^  piCi  iBUMk:ii^di  ttt  Mong  >bil^ 
peifotactes  oak  trees;  the  other  bird  i^  e^led  an  ammine^  imt 
tiie  golden  timts  of  its  feathers ;  and  at  cenftm  iemows  rttntiWi » 
ivreet  wHisHling  note,  instead  of  a  song.*  Some  pextotti  \mm 
tn^  remarkt^  lint  the  nightingale  was  nei^r  heard  miOM 
country,  the  archbishop,  with  a  signffk;ant«niito,  ref4M,^^M 
tf  gfatingale  followed  wise  counsel,  and  never  came  into  Wdot; 
%iit  ire,  miwise  cotmsel,  who  have  penetrated  and  gone  throngh 
it*  We  remained  that  night  at  Bangor^  the  metropolitan  see 
of  North  Wales,  and  were  well  entertained  by  the  bishbp^  «f 
the  diocese.f  On  the  nest  day,  mass  being  celebrated  by  the 
^il*chbish4»p  before  the  high  altar,  the  bitfbop  of  that  Bee>  st  iik 
'htttafici^  df  the  archbishop  and  idther  persons/ more  iDftpMi^ 
^Mt  than  pe^snasive,  was  compelled  lo  taleethe  OMM^  to  thib 
general  concern  of  all  his  people,  who  expressed  Hieir|pri6f  on 
^Ana^duion,  by  lood  and  lamentable  Tociferatiefis/'i     '  *^^ 

BANGOR, 

A  ciTr  which  derives  its  name,  from  Ban  superior,  Bnd^r 
^  society,  that  is  the  chitf  choir,^  received  the  additional  ap- 

peMati<«l 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  bird  here  alluded  to  by  onrilift* 
tbor,  aodet  the  title  of  aureolas.    AureoiusGalbula,  E. 

t  Goianaii,  or  Guy  Rafiyns,  Jean  of  WaUliam  in  Emcs,  and  eoniMorated 
to  this  flce,  at  Ambre&bury«  Wilts,  iu  Maj,  U77.  In  the  year  1188.  he  at^ 
tended  Baldwin  in  his  progress  through  Wales,  and  died  about  two  yeara  af- 
terwards. 

♦  Hoare's  Giraldus,  Vol.  II.  p.  84. 

f  On  the  first  establishment  of  Chrifitianity  in  Britain,  the  particular  aa- 

semblieit  of  people  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  were  designated  by  the 

'  •^llatibn  cdr,  a  cirde,  society.  Or  cTass.    Tttese  CtffM  aflerwatdt  reeenred 

the  name  of  their  respective  evangelical  instructors,  af  ^orCybi,coriHhid, 

eor  Detnial,  &c,  &c.  When  sny  one  ot  these 'were  invested  withparamoant 

1.  !  V  u        n   r^  j  MtUority, 


mn  C4£Jt?S.4RVn?l5(]f|tt^ 

|ic])aLton  of  vaivr  gi*eat,  to  dbtinguish  it  from  Bangor  Tsc^dp 
m  the  cfjunly  oJ^  Flint.  This  place,  if  reUancc  may  be  placed 
on  fibtoric  rcLords,  ha»  a  claim  to  high  antiquitv.  Lelajid^  from 
this  Chronicle  of  John  Harding,  atatts^  that  Conda^e,  tk  British 
lyrincei  erected  here  a  temple^  and  dedicated  it  to  Mirbert^a,* 
Tikough  na  notice  of  Baogor  appeair^  in  the  Itineraries,  yet  a 
grit  atone,  llirce  feet  four  inches  long^,  by  eighteen  inches 
brfi^d^  bearing  the  foUoiving  Eomiui  inscription  ws^  discovered 
H  Tycoch,  two  miles  distant  : 

N-V  M.N  C^ 
IMP-  CAESAR -M. 
AVREL- ANTOi\!NV'S  _ 

'♦^^''^PIVS    P     IX  ^  Ave -ARAB.  ^^^"^ 

r  eerim  aecoonW  however,  occurs,  till  ihe  year  535.!  Wktu 
Of  Deiniol,  son  of  Dinawd,  abbot  of  Bangdr^Ucaed, 
ftlmded' hare  «  Monastery,  and  made  the  place  a  ceUvtoi4li# 
fflte-^alitiltidiu 

-*ia  this|>1ace^  tlie  historian  Creasy,  says,  that  ^  Malgo  CenaQ^ 
■ot  long  after  built  a  city,  which  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation^ 
be  called  Bancor/'  It  was  here  that  this  prince,  better  known 
wider  the  name  of  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  A.  D.  553,  struck  with 
iMiorse  for  the  numerous  crimes  of  his  past  life,  resolved  to 
devote  his  future  days  to  the  austerities  of  a  cloister;  but 
^iekly  relinquished  the  design,  re-assumed  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment, and  returned  to  his  former  criminal  habits ;  con- 
tflnting  himself  with  converting  the  conventual  church  into  a 
cathedral  :  and  like  those  gentry,  which  Swift  humourously 
describes,  as  "  growing  wondrously  virtuous  in  their  old  age, 
make  a  sacrifice  to  God,  of  the  devil's  leavings;"  bestovring 
by  a  posthumous  bequest,  a  few  lands  and  franchises  on  the 
Biembers  of  the  chapter.f 

A  Castlb> 

fStUioritj,  over  certain  others,  it  assamed  the  distinctive  name  of  Bftii-cor,  or 
|d^  fppreroe  aoclety . 

•  CoUectanes,  Vol.  in.  p.  4«5. 
\  Wwington't  Hist,  of  Walci,  Vol.  I,  p.  X20. 


A  Castle,  was  erected  b^rei  in  the  reigA  of  WtllMi^fMi^ 
by  the  ceAtbnied  wunwryjffugk,  e^l  qfCkeiier:  wi^  m  rieilp^ 
ofcarryingon  with  greater  security,  and  protpeel  of  saccci4' 
his  marauding  designs  against  the  island  of  Anglesea;  This 
fortress,  which  has  been  generally  dveriookedi  flood  vpea^. 
precipitous  hill,  about  a  quarter  ol  a  mile  dtstant  onr*^<be  eatf 
of  the  present  city,  between  it  and .  the  Menai.  The  fennftc^ 
lions  of  three  sides  are  still  traceable,  extending  eih  tfaie  sondl^ 
east  side,  one  hundred  and  twenfy  yards;  on  Uie  soath«>wfilgt 
sixty-six;  on  the  north-east,  forty ;  and  the  fourth  was  so  nt- 
turally  strong,  as  to  render  any  artificial  defence,  inth^ly  no* 
necessary;  when  it  was  demolished  is  not  known  ;  jprobabiyi 
as  soon  as  the  earl  had  effected,  or  rather  abandoned,  bis  de^ 
sign.  '<» 

Tbe  Diocess  of  Bangor  arose  out  of  the  moiMslle  instihW 
tioB^  and  owed  its  constitution,  and  endowment,  ar  pi^Vidari|t 
noticed^  to  the  most  profligate  of  the'Northwallian  sd^eretgnit , 
Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  who  constituted  Dciniol  its^^st  b{8bo(KP<^ 
The  most  cdnerse  biographical  sketch  of  the  ttumefotts  sucoe*^ 
sors  to  the  9^e,  would  require  a  vohime ;  and'  to  fbmisha  mera 
list  of  names,  Would  be  incompatiblfe  with  the  nature  of  th'di  pre* 
sent  work.      -^  '    '  '  ,        .   ,     .  . 

What  the  original  extent  was,  ddcs  not  appear  npon  record. 
The  presentjurisdiction  comfyrtses  the  whoTe  of  Anglesea,  with 
Caernarvonshire,  e?^cept  the  ^afishes'of  Llysfacn,  Eglwya 
Rhfts  and  Llangystenlh,  whftVbelong  to  St.  Asaph  ;  and  Llati^ 
hehlic  annexed  to  the 'see  of  Chester;  more  than  a  moiety  rf 
Meriotf^thshrr^;' fourteen  pair&hesin  Benbighshire ;  and  ieycii 
inthe  c<!luntyof'Morttgomery.'  .    .• 

Foa  Ebci^Ks^tASfibAL  6oVfeRNMENT  it  IS  divided  Into  tbNP| 
archdeacdhries;  riz.  Bangor,  Anglesea,  and  MeriohAth';  aiil 
ten  rural  •  deaneries.  From  two  of  the  archdeaconries^  bein^ 
usually  held  in  commendam  by  the  bishop,  Merioneth  is  the 
only  one,  in  which  officialities  occur.  ThiU  includes  only 
fourteen  parishes,  and  the  archdeacon  appears  to  possess  no  fbr- 

thet 

*  Moni^  Antiqoa,  p.  147. 
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iher  posren,  thin  "  to  ¥iait  and  receire  the  anntta)  procura* 
tioiis  ;  he  being  obltgtni  to  return  Ibe  comp€ri&  and  d€ieci<i  into 
the  cDusLsconal  courL*^* 

Bf  cm«£  coEiipytauon  ibe  number  of  p^kri^thes  amounis  to  out 
bmidrcrl  m\d  Btwen,  and  by  another  to  one  hundred  and  twelTe ; 
ai'wliich»  Ihiny  are  iinproprjatlons.  Bui  excliaiTe  of  these 
may  be  added  divers  cbapels^  which  will  nearly  doable  the 
number^  for^  a£cording  to  Camden^  th^y  ave  what  have  been 
ganer^Uy  deemed  parochial  churches^  seventy -four  tn  Angle- 
»ea;  and  in  Caernanronshire,  sixty-eight. 

The  anniMii  revenues  of  the  Bishupric^  a§  valued  in  the  king^s 
booksi  amount  tJP  Hll-  16s.  3d.  Those  of  the  archtieaconry  of 
Bangfjr  to  iHl  6s-  3d.;  and  of  Aiigle&ea,  581  lOs.  7^1. ;  forai* 
ing  an  aggregate  of  239L  13s»  l-Jd.  ppr  annum.  The  prelale  if 
a  stitiVag^t  to  tlie  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury. 

Tbi^  diocese  was   very  conjsiderably   benefited,   by   bishop 
Anian^  who  f^ate  here  in  the  reigu  of  Edward  the  lir^t      H« 
being  in  high  favour  with  the  monarch,  obtained  various  pri%*i- 
legas  and  immunities;  and,  indeed,  as  the  tcaiporaliUe«  had 
been  confiscated,  in  the  time  of  Ht^nry  the  thirdi  wh^  little 
mow  belongs  to  the  bishopric,  may  be  said  to  have  been  acqair- 
ed  by  that  prelate.     He  procured  the  grant  of  Bangor  House 
10  Shoe-lane,  London ;  and  in  1S82,  for  the  better  support  of 
tfie  episcopal  dignity,  obtained^  by  letters  patent,  from  the 
Crown^i  the  return  of  writs,  waife,  strays,  &c.  in  lits  respective 
manors,  and  had  the  villages  of  Trefaynon,  Abydon,  and  Body- 
9han  anojexed.    And  further  in  the  year  1284,  £dw}|rd«  ajflerr 
I|rard3  the  second,  being  born  in  the  Castle  i»f  CaeroanroOt  the 
bishop  had  the  honour  of  baptizing  that  priacei  for  the  admi- 
lustration  of  which   sacrament,    he  received  a  great  of  the 
l^riesf  Porthaethwy  and  Cadnant ;  and  the  manors  of  Bangor, 
Castell-mawr,  Garthgogs,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  with 
Cantred  and  TrefFos,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.    Two  years  after- 
wards he  had  a  confirmation  to  himself  and  successors  of  a  ter- 

tiariaix 

*  Wi)lis*f  Siinrej  of  the  Cathedral  Cburch  of  Bangor,  p.  Sf. 
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tUrtift  portkn  of  ibe tithes,  nsuing  osttof  the  Usf's^ 
mills,  mi  lead  miaeft  in  Englaiid  and  Walas.*  And  having 
had  a  suirey  made  of  tenures  belonging  to  the  diocfse,  ho 
caused  the  same  to  be  registered  ia  tbo  eztept  book.  'Xho 
revennes  of  the  bishopric  are  principally  deri? «d  firoa  impvo* 
priatiotts  and  commendams ;  the  prelate  holdings  esLCJbiively 
of  the  archdeaconries  of  Anglesea  and  Bangoc,  the .  sineofre 
rectory  of  Uanrhaiader,  in  the  connty  of  Denbigh;  4o»  Llan- 
dyfiaam  in  the  Island  of  Anglesea ;  and  do.  Llanynys»  annesfd 
by  act  of  parliament  to  the  see  in  lien  of  mariuarks.i  ^y.^n 
ancient  cnstom  a  mortuary,  or  coffcpruau,  was  payable  U>.the 
bishep  of  Ihf  diocase.on  the  death  of  every  clergyman.  That 
wa^  his  btfthoffsf  or  mare,  gowii,  doak  or  signet,  ring,  in^ 
This  was  abolisbad,  and  the  above'prelmnent  voted,  as  a  com 
pensation,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.|  Besides  these  sourcft 
tbo.hisiiop  is  ontitled  to  several  chief  rents,  arising  out  of  divoff 
wnnrsi  vvu  JBdernandGogarth  in  Caernarvonshire,  LbnelidfMi 
in  ths  connly  of  Denbigh,  with  Uanddwyn  and  Trefbs  in  ASN 
l^esea^  the. hUftar  constitutes  the  ^qroi^  which  entitles  him  tn 
a  seat  ia  tborhoase^  Pears.  He  possesses  also  the  paironagn 
<rf!idl  the  livings  except  fourteen. 

.   Tna  CniirraE  consists  of  twelve  dignitaries.  v, 

L  Thiedean. 

2.  Ths 

*  Rotalm  WmlUflB  de  umif  \1,  14,  and  15.  Edwmrdi  prim, 
't  nese  wvre  m  kind  of  eccIefSasticml  keriott,  or  eustomarj  gifts,  after* 
wevd*  ehdised,  and  snowed  ts  m  deM  in  Uw,  by  the  roiniiten  on  tlit  deaA 
mi  «ajr  •f  Mi  |>«rfilmmer»;  ai  m  tort  of  evpistion  aitd  amends  to  the  clet|^ 
ien  tl»  ytnoaal.f^thea  and  other  aoslesiMddil  dvm,  wbkh  the  laity  da 
theif  |ile<|ipa  laight  haice  forgotten  orBef^leotfod  to  pajr.  For  this  pwps«^ 
after  thalimd't  beciof,  or  best  chattel  was  Uken  oat,  tho  sccuq^  hpiXymtfg 
served  to  the  charcb,  as  a  niortoary.  Anciently  it  was  called  SanUtceat, 
whidi  signifies  pecunia  sepolchralis,  or  syrabolum  animsa.  Subsequent  to 
the  conquest  it  received  the  denomination  <ff  cort-present,  because  the  raor> 
tvafj-beast  was  presented  with  the  body  of  the  decea^ed^  at  ihe  liiPSraL 
See  nore  on  this  subject  in  Dugdale's  learned  Histoiry  ef  Antiqaiti^^f 
Warwicksliirc,p.679. 

t  ISAM.  Stf,  c.^.  ../ 
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2.  The  bisbopt  as  archdemcon  of  Bangor.  "• 

3.  The  bishop,  as  atchdeacon  of  Anglesea. 

4.  The  archdeacon  of  Merioiielh, 

5.  The  prebendary  of  Lknfair. 

6.  The  pri^bendary  of  Penmynydd. 
7*  The  treanurer* 
^  The  chancellor, 
9.  The  precentor* 

10.  Canonic  us  prim  use* 

IL  Canonicus  secundus. 

12.  Canonicus  ten iiis. 
Of  these,  five  appointments,  tiz.  Numbers  B,9t  10,  II,  12,  a^ 
iincndoweil,  being  only  titular,  and  therefore  termed  Nihil  pr4 
hends  I  but  these  probably  in  the  era  of  popery,  had  considei^l 
able  emoluinents,  arising  from  the  corrodies^  pensions,  or  obln 
tion^^.  Two  vicars  choral^  perform  the  service  of  the  cboir,  beside 
which  are  four  lay  singing  men,  four  choiristcrs,  and  ten  chif* 
dren,  who  wear  surplices,  assist  in  chanting,  and  receive  out  of 
a  legacy,  left  by  I>i%  Glynn,  two  pounds  per  annum.  Previotii 
to  the  reformation,  and  for  about  a  century  afterwards,  tber«J 
was  another  description  of  ministers  attached  to  this  cathedr 
denominated  Conducts,  who  read  divine  service,  as  th4 
vicars  do  at  present,  and  received  their  maintenance  by  offer- 
ings, voluntary  contributions,  or  in  some  similar  manner. 

The  Cathehiial  of  Bangor  has  several  times  been  demolisli 
ed  by  the  political  rage  of  the   contending  parties,  whicli 
difTerent  periods  spread  devastation  and  dismay  over  thts  pa 
of  Britain,     In  the  year  1071   it  was  destroyed  by  the  Nof 
jDQns.*      When   king  John  invaded  Wales,  A.  D*  1210, 
aeized  the  bishop,  Robert  of  Shrewsbury,  before  the  high  altar/ 
and  compelled  him  to  pay  for  his  liberation  a  fine  of  two  hun- 
dred 


L 


•  Mr.  Pfennadt  layi  lliii  ytJiif ,  "  the  cathedriiT  was  destfojed  by  the  in* 
pnTg«Dt  Stam$t*  when  the  Norman  djnftsty  commenced,  in  lOfT^.  An  ertor 
f))iit  bas  cic«pf  d  the  uutice  of  tite  editor  of  ihe  bow  cditioc  of  "  Toiir»  m 
W%les." 


dred  kawki.*  It  tafiered  again  duriiig  tli€  reigns  o£  Henry  the 
third  and  foarth.  But  in  the  year  1408  it  was  lajkl  in  roins 
by  the  army  of  insurgents,  under  Owen  Glyndwr ;  in  whick 
dilapidated  state  it  remained  for  the  space  of  ninety  years : 
when  bishop  Dean  or  Denny  rebuilt  the  choir :  and  on  lits, 
translation  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  left  his  crosier  and  mitres 
of  very  considerable  value^  to  his  successor  at  Bangor,  on  odh- 
dition  he  woTsld  engage  to  complete  the  part  of  the  building 
already  begun.t  The  body  and  steeple  were  erected  in  the 
year  15S3  by  the  liberality  of  bishop  Piux  or  Sk^ngton,  as 
appears  by  the  tbllowing  inscription  on  the  tower : 

**  Thomas  Sktf7tngton  bpiscopvs  BANooRSKsn,  roc  cam* 

PAMILB   ET    HANC    ECCLESIAM    FIBni    FBCrr,     AXNO    PARTUS  ▼]»- 

cnris  Mcccccxxxn." 

'  This  campanile  he  furnished  with  three  bellau  and  by  will 
provided  another. 

While  speaking  of  this  great  benefactor,  it  is  but  justice  to 
the  memory  of  an  injured  character, '  and  respect  due  to  a 
family,  deserredly  considered  liberal,  as  well  as  dignified,  to 
endeavour  to  rescue  from  unmerited  obloquy,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Bulkckt/,  who  was  conBrmed  bishop  of  this  see  in  the 
year  1541.  Godwin,  in  his  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  **  Dt 
Presulihus/*  by  some  unlucky  moment  of  illiberality,  admitted 
an  anecdote  into  that  very  valuable  work,  which  should,  with* 
out  more  solid  proof,  have  been  discarded  with  historic  indig- 
nation. 'And  as  rumour  is  fabled  to  be  much  fleeter  than  ▼€• 
rity,  this  has  been  handed  down,  as  a  neikrious  transaction  to 
the  present  day.  Almost  every  tourist  has  considered  the  stajii 
upon  the  bishop's  conduct  a  kind  of  embellishment ;  and  the 
error  has  met  with  gratuitous  propagation.  Here,  may  this 
falsification  meet  an  eternal  barrier.  ''  Bishop  Bulkeley  hav- 
ing sacrilegiously  sold  away  five  bells  out  of  the  steeple  of  his 
cathedral,  and  going  to  see  them  shipped  of^  he  was  in  his 
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*  Godwiuut  De  PrcsuUbai* 
t  Willis's  Bangor,  p.  9.^. 


reHirn  hnmewnriU  itmck  with  blindness,  insomuch  that  he 
never  saw  afterwanls."*  Had  the  retaliative  jndgnient  been 
omitled,  the  misri^pre^entalion  woukl  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  have  obiaiiied  general  cretlit.  But  the  extraordinary 
part  of  the  story  naturally  stimulatc-s  the  mind  to  inquiry*  Now 
at  Bangor  there  exists  not  the  smallest  tradition^  that  the  said 
prelate  was  ever  blind,  and  there  arc  in  the  records,  respecting 
the  diot  c^e,  many  entries  in  his  own  hand- writing,  such  as  at* 
tides  of  ent|utry  at  visitation,  charges,  &.c.  &c.  receipts  writtetL 
just  befi>re  his  death,  which  happened  in  March  14^  lii5^,  in  so 
regular  a  iiiaiiner,  that  must  make  a  person  not  intf-ltectuaUy 
dark>  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  man  deprived  of  the  blessing  of 
Mght,  makiog  transcripts  in  Buch  an  uniform  manner.  It  is 
true,  that  he  disposed  of  several  things,  with  the  consent  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  which  were  the  property  of  the  church. 
For  in  his  will  he  acknowledges,  that  he  had  in  his  custody  % 
certain  sum  of  money,  aritiing  from  goods  sold,  belonging  to  the 
cathedral,  and  that  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  Dr.  William 
Glynn  and  other  canops.  he  fully  repaid  the  same;  and  an  ad- 
ditional sunt  in  the  reparation  of  the  chtjrch^and  in  the  lii^uida*^ 
lion  of  debts  Incurred  by  prosecuting  lawsuits  wtttu  gjj^t  Jay 
impropriators;  who  had,  during  the  tiitting  ciC  Iris  predecessor, 
contrived  lo  alienate  several  beiiteOces  from  the  patronage  of 
ihe^e.  --     ^  .  -  ' 

Last  Will  and  Testament  of  BtJihop  Bulkeley*  1552.  Tester 
mentum  Arthufi  Bulkeley  Kpiscupi  Bangor,  1552, 

In  Nomine  Sancla*  &  Individutu  Trinitatisi  Patris,  &  FiHi,  & 
Spiriius  Sancti,  Amen.  Kgo  Arihuris  Bulkeley  permtssionv 
iJivki^  Eccltisiic  Cathedralis   S^ncti  Daniclis  Bangor    humilis 

Minister^ 


*  WJllii  4U  lib  Oislor^  of  U^trij^i^i  CitHedml,  p.  lUf,  s(irevdtj  rtromrks. 
after  mentioning  ihii  imi^robablc  sUity*  But  ^vlmt  griHiii,  ^i  tlurc  are  lor  it  t 
know  not;  f'jr  :i:<  tlie  »teeplt:  wu^  «o  newl^  fifustlieit,  I  ciiii  »eiircc  &<i|Tere  it 
furniKheii  wilh  m*  muny  bells  thii»  early  :  for  tlic  mi>>t  bi^liop  SJkefTin^lon  h^d 
provided  were  three  ;  Mid  lliou^h  Jje  rfircuted  his  ciccutori  to  ,idd  ^  fourth, 
ire  may  tuppote,  as  thay  were  uegligent  In  periortnigig  o&itt  bcqiic^,  («s 
0c»ctwriu  LlMfifut  lh«(U,)  iLejf  mij^ht  be  w  in  tlut  wUu. 


CASMTAftnnfsmn.  415 

MkMlteTf  antnit  fc  corporit  ftrma  inuiitate  &  Taletttdiiie  coniA^ 
tuttn^  edodo  ft  cempono  meum  Testamentom  sen  uUimatii  fl»- 
limf^tem  ift  hunc  qui  sequitur  modmn.  Imprimis  lego  &  owM-* 
meiiSo  spintam  &  animam  meam  Deo  Patri  omtiipotenti.  It 
MHnbm  Sasvctis  &  Electrs,  ac  Ecclesim  Triomphaiiti,  iH  lyifl* 
tiis  &  antma  mea  mando  intelligibili  &  AngeKco  inl>e0"lt 
heati^  meiitibus  cnm  coetu  Angelonmi  &  Animarum  pianim  in 
jefeiflom  &  ultra  sttmantur.  Corpus  vero  hoc  terreftm  taata- 
hm^m  in  Choro  Ecclesis  Calbedralis  Bangor,  in  illo  loco  obi 
eor  borne  menoriie  Thomse  Skevyngton  Predecesiorif  mti 
aepdttHf. 

/Mm.  I  gire  and  beqtieth  to  my  Suooexsor  all  the  Hon^ 
higt'  tn  the  painted  Chamber,  all  the  Hangings  in  the  groat 
]>iniiig-1leo0)#  tiro  Cupboards  standing  in  the  name  Chamber, 
mH  tlbe  Han|^ing»  in  the  great  Chamber  next  to  my  Bed-cbam- 
ber,  1^1  the  Hangings  in  my  Bed-chamber :  All  the  Utenstlt  in 
the  Kitchen,  as  well  such  Utensils  or  Vessels  which  ^I  foand 
Cbere  upon  my  lirst  coming  to  this  See,  as  well  as  such  of  tho 
Uteitsils  and  other  Kitchin  Stuff  which  I  brought,  &c<  to  thif 
HoQse.  Also  I  give  and  bequeth  to  my  said  Successor  thre# 
fytherbeds,  the  one  now  with  John  Phillip,  the  other  wheron 
Thomas  Meythe  lyeth,  the  third  upon  my  own  bed,  also  the 
Bed  Case  and  Curtins  in  mine  own  Bed-charnber/the  Bed  Case 
without  Curtins  in  the  next  Chamber  to  my  Bed-chamber,  and 
the  Bed^Case  without  Curtins  or  Testern  in  the  painted  Cham* 
ber.  Item,  I  bequeth  to  the  use  of  my  Brethren,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  towards  the  Furniture  of  the  Library  in  the  saidCa* 
tbedral  Church  these  Books  following:  viz.  Six  Volumes  of 
Lives,  viii  Volumes  of  Dyonissius  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testa^ 
ment,  all  Hterom,  and  Seynt  Thomas  upon  the  Sevend  in  two 
Volumes.  Also  I  bequeth  all  the  said  Books  to  the  Use  afore* 
aaid,  to  be  delivered  when  the  said  Library  be  erected  and  set 
up,  and  not  before.  Item,  I  bequeth  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bolkeley 
all  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasinus  in  Latin,  in  several  small  Vo- 
lames,  which  are  noted  with  my  own  Hand ;  also  I  bequeth  tQ 
Ike  aatd  Mr.  Butkeley  the  Old  and  New  Tesiament  comprietdl 
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in  five  small  Volumes,  which  I  bought  at  my  last  being  in  i 
don  for  private  Use  of  Service.    Item.  I  bequeth  to  the  use  of 
-die  Cathedral  Church  my  two  English  Bibles,  and  the  great 
.  Latyn  Bible  of  Stephanus,  'Colmen's  Prynt ;  the  one  of  the 
•English  Bibles,  and  the  Latyn  Bible  to  remain  in  the  Qoire, 
and  the  other  English  Bible  to  be  fixed  with  a  Chain  in  some 
Part  of  the  Cross  He.    Item.  I  bequeth  to  Mr.  Robert  Etuis, 
•Dean  of  Bangor,  Josephus  de  Antiquitatibus  &  Bello  Jodaismo. 
Item.    I  bequeth  to  Mr.  Doctor'Thomas  Davies  Qaadnq>lex 
ifinltcrium,  &  Proph^lmus  soper  Psalmoa.    Lem.  I  beqoeth  to 
Mr.  Roberts,  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth  Johannes  dn"  Torre 
Cremat  in  three  Vols.    Item.  I  beopeth  to  the  said  Bean,  Ba^ 
mond  super  Evangelica,    Epistolas  Pauli,   &  super  Ptodmoc 
Jtem.  I  bequeth  to  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  Knight,  a  Colt  which 
I  bought  in  Arvcrstiey,  now  being  two  years  old  9  and  a  Gold 
Ring  amerd,  having  in  it  the  Arms  of  Christ     liioH,  I  bequeth 
.to  my  Lady  Bulkeley  a  quishion  checker  velvet  red  and  groen* 
Item.  I  bequeth  to  Elizabeth  Fletcher  a  fether  bed  coyering 
and  two  fustyau  blankets  which  are  in  the  painted  Chamber, 
and  the  Testern  of  the  bed  which  is  also  in  the  .same  Chamber. 
Also  I  bequeth  to  the  said  Elizabeth  the  little  Gk)blet  of  silver 
■with  the  Cover,  and  also  (>  Silver  Spoons.  •  Item.  1  give  and 
bequeth  to  Tbonias  Birckdall  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  upon 
the  Gospels.     licm.  I  bequeth  to   his  Wife  two  yards  of  Hol- 
land CK)th«  after  viiid  per  Yard.     Item.  I  do  declare  and  testify 
by  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament^  that  whereas  I  had  a  cer** 
lain  Sum  of  Money  in  my  Custody  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
Goods,  that  by  the  a<Ivice  ofDr  William  Glynn,  and  other  the 
Canons  there,  I  did  fully  bestow  the  same  Money  and  much  more 
upon  the  Roofo  and  Leads  of  the  South  side  of  the  Church, 
which  before  was  ready  to  fall,  the  reparation  whereof  did  cost 
forty-two  Pounds.     Item.  My  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
liath  a  specialty  of  me,  whereby  I  am  indebted  to  his  Grace  in 
the  Sum  of  twenty  Pounds,  whereof  I  have  paid  X/.  and  there-* 
tore  -have  an  acquittance,  and  beseech  his  Grace  to  forgive  me 
and  my  Executors  the  Residue,  in  respect  I  ha?e  incurred. 

notable 


notable  Tlebis  in  Defence  of  this  poor  f!hi]rch.  liem.  His 
Grace  so  rjemitting  the  said  Debts  I  will  that  my  Execolorft 
shall  pay  to  the  Gentlemen  of  his  Grace's  Chamber  fourty  shil- 
lings for  a  Reward.  Item,  I  do  give  and  beqneth  to  Sir  Uum- 
pbery  Byckdall,  Paber  upon  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistleii. 
Item,  All  the  Residue  of  all  and  singular  ii^y  Goods,  Chat- 
tels, and  Credits,  moveable  and  immoveable,  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty's Money  first  deducted  and  paid,  I  do  freely  give  and  be- 
queth  to  my  Nephew  Richard  Fletcher  and  Grace  his  Wife. 
Item.  I  do  order,  make,  and  constitute  the  said  Richard  Fletqher 
and  Hugh  Goodman  my  true  and  lawful  Exceptors.  Item*  I 
will  that  the  said  Hugh  Goydman  shall  have  Part  of  my  said 
Goods,  Chattels,  and  Credits,  afler  my  Debts  payd,  according  ai 
the  sayd  Richard  Fletcher  and  he  shall  agree,  for  his  pay  lies 
and  travaile  to  be  susteyned  about  the  accomplishment  of  this 
Testament  Item.  I  do  declare  that  I  have  in  Gold  and  Silver 
in  my  House  at  this  present  Time  the  sum  of  one  hundred  an4 
thirty  Pounds,  towards  Payment  of  the  King's  Majesty's 
Tenths,  as  well  for  Anno  Quinto  as  Anno  Sexto  Regni 
Dom.  nostr.  Regis  nunc,  and  more  ready  money  I  have  not. 

Item.  I  bequeth  to  Sir  David  Moythe,  Tytelman  upon  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul.  Item.  I  bequeth  to  Sir  Geffery  Lewis  the 
Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  English  upon  the  Epistles.  Item.  J. 
bequeth  to  Hugh  Goodman  a  Silver  Goblet  Parcel  I  gilt,  a  little 
turned  Cup  of  Silver,  and  a  little  Salt  of  Silver  guilt  Item,  I 
bequeth  to  Hugh  Thoma.s  my  Servant  the  Gelding  which  I  had 
of  Mathew  Cochf^,  and  xU,  in  Money.  Item.  I  bequeth  to  my 
Kephew  Henry  Eton  iiii/.  to  be  payd  to  him  of  the  Money 
which  shall  be  made  of  my  Books. 

In  witness  of  this  my  present  Testament,  I  have  to  the  same 
set  my  Hand  and  Seal,  the  tenth  Day  of  March,  in  the  Year  of 
our  T/ord  God  after  the  course  and  computation  of  the  Church 
af  England,  a  Thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  two,  in  the  sc- 
irenth  Year  of  the  Rcigne  of  our  most  dread  Sovereigne  Lord 
Edward  the  6th  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England,  France, 
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and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Failhj  and  in  thi 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  the  supreme  Head. 

per  me,  A.  BANGOR, 

Before  lEiese  Witnesses  subscribed  Anno  CoiiAenmtiums  duf>* 

dccimo. 

Richard  Fletcher,  N.  P. 

David  Joytgen.  Clerk. 

Humphrey  Birckdallj  Clerk. 

JeiTery  Lewys,  Clerk.* 
The  present  cathedral  ia  situated  In  a  large  yard,  surrotmded 
by  a  wall,  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  avenue  of  trees,  forming 
In  summer  a  pleasant  promenade^  The  building  comprises  m 
choir*  nave,  transept,  two  ailes,  and  a  quadrangular  tower  at 
the  west  end>  whichj  but  for  the  premature  death  of  the  founder* 
would  have  been  raised  agrceablt:  to  the  origitial  design,  lo 
double  the  prtseiit  height.  The  choir,  t)*ansept,  and  tower 
fiave  an  embattled  parapet,  and  the  latter  is  surmounted  by  a 
crocketted  pinnacle  at  each  angle.  The  windows  of  the  narep 
transept,  and  chancel  are  in  the  pointed  style;  those  of  the 
cleresty  have  semicircular  heads*  The  structure  assumes  a 
neat  regular  appearance ;  but  the  uniformity  of  its  plan  h  mi- 
ficrubly  marred  by  rooms  havmg  been  added  on  the  north  side, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  consistorial  court,  chapter  house»  and 
library.  '^  The  dimensions  of  the  church  on  the  outside,  are 
as  follow  I  From  the  west  corner  of  the  steeple  to  the  west  end 
of  the  ftile  twenty-three  feet,  thence  to  the  next  buiiretis 
twenty-one  teet  j  to  the  next  bultress  ten  leet  six  inches ;  in 
the  distance  between  these  two  buttresses  is  a  door  ten  feet 
high,  uhich  takes  up  the  greatest  part  of  ihat  space.  From 
the  M'cond  buttress  to  the  cross  aile  is  eighty^two  feel  tix 
inches.  The  two  buttresses  on  each  side  are  not  included  in 
this  mensuration,  iliuugh  the  others  are.  The  windows  in  tlie 
side  aiies  are  in  height,  eleven  feet  to  the  top,  and  their  breadtk 
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It  five  fi3«)t  nip^  ii^<:lies.    The  cross  aile  ii  thirty -two  feet  mx 

laches  broad.    t'VoQt  Mie  cro^s  aiJie  to  the  rast  end  pf  the  choir 

U  fifty-five  feet.    The  height  of  the  nave  from  the  tup  of  the 

naojalding  to  the  le^ds  of  the  side  ^le  is  ten  fret  six  iuches. 

From  the  top  of  the  side  or  lower  ailes  to  the  ground  isi  twenty* 

two  f|pet>  nine  inches.    Frppi  Ihe  top  of  the  battlements  at  the 

corper  of  the  cross  aile  to  the  ground  is  thirty-three  feet  six 

incbes.    The  height  of  the  choir  is  the  same.    The  steeple  or 

tpwer  frum  the  top  of  the  battlements  to  the  ground,  including 

die  piimacles  is  about  double  the  height  of  the  churchy  that 

being  fixty-one  feet,   and    the  pinnacles  sovcu  feet  and  an  ' 

half."* 

Xhe  (jiiinensions  are  thus  niore  compactly  stated  in  a  popular 

^chitectural  work. 

Feet 
Length,  of  Cathedral,  from  easttowest....^.......  ••••314 

'  of^werac  the.west end. •..••••••••••. •••••••  19 

—  of  nave  or  body. ...•.....••..•. .••..*..».«.|4I 

of  the  choir  which  extends  entirely  to  the  east  end 
and  begins  beyond  the  cross  isle  ..••«•••••••  63 

— ~  of  the  cross  isles  from  north  to  south. 90 

Breadth  of  the  body  and  side  isles.  •.*....••. • 60 

Height  of  the  body  to  the  top  of  the  roof.... 34 

'    — — -^— of  the  tower ....•.••  60 

Square  of  thetower... t34 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times  the  windows  were  deco- 
rated with  painted  glass  by  the  piety  of  different  persons,  among 
whom,  from  the  arms,  appear  the  Gr^yddt  qf  Penrltjfn  and 
Dean  Kyfin,  who  founded  and  endowed  a  chantry  in  the  sooth 
cross  aile  for  the  posthumous  benefit  of  his  soul.  But  many 
of  these  suffered  much  from  fanatic  rage,  during  tlte  civil  war 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first,  and  from  inattention  to  the  re- 

2F^  pairs 

*  Willis's  Bangor,  p.  SO. 

t  Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture  p.  138.  An  ichnographv,  and  drawing  of 
Khifl  cathedral  were  engraved  bjUmriit  Co  aocompsiiy  WiUii's  Survey,  and  one 
«a  •  larger  scale  by  Back, 
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pairs  necessary  by  the  incideDts  of  time.  Hie  east  window  sii 
the  end  of  the  choir,  which  reaches  from  the  top  of  the  screen 
to  the  cieling  of  the  roof/  is  about  twenty-seren  feet  high  by 
thirteen  and  a  half  broad.  In  this  are  figures  representiiig^ 
saints  and  prelates  robed  and  nSitred.  Among  the  former  are 
those  of  Si*  Amhro9c  and  Augustine ;  among  the  tatter^  Bishops 
Deant  and  Skeffington  ;  but  they  are  so  mutilated  as  only  to  be 
discoYerable  by  the  aid  of  historic  document  More  figures  are 
discernible  in  the  window  near  the  episcopal  throne,  and  in  the 
two  small  windows  over  the  stalls.  Lately  the  whidows  of  the 
uave  and  ailes  have  been  partially  decorated  with  modem 
stained  glass  in  the  upper  compartments,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  intended,when  the  fund  is  adequate,  to  coteplete  the 
whole  series.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aik's  by  six 
flat-pointed  arches,  resting  on  octangular  fluted  columns;  having 
plain  annular  capitals,  and  broad  square  plinths.  The  churcb 
,  contains  few  sepulchral  monuments,  interesting  either  in  a  scnlp- 
torial,  or  an  elegiac  view.  In  a  shrine,  on  the  left  side  of  the  higK 
altar,  history  records  the  interment  of  the  valiant,  and  prudent 
prihce  Grt/ffydd  ap  Cynan  A.  D.  1137;  but  no  vestige  of  the 
tomb  remains.  Beneath  an  arch,  in  the  south  end  of  the  tran- 
sept on  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  a  cross  fleury,  is  the 
effigy  in  stone,  of  Oiven  Givyti^dd,  king  of  North  Wales,  who 
died,  feared  by  his  enemies,  and  regretted  by  his  friends,  in  the 
year  1161.  Several  of  the  prelates  lie  buried  here.  Two  ala- 
baster busts,  or  half  length  effigies  of  bishops  Vaughan  and 
Rowlands,  were  decapitated  by  the  fanatics  during  the  rebellion* 
The  following  inscription  on  a  black  marble  slab  records  their 
conjoint  memories. 

"  Piae  Memoriae  duorum  Episcoporum  in  hac  ecclesia  proxi- 
me  succedentium,  qui  fuerunt  contigue  nati,  coetanei,  sibi  in- 
Ticem  cari  condiscipuli,  consanguinei ;  ex  illustri  fiimilia 
Vaughanorum  de  Talhenbont  111  Evionith;  prior,  RHusThoma 
AP  Robert  Vachan  generosi  de  NifTryn  in  Llyn,  Qui  sedem 
banc  per  biennium  tenuit,  deinde  Cestrensem  per  septemannos  ; 
postea  Londinensem  per  triennium  tenuity  ubi  vitam  menais 
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MarHi  nltlino  An.Doin.I607  immatara  morte  coinimitaTit:*ei^ 
▼irtas  post  foneros  Tivit.  Posterior,  Henricus,  iilias  Rolahm 
AT  Robert  armigeri  de  Meheyrn  in  Llyn,  ex  Elizabetia  &Ka 
Griffini  ap  Robert  Vachan,  armigeVi  de  Talhenbout,  qui  animkii 
consecratiohis  sae  jam  aget  decimum  octaTum,  roultasqae  agit 
feliciter  ad'honorem  dei  et  Evangelii  propagationem.  Matoo 
amore  alter  atriqae  hoc  stmxit  monumentum  menseMaii,  AI^lft 
Dom.  1616. 

Orimiir,  Ticissim  roorinmr 

Qai  noo  pr^ceuerant  teqaoiitor.% 

On  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  is  a  large  handsome  mart) 
monument  of  white  marble*  surmounted  by  an  um«  and  deco- 
rated with  several  escutcheons,  charg^  with  family  armfr 
The  tablet  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  one  eon- 
memorative  of  Bishop  Morgan ;  and  the  other  of  his  daughter 
MiiuAeth.  He  died  September  1673,  and  she  in  August  1688. 
The  inscription  states,  the  pious  memorial  was  erected  by  the 
parental  affection  of  Bishop  Humphreys  for  his  beloved  daughter 
Jnntp  by  his  wife  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth,  who  departed  this 
mortal  life  in  January  1699.  A  stone  with  an  escutcheoQ 
charged  with  threeBoars  heads  in  pale,  with  a  stag  trippant^  bean 
this  inscription. 

H  S  E 

"  GcJLiELMvs  Wynne  A.  M.  Roberti  Wynne  de  Garthewyn» 
com.  Denbigh,  filius  natu  minimus :  Coll.  Jesu  apud  Oxon 
socius,  Johanni  e^iscopo  fiangoriens.  a  sacris,  vir  amicis  desidec- 
atissimus,  quem  ob  immaturam  mortem  lugebat,  cujus  illustra* 
verat  Antiquitatcs  patria:  obiit  anno  salutis,  1704  atatis  S4* 

The  person  here  commemorated  is  said  to  have  been  the 
learned  historian,  who  edited  a  valuable  history  of  Wales.  The 
materials  were  first  collected  by  Caradoc  Llancarvan,  a  monk 
w]^, flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  These  consist  of  docu- 
ments 
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pient«  from  A-  D*  686  in  a  continued  sent*s«  down  to  his  ovra 
lime;  whicb  were  further  extended  to  the  death  of  the  last 
Lkwelyn;  ar^d  the  whole  iRiislated  into  ^oglbh  by  Humphrey 
Lloyd,  gent,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  But  the  pub- 
lication was  delayed  by  his  premature  doath*  In  the  time  of 
Eli^»b€tb  Dn  David  Powell^  having  colJected  whatever  he  con- 
ftidcred  elucidatory  of  the  subject  from  thi;  English  historians, 
and  added  it  under  the  denomination  of  Annotations^  published 
Mr,  Lloyd's  tran&laiioa  in  ihe  year  138L  Mr,  Wynne  from 
the  notes  of  the  able  antiquary  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt,  and  other 
coadjutative  documents,  made  numerous  useful  additions  and 
hy  inrorporating  the  amiotations  with  the  text,  greatly  im- 
proved the  whole  performance. 

In  the  library  in  a  curioai  manuscript,  in  tit  led  "  LfOER  Poat- 
TtFiLALis  Dni  Anniani  Bangob  episcopi/'  Tli'is  Potitificul,  or 
Book  of  Bangor,  Li  a  moderate  sized  fotioi  containing  a  misaale^ 
nrhich  includes,  besidits  the  Hq brie,  thirty-two  oflices,  txjgetber 
with  numerous  autheinsi  set  to  mm%c  for  the  use  of  the  church, 
and  diocese;  and  appearji  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  bifihop 
Auian^  with  the  corts&nt  of  tiie  clergy,  at  a  synod  he  convened 
in  the  yi^ar  129L  This  is  one  of  those  prorirtda/  divfr*i(ies,  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  divine  service^  long  the  opprobrium 
ef  onr  national  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  and  which  is 
noticed,  and  prohibited  in  the  prefatory  order,  printed  before 
the  Liturgy  of  the  AngHcaia  chiirch ;  and  forms  part  of  the  statute 
respecting  uniformity  of  worship :  "  whereas  heretofore  there 
hath  been  great  diversity  in  saying  and  singing  in  churches* 
within  this  rtalm,  s^me  followiug  Salisbury  use,  some  Hcr^ord 
use,  and  some  the  use  of  Bangor ^  some  of  York,  some  of  JLiii- 
eoiu;  now  from  henceforth  all  the  whole  realm  shaH  have  but 
one  use/*  Thin  very  curious  relique  was  lost,  during  the  rrou- 
hlesof  Wa4t*s  occasioned  by  Owen  Glyndwr's  rebellion  in  the 
l^ign  of  Edward  the  fourth;  but  was  restored  to  the  church  by 
bisliop  Ednam,  in  the  year  141*5.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was 
again  missing,  and  recovered  by  bishop  Humphreys.  Among 
other  formsj  occur  those  for  adjuring  bread,  cheese,  honey  $  &c.  and 
d  in 


m  thch»ptiwnal  office,  instead  oSikree  ti«ie&  immeraioiii  §$^ftm 
tken  duUNnaiy  in  honour  of  the  Trmty,iwo  oqIjt  »re  expism^ 
#iid  strictly  eiyoinecU 

Near  tbe  entrance  gates  of  the  ch«urcb-yard«  fong^lf 
stood  a  buildbg  the  use  of  which  is  now  obsolete:  a  Jjlmit 
4umMc  or  episcopal  gaok  B«t  this  after  the  TefoQBpMMH 
became  dilapidatedf  and  has  ioog  been  remoTedi  A^  an^spr)^ 
period  9LparoMul  chMrck,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  stood  iA  t 
small  distance  from  the  cathedral.  This  denominated  IM^fiiir 
OmrtJk  Br4Uian  is  said  to  have  been  founded  and  endowed  in  Aht 
reign  of  Howel  ap  Jevaf,  by  Edgar  the  Saxon  king  of  Msydiu* 
previous  to  his  meeting  by  appointment  at  Chester,  the  eiglH 
suppliant  monarcbs,  who  rowed  him  triu^^ihantly  in  his  DOfvI 
barge  down  the  river  Dee^f  when  this  stmcture  was  de* 
oiolished.  , 

The  Monastery  for  Friars  preachers  was. founded  by  SMsr 

4ip  Gramo,  lord  of  Penmynnydd,  in  the  county  of  Angl^ssn» 

so  early  as  the  year  1999 :  who  was  interred  here  in  1311.    On 

tbe  dissolution,  it  was  granted  'by  Edward  the  sixth,  to  Tbomsi 

Brown,  and  William  Breton :  and.  shortly  after  converted  into  a 

Free-^ckoolby  Jeffry  Gb^nn^  who  was  an  advocate  of  tbe  court  of 

Arches,  and  brother  of  bishop  William  Glynn.    By  bis.  will,  , 

proved  in  15^7,  he  bequeathed  the  administration  of  bis  estate 

to  his  brother,   and  Maurice  Gryiiyth,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

Both  these   dying,   before  they  had  adjusted  the  settlement!, 

relative  to  the  institution,  its  completion  devolved   upon  Sir 

William  Petre,  and  others,  who  finally  with  the  concurrence 

of  the  diocesan,  agreed  upon  the  permanent  rules  and  regnJa* 

tiens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr*  AJexJHi^er 

Nowel#  dean  of  8t.  Paul's. 

The 

*  **  Edgar  rex  fuadavit  ecletiam  in  lionoreni  Beatai  Marue,  et  privai 
libertates  eidem  concessit,  ut  lapis  in  medio  operit  testa tur,  et  «andea 
doCarit."    £x  Archivis  Ecleiiie  Catbedrralis  fiaugoriensis. 

f  These  rojal  tpafermen  were  Kenneth,  king  of  Scotland ;  Malcolm,  king 
of  Cambria;  Macon  or  Macchus,  king  of  Man  and  the  iale«;  with  Howel, 
Jago,  Sif^etluiii,  Djfnwal,  and  Itbd,  6ve  Cambrian  piinces.  Wjnne'i-HittL 
siT  Wales  ;p.  59,  sod  Turner^  HiM.  si  the  Apglo  Saaooi^  Vol  X.  p.  399. 


The  present  Fhee  Ctrammak  Scr6ol  which  stands  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  city,  is  a  neat  modem  brick  structare,  com- 
prising a  house  for  the  master,  with  suitable  apartments  for  the 
pupils,  and  transacting  the  scholastic  business ;  a  lawn  in  fttliit 
dfiirds  a  spacious  theatre  for  juvenile  recreations.  The  insti- 
tbtion  appears  to  be  well  conducted,  and  being  in  high  repute, 
though  the  original  endowment  was  not  great,*  yet  the  master 
and  coadjutors  obtain  considerable  emolument  from  the  number 
of  optional  boarders. 

TTie  Hospital  or  Almshouse,f  owes  its  establishment  to  the 
mimificence  of  Hemy  Rowland,  bishop  of  thi?  see ;  who  by  his 
last  will  and  testament,  dated  July  1, 1616,  bequeathed  an  estate 
in  lands,  towards  the  erecting  and  endowing  an  almshouse,  for 
the  accommodation  of  six  poor,  old,  impotent  single  men,  who 
were  to  receive  respectively  two  shillings  per  week,  and  aii» 
nually  six  yards  of  frieze  for  their  clothing. 

A  Public  Dispensary  was  instituted  in  the  year  1809,  by  a 
voluntary  subscription ;  denominated  "  The  Caernarvonshire 
and  Anglesey  loyal  Dispensary ,''  This,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee,  was  determined  on  by  "The  gentlemen, 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  Majesty's  entrance 
into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign  ;  who  anxious  to  evince  some 
testimony  of  their  afTection  and  loyalty  to  their  beloved  sove- 
rei^pi,  upon  so  joyous  and  glorious  an  occasion ;  and  to  give  some 
permanent  proof,  that  the  auspicious  day  had  not  passed  un- 
noticed 

^  "  The  niaster*s  perquisites  or  salary  is  about  601.  per  annunij  and  tbe 
Qsher's  351.  Willis's  Survey,  &c.  p.  48.  But  from  the  estates  having  been 
much  iroproTed,  these  since  that  period,  are  very  considerably  advanced. 

The  school  stood  almost  in  fronl  of  the  cathedral ;  but  was  lately  taken 
down,  and  rebuilt,  in  a  neat  siilc,  near  the  cast  Aide  of  the  churchyard.  By  this 
an  opening  is  made,  affording,  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  a  very  delightfn^ 
prospect,  over  the  JVlcnai  to  Angiesea,  including  the  town  of  Beaumaris,  and 
the  park  of  Baroc-hill. 

X  An  engraving  of  this  view,  with  some  portion  of  pictorial  licence,  « 
fanciful  wooded  foic-ground,  shadowing  the  cathedral,  is  given  \gi  th«  aecoo^ 
Tolame  of  Hoant's  Giraldos, 
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noticed ;  resolved  to  enter  into  a  subscription  fix*  the  purpose  of 
establishbg  a  Dispensary,  where  the  poor  shall  be  suppli^ 
w>th  medicine,  and  have  the  aid  of  medical  adrice*  gratis.  Tlie 
subscription  book  soon  received  a  most  respectable  number  of 
signatures,  and  the  resolutions  are  now  carried  into  effect. ,  The 
bttildiog  for  this  benevolent  purpose,  is  a  small  neat  stm^twit 
on  tbe  side  of  the  London  road. 

.Tbb  Palace  is  situated  in  a  flat,  below  the  cathedral,  wher^ 
Mr. Pennant  observed,  "the  prelate. is  indifferently  lodged,*' 
It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  bishop  Skeffington,  who  died 
in  the  year  1533.  This  episcopal  residence  was,  however^ 
much  improved  by  the  late  right  Rev.  John  Warren,  while  he 
held  the  See ;  and  considerable  alterations  and  additions  axe  in 
contemplation,  by  the  present  prelate.  Dr.  Msyendie. 

Bangok,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  between  ridges  of  rod^ 
having  a  fine  opening  towards  the  Menai,  consists  of  one  long 
street.  The  hoases  being  in  general  well-built,  and  roofed  with 
slate,  assume  a  neat  appearance.    It  at  no  time,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  deserved  the  stigma,  cast  upon  it  by  an  intelli- 
gent tourist*    And  since,  the  place  has  by  numerous  re-edifi* 
cations,  and  additional  buildings,  received  very  material  im* 
provement.     It  was  anciently  of  much  greater  extent,  and  pro* 
babiy  occupied  the  whole  of  the  rising  ground,  between  the 
present  city,  and  Bangor  ferry  :  for  in  ploughing,  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings  have   been  frequently   discovered.      The 
place  has  considerably  again  increased,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  will  appear  by  a  comparison  of  the  following  state- 
ments: *'  the  parish  of  Bangor  is  of  considerable  extent,  bein^ 
in  length  from  east  to  west  live  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
four  miles :  and  contains  in  it  tlie  following  tills,  and  number 
of  houses,    in  each  of  them,    respectively.    1.  Bangor-town, 
wherein  are  68  houses,  besides  the  bishop's  palace,  deanery, 
and  hospital.    2.  The  skirts  of  the  town  or  town  parcel,  where 
are  SO  houses.     3.  Tyllvaen,  where  are  16  houses.    4.  Brith- 

der, 

*  Binglej't  North  Wales,  Vol.  I.  p.  167.    Bot  it  tlioiild  be  recollected, 
f  hinff  art  great  or  lUtie,  viagaifioeiit  or  mvas  by  covpviioa.  • 
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der,  with  12  hoases.  5.  Caerwedog,  ^here  are  14  houses. 
A.  Treborth,  Whete  are  S5  houses.  7.  Vaenol,  which  has 
6  hodses.  8.  Aber  y  Vw\h  where  are  15  houses.  And 
tertly  t^inntlf*  (tvbere  is  a  (hapel  of  ease  in  which  one  of 
th6  vIc&tir-chordLl  officiates  every  other  sanday)  containing 
l!^  houses.  In  all  205  hooses,  which,  allowing  five  to  an 
bouse  or  family,  makes  the  number  of  souls  1030."*  By  the 
retOfni  ffndc  to  government  under  the  Population  Act  in  1801, 
it  appears,  the  namber  of  houses  amounted  to  304,  and  inha- 
bittints  to  1770 ;  of  whom  1 35  wore  returned  as  employed  in 
tariotis  trades.  A  cheap  and  well  supplied  market  is  weekly 
beld  «n  Wednesdays.  The  situation  of  Bangor  renders  it 
peculiarly  eligible  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  numerous  plea- 
sant rides  and  walks,  the  diversity  of  views,  the  vicinity  to 
the  sea,  and  the  great  road  between  Dublin  and  London  run- 
ning through  it;  afe  inducements  not  often  combined  to  in- 
fluence a  stranger  in  the  selection  of  his  abode.  Yet  this 
place  possesses  attractive  charms,  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
observant  visitor.  "Free  from  the  bustle  of  larger,  and  the, 
intrigues  of  f&ore  polished  cities,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted 
ibr  social  retirement,  where  the  mind  may  uninterruptedly  pos- 
sess leisure  for  reflection,  and  occasionally  find  relaxation  from 
the  strenuous  ardour  of  investigation,  in  the  grateful  amuse- 
ment of  social  and  friendly  intercourse.  "  Struck,"  says  a 
writer,  "  with  the  place  on  my  entering  it,  a  closer  observation 
of  the  distinct  parts,  that  formed  the  agreeable  whole,  served 
to  confirm  my  opinion  and  rivet  my  attachment;  and  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  Horace  for  his  favourite  Tibur,  1  e.\claimciL 

Banclior  Arvona  positum  cclono 
Sit  luciB  bc'des,  utiiium  scnecio'. 

"  Tiine'f  creeping  winter  here  let  slicd 
His  hoar^  siiow  around  my  liead ; 
And  while  I  feel,  by  fast  degree^. 
My  sluggard  blood  wm  chill  and  Treczc, 
I^t  thought  unveil  to  Diy  fixed  eye 
The  scenes  of  deep  eternity  : 

Ti!i 
^  Willis's  Survey,  &c.  published  in  the  year  1721. 
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Till  life  distolving  at  Che  vie^, 

I  wake  and  €nd  tli«  vision  true."  ^ 

**  We  left  Bangor/'  observes  another  tourist,  •*  with  strong 
impressions  in  its  favour,  having  never  seen  a  place  which 
united  so  many  beauties  in  so  narrow  a  circle ;  the  sublinai 
mountains  of  Caernarvonshire  at  a  short  distance  from  it ;  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  ocean  spreading  its  broad  bosom  within  tMro  miles  of  tht 
town.  Add  to  this^  also,  the  important  circumstance  of  its 
being  one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and. 
few  ottaen  will  appear  to  be  so  inviting  and  desirable  for  a  re- 
sidence as  Bangor."* 

,  Xv'o  miles  from  Bangor  is  Aber  Cc€io  or  Cbgix,  through 
^i^nbwh  a  small  rivulet  empties  itself  into  the  Menai.  On  this  ft 
ncn^harbour  is  fast  rising  into  consequence,  formed  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  late  Lord  Penrhyn,  (and  called  afler  his  name) 
for  the  advantage  of  his  lordship's  slate  quarries,  which  are 
fbnr  miles  above  at  Doiawyn^  near  Llyn  Meirig,  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  Ogwen.  The  situation  of  Port  Penrhyn  is  cnnveni«nt, 
being  well  sheltered  by  the  Anglesea  shore,  and  ves^^els  ot 
three  and  four  hundred  tons  burthen  ride  securely  dose  to  the 
quay  to  take  in  their  lading ;  some  of  these  are  from  London, 
Bristol,  and  Liverpool ;  but  the  chief  trade  is  with  Ireland. 
This  is  made  the  grand  depot  of  the  slate  trade ;  and  spacious 
warehouses  are  elected  for  that  purpose  ;  the  hills  tVoni  whence 
they  are  procured  are  some  of  those  secondary  mountains 
forming  the  first  parapet  of  the  Snowdon  chain.  The  slates  are 
ofall  sixes,  from  large  tombstones  and  slabs  f«)r  pavement,  down 
to  the  smallest  size  used  for  rooGng;  they  are  distributed  into 
the  respective  sizes,  and  qualities,  according  tu  the  scheme  be* 
low,  and  sold  at  the  folio  win  i^  prices  for  money  only  : 

/.     s.     d. 

Duchesses  ..^ per  1000 3     10    0 

Countesses ditto     2      0    0 

Ladies 

^  Waroei'i  Walk  through  Walos,  &c.  p.  142. 
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L      9.  i. 

Ladies ditto .^.1  0  0 

Doubles  i     ditto ...O  11  0 

Singles  ...' ditto    ......•.••..O  5  0 

PBktenU  per  tod  :........1.«1  *    6  0 

Bags  ditto    ...0  18  0 

KilnSibs •• per  yard  ..••... .....O  0  t 


In  tbe  first  slate-mining  concern,  the  slates 
ajk  one  sort;  and  in  general  were  of  snail  dine 
when  the  business , came  into  more  scientiftc  hand^  a'^ 
tioo,  both  in  the  sixe  and  denomination  look  place  io'Ae  M- 
lowing  order: 

The  smaller  kind  by  way  of  distinction,  were  called  Mh^gki: 
and  the  larger  being  advanced  to  double  the  (jrice,  receired  the 
appellatioa  of  doubki.  Onethoutend  of  the  latter,  wereoMi- 
aaquently  by  the  workmen  accounted  as  two  thousand  of  the 
former.  As  the  work  proceeded  to  improve,  further  dialinc- 
taons  as  to  siae,  and  price,  took  place ;  and  a  third  kind,  under 
the  name  of  double  doubles,  was  distinguished  in  the  tnMle. 
Every  thousand  of  these  were  reckoned,  as^  four  thousand.  A 
still  larger  sort  was  obtained  twice  the  dimensions  of  the  last. 
A  new  mode  of  discrimination  was  then  thought  necessary; 
the  double  doubles  were  called  ladies,  the  quadruplet,  coan- 
tesses ;  and  afterwards  still,  larger  sorts,  were  designated  by  di- 
vers and  appropriate  names. 

Near  the  port  a  large  manufactory  of  cyphering  slates,  ink- 
stands, and  other  fancy  articles,  is  carried  on  by  an  agent, 
through  whose  politeness  the  above  statement  was  obtained, 
and  the  following  account  of  the  process  of  the  mannfiK:- 
tory. 

The  rude  slates  from  the  mines,  are  Brst  reduced  to  shape 
and  size  by  a  small  edged  tool,  similar  to  a  plaisterer's  hatchet, 
the  slate  being  previously  placed  on  the  edge  of  an  iron  plane, 
fixed  vertically  ;  they  are  then  taken  to  the  scraper,  who^  vrith 
a  small  piece  fo  thin  steel,  takes  off*  the  imperfect  laminae,  and 
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redoces  the  surface  to  a  level ;  they  are  passed  into  other  hand^, 
who  grind  them  with  a  flat  stone^  aflerwards  polished  by  the 
actions  of  water  apd  slate  powder ;  and  being  stained  with  a 
black  water  colour  and  framed,  are  piled  up  in  grosses  for  ex-, 
portation.  They  are  distinguished  into  two  sizes^  large  and 
small ;  price  of  the  large,  5/.  per  gross,  and  the  small,  2/.  6«. 
ditto.  To  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  have  the  Welsh  ar- 
liyed  in  the  manufacturing  of  this  article,  that  they  are  able  to 
undersell  the  Dutch,  while  the  quality  is  much  better.  The 
slates  imported  by  way  of  Holland  from  Switzerland  and  other 
countries,  are  always  roi^h  and  of  an  indifferent  colour  on 
one  side,  vihflfi  those  of  Wales,  are  equally  coloured  an4 
polished  on  both :  a  sure  criterion  of  the  two  manufao- 
tvref. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  port,  a  handsome  building 
comprisipg  a  set  of  hot  and  cold  sea-water  baths,  with  dress^ 
ing  rooms,  &c.  exhibit,  in  their  design  and  execution,  th^ 
taste  of  the  architect,  and  the  liberality  of  tbe  owner.  The 
building,  for  the  boundage  of  the  daily  tides,  stands  far  out, 
and  a  communication  is  formed  with  the  park,  by  an  amazing 
high  carriage  terrace,  whence  the  surrounding  views  on  the 
Menai,  are  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Entering  the  park,  the  embattled  turrets  of  the  noble  man- 
sion of  Penrhyn  appears  standing  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  formerly  embosomed  with  a  grove  of  venerable  oaks  ; 
which  have  nearly  now  given  place  to  more  modern  planta* 
tions. 

pENttHVN  Castle,  the  seat  of  Dowager  Ladi/  Penrhyn,  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  palace,  belong- 
ing to  Roderic  Molwynog,  who  was  sovereign  of  North  Wales, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  During  the  contentiofi 
of  the  rival  princes,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  Meredydd 
ap  Owen  in  987  ;  who  the  same  year,  invading  this  country, 
slew  the  reigning  monarch,  Cadwallan  ap  Jevaf,  In  the  thne 
of  Llewelyn,  it  was  granted  with  other  estates,  to  Yarddur  ap 
Trahaiam,  from  whom  by  the  law  of  gavel  kind,  it  descended 
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to  a  female ;  that,  with  her  person  bestowed  it  on  one  of  the 
posterity  of  Ednyfed  Fychan.  A  descendant  WiUiam  Fychan, 
chamberlain  of  North  Wales,  was  made  an  English  denizen^  on 
the  sole  condition,  that  he  should  not  intermarry  with  a  Welsh 
Vfoman  :  such  were  the  maxims  of  severity  adopted  and  en- 
forced against  the  oppressed  Cambrians,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  sixth.  William's  father,  Gwilim  ap  GryfTyd,  obtained  the 
hereditary  chambcrlainship,  and  had  previously  been  admitted  to 
the  same  privilege  by  his  intermarriage  with  Alice,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Dalton,  of  Althorpe,  in  Northamptonshire.  Sir 
William  Gr0ydd,  cotemporary  with  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
who  was  present  with  that  prince  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne^  was 
the  neans,  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  of  preserving  the 
valuable  records  in  two  parchment  books;  one  of  which, 
called.  The  Extent  of  North  Wales,  is  now  in  the  Cham- 
berlain's ofiice;  and  the  other,  in  that  of  the  auditor's  ia 
London.* 

Piert  Gryffydd,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  possessor  of 
Penrhyn,  and  eminently  distinguished  himself,  by  fitting  out  a 
•hip  of  war,  at  bis  own  expence,  in  which  he  sailed  from  Beau- 
maris, April  20,  1588,  and  joined  the  celebrated  admiral.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  had  the  honour  of  sharing  with  him,  and  other 
loyal  heroes,  the  laurels  obtained  by  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armada.  It  came  into  the  family  of  Pennant,  partly 
by  the  purchase  of  the  late  Lord  Pcnrhyn's  father,  and  partly 
by  his  own  marriage  with  Anne  Susannah,  daughter,  and 
sole  heiress  of  the  late  General  Warburton,  of  Winnington. 
By  this  matrimonial  com))act,  the  two  moieties  which  had 
for  some  time  been  divided,  became  united  ;  and  her  lady- 
ship is  now,  for  want  of  heirs  male,  in  possession  of  the 
wliole.f 

The 

^  MonaAntiqoa. 
.    t  A  Ueuiled  uid  circoniitantwl  illuMratioa  of  the  house  of  Penrhyn,  niaj 
Im  MMtt  iu  "  A  GeueuUfgiciii  Account  of  the  F»iiiilics  of  Penrlixn  and'Codi- 
wiitAii,  tkc.  b^'  ilic  Ittie  liev.  Joiiu  TbowMs.  A.  M.  6f  l^ettuiuarU.*'    Printed  at 
the  «ud  oi  vViiiuuift'ft  Otdcrv4itiuu»,  j&€. 
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'  The  boose  appears  to  hare  been  rebailt  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  sixths  by  the  afore-mentioned  Gwillim  ap  Gry& 
fydd ;  and  prior  to  the  late  alterations^  exhibited  a  fair  speci* 
men  of  the  domestic  architecture^  prevalent  at  that  period. 
The  arms  of  Stanley,  having  the  female  distinction,  empaled 
with  his  ovm,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  hall 
windows,  so  late  as  the  year  1764.*  The  buildings  stand 
romid  a  large  court,  entered  by  a  handsome  gateway  sor- 
monnted  by  a  tower.  One  side  of  the  area  is  flanked  by  a 
magnificent  hall,  and  the  others  by  divers  spacious  apartments. 
The  structure  has  lately  received  considerable  improvements, 
from  designs  by  Wyatu  The  whole  is  new  fronted  with  yel- 
low brick,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  stone ;  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  architect,  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  late  nobte 
owner,  doe  respect  has  been  paid  to  the  original  design,  ex- 
cept that  the  chapel  has  been  removed  to  a  different  site, 
**  Like  that  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,"  says  a  humourous  bard, "  it 
changed  its  former  situation  in  the  court  of  castellated  Penrhyn, 
for  a  grove  at  a  few  yards  distance :  and  though  under  the 
guidance  of  mortal  agency  only,  its  flight  has  been  by  judgment ; 
and  it  has  rested  scientifically."  It  was  carefully  taken  down 
and  re-constructed  with  the  same  materials,  and  upon  a  similar 
plan ;  but  the  modernized  porch  forms  an  heterogeneous  ves«^ 
tibule.  The  interior  is  neatly  fitted  up,  and  the  chancel  part 
elegant.  The  pulpit,  composed  of  cedar,  including  three  pan- 
nels  of  carvtid  wainscot  oak,  exhibit  specimens  in  basso-re- 
lievo, perhaps  never  surpassed.  The  subjects.  The  Scourging, 
Crucifixion,  and  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour.  At  the  east  end  a 
large  pointed  window,  glazed  with  most  brilliant  stained  glass, 
was  executed  by  that  able  artist,  Mr.  Egginton  of  Birmingham. 
The  stables  are  considered  among  the  first  in  the  kingdom, 
for  elegance  and  accommodation.  The  building  has  a  handsome 
Ihgade,  fronted  with  patent  slate,  and  the  pilasters,  which  di- 
vide the  stalls,  together  with  the  mangers,  arc  of  the  same  ma- 
terial.  Indeed  this  very  valuable  article  appears  to  be  convened 
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W  the  P«why»  d«iifBiiie,  4o  ewmrj  poBsiUt  iMt.  Tb^  iMk  u 
feaoBd  witb  it;  numw  ttpright  Ate  #|a^  cot  in  ioiitatwi  rf 
paluadoes,  are  fixed  by  piM  it  Dalwa  rajytng^i  viucb  fittd  Aeir 
ionpert  in  ijpotte  foimed  ef  ^ie.akil»t 

The  principid  ealmiioe  into  ihefijrk  i»  liy  ♦8'iee4i|«lie»Ngb 
in  the  menner  ef  a  Bmnmn.triuaif4iel  ercb,  which,  theogh'CQfMr 
jgMMident  to  the'megnifioenee^doeeiKit  perfectly  hmimoiujMi*with 
the  style  efthe  auuMien.  The  rif«r  Ogven,  that  med  te  mil  it« 
waters  over  a  widely-^Ktended  mbly  bed*  is  hece  gowfined 
vithin  .nairoir  limits;  and  several  caspsdes  appear  Atm^ 
Tistas  in  the  plantatiens  Unm  the  frent-of  Che  }mm^ 

Hepe  b  still  preserred  aiiriet^er  drinkiiiy  honu of  th^here 
Piers  Gryfiydd  $  and  is  perhaps  the  enly^l^puit  q>ecimna«f  thst 
land  of  utensil,  eluoidatory  of  ancient  mannen^  at  present  anbr 
sisting.  It  is  a  large  bagle  of  an  ox,  ornamented  vrith  enchased 
silver,  and  sospended  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal,  having  the 
initials  of  bis  own  name  and  fiunily  engraved  at  the  end.  In 
the  royml  ceort  of  Cimbria  there  were  legally  thrte  eorts  of 
horm^  tor  the  puipose  of  private  or  public  libations.  The  first 
was  jf  cmrmyddjifoy  brenin,  or  the  one  solely  appropriated  to 
the  king's  use.  Secoud,  Corn  cywcithas,  by  wbidh  the  domestics 
of  the  palace  were  summoned  to  duty.  And,  third.  Corny  po^ 
qriyid,  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  chief  huntsman.*  Each 
of  these  was  to  be  of  the  reputed  value  of  one  pound.  On 
grand  occurrences,  the  domestics  of  the  palace  were  permitted 
to  drink  out  of  the  sovereign's  horn ;  and  the  chamberlain,  or 
high  steward,  on  such  occasions,  furnished  handsome  potations 
of  the  generous  metheglin.  The  contents  of  the  horn,  at  these 
times,  assumed  the  name  of  the  sacred  potion,  similar  to  the 
tMSfoiV  hofwU  or  the  apostle's  cup,  in  use  among  the  ^^^bis 
Ulphus,  when  he  conveyed  certain  lands  to  the  church  of  York, 
is  said  to  have  qua£fed  off  the  sparkling  contents  of  such  a  vosseii^ 
drinking  a  health,  **  Deo  ei  sancto  Petro/*  to  God  and  St  Pe* 
ter-t    On  festive  days  the  imperious  custom  was  to  empty  the 

bom 

*  Leget  WftUica,  Lib.  it.  p.  SI  1. 
f .  Arcb«Ql9gui,  Vol.  III.  p.  S. 
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thom  one  tip,  nA  instantly  blovr  it,  as  a  teslimotty  tlMil  (no 
4treiictian  of  dvaught  had  occwrred. 

"  Fill  (he  horn  with  foaming  liquor. 

Fill  It  up,  my  boj,  be  qaicker ; 

Hence  away  deipair  and  somnr 

TfaM  toomgh,  to  sigh  to-normr. 

Let  the  hrinnning  gohlet  Mnile, 

And  E4MgfW§  caiea  bcgnilo 

Gallant  joatb»  noai'd  to  fear. 

Master  of  the  broken  spear. 

And  the  arrow-pierced  shield 

Breoght  with  hoaoar  from  the  field!. 

Like  an  horrieme  is  be, 

BniHing  on  the  troubled  tea. 

See  their  apeart  distmin'd  With  gm^ 

Hear  tlie  din  of  battle  roar  1 

Bucklers,  swords,  together  clashing 

Sparkles  from  their  helmets  flashing! 

J  fear  je  not  their  load  alarms  ? 

Hark!  the^  shout — to  arms!  to  arms! 

Thus  were  Gartlicn's  plains  defended, 

Maelor  fight  began,  and  ended, 

Tlicre  two  princes  fought ;  and  there 

Was  Morach  Vorvran's  feast  exchanged,  for  rout  and  fear."* 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pcnrhyn,  on  the  stream  of  the  Ogwen,  is  a 
curioQS  mill,  to  grind  pctrosiUx,  or  cl^ert,  quartz,  and  flints,  for 
iha  ose  of  the  porcelain  and  delph  ware  potteries.    The  ma- 
chinery is  vrell  contrived,  and  consists  of  tvro  overshot  wheels, 
3  G  3  about 

*  See  an  elegant  poem  written  by  Owain  Cyteiliog,  a  bard,  who  flourished 
ia  iht  twelfth  century,  intitled  ilia  las  Owain."  The  original  may  be 
found  in  Evan  Evans's  Collections,  published  with  an  English  dress  in  Pen- 
nanfi  Tours,  Vol.  III.  p.  9S.*  This  spirited  translation,  by  a  gentlemau, 
mnder  the  signature  of  R.  W.  must  convince  the  reader  of  genuine  taste,  that 
a  true  poetical  genius  pervaded,  at  times,  the  bosom  of  the  Welsh ;  and  that 
tome  of  Owam  Cy  veiliog*s  works,  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
IIm  Ant  classical  productioai  of  Lyric  poetry. 

*  More  of  the  elegant  performances  of  this  poet  have  been  since  collected 
in  the  Myvynaa  Archaiology. 
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about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  having  lrun<3le»  on  the  i 
sixteen  do. ;  which,  working  within  the  mill,  impart  power  to 
auiorher  large  horizontal  trundle- wheel,  lifting  several  upright 
levers,  that  again  operate  on  others,  on  two  floors  above.  Cir- 
cular vessels  are  paved  at  bottom  with  gritstone :  im  each  of 
these  is  a  centre  with  several  elbows,  between  which  are  placed 
large  flat  stones^  moved  rmpidly  round  by  the  communi- 
cated motion.  The  chert  am!  flints  are  previously  roasted 
in  kilns  nearly  snnilar  to  those,  used  for  the  calcination  of  limc^ 
The  materials  so  prepared  are  put  into  the  molimbry  vessels, 
with  a  portion  of  water,  and  ground  into  un  impalpable  powder- 
The  mass  in  a  fluid  state  is  let  out  into  divers  reservoirs,  where, 
after  undergoing  various  decantalions,  is  carried  to  a  drying 
stove,  and  then  packed  in  casks  and  shipped  to  difierenl  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  The  chert  and  quartz  are  obtained  from  the 
base  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn;  in  the  parish  of  LUn  Llechid  ;  and 
the  flints  are  brought,  as  ballast,  in  the  ships  that  convey  the 
slates  from  this  cotinty  to  Ireland. 

An  ure  of  Manganese  is  also  here  prepared  for  the  purposes 
of  bleaching;  and  an  ore  of  zinc,  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead, 
in  pigments.  These  compact,  though  varied  works  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  ingenuity,  science,  and  energetic  spirit  of 
the  proprietors,  Messrs.  Worth Ington  and  Co<  ibe  former  of 
whom  h  chief  agent  for  lady  Penrhyn's  slate  tjuarries. 

On  the  eminence,  just  above  the  banks  oi'  the  Ogwen,  stands 
this  very  neat  structure  of  Llandeuai^  church;  it  is  built  cru- 
ciform, the  tower  resting  upon  four  arches  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  ;  and  the  style  marks  the  age  of  Edward  the  third. 
The  church-yard  is  inclosed  by  a  slale  fence  round  tlje  bottom 
of  the  cone-shaped  hillj  which,  with  the  neatness  of  the  edi- 
tice,  and  the  perspicuous  situation,  gives  it  a  pleasing  appear* 
ance.  It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  burial-place  of  Arcubishop 

WlLLUUS. 


•TtOAi,  a  ion  of  Fihd  Hael,  that  lived  about  tli^^laiw  off  he  fifth  cencnry, 
wat  a  sainti  who  came  aver  with  Cadvan,  frani  ArakOTiCii,  le  renovate  the  <}e* 
chfiini;  «tite  ttt  ClinsiianjC^  Iti  BrkHin, 


Williams.  A  mural  monument,*  with  the  figure  of  the  prelate 
in  his  archi-episcopal  rob/es,  kneeling  before  an  ahnr,  is  placed 
OTer  his  remains.!  On  sight  of  this  monument.  Dr.  Davies  felt 
himself  poetically  inspired,  and  produced  the  elegant  lines  pre- 
served in  Dodsley's  Collection,  vol.  6.  After  lamenting  OTer 
the  fallen  honours  of  the  degraded  prelate,  he  breaks  out  in  an 
animated  apostrophe. 

"  Could  not  thy  Lincoln  yield  her  pastor  room. 
Could  not  thjf  York  supply  thee  with  a  tomb." 

And  ends  with  this  pleasing  moral. 

"  Envied  nmbition,  what  are  all  thy  schemes 
But  waking  misery,  or  pleasing  dreams ; 
Sliding  and  tottering  on  the  heights  of  state. 
The  subject  of  this  vase  declares  thy  fete; 
Great  as  he  was,  you  see  how  small  the  gain 
A  burial  so  obscure,  a  muse  so  mean.*' 

This  great  man  was  the  subject  and  the  sport  of  fortune,  for  a 
series  of  years.  He  successively  enjoyed  her  favours,  was  ex- 
alted to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  became  lord-keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  and  was  made  metropolitan  of  York.  While  in  the  former 
station,  he  was  tried  by  his  peers,  and  being  found  guilty  of 
subornation,  suffered  imprisonment,  from  1G37  to  1G40. 
After  being  liberated,  he  was  raised  to  the  archi-episcopal  see 
of  York :  being  shortly  after  banished.  He  died  at  the  house 
of  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  of  Glodtlaeth,  in  1650,  aged  68.  Mr. 
Pennant  has  said,  '  that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  wise,  rather 
than  a  good  man."  He  is  charged  with  being  haughty,  highly 
resentful,  and  his  character  fraught  with  duplicity  ;  the  protest 

2  (;  4  he 

•  A  most  verhosi^,  and  fulsom#»,  La«in  t  piiaph,  compo  ed  by  Mr.  Hacketl, 
his  chaplain,  alicrwords  Binhop  of  Litclifield,  thus  concludes :  "  Pass  on,  tra- 
veller, in  wiiatyon  have  seen  your  curiosity  must  be  gratified." 

f  The  jrcUow  face,  however,  put  upon  ii,  b^  ;•»  ochreous  wash,  to  corre- 
sfSond  with  the  front  of  Penhry  n  Castie,vcrjf  ill  accords  with  the  antique  tljle 
•f  the  building.  '  t. 
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lie  niady  111  llie  Hdiisc  of  Lor^s,^  is  protluced  aa  a  jjfoof  of  iUe 
former ;  and  the  advice  he  gave  hist  unfortmiafe  master^  with 
regard  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  of  the  latter*  It  must  be  con- 
Ifessed,  that  in  hh  political  conduct,  the  archbishop  discovered 
too  much  of  the  cursed  doctrhte  of  Machiavel,  **  a  public,  and 
a  private  comcicncc;*'  hm  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he 
lived  in  times,  when  political  and  moral  otder  were  trarti'pleVI 
under  fett;  whc^n  the  spirit  of  party  ran  so  high,  as  to  over* 
whelm  the  consideration  of  strict  justice  :  and  the  waait  of  cha* 
rity  and  honour  were  lost  in  the  provocations  of  injury,  and 
prevarications  were  suggested,  by  the  sudden  impulse  of  self- 
preservation.  He  retired,  hi  the  latter  part  of  his  ITfe,  to  the 
peaceful  retreabi  of  Nor  I  h  Walesa  devoted  his  life  to  meditation 
and  prayer,  and  is  said  to  have  met  death  with  a  foi^titude,  that 
must  have  been  inspired  by  a* believing  hope,  and  a  resigna- 
tion, that   btspake  the  faith   of  the  Christian, 

Un  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  an  ancient  tomb,  ornamented 
with  cherobic  figures,  on  which  are  two  recumbent  figures  in 
alabaster,  represent ing  a  knight  and  his  lady,  supposed  to  bfe 
commemorative  of  Guilym  ap  Gryflydd,  c*f  Penrhyn  Castle. 

The  whole  of  this  once  desolate  tract  of  country,  by  tbe  be^ 
neficent  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  late  Lord  Penrhyn,  aldcH 
by  the  energies  of  several  scientific  adventurers  from  England, 
has  been  converted  into  a  most  lovely  and  interesting  spot.  Se- 
Teral  small  villas, decorated  with  plantations,  now  adorn  the  once 
woodless  waste,  and  the  numerous  neat  houses  erected  und^r 

bis 


•  In  16'14|  on  the  debate  for  ulcing  »WAy  the  votes  of  Bishop"*  in  the  Ifetise 
of  Peer*,  lie,  by  an  impaiiioncd  speech,  induced  etcrca  bisbopi  to  join  bim 
in  the  protest  against  uli  acts  ihst^litjuld  pals  the  lioute  during  their  forced 
flb%eiiee  ;  fitrtiiis  they  were  tropeuched  of  higb  trea&oiij  nnddoonieU  to  eigh- 
teen  RioiitHs  iiiiprittmtuetif.  t>wt  *ooii  after  released  upnii  bail.  Tlie  archbishop 
Wfts  bnnishcd  from  his  diocese  during  (he  disturbnnce«  in  the  county  of  York. 
'  t  His  advice  to  Charlef  was,  in  case  the  king  could  not  win  Cromwell  by 
promhe&j  und  hit  ircatmeiu  ^  to  have  recourse  to  stratirgein  for  the  fecuricj  of 
His  pcr»0D,  and  cndeaviiur  to  procure  the  usurper's  Assassination. 

\ 


K}&ibi4(lil^'*8  fflrecHicm,  Ibt  the  tf&e  of  p^ri^dldQi  ^t6y«A  hiUie 
Shtte  tqmti^Ies,  ^^tttd  otter  W6rks,  W^aYs  (h^  ^t)eattuiee  bt  &  pb- 
pulous  town.  A  small,  but  elegant  cbifpel,  iii  th6  poifited  ^yft* 
hiis  alMo  been  i^(^«tit!;y  ^reared  for  tlfeir  devotioiial  accbijitiio- 

The  principal  5to/ip  ^eft^  is  at  Briiic\y  tifh,  tlWr  J!)dtoku»i  J 
luid  the  Idiicl,  iirhichwas  fdr  centtir^^s  cobSidetcfd  Idl  stsffcely  o¥ 
toy  value,  is  now  bt'come  a  tource  df  intfiitose  retehiie.  Slkteli 
trere  obtained  at  an  early  peri<5A,  in  this  part  of  Hie  island; 
odd,  therefore,  wefe  probably  eih'plbyed  as  ro<ffTng,  aiittfidr  19 
Sie  period  usaalljr  a^^grred  fdr  theii*  a:d6{)ti6n.  iThe  tirit,  sedt 
iimistwi^,  W6re  impdrtbd  froM'the  mdu^h  df 'dffeO^ehiCiyei'. 
For  Sion  Tudiir,  a  baYd,  ^ho  fibtlriihed  abom  A^  y^ar  liSB, 
Uiii  bfeld  ^^  dfiicfe  of  f^gistftir  of  thfe  consistdi*ial  court.  In  k 
j^tical  address  to  !Dr.  Holslnt  Thomas,  I>eah  of  !6an|;br;  i^ 
qtiete'hifn  to  prddure  for  him  a  cargo  of  slatl^s,  from  Aber  Qg^ 
tv€n.  The  proprietors  of  the  P^rhyn  estate  IbUg  claimed  the 
eigUfli  part  ad  valorfetti  df  all  the  slates,  qiiahrl^d  bti  that  pro- 
jperty;  according  'to  th^  prlcie  they  sold  for  at  'the water  side: 
anh  'a  duperiht^ildant  accoutit^d  ^ith  (he  slate  giroviers,  once 
h-yeaV.  About  the  year  1765,  the  then  agent,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Bncling  such  a  modi^  of  collection  intricate,  and  uncertain, 
adojked  a  different  method,  and  Ifet  the  qdiarries  to  Workmen  iat 
an  annustl  chief-rcht  of  t^-eiity  shillings  eadh.  By  this  meaiii 
ihe  proceeds  were  about  equal  to  what  th^y  had  been  previout 
to  the  alteration :  "viz.  eightjf  pounds  per  annum. 

Ijbrd  Penrhyn,  viewing  with  an  observant  and  benevolent 
eyt,  the  little  advantages  derivable,  either  to  the  estate,  or  those 
engaged  in  the  concern,  by  this  puny  and  inefficient  mode  ot 
wdrking,  determined  on  the  judicious  plan  of  opening  a  vaft 
quarry.  This  was  ofFccted  in  the  year  1782 ;  arid,  in  a  few 
yfeairs,  the  number  of  hands  employed  amounted  to  no  less  than 
six  hundred.*  Proprietors  of  slate  rock*  in  other  parts^  follow- 
ed 

•  When  his  late  lordship  came  into  possession  of  the  Pcnrhjn  estates,  tha 
•onaal  export  of  slates  did  not  amouat  to  more  thin  a  thousand  tons.    At 

present 
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ed  his  lordship*^  example;  and  the  mm  of  money  bronght  into 
Caernarvonshire  tended  to  enrich  the  bliabitants,  and  mate* 
rially  benefit  the  country. 

This  quarry  is  of  immense  depth;  and  the  singular  appear- 
ance, from  the  rode  and  grotesque  appearance  of  the  residual 
clifFs,  the  basUing  scene  of  the  workmen  on  the  diHcrent  ledges 
of  rockj  the  noise  arising  from  disriipturiug  the  strata  by  blast- 
ing^  the  separating  and  ^ihaping  the  different  lamin:e«  forms  a 
9cene,  whose  novelty  roust  aftoid  amusement  to  some,  and  its 
geological  and  commercial  relations,  render  highly  interesting 
to  other*.  '*  Here  1  found  several  immense  openings,  with 
sides  and  bottoms,  as  rude  as  imagination  can  paint,  toat  had 
been  formed  in  gettuig  the  slate.  On  first  surveying  them^  a 
degree  of  surpri:^e  is  excited,  how  such  yawning  chasms  could 
have  been  formed  by  any  but  the  immediate  operations  of  Na- 
ture; and  even  on  more  mature  reflection^  our  astonishment  at 
the  eflorls  of  man  does  not  altogether  subside/'^ 

The  slates  were,  for  a  longtime,  conveyed  to  the  port  by 
means  of  carls,  at  a  veiy  heavy  expence*  But  lately  an  iron 
Iram-road  has  been  completed,  which  runs  entirely  from  ^e 
quarry,  and  round  the  quay,  an  extent  of  six  miles.  This  is  a 
work  nothing  but  Genius  could  have  contrived,  and  energy  ex- 
ecuted. The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  apparently  de- 
fied the  art  of  man,  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  local  obstacles^  there  are  only 
four  double  inclined  planes  on  the  general  line;  the  longest  of 
which  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards.  Bov^n  these,  three 
waggons  are  let  »lide  at  a  time,  by  means  of  machinery^  con- 
sisting of  a  winch  and  a  lever  applied  to  a  cylinder.  This  re- 
gulares  the  descent  of  the  loadedj  and  the  ascent,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  empty  vehicles.     In  this  maimer  fifteen  pass  in  a 

very 


|irr»enu  there  are  not  If  ii  thjtn  one  butnlrt'd  tntif  pcrdipnii  contejr^d  Cratn 
the  i}a»rrie»  to  Port  FeuTii^ii.  Audi  {torn  five  Xq  sii  Liiindred  toM  sre  tliippe^ 
err'ry  ^tek. 

•  ningley'f  North  W»ki,  Vol,  I.  p.  1T9. 
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Tery  short  space^  which^  being  fastened  together  by  <;baiDB>  are 
drawn  along  the  levels  by  two  horses.  These  waggons,  on  an 
average,  contain  upwards  of  twelve  tona  of  slates.  The  tram* 
way  is  formed  upon  the  most  scientific  principles,  th^  wheeb 
of  the  waggon  are  concave,  and  run  upon  a  narrow  convex  bar^ 
by  which  friction  is  greatly  diminished,  and  much  time  gained^ 
Six  or  eight  horses  now  perform  the  woflc,  which  formerly  re* 
quired  more  than  eighty.  This  is  not  only  a  saving  to  the  pro- 
prietor, but  in  a  county  where  hay  and  com  are  scarce  commo* 
dities,  must  be  an  object  of  importance  to  the  residentiary  po- 
pulation. Among  many  other  additional  improvements  may 
be  reckoned  a  sawing  mill,  which  converts  large  firagments  of 
slate  rock  into  slabs,  for  hearth  stones,  chimney  pieces,  sepuln 
chral  monuments,  fence,  railing,  &c.  &c.  The  concern  is»  at 
present,  conducted  by  Mr.  Worthington,  under  a  covenanted 
agreement  with  Lady  Penrhyn. 

The  lofiy  rocks  in  this  vicinity  contain  copper  ore,  molyb* 
dena,  steatite,  &c.  &c.  And  hones  are  obtained  from  a  rock  on 
the  eastern  side  of 

Nant  Fbancon,  or  the  valley  of  Beavers,  a  corruption  from 
Nantyr  Afanc,  is  supposed  to  be  so  denominated  from  having 
been  formerly  a  cover  for  those  amphibious  animals,  no  longer 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  but  found,  according  to  report*  in 
this  valley,  less  than  a  century  ago.  This  formerly  was  a  tre- 
mendous glen,  or  rather  chasm ;  but,  by  the  efforts  of  human 
industry,  some  of  its  wild  and  terrific  appearances  have  beeii 
dissipated.  It  comprises  a  narrow  strip  of  meadow  land,  sur* 
rounded  by  lofty  mountains;  through  which  meanders  the 
small  river  Ogwen,  towards  the  sea.  Down  a  rocky  height, 
called  the  Benglog,  rush  tiie  waters  of  five  fakes,  into  a  deep 
pool  beneath,  forming  a  very  picturesque  and  grand  waterfall. 
This,  consisting  of  three  cataracts,  is  best  viewed  by  descend- 
ing from  the  road  into  the  deep  bottom  beneath.  The  lower 
fell  is  the  most  considerable,  over  which  the  Ogwen  rushes, 
roars,  and  rolls,  in  one  sheet  of  foam  and  spray  down  an  inte- 
gral, and  nearly  perpendicular,  rock.  By  climbing  a  broken 
rocky  steep,  the  river  is  seen  precipitating  itself  in  a  mor^  ma- 
jestic 


oAflt!t/^fttDitsnfit«« 


I  jlwtic  stream*  throogh  a  cbiwm  between  two  vertical  efiflf,    Tllt~ 

Llhird,  some  hciglil  above,  i&  ks*  romaiUic ;  but  its  broad  €X* 

[lAiise  <yf  water  panicipates  of  ibe  grtind,  immenae,  antl  lingular 

mouniaiii  Triraf?*,*  ftlling  the  space  bebind;  and  in  the  iore* 

[ground  the  waters  are  seen  ^J^shing  in  various  diructioo* among 

[the  IcMJBc  masses  of  rod;  ibtht  lie  scattered  iu  the  rugged  bed  of 

tiht  river.     Near  the  rwlesl  pafl  of  the  glen,  on  Ogisen  Bankf 

[«n  tlegant  pa?Hion,   ondcr  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  ka* 

[jbeen  biiih  for  Lady  PcHrhyn.  Surrounded  with  luicuriaiit  planU 

^n^j  it  certainly  formn  fl  striking  conttust  with  the  bleak  and 

barren  mountain.^  in  the  vicinity.     And   (hoogh  conftiderahle 

risLste  hai  been  displayed,  it  wotiM  savour  of  poetic  licence  to 

fcall  it,  *'  an  acre  of  Teitipe  twnong  the  rocks  of  Norway/'  Froin 

Ijangor  to  the  Beuglog,   the  road   is  nearly  the  whole  di^lancft 

>  #pon  the  ascent;  but  after  ihis  narrow  pass^  it  extend*  by  ibt 

tide  of  Llyn  Ogwcn«  and  continues  under  the  moiintainsj  altno«it 

en  a  level,  to  (JapcJ  Cerri*^;  where  the  late  Lord  Penthyn 

Erected,  ftjf  the  accotnmodatton  af  the  public^  a  hand^me  inn  { 

so  tliat  iravellerjs  through  this  dreary  region>  may  now  mtel 

Wtih  good  entert^iinment,  and  very  excellent  lodging.     Sine* 

Ihk  inn  and  hotel  has  been  accupied^  it  \m9  become  a  fashion*- 

able  resort.     During  the  summer  months,  numerous  genteel  f&* 

tniViQSt  and  others^  make  a  temporary  residence  at  Capel  Ctf* 

rigj  lo  enjo)"  the  iiumcrou:^  diverisitied  and  iniereatmg  walks  umI 

fy«8>    amidst    the    ma  gn  id  cent    objects  of    the    surromi 

Mccnery, 

TiiiA  C^rNgf  or  Cari'^,  to  Wlwrn  the  chapel  is  dedicated,  ' 
i  saint,  who  fixed  hii*  cell  here,  about  the  sixth  century.  Lewit 
Giyn  Cothi,  a  bard>  expose.*,  in  a  humourous  manner^  the  ini* 
c^uitous  practices  adopted  by  the  mendicant  friars  in  the  dark 

*  A  panicidar  descriptiou  of  thii  gcologtcul  wou^erj  mid  some  of  less  strike 
jng,  but  noL  lefts  ifiierc^tiug,  fcaturcij  may  be  found  in  P«;jn)ant'»Tour»j  WU 
II.  p.  Si'i.  It  li  railier  unaccuuntable  lb<it  the  iudcJutigHblc  tuurii^t,  viho  ro- 
f  uiati'lj  describes  raoil  of  llic  objects  in  ibe  vicinityj  sliould  Imve  omitted  tbi*; 
and  (hut  the  omiMloa  should  not  have  been  nqticed  bj  the  editor  of  Xht  Um 
mill  •  JO. 


ifea,  Ip  Aeece  their  <Mode4  adm^m.  PnrfilHig  bjr  ^be  reil  «tf 
mpemitioiv  cajrt  over  the  «ye«  of  the  peqpl^  the j  barteveid 
irith  them  iar  oovo,  cheese^  bacoo«  Ic^  muiittvre  images  of 
i:eriaia  reputed  aaints.  Among  numerous  others  those  of  Co- 
rig  and  Seiriol  were  peculiarly  iiegoti^ble>  the  e^gy  of  the  l9tp 
|0r  being  reckoned  infallible  for  the  rem>va)  of  inveterate  dlfr> 
prdecs;  and  the  former  equally  efficacions  in  the  eii^nlsi^ii  of 
evil  spirits* 

"  Carig  Iwyd  dan  gwr  ei  go*J, 

Gvtks  arall,  a  ddag  Seiriol. 
Beneath  liis  cloak  the  begging  friar  bore 
The  guardian  charm,  greyCorig»  to  the^k>or 
Another  Seiriol'ii  healing  image  sold. 
And  fouad  the  uaeful  aaiat^  lil^e  nodem  fold, 

IfLOTOw 

Betnmlng  through  Nant  Francon,  and  parsuing  the  eastern 
road*  two  miles  from  the  pleasing  village  of  Aber  GwrMcaB^ 
Qiu,  in  a  most  romantic  glen,  through  which  a  small  rivulet 
6nds  its  passage  to  the  sea,  is  a  very  fine  waterfall.  On  one 
aide  the  hollow  is  flanked  by  a  magnificent  rock,  called  Mae9 
y  goer  ;  and  a  bridge,  consisting  of  a  single  arch,  with  the  ac- 
companiments of  wood  and  water,  form  a  lovely  foreground. 
Khuiadr  mawr  includes  two  falls.  The  ravine  is  terminated  by 
a  mountain  presenting  a  concave  front,  through  a  chasm  of 
which  the  torrent  precipitates  its  waters  over  two  immense 
ledges  of  rock.  The  upper  is  broken  into  three,  sometimes 
lour  divisions,  by  the  rugged  face  of  the  impending  cliff;  but 
the  lower  one,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  height,  forms  a  broa4 
white  sheet ;  that,  from  the  snow-like  dew  of  the  spray,  hi^ 
been  very  aptly  compared  to  the  Staubbach,  or  dusty 'cascade, 
in  Switzerland. 

A  Hnall  artificial  mount  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream  is 
•otable,  as  the  site  of  a  palace,  erected  by  Llewelyn  the  Great ; 
and  where,  according  to  some  historians,  an  intrigue  was  dii- 
covered^  between  JViUiam  Bruce,  or  de  Breos,  son  of  Reginald 

de 


Tlic  44liet.       Nov  youV  over  lakc  another. 

Your  drojpiug  spiriu  tD  recofer.*' 


In  1772  an  apprication  was  made  to  Parliament,  and  a  gene- 
rous aid  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  securing 
ibis  part  of  the  road  to  Holyhead,     A  voluntary  subscription^ 
in  which  the  city  of  Dublin  bore  a  distinguished  part,  was  also 
added  ;  and  under  the  judicious  manaoicmeni  of  that  able  engt* 
neerj  Mr.  Sylvester,  what  wns  deemifd  beyond  the  power  of 
human  art  to  remedy,  was  speedily  effected  ;  the  road  is  widen* 
ed  a  proper  breadth  for  carriages  to  pass  each  other,  by  cutting 
|he  solid  rock ;  while  the  side  towards  the  sea  is  secured  by  a 
wall  luiik  upon  a  series  of  arches,  meeting  the   irregularity  of 
the  precipice,  with  circular  boles,  at  regular  distances  to  take 
the  great  quantities  of  water,  descending  from  the  mountains  in 
i-ainy  seasons.     One  obstacle,  however,  yet  remains,  that  wiK 
probably  for  ever  baffle  the  efforts  of  ingenuity  :  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  in  some  places  rise   nearly  perpendicular  the 
whole  of  the  height  ;*  but,  in  others^  they  project  over  the  pre» 
sent  road,  and  many  di&jointed  masses,  of  precarious  tenure, 
threaten  to  crush  the  traveller  to  atoms,     Tlie  strata  having  th« 
earth  washed  away  by  torrents,  and  rended  by  severe  frosts, 
fragments  at  intervals  fall,  and,  for  a  time,  render  the  road 
utterly  impassable  :  lapses  of  thi$  kind  are  not  unfrequent,  and 
men  are  almost  constantly  employed  to  separate  these  huge 
masses,  by  blasting  with  gunpowd  .r,  to  facilitate  thetr  removal* 
numbei^of  such  are  often  lying  in  the  road  of  several  tons 
weight  each  ^  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  goars,  skipping  from 
crag  to  crag,  to  browse  the  alpine  shrub,  detach  fragment*,  suf- 
ficiently large*  from  the  space  they   pass  through,  to  prove 
fatal  to  persons  pa^ising  at  the  time;  the  traveller,  therefore, 
cannoi  divest  himself  of  all   fear,  nor  absolutely  feel  him&elf 
perfectly  secure  from  danger.     The  road  could  only  have  beciii 
repaired  at  this  time,  not  entirely  made,  us  some  state,  it  being 

defended 

•  Cflitwellj   wbo  was  employed  by  Mr.  FUnjKtnd  to  mesiure  its  altitude, 
tvportcd  it  1545  feet  iiU»ve  (Uo  leach  at  low  water* 
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defitBded  by  a  wMI  towards  the  sea,  at  a  much  aarHer  period. 
*'  We  went  over  the  famouB  precipice  called  Penman  mawr, 
which  fame  has  made  abaadance  more  frightful  than  it  really 
it,  iodeed»  Tery  high,  and  if  any  one  should  fall  from  it^  he 
would  be. dashed  to  pieces ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  if 
BO  danger  of  falling;  and  besides,  there  is  now  a  wall  built  all 
tha  wny  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  secure  them ;  those 
who  have  been  at  the  hill  or  pass  of  Enterkin,  in  Scotland,  know 
very  well  the  danger  there,  is  mnch  greater/'* 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill  called  Braichy  Dijuu  rising  out  ot 
Penmaen,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  the  fortifications  of  which 
were  capable  of  containing  90,000  men ;  the  remains  of  walls 
are  still  standing,  and  a  well,  that  supplied  the  garrison,  is  con- 
stantly full  of  water,  furnished  principally  by  the  evndaacd 
wapomr  of  the  tooantain. 

TUs  Wis  considered  the  strongest  post  possessed  by  thef 
Webh  in  the  district  of  Snowdon :  it  was  of  great  magnitude, 
and  so  atrong  by  its  natural  position,  that  a  hundred  men  might 
have  defended  themselves  against  an  army ;  in  that  age  it  was 
deemed  impregnable,  and  here  it  was,  the  remains  of  the  Welsh 
army  were  posted,  pending  the  negociation  betwixt  Edward 
and  Llewelyn. 

The  ruin  consists  of  remains  of  ancient  massy  walls,  con- 
structed without  mortar,  including  numerous  circular  buildings, 
probably  vestiges  of  habitations;  similar  to  those  previously 
described  at  Tre'r  Caeri.  There  cannot  exist  a  doubt  upon  the 
mind  of  persons,  who  have  attentively  viewed  the  different  for- 
tified heights,  still  subsisting  in  Wales,  but  this  was  a  military 
fortress^  erected  by  the  Britons  to  cover  the  passage  of  an  army 
lor  the  defence  of  Anglesea ;  notwithstanding  what  Governor 
Pownall  has  urged  contrary  to  this  generally  received  opinion: 
GRs  ceiijectures  of  its  having  never  been  intended,  as  a  defen- 
iitire  post  is,  from  the  testimony  of  history;  rendered  nuga- 
tory ;  and  to  those  who  have  visited  the  spot,  his  opinion,  that 

2  H  it 

*  See  a  Tour  ia  Great  Britain,  printed  bj  Strahan,  1735. 
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it  WHS  one  oC  ihe  consecrated  places  belongiog^  to  the  Bruiilf, 
will  appear  nothiog  better  than  antiquarian  vagary.^ 

A  WcUb  pocm,t  writtfiu  by  Sir  Dqfydd  Owrn,  »4ates»  tJint 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  there  resided  in  the  vicinity 
au  ascetic  oi' a  peculiar  character.  If  he  posse^sect  uolan  cti- 
viable  siuxutlon*  his  property  was  desirable.  Por  it  ireenis  the 
hermit  wa^  rubbed,  by  a  set  of  associated  thieves  $  and  the  in* 
veiHory  of  the  goods  purloined  from  this  professed  cell  of  pri* 
vation^  mortification^  and  penance,  is  a  most  lauiiioroui  bwt* 
li2S()UG  on  the  hypocrisy  of  tlie  tiuie&* 


COMVY. 

This  (tne  old  fortified  town  is  supposed  by  Mme  to  have 
been  the  Conovtum  of  the  Romans^  but  the  site  of  that  una  evi* 
dcntly  at  a  place  still  retaining  the  ap(>e1lation  of  Cuer  Hh&n, 
some  inilc^  distatU*  The  authentic  annals  of  the  place  coia* 
Qjenct'  no  earlier  tjian  with  the  history  of  itfi  Cajitib,  erected  here 
A*  IX  12^4,  by  the  eommaod  of  Edward  the  first :  m  si  funhcF 
secnniy,  in  a^Jdition  to  Caernarvon,  against  the  itisurrcctive 
spirit  of  the  VWUh* 

few  of  the  eventfi,  connected  with  this  fortress,  have  bf»eft 
^  recorded.  Soon  aHer  its  erection  the  royal  founder  was  be- 
sieged in- it,  and  the  garrUon  ahnost  reduced  by  famine,  to  an 
uucondttioiULl  surrender.  They  were  at  length  «»xlrtcated  from 
their  peri  Ions  5;ituation,  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  freighted  with 
prov  iiioust  and  reinforcements* 

In  the  year  U99)  Richard  the  second^  prevms  to  his  return 
from  Irelmnd,  had  commanded  the  troops,  raided  in  his  bchalC 
against  the  nsmper  Boiiuirhrokx,  to  make  their  reodeavous  U 
Conwy.  The  friends  of  the  monarch  had  muitercd  strong*  tin* 
der  the  conmiatid  of  the  learl  of  Salis^bury.     But  wearied  by 

ihr 

•  ArchajtjJugitt,  \  oI»  IIL  p*3tV3. 

f  The  Uite  (#r  the  wurk  ii»  "  Cjwfdd  jr«peilMr/r  Mf«(tv«j  i  l^tBiMfteB 
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the  delays  and  tergiversation  of  that  ill-fiskted  prince^  many  re« 
turned  to  their  respectife  homes.  A  number,  bowerer,  soffit 
cient  to  have  made  a  strong  attempt  in  his  favonr  still  remain- 
ed, attached  to  the  royal  cause ;  had  not  the  king  panic-struck 
at  the  opposing  forces,  privately,  by  night,  decamped  from 
this  impregnable  strong  hold.  Shortly  after,  by  the  insinuat- 
ing treachery  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  he  fell  into  a 
most  detestable  snare,  which  eventually  cost  him  both  his 
crown,  and  life. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  it  was  garrisoned 
for  king  Charles  the  first,  by  Dr.  John  Williams,  archbishop 
of  York.  To  whose  custody  numbers  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen confided  their  plate  and  other  valuables  and  move- 
ables, receiving  a  receipt  from  the  arch  prelate,  who  consider- 
ed himself  answerable  for  their  restoration  on  the  return. of 
better  times.  He  at  the  same  time  bestowed  the  government 
of  the  castle  on  his  nephew  WiUiam  Hooket,  in  the  year 
1643.  Id  May  1645,  Prince  Rupert  impolitically  superseded 
the  archbishop  in  the  command  of  North  Wales.  Ih-itated  at 
this  insulting  conduct,  it  being  done  without  the  smallest  atten- 
tion, to  give  him  any  virtual  security,  for  the  property,  of 
which  he  had  previously  received  the  charge ;  Williams  be^ 
came  decisively  disgusted  :  and  having  received  an  ofier  from 
MyttoH  of  protection,  under  the  Parliamentarian  authority,  he 
joined  issue  with  that  general,  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of 
Conwy.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm  on  August  15,  ^646, 
and  the  castle  surrendered  on  the  lOih  of  November.  For 
these  services,  the  archbishop,  who  had  received  a  wound  in 
the  neck,  obtained  a  general  pardon  for  his  prior  opposition  to 
the  Parliament ;  and  a  release  from  the  sequestration,  that  had 
been  made  of  his  estates :  and  Mytton,  whose  charactttr  par- 
took more  of  haughtiness  than  avarice,  restored  to  every  iudi- 
vidiial  the  property,  previously  entrusted  to  the  arch  prelate's 
care. 

The  existing  authorities  appear,  for  a  time,  to  have  evinced 
•musual  forbearance  towards  this  fortress.      The  ParliamenU- 
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m%t  while  they  diAm^tted  other  csfttles^  latd  n<>  riotenc 

s  QU  111  is  J  subset]  UGDt  Ui  its  capituLaUon  ;  eiib«r  struck  willi 

ation  for  sucU  a  magmficent  buildiogi  oc  lYitb  a  ?kw  l# 

y  moderation  the  mi  ads  of  the  country.     Tlii9  G<ificili»<. 

spirit^  bowe^er^  was  far  from  bcsing  timnifestcJ  by  ibeif 

siici!essor«  in  puwen     A  grant  had  bfen  made  of  it  by 

^liarks  to  the  earl  of  Conwy  and  Kituila^  wU^  no  mgooBt 

Uttied  potMUion,  than  he  ordered  an  agent  to  r^uMvm 

heft  iroiii  lead,  and  other  valuable  materiais,  and  trao^ 

ihcm  to  Ireland,  under  preietace»  Smt  hmwrngmtij^mip^ 

I  Jbot,  they  were  generally  soppoeed, 

eonrerted  to  bnildings  and  'ttpmn  en  tbt  nirP*.! 

It  eountry.    In  ▼ain  did  the  liir^  defWlty^ 

lanagemeot  of  the  royal  aSuni  ift  Ihrtk^Wwlm^mmmm 

e.  ag^ahift  inch  demolishing  proceedio^pk    Their -#l|jenv 

t  were  OTer-mled,  the  earl  persisted  in  Wi  plaai  nmllhii 

[e*pile<  waa  rendered  roofleM  anA  flowleivaod  the  «lMib 

^ndnoed  to  its  present  GonditioAi'f       .^  .r^  v 

hfequent  to  the  conquest  of  ihe  cenntgyuiKJiwrA  wMi 

consort  Eleanor,  accorapaoied  by  the  ehi^  English  nobi* 

lily  and  gentry,  spent  a  Christmas  here,  in  all  the  v^ied^  fea- 

iirities  a    luxurious   court  could   wish.     The  hall,  crowded 

arith  chiTalrooa  kaights,  and  admiring  ladies,  resounded  with 

the  sounds  of  feudal  times ;  and  iu  walU  re-echoed  the  Toice 

iof  merriment  and  mirth. 

'Hence  were  istsaed  also  many  of  the  severe  edicta  againel  the 
itnbbom  Welsh,  wbo,  though  conquered,  were  not- subdued; 
and  which  instigated  the  bards  to  indulge  in  all  the  malico  of 
jinqvaiified  sarcasm.  From  the  unroofed  and  unprotected  s4aie 
tio  which  it  was  reduced  by  the  earl  of  Conway's  agent»  it  ne- 
cessarily suffered  material  injuries  from  time  to  lime  by  the 
agency  of  vrinds  and  weather.  The  heap  of  rjbbish  jrcnainiog 
in-ihe  river,  nearly  opposite  the  castle,  once  constituted  a  round 


..^  ^  ^alener.MMffcssed  to  i(i«  coiBoiissioaen  oa  thii  tul^ect,  4s^  9^^ 
^||Mji^d,  1665,  ti^aed  Comwv  and  Kimr.A :  puhlisbod  ia  tlM  Appsndis  te 
Pcanant't  Toort. 


aAiiiiAav<iHtMiii, 


«Bgk  oi^nt  mvm  walL    A  similar  one^  numing  out  firon 
otbereoA^  ha»  kafp  been  Sestrajred.    The  niies  of  these  we 
prevtBA  an  e«eiii|r  firooi  nakiiig  any  ^preach  bjr  water, 
iltt^  have,  entluigered  the  aafetj  of  the  pkucTi  and  lot 
||rptectiei»  of  the  K.ea6ela  iy  ing  in  the  hacboon    A  lower  on 
■elh  sUe,  by  the  ionprudence  ef  .the  khabitantiiyia^iian 
Ihe  feimdaim  f(v  abUSy  some  jeara  sin^,  rent   asi^L 
Fart  Btandmg  erectt  mid  part  hanging  in  an  oblique  dlrec^.^^ 
on  the  surbasiiig  rock^  ihe  whoJe  fQi^ms  a  ^utgular  instance  of  d 
^iiJttceialed  boiiding, 

i»*Shiieastte,  like  m  ma)  in  ftrc-tigth  and  grand eun  i^  gf^^ug 
last  to  decay ;  and  the  diiapidaling  hand  of  time  promises  soota 
to  deprive  the  county  of  one  ol  Uji  prhicipal  ornamental  objects* 

"  Proud  pile  !  thj  tempest^  bo  »teu  tow  en*  Mill  reir 

Their  lieidi  soblimr^  and  to  the  fttigry  Hortn  * 

Bid  bold  dp£ifuice ;  though  tlie'ir  ttf cd  browi  ^-^ 

Beitr  vuib^e  the  murkt  af  ^ttong  dc^caj^ 
^•^         Wiiilt  supeTamion^  witk «  ftrtmt^  tje,  ^ 

■hS'         And  wjlderin^  fcsr^  tbat  liisrrid  ffjon  Murvcrjit 
^i^  A^ffrighi  iho  lonely  waoderer  £rom  thj  w»ti«, 

l^y^         Fajr  beace  tboii  busy  world,  nor  her*  intrude 

Tby  »ouiid A  of  uproar,  arguing  much  of  fcar^ 

And  impotent  Alarms.     Behold,  fond  mnQ, 

This  feeble  itionameiU  of  mortal  pride, 
""^  Where  Hrae  and  deioklion  reign  iupr«Qi« 

Witb  mildest  hsfock ;  a'et  the  »ok lun  scrnc 
. —  In  sdeuci}  pauic  ^  «ad  msfk  this  pictured  iralh  ^ 

,1^.  ^         T^tkt  not  alone,  ihc  prgndcat  work^  of  idati 
j^^  ,        3]uit  perithj  but,  a»  thii  low'rJDg  fubfic^ 

That  lift»  ita  forehead  io  the  storm,  till  lime 

And  tht:  wild  wjndi  shall  iw^cp  it  frcmi  itj  bote, 

Fa55  but  a  few  short  houfi,  \hti  dream  uf  lift) 

Xifled;  Hnd  tiitli  in  tht  told  qrnve  mmt^n  fiMlcd  fofin,*' 


'm^ 


i     If  the  arcliitect  was  the  aame  person  -who  built  Caernarronj 

m  generally  allowed,  he  mtiAt  have  here  oaed all  bis  exertioiti 

and  endea?onred  to  di^tplay  his  most  transcendant  skiH*    For 
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He  rcmo^edj  therefore^  the  religious  to  a  new  foofidatson  of  Ui 
own/erectetl  ^iMajfrntn^  on  the  Deiibigbsbire  side  of  the  n«cr£ 
«nd  the  convciitaal  church  was  made  parochial,  with  ihree  ofi* 
dating  chaplains,  tivo  Engliftb,  aad  ooe  Welsh* 

Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  now  traceable: 
indeed  Leland  record^^  that  when  the  insttLation  viaa  translaiedt 
part  of  the  castle  was  prubabiy  erected  on  the  «ite,* 

In  the  church  a  hingular  epitaph  e? ince^  the  peculiar  fecaiH 
diiy  of  two  persona  belonging  to  the  family  of  Hooket*  «« &re 
iycih  the  body  qf  Nicholas  Hodkes  qf  Con  way,  Gent,  ur4atM» 
the  4lst  chad  qf  his  father  William  Hookes^  Eso.  b^  Atics  1*1 
wi/le,  and  the  father  qf  ixoenty*K9en  ckUdrtn;  who  died  the  SOlli 
by  ^  March,  1G37/' 

In  the  principal  «treet  is  an  old  inamion  calletl  the  Pi§M 

2WT,  having  s^veiral  initials  in  front,  and  over  ihe  gateway 
A»»'/ji  ai^iyjt.  The  apartments,  which  are  numeroug,  are  oras* 
men  ted  with  divers  embkms,  and  groups  of  ^gures,  disposed  of, 
over  the  ceilings  and  pannels  of  the  walla^  imerji)jeriied  wicli 
fiuoierous  coats  of  amis*  This  is  said  to  have  been  erectod  by 
Thonuu  Wynn,  Esq.  in  tht  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Indeed  tbt 
whole  mcmifests  the  motley  mode  of  internal  decoralioits,  adopt- 
ed in  domestic  architecture  at  that  period. 

By  a  charter  of  Edward,  Conway  was  constituted  a  free  bo* 
rough  J  and  the  mayor  was  ulso  to  be  cotislable  of  the  castle. 
I'he  town  is  at  present  governed  by  an  alderman^  iecordcrt  cso* 
roncfi  water  baililT,  and  two  Serjeants  at  niace,  elected  annually. 

The  number  of  houses  is  18^^  and  inhabitants  889*     The  pori 
is  a  dry  harbour,  frequented  by  a  few  small  coasting  Tease li» 
but  the  trade  is  very  inconsiderable :  an  extensive  quay  rangel 
^  on  the  eastf  rn  side  of  the  town  wall. 

The  ferry  of  vast  importance,  as  lying  on  one  r>f  the  great 
roads  between  Loudon  and  Ireland >  is  justly  viewed  a&  a  very 
ha«ardou5  passage,  and  many  are  the  accidents  that  have  uih> 
avoidably  occurred  at  times.  In  the  year  1800  the  mail  beal 
was  swamped^  and  only  two  lives  weic  saved* 

The 
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CoU€<:tiaea,  Val.  I.  p,  71. 
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-  ^Int  #flit  i|id«t  rile  rMioQi  i^fH  'bm,  whm^^  Jhi$ 
WibmH  bnVm  mtte  aorois^  niloM^  ^«tfer»  *M  ^•b#re  fiR^  jmi$. 
Bii(^<MnBg  to  «ma4>etiks/ihe  iloetaaljtfbff^^ 

At  the  atme  timeihtt  ^\m§  amd  e^thnftieekfbr  S/hrid^t-MMi 
iIm  Mi^Qtl  itvaii^to  were  mtde-oot,  a  txmoHmicalieii  wm  filt- 
pesedlietweeA  tlietwo  btokt  of  ikis  rifer  byirimikrpMM. 
And  under  tbe  |>n»ent  actHre  sitpicen  tif  tbe  poaNfiiC«»  Ikfer 
rdeMtdMe  olfeGt  may,  peifiafv,  in  a  lew  years  leeeive  tti  uh, 
•cflMpBslment* 

The  pear/  fishery,  noticed  here  saeariy  as  the  BammtpttMi 
flUdlfae'baaatoftfac  oocintry  in  niec^ding  ages,  ai  ne^  bcM  in 
little  estimation,  although  the  efHidies  of  mnscle,  Mj^  a^ai^Hf- 
-i^wn  prodacing  them,  is  still  ibufid  in  tbe  sandy  iied -of  the 


*  Tba^ninsala  containing  the  hundred  ti  Cteiddiji^ 
^aalhe  ^eassem  side  of  the  riTer,  terminater  in  the  ^pednontory 
«f  tbe  Qreat  Ormes  Head,  or  Llandudno  rocks.     Tbe  tttfy 
Mly'^Uft  are  almost  perpendfcalar,  and  fii^quented  by  a  siasi- 
lefer- descriplioB  of  the  feathered  tribes  obserrable  oH  tbe  oppc^* 
afirrfiora  of. PrieMholine  Island. 

On  this  singular  tract,  are  two  small  churches.  In  the  parish 
^  EoLWTS  Rffos.  stood  the  roms  of  the  celebrated  D^anwy 
^mik.  This  called  by  the  English  historians  Gannoc,  was  si>p« 
posed  to  haye  been  erected  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  coi^ 
^pBtmL  '  Bat  tnost  probably  anterior  to  that  period.  The  Welsh 
MstbrlMis;  say  an  ancient  city  subsisted  here,  which  AID.  8T0 
^iMs  destroyed  by  lightning.  And  this  Camden  supposed  was 
fkm9tct^m  of  the  Itinerary,  so  called  from  having  been  a  sta- 
tiOlt^^pait  of  the  Nervii  Diciense$  in  the  Roman  army.  Lon^ 
W»  it  a  place  of  consequence,  while  Welsh  and  £nglirii  con- 
temfoas'sabslsted,  tmd  was  (inaUy  dismantled  by  him,  wbom  tt 
had  protected  in  the  y  ear  1260. 

The  slrVKsture  appears  to  have  <:omprised  two  round  massy 
t&mn  pkiced  <Ai  the  snmroiu  of  low  adjacent  hilla.  Taro 
pcnMei  oiHtam  walls  oonnected  those  and  dcfaadad  the  inter* 
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^enin^  passages.    Ont  of  these  with  fra^ents  of  foimtUtioii 

watU  are  yet  traceable.  And  the  pORition  w^  arlmtnibly  adapf^ 

to  defend  the  emrance  iiiro  the  river.    The  litnefitone  strata  aT 

this  tract  contains  copper  ore  of  a  productive  quality.     Several 

attempts  at  diiTerent  |>eriodi»  appear  to  have  been  awde,  for  pro- 

l-curing  the  subterraneous  treasures  of  this  district,  with  varied* 

rfrat  notllatlering  re.<«ults.    Lately  however  an  old  mine  worked 

vhy  a  neiv  company  of  adventurers,  has  answered  the  wishes  of 

those  engaged  in  the  concern,  and  promises  to  amply  compel^ 

^  aatc  their  spirited  exertioas. 

Not  far  distant  from  Booscallah,  a«  ancient  seat  of  the 
*  Wynn's,  now  of  the  MostvTi's,  is 

Gloddaeth  a  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn  :  a  fine  old  mansion, 

erected  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  in  the  reign  of 

Elizabeth.     It  h  situated  on  an   extensive  limestone  rock,  and 

was  environed  with  numerous  plantations  of  imligenous  derivi^ 

[  tion.     The^^  have  in  a  great  degree  given  place  to  more  modern 

'embellishments.     The  wuLk:^^  lawn^i   &c.  are  soflened  features 

^in  the  striking  and  surrounding  scenery.    The  library  is  eelb- 

'  bratedj  aa  one  of  the  few^   possessing  valuable  manuscripts  of 

'  Welsh  Literature. 

Marle  to  which  the  profM^rty  of  Cotiwy  ferry  has  been  an* 
I-nexed,  is  little  more  than  a  shell  of  a  good  mansion,  it  having 
['fuiiered  severely  by  5re  several  years  since. 

CoNovTu.M  an  ancient  town  in  this  part,  called  by  Camden 

\tCacr  Hen,  or  the  old  city,    but  by  the  Welsh  Caer  Rhun,  from 

ka  prince  of  that  name,  having  had  a  palace  here;  was  situated 

'on  a  flat  part  of  the  margin  of  the  river.  For  centuries  inscribed 

brides,  urns,  pottery-ware,  lamps,  vases,  and  various  Bomanan^ 

tiquitios*  induced  the  curious  historic  investigator,  to  fix  here 

the  station  of  the  itinerary,   nineteen  miles  distant  from  t%ri4 

and  twenty-four  from  Segontiutiu 

On  further  researches,  pottery  ware  of  the  most  curious 
kinds,  and  embellished  with  the  most  fanciful,  tasteful,  and  bril* 
liant  figui^es  were  discoveried.  Some  had  impres^ons  of  ii»eii, 
clad  m  armour,  others  with  dogs  in  full  pgrsuitof  the  stag.    Of 

these 
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tlititriittMWera  tirf4»hie/'pa)e/«iid'tliridiPid,  ^ 
mad  otiwrs  unglosed* 

A  most  earieiif^pleot  of  antiquity,  wat^it  ikm-n 
that  wore  the^iemblance  of  a  difibrent  ^nu  T^mmtk- 
•hiieM  of^acifcokr  iorm^  havitig^oA  its  ^iOfreoaectilfk  viubwiid 
ringi^  M  cirdea  with  Bamerous,  wKmAst^  Of'|mav  firowtlieeiif 
coBdferaoee  to  tiie  centre;  wbereaahatpfnece  ofwrotigfat4rqil^ 
five  incbet  in4eBgtb,  fomved  the  fixed  and  rally  ni|^  feint;*  Tbi 
inaide  of  thia  shield,  about  a  foot  in  diameter/  waa  tClttKl  wkil 
hair,  and  coTered  with  leather^  Thiawas  doulitletaa  w^ppeii' 
ofidefence^  which  bespeaki  an  age  snbscqaent  to  theperiodft 
asaigned  for  the  origin  of  the  place.  ^v 

Thai  knmrof antiquarian  research  the  lale  vm.  H.  Dl  Gfifllthib 
^R  wfaoie  property  the  remains  were  tkoatedi  was  indoced  «• 
«Mdce  isany  wttA  repeated  inquiries,  respecting  whal  cnrieas  vMii 
tigas  had  been  traced,  or  probably  yet  mig^t  betcaeeable^  And 
cmnatareiBTestigation.  he  thooght  sidfieieni  reaaenf  aaMstod^ 
to  eoDtnaliet  the  generally  rcceired  opinion  of  a  bath^  said  hj^ 
fMaiast  hav tng  been  at  any  ibrmer  tiase  discovered  here*  » 

V  in  a  plattein,  situated  on  a  small  mount,  which  formed  ftp«^ 
ndlelogran,  measuring  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and 
about  a  hundred  in  breadth,  the  foundations  of  nmnerous  depart* 
meota  were  discovered,  on  clearing  away  the  superincumbent 
mass.  These  were  buildings,  it  is  supposed,  designated  for  the 
earioii  operations  of  an  extensive  Soman  pottery. 

About  ibis  time  the  ruins  of  the  old  wall  being  further  oi^ 
aminedtba  vestiges  of  a  Roman  vUia  were  discovered  comprising 
several  rocMOBS :  five  in  the  front,  inclnsive  of  a  sudatory. 

X}tr  Rhun,  is  at  present  a  pleasing  little  village,  surrounded 
with  wood,  and  open  to  the  water.  The  vale  of  the  Conwy* 
teems w«th interesting  prospects.  It  is  watered  by  ariver,  whose 
natural  beauties,  as  well  as  historic  scenes,  have  occasioned  its 
celebrity  tobe  reiterated  full  oft  in  song ;  and  adorned  by  all  the 
diversity  that  can  arise  from  a  well  wooded,  highly  cultivated 
OQmiti;y^  co^rastipd  with  the  variation  of  fiBoustaiaoos  aoeo* 

OH 


its  (m£«^A]t?0NSill1l£» 

On  the  wclni?rij  mJet  the  abrupt  terniimitioi]  of  tht  §i»awij<ui 
chain,  down  the  decU titles  of  wKich^  through  umuoierablt 
cha<mi@t  fiisQfes,  and  guUieSj  rtiih  tbc  fiuperfluous  watt^ri  of  tlia 
Ikkiis  above,  to  mingle  with  ibe  parent  ocean.  The  scenery  a 
the  most  varied  about  Font  D&lgurtog^  auid  P&m  Porik  UiBPfJ^ 
alpine  3toii«  bridges  tbrovrn  across  ihe  streams  iisuiog  Iron 
iJyn  Cowiid  and  J^lyn  Geirionedd ;  each  in  pa&sing  tbe  r^^if 
barrier  forms  a  considerable  ft&lU  hut  the  latter  by  fsa  thi 
moEt  magnificenti  is  ealbd  by  the  people,  it^am^r  mam-t 
Thiij  which  Mr,  Bingiey  viewed  as  the  most  graiul  iitid  pic* 
tiiie«qii€  waterfall  of  any  he  had  seen  in  North  Wales^  k  tliw 
strongly  described  :  *'  1  ascended  nlong  ii  winding  path,  whick 
af\er  about  a  (Quarter  of  an  bour^&  walkj  condueled  me  to  the  bed 
of  the  river  J  near  the  Btation  from  whence  it  was  to  be  ^&en  to  ihi 
^reaieit  advantage^  The  water  in  the  riTerj  which  runs  fron 
»pool  among  tbe  mountains  above,  called  Llyn  Eigiau/  irom 
the  late  dry  weather,  was  very  inconstdenible«  The  acenc^  hoir- 
ever,  was  still  highly  pkturest|ue,  Frf>m  the  uppi^r  part  iwo 
sireaiDS,  onf3  of  them  much  the  broadest,  descended^  at  toof 
distance  from  eacb  othej-  The  range  of  rock  down  which  tbe 
^ateir  was  thrown,  was  very  wide  and  extremely  riide«  lieiflg 
ibrmed,  in  horizontal  ledges,  into  deep  clefts  and  enonaev 
ichasms.  Around  tbe  whole,  and  on  the  various  lodgmeBfts 
of  the  rocks,  were  numerous  pendant  shrubs.  Tbe  <  daris 
shades  of  the  clefts,  and  tbe  irregular  briUiancy  of  thr  pro- 
minent features  of  the  scene,  from  the  refleCttd  raya  of 
the  sun  contrasted  again  with  the  foaming  of  tbn  wa- 
ter, were  truly  grand.    The  colours  of  the  roct  which  wore 

erery 

..    *  Mr.  £?ans,  in  his  map,  has  not  been  correct  in  the  sitii«ti«ns  of  two  or 

Uiree  of  tbe  mountaiu  pools  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Cq^wjr 
to  Llanrwst.  Ll^'n  Gciriuned,  which  be  bas  marked  as  supplying  tbecivc^ 
Uiat  runs  under   Pont  Porthlwjd,  is  somewhat  south  of  the  station  in  the 

"^niftp ;  and  Llyn  Cowiid,  which  I  have  visited,  but  which  is  altogether  os* 
interesting,  I  shall  not  describe,  is  within  two  miiei  of  Capel  Curig.  LIp 
Eigiau  supplies  the  water  that  forms  this  cataract,  and  flows  to  Poat  FarHi- 

•Wjd. 


evgrj  «beffe  sIm  TBfjr  dwii^   w^ra  msk  «A  li^kijHvimAif 

ntthed  iron  ttwnce  m  loam  owmr ilMrfOGk^sMA  twKithiiiiKp^ 

sheWiDgs,  in  many  places  the  wmtoc  WMifnIiielf  .kidilM  AoM^ 
no  Mow.  In  addition  to  tkis^  nearly  aveqr  ^UftMIIMlMil 
of  ffock.ikrow  k  into  a  freaJk  disoctio|i»  \r  tHrrr  Trhttff  iyr»ii 
tlNBt»  wai  t^e  uCnott  irrragnlaniy.  On-  Iko  ri§lil^)Ae  <PlM 
iietp  ike  inckiting  rocki  veto  near^  parpendi<:«kMr^  wy  laftyi' 
aad^voilnod  witk  pendant  folioga*  Tkaao.on  tfafli  li<^  unfit 
TOiy  Uglk  Aid  towering,  adorned  on  thetilodgeinen|ii«i|h|pnii^ 
andfems.'^^    •  :-»,-^.     ;.>  v^-...  y  iv,^^%^ 

Ujyik  Qnroltedd,  iat  strong  oMaolMDenIa  to  la^ii  nfKm  tliui^ 
v^notfeaatd  be  friendly  to  <to  votariea etf .  tlm  Mnim  ^-m^ 
mindi  alive  to  genaine  poesy.:  Onihe maigaalxrfi  tWi 
lake,  ^VaUtumt  a  prince  amongiBritisb  ipocte^  nth^  floiMiihari| 
aboat  tbe  year  560 ;  chiefly  look  up  his  reeideneek  ^i-lie  mtmm 
fimdliag.  of  no  mrnal  kind.  B^kim,  «m^of 'GuydcfaMi.  0o« 
tenkkv  kad  reoeiTod  the  grant  of.  a  salmoaweit  lor  bis.  slipi» 
port,  and  on  a  certain  day,  whilefishiug,  he  found  floajtiim'oil 
the'  ivater  a  child*  concealed  in  a  leathenit  bag;  the  young 
prince  &lt  tnsunt  compassion  for  the  exposed  infiust^  and  dih 
reeted,  that  proper  care  should  be  taken  of  him  till  he  grew  npi 
Elphiii,  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  conaeqnetice ;  and,4hii 
eleve  addressed  to  his  deliverer  a  most  pathetic  and  moral  oda» 
itttitledy  Bybuddiant  Elphin^  supposed  to  have  been  delivered 
Ihe  ntght  be  was  found.  >« 

Anid  those  dense  and  extensive  natural  groves  of  venerabte 
oaks,  vfaich  clothe  the  roclu  projecting  between  the  Conwy 
and  the  Llygwy,  stands  <  > 

GwTDf  a  or  Gwedir,  an  ancient  mansion,  erected  as  intimated 
by  the  initials  and  date  over  the  gateway,  by  John  Wynne  afi 
Meredith,  in  the  year  1555. 

The  bame  has  been  derived  from  Gii^y,. watery  and  /Ir,  lanc^ 

past 
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|iftrt  of  l!i«  iidj9c«ift  ground i  being  Buftject  to  tlie  nrer  tmiii^Si* 
i»  t^  lioiiA.  Byt  Mr.  Pennant  thofight  it  received  the  diatincttvii  ap- 
pellatioti  from  ffceveral  sanguinary  conflicta  between  Briii^ 
chiel'tiiiTts,  that  look  pbre  near  the  sjiot, 
^^^nm^ifikikHlg^  thoogh  extensive,  are  irregular,  raitged  in 
ttt^l(tlidi«bgiiltr  style,  emnprising  an  outer  and  inner  court ; 
biil'lli^itracltm  has  Utile  to  Iwast  an  to  archftectoraliiesigii. 
TkiH  it  was  the  first  house  m  Waie6»  aocommodated  witbighUB 
<lMo#il^  Is  too  fMIe  for  animadversion.  On  an  eoihience 
liMMiAim  n'Tiew  over  the  vich  meadows  of  the  Cokn«y» 
stood  Vjfcr  Gwyder,  erected  by  Sir  John  W3mn,  in  the  yfar 
MOiL'  Ther bouse  was  a  few  years  since  takendown,  and  no 
firl  Mk  eftcepe  the  funHy  chapel>  u  small  neat  looking  buiM* 
i^'mHtK  pointed  style ;  but  tniserably  marred  within' bjr its 
prolef^^ed  decaration^  :  ficript^iral  iigures  badly  de^i^ed^  and 
worse  iixecutedj^  ^MH  #'•*»••  ^f^  .^ 

Gwydir,  is  at  preieiif  l%e  property  of  Lord  Gwydir,  tii  right 
of  his  Lady  PHscilla,  Baroness  Willoughby,  eldest  si^r  ot 
Kebert,  kle  Duke  of  Ancaster,  ^m^,-  •*•  "W.-i  * 

The  tbmitr  residence  of  ihe  Wynns,  has  witnessed  several 
dLstiii^i^bed  persons  of  tliat  ancteot  ttimily.  Sir  Jo  Lin'  the 
foustdi^r,  waa  a  man  of  great  abilities.     He  went  early  to  Lon* 

nowhere  studying  the  law  he  distinguished  himself,  and 
»e  to  eminence.  His  consequence  in  the  profession  soon 
Sittracted  the  notice  of  the  court ;  of  which  he  became  a  fa* 
Tourite  and  follower.  He  was  an  eccentric  genius,  haughty  in 
hii^  v<iews,  and  austere  in  his  measures  ;  as  will  appear  by  the 
ifijonetioas  for  the  regulation  of  one  part  of  the  establishment 
of  his  household,  contained  in  a  formula,  called. 

Sir  John  Wynne  of  Gwedir's  instructions  to  his  chaplain, 
John  Price,  how  to  govern  himself  in  his  service. 

First,  You  shall  have  the  chamber,  I  shewed  you  in  my 
pie,  privnie  to  yourself,  with  lock  and  key,  and  all  neces- 
i^ies. 

In  the  m<4n^Hiif  I  expect  you  should  rise,  and  say  prayers  in 
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my  hall*  ta  my  household  below,  before  ihey  gi  to  workj  and 
when  they  come  in  at  nygt- -ihal  you  call  before  you  all  the 
workmen^  especially  the  yowth,  and  take  accompt  oi|lhei]i  of 
their  belief,  and  of  what  Sir  Meredith  taught  thenu  I  beg 
you  to  continue  for  the  more  part  in  the  lower  house  :  yoa  are 
to  bare  onlye  what  is  done  there^  that  yoa  may  inforni  jne  of 
any  misorder  there.  Thtre  is  a  baylyf  of  buabandr}'*  and  n 
p«ter»  who  will  be  commanded  l»y  you/ 

The  morniiige  after  you  be  up*  and  have  said  prayers,  ai 
afore,  I  wo*  you  to  bestow  it  in  sttidy,  'or  any  commendable 
exercise  of  your  body. 

Before  dinner  you  are  to  com  up  and  attend  gF»c<*»  or 
prayers  if  there  be  any  publicke;  and  to  set  up,  if  there  be 
not  greater  strangers,  above  the  cliyldren,  who  you  are  to 
teach  in  your  own  chamber* 

When  the  table,  from  half  downwards,  ia  tak«n  up,  then 
are  you  to  rise  and  to  walk  in  the  alleys  near  at  hand*  until 
grace  time,  and  to  come  in  then  for  that  puipo;;e. 

After  dinner,  if  I  be  busy,  you  may  go  to  bowleg  shuflisl 
bord,  or  any  other  honest  decent  recreatiooi.  until  1  go  abroad* 
if  you  see  me  voyd  of  business,  and  go  lo  ride  abroad,  you 
shall  comnaand  a  gelding  to  be  made  ready  by  the  grooms  of 
the  stable,  and  to  go  with  me.  If  I  go  to  bowks,  oi  lihufTel 
bord,  I  shall  lyke  of  your  company,  if  the  place  be  not  made 
up  with  strangers.  I  wold  have  you  go  every  Sunday  in  inc 
year  to  some  clmrck  hereabouts,  to  preache,  givinj;  warnynga 
to  the  parish  to  bring  the  yowths  at  iifter  iiooi}  to  thu  church  to 
be  catekysed  ^  in  which  poynt  is  my  greatest  care  tfiat  you  be 
paynfult  and  dylygent* 

BAvoyd  the  aiehowse,  to  sytt  and  ke4/pe  drunkards  com- 
pany ther,  being  the  greatest  discredit  your  fimctiou  can 
have* 

He  had,  doubtless,  laid  dawn  other  maxims  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  his  household,  iji  all  ibe  principal  departments  of 
the  system.    These,  could  they  \m  coHscted,  would  farnii»h  a 

set 
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get  uf  very  uieful  ami  inft^ruaif e  It^^na  for  caudiictiiig  Uir 
ckrin^ttu  €onc«rJi»  of  ifvxlfirii  aiaiu»iaiii» 

SiA  John  Wynn»  |>revtoa9iy  ro^Btioned*  au  the  roimruclof 
of  tlie  Upj>^i'  Gwyder,  wu^  a  learned  antiquary,  and  indefatl- 
g;tble  collector*  Numerouji  ^leanin^»  respecting  VVoJsh  af- 
isun,  he  acx'umulatcxl^  undur  Uie  title  of  The  History  of  Mim 
Qwydir  Family*  An  ediuoit  of  this  wotk  was  prhiird  iti  a 
smali  volume  ;  aud  out  in  f)u3rU^  among  Misot^lknies,  by  the 
Hon-  Dutiies  Burrington. 

Thtt  charsM^ter  uf  ibLn  person  appears  lo  hare  be«ii  aki>ital}y 
asperi^t'd,  and  his  memory  sobjected  to  undeserved  i^aoiiiiy. 
The  trdditian  i>f  the  country  holds  htm  up  to  Tieir^  as  a  gietU 
oppi«»»or ;  and  for  his  vast  ii|jfUlie«»  thepi*^  littTe  dir^ctod 
his  pcjrturbed  spirit  to  take  np  Hi  reslless  abodr  smofig  the  ragM 
ged  rocks,  and  restless  waters  of  the  neighbouring  cataract  ei 
Bkaiadr  y  Wenol.  This^  like  many  other  popular  f  rc^odiCeSy' 
has  hitherto  been  unaccounti;::^  for.  But  the  cause  will  not  ba 
difficult  to  trace.  About  that  period  the  ferment  **a»  ttroogy 
Ijetween  lay  aud  spiritnal  power,  respecting  the  alienation  aud 
recovery  of  €cclesiai»tical  property.  The  Wynns  were  among 
the  great  lay  i  01  prop  rial  ors^  (o  whom  had  been  granted  by  the 
Crown^  name  few  of  the  spoils  at  the  dissolution  of  thc»  mooai* 
levies.  They,  aR  many  now  dojr  viewing  tythe  as  their  moit 
eligible  property,  were cxce^tngly  tenacious  of  it,  WbiJe  on 
the  other  side,  the  clergy  considered  the  whole  as  the  patrt« 
mony  of  the  church  :  and  any  detention  of  such,  an  act  of  m^ 
criiege^  Continued  altercations  between  this  tiiniily,  and  lira 
bishops  of  Bangor  occurred  on  the  subject.  And  as  might  be 
expected  from  tfie  cumptexion  of  the  times,  clic  popular  opif 
nion  liupported  the  clerical  conduct*  Out  ot'  ilteae  aciha|ipy 
diJierences,  for  the  comfort  of  the  country,  arose  the  obloqu^^ 
th.M  cou>i^us  to  Sir  John's  spirit  the  dismal  habitation. 


Whoever  now  may  bajtpea  lo  v\^\t  this  part  to  view  th«  fine 
U\\%  ef  the  Llygwy,  will  have  to  lament  the  changes  taldng 
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place  in  the  vicinity.  While  in  the  upper  pan  of  the  Vak^ 
the  young  and  new  plantations  start  up  in  sweet  luxuriancei 
on  each  side  of  the  river;  here  lie  in  all  directions  lie  vene- 
rable  oaks  and  ash  i  and  ranges  of  hiltsi  say,  we  once  were 
finely  clad.  The  Dryads  and  the  Naiads  alarmed  at  the  noise 
of  saws  and  axes  have,  affrighted,  fled.  The  felling  app^fiurs 
general,  and  ere  long  the  boast  of  th^  part  of  the  country^ 
"  the  Oaks  of  Gwydir"  will  be  no  more. 


END   of   CAERNARVONSHIRE. 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 

A.Tthe  period  of  the  Roman  invasion  the  district  now  < 
prising  the  county  of  Denbigh,  in  Welsh  denominated  Sir  Dm* 
kech,  was  comprised  in  that  part  of  Cambria,  occupied  by  the 
Ordaoices  ;  who,  if  the  statement  of  an  ingenious  antiquary  be 
correct,  after  having  previously  been  seated  in  the  country,  now 
included  in  Shropshire,  to  the  north  of  the  Huiccii  of  Bede,  or 
the  Juganies  of  Tacitus^  extended  their  dominions  over  the 
woodlands  of  the  present  Staffordshire,  the  plains  of  East-Che« 
shire,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  North  Wales.  Their  pro- 
gress to  the  northwest,  therefore,  must  have  been  over  the  terri- 
tory, constituting  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh ;  and  as 
they  proceeded,  the  Camabii,  and  the  Comaviz,  would  conse- 
quently take  possession  of  the  parts  left  unprotected  in  their 
rear;  while  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  Ordovices  would 
gradually  expand,  and  people  the  solitsiry  and  desolate  wastes, 
situated  on  the  western  sea*. 

Under  the  subordinating  policy  of  the  Romans,  this  tract  no- 
minally formed  a  portion  ot  Venedotia,  one  of  the  minor  par- 
titions of  the  grand  imperial  divisions  in  the  island,  that  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Britannia  sccunda.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  violent  conflicts  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrouuding  districts,  and   the    gasconading   boasts,   thai 

Cambria 

•  While  in  po^<«es3ion  ©f  Shropshire,  thej  acknowledged  Uriconium  for 
their  capital.  "  ITiis  county  they  certainly  possessed,  the  town  uf  Afrdi- 
olanum  in  the  north  of  it,  being  particularly  ascribed  to  them  by  Ptoloioy, 
mnd  Richard. — The  lasr,  viz.  Staifordshire  and  East-Cheshire,  were  cerUiinlj 
nut  iuhabitcd  at  the  first  by  the  Carnabii ;  that  tribe,  aj  I  have  already 
shewn,  being  originally  planted  upon  th#  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  along  the 
western  side  of  the  county*." 

*  Whitaker's  IIist«  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  ^OX 
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OuAlmft  '•mt  subd^jcdj  yet  few,  if  any  mesiigisi  rertiam>  t6 
onirk  tiie  footiticps  *j£  the  profesited  conquerorfi  ^  nor  do  any 
htHoric  recnrilii  aUi^^t  the  suhjugation  of  this  p«if  t  oftW  country; 
Thoa^  i9)iUWiK«  and  encampmenls^  asoribiiblf:  to  ibf^  Rmnau^ 
tiisy  he  iSiitiiklitctorily  traced  iri  tii«  ailjureiU  coontrefi  of  Mon^ 
gomttyf  Che^t*;!',  aud  Flint ;  still  ho  di&coV<?ry  of  a  sMiHiar  na^ 
tuTi)  kai,  hitherto,  oc<nirred  hi  ihis.  tlolt  has  itid^^i  heeit  con- 
«y«reJ  an  ontpofit,  or  advanc«d  work  to  ih«  grand  sl«itton  D^ 
^>anMf  Chuaint ;  but  ike  site  of  the  fortl^atttiti  Ik's  in  ike  puri^h 
vf  Famdon^  Flinti^Ktre,  on  the  eastern  Me  of  fhe  fiveK 

'The  dt'cline  *^iid  fali  of  the  Empire  prodiK-ed  u  fwoSl  fatally 
tfiiporeaiit  change  in  the  alikirs  of  Britutni  and  this  part  of  itj  if 
it  did  not  Urst  ftei  the  shock,  sybsequently  cx^rtenci^d,  for  m 
considerable  tlrm;,  the  dmstroosetFectsof  adtsorgntimed  govern*- 
nientp  and  the  a^i^ailing  povers  ot*  malignant  and  inveterate 
foe«.  When  the  «Ma*id  b^^iire  «  prey  to  more  xincivili^ed  in*^. 
vaders,  the  portion  of  wtikh  Denbigtishire  formed  an  integral 
part,  becum*  a  theatre  for  t^c  display  of  ilie  most  sanguinary 
conllicu*  Dismay  sooeecded  the  Roman  d yfiasty,  and  ravaging 
wiirfat^  Mft4  cruel  bat^aritte^  attended  the  itktroduction  v( 
Saxon  aixi4iariesv  Whether  or  1**4,  according  tx>  the  hi??ftjnim 
of  Manchester,  the  aiijaceiit  tribes  made  eilectnal  inrctndl  into 
tfie  teiritory  of  the  Ordovices,  and  eventually  annihikimd  tbeif 
independence,  is  not  solliciently  elwcidatcd  by  existing  <(!ocu«- 
ment.4,  so  «5  n(jt  to  remain  an  undecided  questi'ijn:  conjecture 
after  conjecture  ha»  been  advanced,  wtthrrot  tending  itt  the 
l#B9t  degree,  to  form  the  smallest  clue  towards  arriving  at  con> 
chJsiTc  evidence.  It  is,  however,  manifest  from  tin i ted  au- 
thentic aothoritie^  that  the  dilFerent  states  in  the  vicinity,  if 
llie  position  be  admitted,  becan>e  lA  their  turn  the  victims  of 
unprovoked  hostilities,  and  unjvistifiable  Invasion.  The  Cor* 
fHirn,  Coriiani,  Dfibuni,  and  Cateuituni,  shortly  sefvetl  to 
ijmttfy  northern  ambition  by  their  submigstoiit  and  combined 
under  one  usurper,  to  form  a  large  and  pou^rful  kingdom  in 
th€  celebrated  Heptarchy.  Thu*  denominated  Mearchiand,  and 
rendered   in  I^lin  Mercm  from  mearch,  a  Umil>  or  boundpryt 

%  I  %  was 
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was  bv  far  the  most  extensive,  if  not  the  most  foroiK 
whole  Saxon  confederation.  It  was  founded  by  Crida  about 
the  year  5S6,  enlarged  by  Penda«  and  soon  after«  under  Peada* 
Qonverted  toChiistianity,  Doring  the  reign  of  Offii,  wbo  suc- 
ceeded Ethelbald,  by  popular  election,  the  Cymry  suflered 
prodigiously  from  the  efrec4^  of  his  wadike  geniuSf  and  enter' 
prizing  prowesSi  Curtailed  in  a  great  measure  oL  their  inde* 
pendent  range  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  the  Wye,  they 
made  frequent  incursions  into  tlie  Mercian  territory,  to  reta- 
liate whicbj  and.  prevent  Kuch  aggressions  in  future,  the  Mer* 
cian  monarch  obtained  accumulated  strength,  by  the  prompt 
alliance  of  several  other  Saxon  t^tates  ;  and  with  the  conjoint 
forces  marched  into  Wales^.  The  Britons,  unable  to  withstand 
the  combined  armies,  quitted  the  0[>en  country  between  the 
two  distinguished  rivers,  before  mentioned,  and  retreated  U>  the 
inaccessible  rec*;itscs  in  the  mountains.  Impregnable  amtd 
their  natural  fastnesses,  they  awaited,  with  anxious  cxpectatioo, 
the  attack  of  the  invaders.  But  disappointed  in  their  view  of 
olFensive  operations,  for  the  Siixons  intiniidated»  had  returned 
into  Mercia,  they  again  became  emboldened,  to  make  fre:sli« 
and  more  vexatious  inroadsi .  To  terminate  this  depredatory 
%varfare,  c^like  disgraceful  to  the  policy  of  the  government,  eu 
injurious  lo  the  people^  Oflk  determined  efFectually  to  put  an 
eild  to  such  incursions  in  future.  For  which  purpose  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  drove  back  the  ag- 
gressors^  and  pursuing  them  to  their  strong  holds,  concluded 
an  advantageous  peace,  dictating  nearly  his  own  terms  J.  By 
virtue  of  this  conventional  truce,  for  nothing  further  did  it 
proTtJ  in  the  sequel,  he  annexed  the  districts  of  Waies»  extood- 
hjg  eastward,  as  far  as  the  Wye  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia» 
peopled  them  with  Anglo-Saxons;  and  severed  them  from 
the  Britons,  by  an  Immense  ditch  and  rampart,  extending  from 
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Langliorni  Clironicum  Rcguin  Aiiglorum,  p.  t92. 

Ttiraer'a  Hist,  of  the  An^Ig  Sdx.Oi>^  V^oU  I.  p.  l65. 
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llie  csttiary  of  the  Dee,  to  the  confluence  of  tlie  Hairen  and 
Giry,  tbe  Severn  and  ihe  Wye*^.  This  i«  still  visible  in  places, 
»nd  yet  retains  the  denomination  of  Claivfld  Offa* 

"  Offa's  ditch  extended  from  the  river  Wye,  along  ihe  coun- 
ties of  Hereford  and  Radnor,  iulo  that  of  Montgomery,  where 
I  shall  take  it  up  at  its  entrance  into  North  Wales,  at  P^ll  y 
Piod>  an  ale-house  on  the  road  between  Bi^hop^s  castle  and 
Newtown ;  from  thence  it  passes  northward,  near  McUingtcii- 
hall,  near  which  is  an  encampment  called  Caer-din,  by  Bromp- 
ton-mill>  where  tliere  is  a  moimt;  Linor  park  near  Montgo- 
mery, Forden-heath,  Nant*cribba,  at  the  foot  of  an  antient 
fortress,  L;ty ton-hall,  and  Buttington  church.  W^re  it  is  lo$t 
for  five  miles;  the  channel  of  the  Severn  probably  serving  for 
that  space  at  a  continuation  of  tiiis  famous  boundary;  wbicli, 
just  below  tUe  conflux  of  the  BcJe  and  the  Severn,  appears 
again,  and  passes  by  the  churches  of  IJnudysilio  and  Llanyniy- 
nerhj  to  the  ^dge  of  the  vast  precipitous  limestone  rock  in  the 
last  parish  :  from  this  place  it  runs  by  Tref  y  Clawdd,  over 
the  horse-course  on  Cc  fn  y  Bwcli,  above  Oswestry,  then  aboTC 
^  Sellatyn;  from  whence  it  descends  to  the  Ceiriog,  atid  thence 

to  Glyn,  where  there  is  a  large  breach,  ifupposed  to  (be  the 
place  of  interment  of  the  English*  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Crogen»  hereafter  to  be  mentioned:  it  then  goes  by  Chirk* 
castle,  and,  below  Cefn  y  Wern,  crosses  the  Decj  and  the 
Rhiwabon  road,  near  Plas  Madoc.  forms  part  of  the  turnpike 
road  to  Wrexham,  to  Pentre  Bychan,  where  there  is  a  mount; 
then  by  Plls  Bower  to  Adwy^r  Clawdd,  near  Minera;  by 
Brymbo,  crosses  Cegidog  river,  and  through  a  litile  valley  on 
the  south  side  of  Bryn  Yorkyn  mountain,  to  Coed  Talwrn,  and 
Cae-dvvn,  a  farm  near  Treyddin  chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Mold 
(pointing  towards  the  Clwydian  hills;)  beyond  which*  there 
^^      can  no  ikrthcr  traces  be  discovered. 

^B  "Cae  Down,  or  rather  Cae  Twii,  according  to  doctor  Davies, 

f  fignifiei  fractura,  than  which  noticing  can  be  more  expressive 
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ending  ot  fhh  famous  work,  which,  us  f-  hart  not  Tang 
ihice  obscrvcfl,  tennmates  in  a  i\at  cultivated  countrjs  on  the 
farm  of  Cae  Twn,  near  Trey  ddyn  chapel,  in  the  parish  «>f  MakL 
The  icrminalion  i*?  vemote  from  any  hilL  or  plact  of  ftjnength: 
it  is  therefore  k'^^siynable  H»  hnagine,  that  this  mighty  attempt 
was  here  soddifnty  interrupted  by  gome  cause,  of  which 
?»uat  ei^e?  remain  ignorant. 

<*  No  reason  appears  why  its  coiirse  waa  not  cofUmiiCfl  ft 
sea  to  sea.  It  seen%s  probable  that  OUa  imagined  that  tte^ 
ClWydian  hills,  and  the  deep  valley,  that  Ites  on  thb  side  ai 
their  base*  would  serve  as  a  continuance  ol"  hi*  prohibitory 
line :  he  had  carried  bis  arms  over  most  part  of  Flintsbire,  and 
Tainly  imagined^  that  \m  Laboi«  would  restrain  the  Cumbrian 
inroads  in  oi>e  part,  and  his  orders  prevent  any  incursions  be- 
yond these  natural  limits^  which  he  had  decreed  should  be  the 
bOQndftries  of  his  new  conquests. 

"  It  is  observable,  that  in  all  parts,  the  ditch  is  on  the  Welsh 
tid^ ;  and  that  there  are  numbers  of  small  artificial  mounts^  the 
sttfes  of  small  torts,  in  many  places  along  its  course,  The^e 
were  garrisoned,  and  seem  intended  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  towers  in  the  famous  Chinese  tvall,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  neighbors,  antl  to  repel  the  hostile  incursions*/' 

Mr*  Pennant,  confining  his  topog^raphiral  researches  chiefly 
in  thiii  i>arration,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  principality,  has 
been  loo  hasty  in  drawing  the  conclusions,  that  the  termiriaiion 
was  at  Cae  thvji;  and  that  this  line  of  demarcation  did  not 
originally  stretch  from  sea  to  sea;  or  at  least  from  the  eMuaries 
of  the  Wye  and  Dee^  It  ts  admissible  to  suppose  the  Mereiaii 
prince,  having  %Tith  the  confederate  force*  penetrated  Ben* 
bighshire,  and  overran  the  greater  |jart  of  Flintshire,  would 
continue  the  boundary  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  subjugated 
country,  h  is  probable,  as  a  similar  work  reaches  below  the 
abbey  of  Bafiinfpft'ork,  situated  near  Holywell*  <>n  the  taargin 
of  the  I>ee,  and  running  nearly  parallel  for  a  v«ry  considerable 

iistaoct* 
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dnftanoe^  tintl  thii»  ihofogh  no  further  traceable  than  already 
defcribedy  ftwad  ito  conclusion  at  the  same  natural  barrier*. 
The  above  account  of  this  singular  historic  vestige  is  taken  up 
only  from  that  point  of  the  line,  where  it  enters  North  Wales. 
It  extended  in  a  southerly  direction  through  part  of  Radnoi^ 
Am,  in  'which  county  it  may  be  traced  near  Knighton>  pro- 
ceeding through  Herefordshire,  by  Lentwardine,  and  Brachy 
bill ;  wben  after  skirting  Monmouthshire,  and  entering  GIou- 
GMtenhire,  it  terminates  in  the  parish  of  Tiddenham,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Chepstow. 

^  It  is  observable,  that  in  all  parts  the  ditch  is  on  the  Welsh 
side;  and  that  there  are  numbers  of  small  artificial  mounts,  the 
■ites  of  small  forts  in  many  places  along  its  course.  These  were 
garrisoned,  and  seem  intended  for  the  same  purposes,  as  the 
towers  IB  the  famous  Chinese  wall,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
neighbours,  and  to  repel  their  hostile  incursionsf.'^ 

This  work  of  -immense  labour,  ascending  mountains,  tra- 
versing craigs,  crossing  deep  vallics,  and  extending  in  length, 
one  hundred  miles,  was  an  undertaking,  if  intended  to  mark 
the  confines  of  the  respective  countries,  calculated  to  be  of  very 
little  use ;  or  if  meant,  as  a  line  of  defence  bet\%een  hostile  na- 
tions, and  to  afibrd  greater  security  to  the  Mercian  kingdom, 
«vinced  the  most  futile  policy :  in  either  case  it  was  an  evidence 
both  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  age. 

Though  an  interval  of  peace  had  given  OfJa  some  respite 
from  the  harassing  visits  of  his  ravaging  neighbours,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  a  portion  of  leisure  to  complete  this  cele- 
-brated  dyke,  the  Welsh,  alive  to  the  injuries  they  had  suffered, 
and  strongly  sensible  of  the  disgrace  they  had  incurred,  in 

2  14  suffering 

**  OCk  ad  perpctuaiB  regnoram  Anglia*  &  WfiUir,  nenioriani  &  ditioaen 
habendahi  fecit  fowam  per  loogam,  quae  ab  austro  Justa  BristoUitm,  sub  non- 
tibuf  Wallie  jugiter  te  extendit  in  boreain  fluvioiquc  Sabrine  &  Dec,  i|i 
coruro  pene  primordiis  transcendit,  and  iic  tuque  ad  fiitiumjiu:  Dem  jnxta 
CitMrnm,  f  ultra  juita  catttHtn  dt  Flint,  sub  colle  carbonum  in  mare  se  ex- 
tendit."   Lelandt  Collectanea,  Vol.  III.  p.  396. 

4  Pemumi'i  Towi,  Vol.  I.  p.  S5f.  4 
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suflfering  part  of  ihtrir  most  fertile  t'Crriiory  to  be  alienated  by 
the  insatiable  foe,  were  rankling  with  revenge  and  rneditatJiig 
retaliation.  Concealing  their  feelings^  under  the  mask  of  in- 
di0erence«  the  Saxons  little  suspected  the  plan  they  had  se* 
crelly  concerted  for  it&  destruction.  Imitating  the  policy  of 
the  enemy#  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Stisaex 
and  Norihymberland.  Joined  by  numerous  auxiliariesj  itit 
Welsh  ^udde^ly  aiisailed  Clawdd  Offa,  on  the  eveoitig  of  St. 
Stephen's  day  ;  and  under  cover  of  a  dark  nighty  with  the  as* 
distance  of  the  peasantry^  they  made  a  breach  in  the  ramfiiit; 
disrupted  a  smnU  portion^  and  filled  up  the  dyke  a  sufBcieut 
leagthj  to  al^brd  a  passage  for  the  confederate  army ;  uhkch, 
with  a  promptitude^  calculated  to  insure  succesSj  attacked  the 
canip  of  Ofta,  at  early  dawn.  The  Saxon  soldiers,  depending 
upon  the  late  truce*  had  relaxed  iti  their  discipUDe»  or  were 
occupied  in  the  religious  obsenraiice  of  the  festival :  in  either 
case,  tiiey  evinced  a  deficiency  in  necessary  vigilance,  were  i 
surprised  in  an  unarmed  state,  and  a  great  number  put  to  the 
*woi*d*. 

The  Mercian  monarch  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  and 
panic-struck  forces,  hut  in  vain;  with  the  utmost  diflicuUy  he 
brought  o£f  the  small  remnant  of  his  army  ;  and  narrowly  es- 
caped himself  with  life  from  the  disaster.  Breathing  slaughter, 
and  meditating  revenge,  he  reluctantly  retreated  to  his  owo 
dommions.  For  this  insulting  violation  of  the  btc  compact, 
on  the  part  of  the  Welsh,  the  firi^t  ebullitions  of  his  rage  were 
directed  to  the  hostages  whom  he  treated  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, and  doomed  their  wives  and  children  to  perpetual  sla- 
very. 

His  fury  unsubsided,  and  his  vindictive  spirit  unsattated,  be 
once  more  attempted  to  pour  out  his  vengeance  on  tlje  Welsh. 
But  indebted  to  their  woods  and  mountahfis  for  successful  de- 
fence, while  their  energies  were  confined  to  defultory  war* 
fare,  they  were  enabled  to  make  contijiual  and  destructive  ir- 
ruptions 

*  M^h*  F«tti  Viu  dyoTuin  Offarum  Mercionam  Regnin  jic«.  p*  975, 976. 
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raptions  against  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  But  breaking  through 
this  wise  precautionary  system^  they  adopted  the  impolitic  anijl 
hazardous  measure  of  risking  a  general  engagement.  The 
hostile  parties  met  on  a  plain  near  the  sea  coast>  in  the  comity 
of  Flint,  denominated  Rhyddlan  marsh.  The  battle  was  -long 
and  sanguinary,  but  at  length  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the 
^laxons;  the  Welsh  were  completely  defeated  with  terrible 
slaughter,  their  valiant  commander  Caradoc,  a  chieflain  of  the 
Cornubian  line,  slain*.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  on  this 
fatal  occasion,  the  victor  commanded  the  men  and  children  to 
be  massacred,  his  cruelty  barely  excluding  the  female  part 
from  this  cruel  proscriptionf .  But  according  to  tradition,  few 
were  left  to  gratify  his  barbarity,  the  remnant,  who  had  es- 
caped the  enemy's  sword,  during  the  action,  having  fled  with 
precipitation  over  the  marsh,  and  voluntarily  perished  on  the 
sands  by  the  influent  tide.  The  Cambrian  records  state,  that 
Ofia'died  soon  after  this  memorable  event;  while  some  histo* 
rians  assert  that  he  fell  with  Meredith,  prince  of  Pembroke,  19 
the  affair  at  Rhyddlan|.  The  weakness  of  this  great  work,  as 
a  defensive  barrier  was  more  strikingly  apparent  after  the 
death  of  Offa.  The  Welsh  laughed  at  the  tyrant's  folly,  dc- 
59pised  his  ineffectual  toils ;  and  with  irresistible  fury  carried 
their  arms,  and  committed  their  ravages  far  and  wide,  over  the 
adjacent  English  marches §.  It  was  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
brief  detail  respecting  such  a  celebrated  boundary,  because 
many  writers  on  Wales,  have  mistaken  the  subject||,  confound* 

ing 

♦  Wclfh  Chronicle,  p.  «0. 

t  Math.  Parii  Vita  Doorum  Ofiarum,  ice.  p.  976. 

X  M9.  collections  by  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt.  Of  the  exact  place  or  muih 
ser  of  hi«  death,  Turner,  io  his  liistorj  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  it  totally  silent, 
but  iatimates,  it  happened  about  A.  D.  794;  and  the  battle  of  Rbjddlao  is 
represented  as  occurring  in  795. 

§  Joannes  Sarisburiensis  in  his  PanocratJon,  as  quoted  in  Gibson's  Camden, 
%'ol.  II.  p.  698.     Lelandi  Collectanea,  Vol.  III.  p.  230. 

I  Even  in  Gibson's  Camden,  part  of  one,  and  part  of  the  other  is  de» 
flcnbed  as,  Clawdd  Offa. 
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ing  thiB  with  another  liae  o£  severation^  f»qtial  in  magnuuiii 
not  meKtent#  called 

Wai^s  I>ykc^  which  runs  nearly  in  a dtrection  with  Offii*^*  boi 
at  unequal  distances,  from  about  five  or  six  hundreil  vards»  t^ 
throe  miles;  or  in  some  instances  raorCj  till  the  latter,  from  coi- 
tlratioQ,  disappears.     The  farmer  is  discoverable  at  Maesburj* 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oswestry,  and  terminates  at  the  river  I>ee^ 
near  Basin gwcxk.    The  southern  end  of  the  line  is  lost  iu  tno- 
rossy  ground  5  but  was  probably  continued  to  the  river  Sever t%. 
Korthward  it«i  course  extended  to  Hen-ddina%  and  by  PentreV 
clawdd  to  Gobowen,  the  site  of  a  small  fort*  called   Bryn  y 
Cabell,  in  the  parish  of  Whittington  ;  then  crosses  I'rys-henUe 
common,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  i  goes  over  4he  Cetriog» 
between  Brynkinallt,  and    Pont-y  blew  forge,  and  the    Dec,. 
below  Nant  y  Bela  ^  from  whence  it  passci*  ti»rough  Wynnisl^y 
park»  by  another  Pentre'r  clawdd,  or  township  ou  the  diiebtoJ 
Erddig — where  tlvcre  was  another  strong-ibri  Ofl  its  coarsitt 
from  Erddig  it  goes  abovii  Wrexham^  near  Meiin  PuksioD^by 
Bolydd,  Maesgwyn,  Rho^ddu  Croes»-oneiraft»  Mr.  Shaker  ley 'a  I 
Gwersyilt:  crosses  the  Aiyn,  and  through  the  lown^hip 
Llai,  to  Rhydin,  in  the  comity  of  Flint;  above  which  is  Cat^r-j 
estyn,  a  British  post :  from  hence  it  runs  by  Hope  church,  J 
along  the  side  of  Molefidalei  %vhich  it  quits  towards  the  lower  I 
part,    and    turns    to  My ny dd    Sychdyn»     i\IoiiacUclog   fMari 
Northop,  by  Norlhop  mills,  Bryn-inoel,  Coed    y  llyst*  ^mm  y 
Flint,  Cefn  y  coed,  through  the  strand  fields^  n^r  HolywtrU,  to 
its  termination  below  the  abbey  of  Easiii^erkV' 

"  It  is  remarkabicj  thai  Wat's  dike  should  have  been  <>rer- 
lookedj  or  confounded  with  that  of  OlFa  by  all  writers^  fea^ceptbi 
Thomas  Chiirthyard  the  poet»  who  assigns  the  object  of  the  tvork : 
that  the  space  intcrvoning  between  the  two  was  free  ^otindj 
where  the  Britons  and  Sajiotw  un^hi  meet  with  safety  far  uf 
commercial  purposesf/'     Btit  here,  with  due  respect  for  ch« 

general 


•  Pennani'»  Taurs,  \'ol.  I.  p.  549» 
t  PcniianrsTuuTs,  VyI.  I.  p.  SS^, 


general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Ps.  staftemcmts,  let  the  paatgyrlst  of 
Wales,  in  the  age  pf  Elizabeth,  be  heard  himtfelf.  Afier  «f>oak^ 
ing  in  praise  of  Euabon  Church,  he  thus  proceeds, 

f  Within  two  myles,  there  is  a  famous  thing 

Ca1*de  Offaen  t)jke,  that  reacheth  farre  in  length  : 
An  kind  of  ware,  the  Danes  might  thether  bring. 
It  was  free  ground  and  calMe  the  Britaines  strengCK 
\Vat*s  Dyke  likewise  about  the  liae  witk  aet. 
Between  which  two,  both  Denes  and  Britainea  met* 
And  trafiicke  still,  but  passing  bounds  by  sleight. 
The  one  did  take,  the  other  prisner  streight*." 

Of  the  construction  of  this  dyke,  as  to  time  or  oceasiob,  no 
authentic  information  is  to  be  found.  A  similar  dyke  and 
rampart,  not  dissimilar  in  appearance,  and  somewhat  alike  in 
name,  runs  through  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Somerset,  called 
Wans-dyke:  perhaps  from  the  British  word,  Gwaniu,  to  sever; 
or  rather  from  gwarij  a  perforation.  Wats  may  probably  be  a 
.  corruption  from  gwaed,  blood  with  the  genitive  addition  of  €, 
to  correspond  with  the  Saxon  adjunct,  dyke,  allusive  to  the 
sanguinary  conflicts  that  happened  in  its  vicinity. 

But  from  this  statement,  it  seems  Wat's  dyke,  was  a  subse- 
quent work  to  the  more  extended  one  of  Offa ;  and  the  poet 
probably  had  some  foundation  from  historic  document,  for  as- 
cribing the  undertaking  to  the  Danes.  On  the  hostile  ap- 
pearance of  these  northern  marauders  into  the  marches  of. 
Wales,  the  inhabitants  would  naturally  convert  the  great  ram- 
part, and  foss  of  Clawdd  Offa  into  an  entrenched  line  of  de- 
fence, against  their  further  irruptions:  and  as  the  latter  might 
be  apt  to  make  repuUive  incursions,  the  former  would  be  in- 
duced to  erect  a  counter  barrier.  The  feasibility  of  this  opi- 
nion is  the  more  apparent,  from  a  compact  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance, for  the  sake  of  a  market,  having  subsisted  between  the 
adverse  parties. 

The 

*  Charchyard's  Worthiness  of  Wales,"  origiaallj  printed  in  the  year 
1587;  and  reprinted  by  Tliomas  Evans  in  the  Stnnd,  London,  1776,  p.  104. 
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The  innoTatioiij  occasioned  by  the  extension  of  iff#  Tiinnii 
boandaryt  greatly  narrowed  the  division  of  North  Wales,  ^ 
called  Powysland,  and  superinduced  the  necessity  of  removing  ^M 
the  seat  of  its  government  from  Pengwernc,  the  present  Shrcwt.  ^ 
bury,  to  Mathraval,  near  Meifod  in  Montgomeryshire.  Bat 
the  British  princes  long  and  strenuously  contended  for  the 
favourite  possesjiions  of  their  ancestors,  so  unjustly  alienated ; , 
Bor  did  they  yield  the  boon  of  contention,  till  the  politic  and 
the  powerful  Edgar  had  reduced  the  petty  kingdoms  of  lb« 
Heptarchy,  under  one  sovereignty. 

From  the  contiguity  of  the  district,  denominated   Poy 
land,  it  usually  sufiered  fjrst,  and   most  severely  from  the  in-  ' 
roads  of  their  usurping  neighbours;  but  the  interior  and 
remote  parts  were  not  exempt  from  theii  retaltAiing  rav^ge^ 
In  the  first  year  afier  Egbert  had  ascended  the  tbr<^ne  M  Wt 
sex^  he  entered  North  Wales  with  a  formidable  oroiy,  cievw-^ 
tated  the  country  iis  far  as  the  toot  of  the  Saowdonr^n  moun- 
tains, and  ill  his  way  ftciztid  upon  the  sciguiniy  nf  J^hs.r'r,,ti,^n  :.> 
Dcnbighland*^. 

The  Danes  having  began  to  iufesi  the  coasts  of  Waiex,  ttted 
|Welsh  solicited  and   obtained  the  aid  of  those  adventurenc, 

epel  and  annoy  their  inveterate  and   hereditary  enemies,  the 
Saxons.     For  this  impolitic    measure  they    sufFered   severely^ 
Highly  incensed,  thui  the  new  northern  hurdes  should  recetrej 
any  succour  from  the  tnhahitaiits  of  Britain,  Egbert  besieged  and^ 
took  Caer  Lleon  Ddyfrdv^y,  or  Chester*  then  the  capital, 
Venedotia;  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  proctauiation  com- 
manding all  persons^  e!(cmpting  ncuher  st* x,  nor  age,  of  Welsh '^ 
extractioni  to  depart  from   his  kingdomj  within  six  muoths^i 
upon  pain  of  death.     And,  to  add  injury  to  insult^  he  enacted  j 
a  law,  equally  ferocious  in   its  principle,  as  unavailing  in  it 
effect,  that  every  Welshman  transgrtfssmg  the  limits  uf  Offa^fj 
dyke,  or  that  might  be  taken  on  the  English  borders  should  j 
forfeit   his  life  lor  such  oftencef*     So  unavailing  indeed  was  | 

fhw 

•  Wjnne**  Hi!»t»  of  Wales,  p,  Sl8. 
t  Specd'i  Chronicle,  p.  ?4. 
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Uie  barrier,  and  so  inefficient  the  law,  that  Harold  was  sent  in 
tiie  lime  of  Edward  the  confessor,  with  a  formidable  army,  to 
rtfpel  the  incursions,  and  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Welsh. 
]^ut  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  annihilate  their  power,  the 
monarch  had  recurrence  to  the  old  policy  of  nominal  coercion. 
A  laif  was  enacted  that  every  Welshman,  who  should  be  found 
armed,  with  any  kind  of  weapon,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Clawdd 
Ofia,  should  be  subject  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  oiT  by  tht 
king's  officers* 

At  this  period  it  was,  according  to  the  English  historians* 
who  appear  to  have  implicitly  copied  each  other,  without  a  due 
exammation  of  authorities,  from  William  of  Malmesbury  to 
Iceland,  and  from  the  time  of  Leland  ta  the  present,  that  he 
pron^ulgatcd  an  edict,  little  consonant  with  the  hatred  he  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  Cambria;  for  the  imposition  of  a 
novel  and  singular  kind  of  tribute  on  the  Welsh,  exacting  from 
their  princes,  instead  of  the  acknowledgment  previously  paid 
in  bullion,  or  money,  an  annual  present  of  three  hundred  wolves 
heads :  which  occasioned  such  an  eager  pursuit  and  effectual 
caption  of  these  animals^  that  their  numbers  were  rapidly  di- 
minished, and  the  whole  country  delivered  from  the  ravages 
of  those  ferocious  animals*.  The  received  opinion  of  that 
ijionarch's  having,  with  a  vie^r  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
noxious  pest,  commuted  the  punishments  for  certain  crimes 
into  an  acceptance  from  the  convicted  parties,  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  wolves  fowifM«t,  according  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence, 
is  far  more  admissible,  both  from  the  character  of  Edgar  and 
the  general  tenour  and  policy  of  his  government. 

The  scheme  however,  proved  abortive,  for  centuries  after, 
this  ferine  genus  of  quadrupeds  increased  to  such  an  alarming 
degree,  that  a  mandate  was  issued  by  king  Edward  the  first, 
A.  D.  1281,  for  their  destruction  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester, 

Worcester, 

*  Will.  Malmsburiensis,  Lib.  II.  c.  8,  Lelnndi  Collectanea;  Vol.  III. 
p.  S98. 

t  Henrj^*s  History  of  Great  Britaio,  Vol.  II L  p.  105. 
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I  Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford*.     Driven  from  fhost 
bauoU^  they  would  namrally  fly  to  less  inhabited  cotmtrica,  s© 

[that  probably  at  a  period  long  snbsequt;iit»  they  prowled  ovtr 
the  wilds  of  VV^lcs  :  awd  ihey  are  ttaid  to  have  infested  Ireland*  ^ 
late  as  tfiG  year  I7l0t, 

On  the  death  of  Roderic  mm^wf,  his   eldest  soti    AnafttWdJ 
ftgreeable  to  the  threefold  partition  of  the  kingdom^  made  htj 

'  the  father^  who  had  succeeded  to  the  tovcreignty  nf  all  Walei.T 
ascended  the  throne  of  Gwynedd.  In  the  early  part  of  this] 
prince's  reign  an  opportunity  occnired,  of  affording  the  inlia* 

-bitants  of  Stratclwyd  and  Cambria,  vexatiously  harrasscd  by] 
the  incursions  of  Scots,  Saxons,  and  Danc8,  similar  protection 
to  what  his  ancestors  had   experienced  from  thtir  countrymen  J 
in   Armorica.      Having  lost    prince   Constantine»   and   utt&bia 
longer  eifcctually  to  resist  the  re-iteralcd  efforts  of  so  manj 
ajsailantsj  they   applied  to    Anarawd   for    an  asylum   mthin^ 
his  dunitnions.     This  w%s  granted  upon  the  usual  condition  of 
tenure  in  those  sanguinary  times  ;  that  they  should  obtain  and  J 
preserre  their  settleuient  by  the  swords     Having  acceded  la 
the  terms^  they  entered    Wales  nnder  the  conduct  of  Aeil 
leader  Hobatt;  and   stimnlated  both  by  resentment   uni  m^ 
terest,  valour   urged  them  to  victory ;  and  they  soon  dispo«« 
sessed  the  Saxons  of  the  country,  situated  between  the  river 
Conwy  and  Dec. 

Of  thiA  territory  these  northern  Britons  for  some  time  re  J 
mained  in  quiet  possession.     But  Eadred,  duke  of  Mtrcia,  itiJ 
tolerant  on  account  of  the  ignominious  ^jectton^  resolved  tc 
recover  the  country  he  had  so  luddeoly  and  so  easily  lost.     The' 
former,  apprised    of  his   intention,  removed  their  cattle,  and 
other  moveable  efiects,  beyond  the  Conwy.    With  a  view  o|H 
totally  ridding  his  principality  of  an  hereditary  and  inexorable'^ 
enemy,  Anarawd   hastened    to  the  i»upport  of  his  allies;  on 
which  occasion  he  evinced  a  spirit,  and  displayed  a  prompti* 

tudi 


•  Rhymer's  Fsdem,  Vol.  I.  pirt  ?d. 
t  Suiilh**  Hist,  of  Cork.  Vul  It.  p.  *2€l 


tad^  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  Qccatibm.  Having  en- 
camped with  bis  army  ut  a  place  called  Ojfmryd^  near  Conwy, 
he  waited  the  attack  of  tKe  invading  army^  where,  though, 
greatly  inferior  to  the  assailants,  in  point  of  numbers,  by  hia  ■ 
own  personal  prowess,  and  the  determined  bravery  of  his 
ccoop9»  he  obtained  a  complete  victory*.  Following  up  their 
successes  with  determined  activity,  the  Saxons  were  driveki 
back  with  great  loss  into  Mercia;  and  by  a  most  unaccount- 
able policy,  the  northern  Britons  were  permitted  to  form  an 
independent  state,  in  part  of  the  reconquered  country..  This 
territory  included  between  the  river/i  Conwy  and  Dee,  and  ex* 
tending  from  the  town  of  Conwy  lo  Chester,  had  been  by  the 
Romans,  discriminated  by  the  appellation  of  Tcgoiia;  Engk- 
field,  by  the  English,  and  Tegcinglchy  the  Welsh.  The  hew 
proprietors,  from  a  portion  of  it  being  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Clwyd,  gave  it  the  name  of  Ystrad  Clwydf, 

During  the  increase  of  Danish  inroads,  and  tlicir  repeated 
successes  over  the  Saxons,  Denbighland  experienced  ho  |rou- 
bles  from  external  enemies,  and  indeed  the  circi|mstances  of 
the  English,  being  fully  employed  in  attending  to  their  own 
safety,  permitted  the  Welsh  in  general,  to  enjoy  a  season  of 
unusual  tranquillity. 

The  Norman  period  commenced  with  the  system  of  subju- 
gating a  country,  by  previously  parcelling  it  out,  as  though 
fairly  ceded  by  pre-existing  treaties;  and  then  granting  the 
same  to  be  held  iw  capite  of  the  crown,  by  various  military  ad- 
venturers,  who  thus  became  entitled  to  the  lands,  they  should 

acquire 

*  This  battle  denominated  Gwatd  Cymryd  Crniwr/,  from  the  place  whiere  it 
was  fuught,  the  prince  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Dial  Rodri,  ex- 
pressive of  the  retaliatiun  he  had  here  made,  for  his  father's  death ;  and  at  aa 
Mcknowledgmcni  of  tlic  hand  uf  Providence  in  his  behalf,  he  bestowed  con- 
siderable lands,  with  several  privileges  and  immunities,  on  ihm  coUegiale 
churches  of  Cl^nnoc  vawr,  and  Bangor  in  Arfon*. 

*  Wvune's  Hist,  of  Wales,  p.  58. 

t  Welsh  Chronicle,  Humphrey  Llwyd's  BreT.  p.  69. 
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acquire  by  negotiation^  or  force ;  as  well  as  the  plunder  they 
might  obtain  from  the  oppressed  inliabitauts.  This  plan  was 
vigorously  pursued  in  the  times  subsequent  to  the  couquesty 
viz.  in  the  succeeding  reigns  of  William  Rufus,  Henry  the 
firsts  Stephen,  Henry  the  second^  Richard  the  fir9t»  and  Jobn| 
but  especially  during  the  brilliant  career  of  that  warlike  sove- 
reign, Henry  the  third. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  first  Edward,  to  eCTectually  sap 
the  root  of  British  independence,  and  by  the  principle  of  di- 
vide et  impcra,  eventually  to  reduce  under  ihe  English  yoke* 
the  whole  principality.  Haring  accomplibhed  this  grand 
scheme,  he  proceeded  to  reward  and  remunerate  those,  who 
had  particularly  assisted  him  in  its  execution.  This  he  did, 
not  out  of  the  public  treasury,  for  that  had  already  been  nearly. 
exhausted  by  the  French  wars,  and  protracted  necine  war&re, 
occasioned  by  the  tenacity  of  the  Welsh  ;  but  by  the  confisca^ 
tory  aid  of  other  peoples  property ;  bestowing  towns  and 
seigniories  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  several  of  the 
English  nobility. 

On  this  occasion  Bromfield  and  Chirk,  included  in  the  terri* 
tory,  called  Dinaa  Bran,  came  into  possession  of  two  English 
lords  in  a  singular  manner,  and  uudt-r  ciicunistances  of  pecu- 
liar cruelty.  Emma,  widow  of  Crylfydd  ap  Madoc,  having  a 
disagreement  with  her  husband's  relatives,  respecting  the  cdu* 
cation  of  her  sons,  obtained  possession  of  the  eldest  two*,  and 

delivered 

*  Mr.  Pennant  observes,  Iiistorianshavcheen  niistnken,  in  supposing,  the  chil- 
dren so  dispatched,  were  the  eldest  twu  of  Grvirvdfl ;  inferring  from  a  nionu- 
script  in  the  Sebright  collection,  that  as  their  signatures  were  affixed  to  th« 
mother's  sei:!einent,  and  afterwards  to  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  the 
same,  ihej  probably  iiad  arrived  at  manhood,  previous  to  thnr  father's 
death,  wliich  iiappencd  in  1270.  And  from  anoiiier  manuscript  accoant 
he  concludes  tlic  int.tnts,  who  were  murdered  mu*l  liave  been  "  the  soxil  of 
Madoc,"  eldest  son  of  Gryt)'ydd«;  although  in  other  parts  of  the  narratioat, 

•  Tours  in  Wales,  Vol.  I.  p.  C30. 
t  Vol.  III.  Appendix,  p.  29K 
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dkHvered  them  op  as  wards,  to  Edward  the  first  r  theone^  heir  to 
BroaifieM  and  Tale,  and  the  other  to  Chirk  and  Nanthendwy. 
Madoc,  with  his  inheritance,  the  king  delivered  to  the  custody 
4lf  Johq,  earl  Warren>  and  Llewelyn^  with  his  patrimony,  to 
Roger  Mortimer,  third  son  of  Ralph,  lord  Mortimer  of  Wig* 
flMire.  These  noblemen  possessed  of  the  estates,  qnickly  con* 
trired,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  own  succession,  to  dUen« 
€Miber  themseWes  of  the  charge ;  and  conspiring  together  for 
the  ^orpote^they  caused  the  unoffending  youths  to  be  drowned 
fal  Che  river  Dee.  This  barbarity  of  the  guardians,  so  far  from 
iMethig  condign  punishment,  as  a  fool  and  enormous  crime,  re« 
Mnr^  the  approbation  of  their  royal  master ;  who  rewarded 
tbein  with  the  estates  of  the  murdered  children.  Warren  had 
bestowed  upon  him  Bromfield  and  Yale,  by  a  grant  dated  at 
Shayddian,  October  37,  1381*;  and  Mortimer,  Chirk,  and 
Nantbeudwy,  with  the  exception  in  the  former  case,  that  the 
khig  reserved  to  himself  the  castle  of  Hope,  with  the  annexed 
hmds.  In  the  family  of  the  Warrens  the  lordship  continued 
tM  1947,  whan  it  devolved  to  the  Fitzalans,  earls  of  Arundel, 
tnth  whom  it  rested  for  three  generations:  after  witnessing 
various  possessors,  it  at  length  descended  by  escheature  to 
dM  crown.  The  lordship  of  Chirk  and  Nantheudwy,  con- 
timed  but  a  short  time  in  the  family  of  Mortimer,  his  grand* 
iOB,  John,  having  sold  to  Richard  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel ; 
fWmi  which  period  it  descended  in  a  similar  manner  with 
BfonfieM  and  Yale. 

Saginald  Grey,  second  son  to  lord  Grey,  of  Wilton^ 
•btatned  a  grant  of  Ruthin  lordship ;  as  did  Henry  Lacy,  earl 
of  Lincobi,  that  of  Denbighf.    This  latter  nobleman  married 

3  K  the 

km   Ibllovt    the  icateiiitat,   here    extracted    Trom   Wynne's   Hiitocy   of 
Wafot. 
•  AyMTt  Botali  Walliiaj  81. 

t  On  taking  possession  of  the  scigniorj,  among  other  conciliatorj  con^et* 
tiam,  ke  granted  his  vassaU  permitsioib  to  kill  all  manner  of  wild  animalt 
except  in  certain  restricteil  pait»«  reserved  fbr  fait  own  staaitflKBt.    These 

privik 
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the  daughter  and  sole  hetress  of  William  Longspet^t,  cart  ( 
Salisbury,  by  whom  hi'  had  t^ue  two  sons,  Edmund  and  John 
and  a  daughter  named  Alicia.  She  became  the  wife  of  Thonia 
Plaiitagenet,  earl  af  Lancaster,  who,  in  her  own  right  acquired  thi 
carldoius  of  Lincoln  and  Sarum,  the  baronies  of  Denbig 
Haltan,  and  PomiVet  wtlh  the  roiistableship  of  Chester  castli 
On  his  attainder,  Edward  the  second  gave  the  Rei^niory 
[/  Denbigh  to  his  favourite  Despenser,  Hugh,  earl  of  Winchesten 
At  whose  death,  it  again  fell  to  the  crown,  Edwani  the  thin 
granted  it  with  several  other  lordahips  to  another  unfortunate 
million^  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March.  Thi-i  libera^ 
rather  profuse  donation  is  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  < 
a  proaiise,  made  to  that  nobleman,  while  attending  the  king'lf 
mother  in  France;  Edward  leaving  made  a  ^letnn  decbrdtiua 
if  ever  he  should  come  into  posse&iion  of  the  cr«i\vn,  he,  wouk 
remunerate  the  said  earl  by  a  present  of  lands,  to  the  annu 
vatuG  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Mortimer,  however,  in  a  it 
years  after  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  when  the  lordship 
questtion  was  transferred  by  royal  grant  to  William  Montacutj 
earl  of  Salisbury :  but  was  quickly  restored  to  the  iumily  < 
Mortimer;  where  it  remained  till  the  whole  possessions 
the  earl  of  March,  were  conveyed  by  marriage  to  the  hou 
of  York:  Richard,  duke  of  York  having  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Mortimers.  Hence,  by  hercditarjJ 
right,  it  came  into  possession  of  the  crown,  where  it  waft  veue 
m  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  reig^ 
conferred  it  on  her  particular  favourite,  Robert  Dudley,  e^ 
of  Leicester,  who  on  the  occasion  was  created  baron  DcnbigJ 
On  his  attainder  the  title  and  seigniory  reverted  to  the  cro^^i 
where  it  continued  till  the  year  1696;  when  William  ilie 
third  issued  a  patent,  under  the  great  seal,  to  William,  earl  of 

Portlii 


priTfle^t,  however,  appemr  to  ha^e  been  comidrrablj  ahridgeil  hj  t 

ing  kjTds,  for  iu  the  rcj|ja  of  Henrj  ibe  wjrtb,  ihc  naiues  pf  fi*c  p^rks  i 

mt^tiliomtl   in    the   Se^'right   m;tiiu!Crjpts    vu,    Mojlcwlko,   C«re«Ao«Jooh 
Kjtlbrd,  Bught  und  Ttiscj  ;  tUe  rungcrship  of  wbiLh  iJiut  monar&li  bc^tOM 
on  Oifcft  Tudor 
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BDrtland^  tor  boldiog  the  lordships  of  Denbigh,  Broaifield*  and 
Yale ;  but  was  quickly  foiled  in  this  attempt  at  uncoostiuitionai 
alienation* 

The  Welsh  landholders,  well  aware  how  such  a  sweeping  grant 
would  afiect  their  own  interests,  encroach  upon  the  liberty,  aa 
wdl  as  property  of  the  subject,  and  form  a  dangerous  prece*. 
dent  fiMT  future,  and  more  extensive  illegal  transfers^  applied  to 
their  representatiTes,  for  the  disclosure  of  their  grievances  be« 
£sre  Pwliament ;  which,  after  due  considerafticm  of  the  sulijecty 
f eaolvcd,  nemine  c<mtradicente,  that  a  petitioa  drawn  up,  and 
aigned  by  the  whole  house  should  be  presented  to  his  Mafesty, 
earnestly,  requesting  him  to  recall  his  grant  of  the  above  lord* 
ships  to  the  said  earl  of  Portland :  which  was  accordingly  done 
in  the  form  and  manner  following : 

^  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  majesty,  we,  your  ma* 
jesty^s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  knightiiy  citixen^ 
and  burgesses  in  parliament  assembled;  humbly  lay  before 
your  majesty.  That  whereas  there  is  a  grant  passing  to  Willtam 
Earl  of  Portland,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  manors  of  Denbigh, 
BromfieM,  and  Yale,  and  divers  other  lands  in  the  principality 
of  Wales,  together  vrith  several  estates  of  inheritance,  enjoyed 
by  many  of  your  majesty's  subjects  by  virtae  of  antient  grants 
from  the  crown : 

That  the  said  manors,  with  the  large  and  extensive  royalties, 
powen»  and  jurisdictions  to  the  same  belonging,  are  of  great 
concern  to  your  majesty  and  the  crown  of  this  realm :  and  that 
the  same  have  been  usually  annexed  to  the  principality  of 
Wales,  and  settled  on  the  princes  of  Wales  for  their  support : 
nod  that  a  great  number  of  your  majesty's  subjecu,  in  those 
parts,  hold  their  estates  by  royal  tenure,  under  great  and  valu- 
able compositions,  rents,  royal  payments,  and  services  to  the 
crown  and  prince  of  Wales ;  and  have  by  such  tenure  great  de- 
pendence on  yonr  majesty  and  the  crown  of  Enghind;  and 
have  enjoyed  great  privileges  and  advantages  with  their  es- 
tates, under  such  tenure. 

We  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  put  a  stop 
2K2  -^ 
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to  the  passing  this  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Portland,  oftS 
manors  and  landi ;  and  that  the  same  may  not  be  disposed  fro 
the  crown,  but  by  conient  of  parliament :  for  that  such 
is  in  diminution  of  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  crown, 
placing  in  a  subject^  stich  large  and  extensive  royalties,  powt 
and  jurisdictions,  which  ought  only  to  be  in  the  crown;  and  \ 
sever  that,  dependence,  which  so  great  a  nnmber  of  yocir  I 
jesty*s  subjects  in  those  parts,  have  on  your  Maje&ly  and 
crown,  by  reason  of  t[ieir  tenure  ;  and  may  be  to   their  grf 
oppression  in  those  rights  which  Ihey  have  purcha«€d> 
hitherto  enjoyed  wnth  their  estates:  and  also  on  occasitti  j 
great  vexation  to  many  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  who 
tong  had  the  absolute  inheritance  of  several  lands  (conip 
bended  in  the  said  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Portlaiid),  by  stntic 
grants  from  the  crown. 

JUS  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER. 

Gentlemen^ 

I  have^  kindness  for  my  Lord  Portland,  which   he  has  i 
served  of  me,  by  long  and  fkithful  services ;  but  I  should  not  I 
given  him  these:   lands»  if  I   had  imagined  the  House  of  Co 
mons  could  have  been  concerned ;  I  will  therefore  recall 
grants  and  find  some  cither  way  of  shewing  my  favour  to  him." 

The  lordiihip  of  Denbigh,  together  with  the  fort^u, 
arc  legally  deemed,  of  BromBeld  and  Yale,  still  forma  ] 
ihe  landed  possessions  belonging  to  the  ('rown.f 

The  lordship  of  Hutbin  continued  in  poKsession  of  the  Gv 
family,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  neventh,  when  it 
some  valuable  consideration,  conveyed  to  the  King,  by  Ge 
Grey,    earl  of  Kent  and   baron  Ruthin.     After  which  it 
pears  to  iiave  been  in  possession  of  the  earls  of  Warwickt  and 
■llbsequently  constituted  part  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 

MiddlelODs 


•  W^nnc'i  HitL  of  Wales,  p.  SOS* 

t  Obtervfttitius  on  the  Jimd«d  RercDae  of  tbt  Crown,  p.  114*  uid  Iff 


]I^Uddletai|8>  of  Chirk  caatle,  in  tbU  county.  Oa  the  failiire  of 
ibo  Rttthiaean  branch  of  the  family,  by  Sir  William  Myddleton 
dying  unmarried,  January  5,  1717-1718,  the  baronetcy  be« 
came  extinct,  but  the  seigniory  descended  with  the  entailed 
estate  to  Robert  Myddletoo,  recorder  of  Shreffsbury,  the  eldest 
8fUi  of  Richard  Myddleton,  of  Llysfasi,  and  third  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Myddleton,  who  distinguished  himself  daring  the  ciTil 
war  in  the  Parliamentarian  cause*.  Robert  leaving  no  issue,  the 
delates  devc^ved  on  his  brother  John ;  who  was  succeeded  by  hM 
son  Kichard,  father  of  the  late  Richard,  who  left  three  daughters 
co-beiresses,  two  of  whom  are  married,  one  to  Robert  Biddulph> 
$sq.  who  on  the  occasion  took  the  name  of  Myddleton»  in  ad- 
ditioj^  to  bis  own;  and  aAother  to  the  hon.  Frederick  West. 

The  bstrony  of  Ruthin,  continued  in  the  family  of  Grey,  till 
the  demise  of  Charles  Grey,  eighth  earl  of  Kent,  1635,  when 
it  descended  to  his  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  Susan,  who  mar* 
ried  Sir  Michael  Longueville,  and  had  by  him  a  son,  Charles, 
to  whom  after  long  disputes,  respecting  his  right  to  the  barony, 
it  was  decreed  in  his  favour,  1640,  and  he  consequently  be* 
came  the  twelfth  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin.  He  dying  in  1643, 
without  issue  male,  the  honour  passed  with  his  sole  daughter, 
^y  marriage,  to  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  grandson  of  Sir  Henr3% 
attorney  general,  and  afterwards  an  eminent  judge,  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  first.  From  this  family  the  title  came  lo 
the  Taihot4  ;  Henry  Talbot,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather* 
Henry  Talbot,  earl  of  Sussex,  as  eighteenth  Lord  Grey  of  Aa* 
thin,  April  9^,  1799,  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Yelverton^. 

After  the  celebrated  tripartition  of  his  kingdom  by  RoderiC" 
mawr  into  separate  sti^te^  which,  during  his  life-time,  were 
committed  to  the  protection  of  three  prefects,  or  lieutenants, 
subject  to  his  controul,  and  by  will  decreed  after  his  decease, 
that  they  should  be  considered  as  three  principalities,  to  be  un* 
der  the  distinct  domination  of  his  three  heirs,  who  were  conse* 

'i  K  3  quently 

•  Kimber'i  BaroneUge,  Vol.  II.  p.  462.    Yorke't  Royfl  Tribal,  p.  108. 
t  BiogMpbioal  Peerage  of  the  empire  of  Great  Muin,  Vd.  II.  p.  79-80. 
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qtiently  reckoned^  "F  tri  T^wysag  taUUkiog"*  or  the  thr 
diademed  princes ;  this  district  ^as  included  ia  the  diFisiaOt^ 
assigned  to  the  eldest  son. 

By  this  partition-orditiancej  Anarawd,  the  eldest,  had  seiziaj 
of  Gwynedd,  or  North  Wales;  Cadcl,  the  second,  Deheut 
or  south  Wales;  and  Merfyn,  the  third,  Powysland.     But 
th*"  6r8t#  as  lineal  descendant  of  the  Cynethian  line  of  princ 
he  conferred  a  distinguishing  superiority  over  the  other  two 
appotnting  him.  Ins  heirs  and  successors,  to  possess  exclust^el] 
the  discriminating  title  of  Brenhin  Cymru  ollt  or  SoTereigtt 
Wales.     In  acknowledgment  of  this  sovereignty,  ih«  yon 
branches,  their  heirs,  and  successors,  were  injoined  to   pay 
the  king  of  AberiTraw,  or  prince  of  Gwynedd,a  rated  annual  tun 
as  a  mark  of  their  homage  and  fealty.     And  also,  that  the  for 
mer  should  be  answerable  for  the  Tcyrngcd,  or  ancient  royal  triJ 
bute,  due  by  the  constitutions  of  Dunwallo  Molmuiius^  fori 
whole  of  Cambria,  to  the  imperial  crown  of  London. f 

Mr.  Pennant  was  mistaken  in  placing  great  part  of  Denbigh 
land  within  the  limits  of  the  principality  of  Powys,  for  it  ap 
pear$»  that  most  of  the  country,  constituting  the  present  Ben 
bighshire,  was  comprehended  in  the  superior  division  of  Gf 
cdd  ;  for  it  is  described,  as  bounded  on  the  north  and  westsidi 
by  the  Irish  sea>  from  the  river  Bee  at  Basingwerk  to  Ab 
dyfi,  in  Merionethshire,  on  the  south* west  by  the  river  ByB 
which  partially  separated  it  from  South  Wales ;  and  on  the  sou 
and  east»  by  a  mountain,  river,  or  local  discriminating  lin 
till  it  again  found  a  boundary  on  the  hanks  of  the  Bee. 

Gwynudd  was  again  further  subdivided  into  four   dblric 
vi»,  Mon,  Affonj  Meirion,  and  Y  Perfeddwlad. 

Y  PERrEDDl 


•  Monft  Antiqna,  p.  173. 

f  TbeKtf  (rilmtei  tppcur  to  bare  been  paid  in  the  fotlowlng  mm 
the  Kings  of  NoTili  Wales,  iverc  to  ntnt  Hirnually  siiiy  three  pounds 
money,  fur  tlic  crosvn  of  Lottdun  ;  llie  prmces  of  Pow^»  for  thr  forncTj  fo 
com  of  flour ;  and  the  prince  a  of  SuuUi  Wales,  four  tons  of  booey^. 

t  Vaujhaii'i  Britiih  AntJq,  rcfi»ed* 
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Y  PtHFEDDWtAD,  interpreted  the  middle,  or  inland  country, 
contained  (ive  CantrefB^  comprising  thirteen  comots,  viz. 

Rhyfiminc,  that  included  the  comots  of  Uwchaled  and  Isaled. 

Ysirad,  Hiraethoc,  and  Cynraeirch.         ' 

Rho9,   Uwchdulas,  Isdulas,  and  Creaddyn,  which  latter  h 
included  in  the  present  Caernarvonshire. 

Dyffryn  Cttoyd,  Coleigian,  Llannarch,  and  DogTeilyn. 

Teygengkp  Cynsyllt,  Prestatyn,  and  Rhuddlan.    This  last  can- 
tref  forms  part  of  the  present  comity  of  Flint. 

On  the  eictinction  of  Welsh  independence,  the  ancient  land- 
marks were  in  many  instances  removed,  the  lino  of  demarca- 
tion materially  altered,  and  the  divisions  of  the  country  for 
the  purposes  of  justice,  adapted  to  a  system  of  partition,  and 
distinction,  prevailing  in  the  paramount  kingdom.  But  for  a  consi* 
derable  time  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  Wales  was  not  regularly 
divided,  nor  equally  governed.  Some  paits  of  the  conqueror's 
newly  acquired  territory,  were  municipally  separated  into  shires ; 
of  which  at  the  inquest,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth; 
there  were  found  nine,  including  Monmouth.  Other  portions 
of  the  principality  were  legally  no  thire  grounds,  on  which  ac- 
count the  laws  of  England  were  not  admitted  as  current  there  ; 
^because  all  the  ordinary  ministers  and  executioners  of  those 
laws,  or  persons  vested  with  vicountiel  jurisdiction,  are  the  offi- 
cers ofpartteulof'  counties,  as  sherifls,  coroners,  escheators,  &c.** 
The  districts,  exempt  therefore  from  the  force  of  English 
jurisprudence,  in  which  Denbighland  was  comprised,  wer^ 
governed  by  their  own  ancient  laws,  and  directed  by  the  usages 
and  customs  of  their  country.  In  this  part  of  it,  the  constitu* 
tions  of  Hywell  Dda,  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  preva- 
lent, and  the  inhabitants  were  not  liable  to  the  mises,^  payable 

2  K  4  by 

^  Mitti,  were  certain  stimi  of  money,  paid  by  initalmeDtt,  in  acknow* 
ledgeiDcnt,  or  relief,  on  the  inTc&titure  of  every  new  prince.  These  were 
granted,  and  the  ratio  fixed,  in  the  two  great  courts,  constituted  for  tha 
provinces  of  North  and  South  Wales,  the  Chancery  and  Exche(|Qer,  '  nomine 

recognitiauis 
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by  those  of  the  more  strictly  incorporated  circuitii,  till  thfe  timii 
of  Henry  the  eighth*    That  potitic  mooareb^  perceivmg  ihe 
advantages  likely  to  arise  frum  a  ctoser  union  nt  hi!^  dom'inlomi 
iDeditated  and  put  in  executiun^  a  plan  for  the   elTeclual  and 
complete  annexation  of  the  Principality  to  the  realot^of  Eugknd* 
By  a  statute^  passad  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  il  i 
was  enactedj  thai  the  taws  of  England  should  wlioUy  and  to  tbtl 
utmost  extent,  be  in  force  through  Walesj  and  thai  all  tiws^] 
cujitoms,    and   tenures^    incompatible    therewitb«    should 
thenceforth  abolished,  and  for  ever  abrogated  *     By  ilie  same] 
act«  the  lands  previously  lo  possession  of  various  exclusive  pri* 
Yiieges  and  immuoiiies^  were  formed  into  four  oevr  and  addi« 
lionai  counties^  viz*  Radnor,  Brtcknock,  Montgomery,  and . 
bigK  and  these  with  the  eight  anricnt  shiretj*  were  by  that  and 
sn  explanatory  statute  in  the  tbllowing  Seasion«  for  the  beue 
administration  of  jiistice,  subdivided  into  cantrefs,  or  hundreds,] 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  English  counties*     At  this  period  tbtj 
drcuits  of  the  justices  in  Kyre  were  altered^  when  Denbigb 
f  hire  was  conjoined  with  Montgomery  and  Flinty  as  a  conven 
lus  juridicas>  under   the    auihority    of    the    chief  justice 
Chester,  t 

Thoogl 

ffCf^hhnh  td  pfimum  advtutum  p%'itLcifii$,*  Th0  people  tubmitt^d  to  th 
ttiitf,  for  th€  permi»tiunj  that  (hey  mighl  be  governed,  (o  a  certain  «ierot«  I 
their  own  lawB,  Uv  uie  (heir  »iicient  cufitQm&i  uti4  have  a  general  indein&ii 
CStioQ  for  bU  pwt  errors,  and  offcncct  finenble,  ot  puuith&blei  by  ikc  prin 
See  Dudridge*!  Historicat  Accotinu  p.  55.  It  w«»  origindty  paid 
tftttle  Mnd  corn,  hut  fub-^eqtteut  to  the  eonqiiest  chiinged  into  munej.  11 
iiiiu  Iheii  amuuntcd  io  five  thousand  pounds  sikI  wu  thrice  pnid  in  the  tin 
ol  James  the  iir>t,  vis,  ou  \m  iicG<*>ton  to  the  cftittn  mid  oii  the  levcT^l  ere 
tiont  of  Lit  ■unt,  Heiir^  tud  CharJci,  princet  eif  Walei  $ 

t  On  thif  accii»ioni  tt  ■ppca'^*^  ihe  teats   nt  rhe  two  great  c<>urts  were  alia' 
changed,  being  moved  horn  Caernurvoa  and  Caerinartben,  to  Denbigh  and 
Brecknock « 

$  Monmoitthnliire  alif>»   which  hsd  prcvioDfly  been  a  ihire   of  Wile 
I  ivi»,  by  a  cbuie  to  thJi  act«  alteaated  and  iocnrporated  with  the 
countiei. 
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Thougb  the  varying  extent  and  limtls  of  the  pnntlpality^ 
from  this  period  became  deAneJ,  and  settled  within  the  preseot 
limits^  yet  this  did  tiot  perfectly  cement  the  two  geTernments^nnf 
completely  incorporate  the  severed  regions.  Some  latcnl 
power  still  remained  in  the  intermediate  district,  the  exercise 
of  which  had,  in  exigencies,  been  permittedi  and  conseqneni 
abuses  shamefully  connived  at»  for  political  and  weighty  con* 
siderations.  On  complaint  being  made  of  grievancesj  ucca^ 
tioned  by  the  influence  of  this  hybrid  amphibiological  duthority* 
and  inquiry  being  made  into  the  subject,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courtj  instead  of  being  abolished  under  an  exprobatory  statute, 
wa«»  contrary  to  expectation »  conhriped  by  an  act*  passed  in 
the  thirty-fourth  year  of  the  same  reign-  This  measuie  Mas 
deemed  expedient  from  a  further  txten&ion  and  explanation  of 
the  laws,  which  took  place  at  that  time,  relative  to  Wale«. 

From  the  indefinite  meaning,  mttached  to  the  term  Murchpi 
ao  late  a*  the  reign  of  Jumea  the  first,  an  argument  arose  as  U> 
tlieir  extent  and  the  validiiy  of  the  decisions  arising  out  of  them. 
To  a  question,  pat  upon  the  subject  why  the  word  Marches 
should  have  been  inserted  jn  the  statute^  if  it  had  no  defined 
import,  an  answer  staled,  that  this  phrase  ^'  dominion  and  prin* 
cipaltty  of  Wates,^'  waa  not  sufl&ciently  comprehensive,  as  il 
could  only  be  interpreted,  to  allude  to  the  eight  wicient 
connties,  excluding  the  four  new  ones  of  Brecknock,  Radnor* 
Montgomery,  and  Denbigh:     In  zny  act  therefore,  atlecting 

be  principality,  the  addition  to  Wales,  of  the  words  and  the 
rcliet  thereof;  was  essential  for  including  the  whole*    TW 

ourts  of  presidency  and  controul  were  not  finally  dissolved  till 

be  time  of  William  the  third,  and  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  for 
that  purpose,  they  are  represented  as  having  been  an  intokrohk 
VhuTthen  to  the  subject,* 

Denbighshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irish  tea;  on 
Tthe  north-east  by  Flintshire,  from  which  county  it  is  partially 
lieparated  on  the  east  by  the  river  Dee;  on  the  south-east  by 

Shropshire, 


•  L  Willkm  ai^d  Mirj,  Stat.  i.  c,  27, 
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Shropshire,  on  tlie  soutb  by  Montgomeryshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire, and  on  the  west,  the  river  Conwy,  from  its  source  to 
the  sea,  forms  a  natural  and  reciprocal  boundary,  between  thi 
and  Caemarron shire,  except  the  hundred  of  Creuddyn,  with 
siTmll  territory  originally  annexed  to  the  abbey  of  Mat^nan,  and 
«iiH  belonging  to  the  latter  county.  The  shape  is  very  irregtilar, 
and  the  length  and  breadth  consequently  various*  Its  extent 
from  north-wefst  to  south-west,  is  stated  at  furty-eight  miles  ; 
its  extreme  breadth,  at  twenty  ;  but  in  some  parts  it  narrowi  to 
seven  or  eight ;  and  the  circumference  is  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy*  The  area  contained  within  these  limits  has  been  com- 
puted to  comprise  six  hundred  and  seventy  square  ntiTcs. 

The  county  is  suh-divided  into  six  cantrefs,  or  hundreds,  vJz, 
IsDiTLAs,  IsALED,  RuTHi??,  Yale,  BtioMFiEtD,  and  Chirk,  thcse 
include  one  borough  ;  Denbigh,  with  five  other  market  lowus^  viz. 
Hathin,  tVrt^xhatn,  Holt,  Llangollen,  and  Ltanrwsl,  and  fifty-seven 
parishes. 

The  population  amounted,  by  the  returns  made  to  parliament 
nndcr  the  act  of  the  fortyfirst  of  hh  present  majesty,  to  G0,35i 
persons,  inhabitmg  1*2»G31  houses;  of  whom  9,960  were  repre- 
sented as  emplcyt'd  in  various  trades  and  manufactures,  and 
31,104  occupied  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  This  number, 
from  the  improvements  progressively  making,  is  probably  in- 
creased,  since  the  period  when  this  statement  was 
Uverftd  in. 

The  surface  of  this  county  U  highly  diversified,  and  afTortls 
great  variety  of  contrasted  scenery*  The  western  part  is  rather 
mountainous,  abounding  with  hills,  interspersed  among  which, 
are  several  small  lakes,  whence  issue  numerous  meandering 
streams.  The  northern  part  wears  nearly  similar  features,  except 
that  from  Abergeley,  along  the  sea  coast,  the  country  becomes 
depresse*!  and  gradually  sinks  into  the  extensive  plain  of  Morfa 
Rhyddlan.  Tliis  district  included  in  the  hundred  of  Isdula^^ 
may  now  be  considered  nearly  in  the  same  comparative  view, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  obsftrvaiit  Lclaml    who,  after  defining  the 
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bounds  of  '  Hughe  Aleth/  adds,  **  This  commote  is  tbe  worst 
parte  of  all  Denbighland,  and  most  baren.'^*  / 

From  the  embochure  of  the  Clwyd,  nearly  to  its  source 
a  peculiarly  fine  tract  of  country  accompanies  both  banks 
of  that  river,  constituting  the  far-famed  vale  qf  Ciwyd.^^ 
Greater  part  is  in  Denbighshire,  passing  the  hundreds  of  Isaled 
and  Ruthin,  stretching  in  length,  more  than  twenty  miles,  and 
from  about  five  to  seven  in  breadth.  Inclosed  by  mountains 
whose  brown  and  barren  summits,  form  a  fine  contrast  to  the 
▼erdant  meads  and  luxuriant  fields,  which  as  finr  as  the  eye  can 
ken,  gratify  the  enraptured  sight  and  fill  the  mind  with  the 
pleasing  ideas  of  fertility,  industry,  and  plenty.  Tovrns,  yillage% 
and  seats,  thickly  studded  over  the  surface,  tend  still  more  to  en- 
liven the  cheering  scene,  and  every  object  seems  to  afford  an 
additional  smile  in  the  complexion  of  this  enchanting  vale. 

*'  Now  to  the  vale,  of  worthie  Djffrin  Clo^d, 

Mj  mose  roust  paste,  a  soyle  most  ritcb  and'gay : 

This  noble  seate,  that  never  none  anoj'd. 

That  nwe  the  same,  and  rode  or  wen^  that  way : 

The  vewe  thereof,  so  macb  contents  the  mynde. 

The  ayre  therein,  so  wholesome  and  so  kynd : 

The  beautie  such,  the  breadth  and  length  likewise, 

Kahes  glad  the  hart,  and  pleaseth  each  man's  eyet.  , 

This  vale  doth  reache,  so  far  in  vewe  of  roan. 
As  he  farre  of,  may  see  the  seas  in  deede  : 
And  who  a  while,  for  pleasure  travayle  can 
Throughout  this  vale,  and  thereof  take  good  heede. 
He  shall  delight,  to  see  a  soy  le  so  fine, 
'  Fof  groond  and  grasse,  a  passing  plot  devinc. 
And  if  the  troth,  thereof  a  man  may  tell, 
Tim  vale  alone  doth  all  the  rest  cxcelL 

As  it  belowe,  a  wondroos  beautie  sbowes. 
The  hiU^  above,  doth  grace  it  trebble  fold : 
On  every  side,  as  farre  as  valley  goes, 
A  border  bigge,  of  hiiles  ye  shall  behold: 


They 


♦  Itinerary,  Vol.  V,  p.  55. 


r  iKe  v«l«  in  such  a  quiet  Mft, 
irdft  and  beafttj,  for  siicciS'ur  there  T^mstil 
lock  I  of  foule,  »nd  Kenrdi  of  be4&t  sooietjmet 
e»  there  rrom  ilorniei  when  t^mpciU  «re  inprjaw. 

nTen  ruUj  ifbld  the  boltome  hecre, 
e,  and  Ctajd,  Cliinweddockf  (be)  the  tliird; 
.ajie  of  itrcAmea,  ijii  lummpT  mommg  cltere^ 
e  4nd  chftrme,  aiid  chaynt  of  ever j  bird 
alb  Iherf?,  a  second  httv^ta,  u ; 
Lih  »ouud^  i^ore  ^ike  an  eerlhly  blii : 
Kukk  >«eetei  that  through  uur  earti  ih&tl  oretpi^ 
itetit  «ftej  a^d  iull  A  mftQ  a  sleepe/'* 


•«caicT  pdrtion,  however,  of  these  eztensire  difbiont  6f 

;y>  do  not  assimie  the  same  imposing  aspect,  nor'  the 

"*wear  a  similar  inTiting  appearance.       The  cenlrU 

if  Isaled  hundred,  consists  of  bleak  and  barren  hills,  and 

th  and  south-west,  comprises  a  large  tract  of  moraii7 

Old  of  Wood,  and  principally  consisting  of  sterile 

^rass  lands,  depastured  by  a  stunted  race  of  breeding  Cfit* 

ae  of  these  landmnotwithstanding,  afford  an  abundant  anp- 

fuel  for  the  inhabitants,  from  the  numerous  beds  of  peal 

aimmed  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.     Ruthin,  on  the  southern 

side, .  partakes  of  a  similar  mountain  character,  to  about  the 

middle  pari  of  the  former  hundred,    and  is  nearly  equal  in 

point  of  sterility. 

YiUe,  or  Yal,  comprises  a  snndl  mountainous  tract,  overlooking 
Dyfiryn  Clwyd,  and  chiefly  very  high  lands,  compared  with 
the  adjacent  district;  sp  much  so,  as  to  have  occasioned  the  re- 
mark, that  though  several  rivulets  issue  from  it,  yet  none  run 
into  it,  from  any  other  district*  Owing  to  this  elevated  situa- 
tion, the  country  is  bleak,  and  the  western  parts,  including 
it  portion  of  the  Ruabon  hills,  barren ;  being  chiefly  covered 
with  heath  and  ling.  These,  which  extend  into  the  next  hun- 
:.  dred 

^  WeHlte  of  Wakt,  p.  I  so. 


dred  aflbvd  an  excellent  coTer  for  ^raM,  that  in  the  Aooting 
lemfoii  fiirnith  a  delightful  though  toikome  q>or|»  for  the  gentry 
retident  in  the  vicinity.  The  more  verdant  bills,  are  well  ilored 
with  sheep,  goats,  and  black  cattle,  and  furnish  also  an  excellent 
breed  of  stont,  hardy,  and  useful  horses.  Sereral  small  tracts, 
however,  interspersed  amidst  the  mountainous  parts,  are 
watered  by  cheering  streams,  and  relieve  the  eye  from  the 
Itdiom  of  beholding 

"  Hard  dotkie  rocks,  all  coTered  ore  faU  dim," 

ud  the  dreary  appearance  of  desart  moors.  These  abomid  with 
ftrtile  meads,  and  some  lands  produce  nmch  com;  paiticn- 
Iwiy  m  what  is  termed  the  valley  of  Yale. 

Broei/ffltf,  the  most  important  part  of  this  county,  iti  po|»<^ 
ktion  and  wealth,  was  anciently  denominated  Maeior  Cfmtig,  or 
WeUi  Maeior,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  division  of  the  samd 
tenritary,in  Flintshire,  called  Maeior  Saesntg^  or  English  Maeior* 
This  hundred  included  between  the  rivers  Alun  and  I>ee,  on  th^ 
western  side,  shares  in  the  mountainous  character  of  its  neighbour 
Yale.  But  the  greater  part  is  a  fertile  pleasant  country,  highly 
productive,  abounding  in  coal,  ]ead,  iron,  and  various  useful 
iapideous  substances;  mines  and  quarries  of  which  are  workw 
IB  dif  ers  places. 

Chirk,  formerly  denominated  Gwayn,  or  Gwain,  is  almost 
wholly  a  hilly  country,  having  in  it  two  conspicuous  mountains. 
Coder  Fenoyn  and  Y  Syllattyn.  The  river  Ceiriog,  with  its  ac^ 
OHnpanying  valley,  nearly  divides  the  upper  part  in  a  diagonal 
line  ;  and  the  southern  boundary  is  naturally  marked  by  the  ri« 
"  Ters  Rhaiadr  and  Tanad :  the  former,  about  midway  on  tfaa 
line,  becoming  confluent  with  the  latter. 

From  the  irregularity  of  the  surface,  and  the  variation  in  tbt 
aoiUi,  a  considerable  difference  of  climate  is  perceivable  ih 
this  county.  The  air  on  the  hills  is  sharp,  the  westerly 
breezes  being  in  winter  considerably  xooled  and  deprived  of 
their  softness,  by  the  snow-clad  heights  of  Snowdonia;  so  that 
6  'balmy 
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*  balmy  zephyrs/  is  liere  inapplicable  to  winds,  blowfng  firm 
that  point  of  the  compads.  But  if  they  proceed  from  the  north 
and  east>  it  may  be  feelingly  said 


"  Where  if  wind  blowcj  yc  »balt  foul  ^^eatherfiod, 
Ajid  iJiink  you.  feel  the  biiter  blmU  fuU  brimJ' 


J 


fct  the  keeness  of  the  air,  with  the  general  dryness  of  the 
ground,  lend  greatly  to  the  salutarincss  of  the  hardy  mouQ* 
taineers. 

The  atmosphere  in  the  vales,  more  charged  with  vapours  and 
less  exposed  to  the  evaporating  power  of  winds,  is  consequently 
milder,  and  more  congenial  with  some  constitutions*^  But  of 
DyflVen  Clwyd,  it  has  been  observed,  that  though  defended 
from  the  chilling  storm  by  the  mountain  barriers,  which,  like 
walls,  protect  it  on  the  east  and  west;  yet,  open  to  the  ocean^ 
and  subject  to  the  serenating  boreal  blasts*  issuing  from  the 
north,  it  [lartakcs  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  sharpness  of  the 
former  and  the  mildness  of  the  latter,  circumstances  that  hare 
proverbially  rendered  this  vale  celebrated  for  its  salubrity* 
The  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  is  bright,  liieir  countenance 
in  general  cheerful,  and  from  enjoying  sound  conistitutions,  in- 
herited from  a  long  transmitted  healthy  stock,  breathing  con- 
stantly a  wholesome  air,  and  chiefly  occupied  in  ihe  labours 
of  the  field,  they  display  a  vivacity  in  youths  and  a  vigour  in 
age,  desirable,  though  not  possessed,  in  less  favoured  situa* 
lions:  longevity,  therefore  ceases  to  be  remarkable,  because 
it  is  here,  only  a  common  occurrence. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  county  are  tbe  Clwjfd,  the 
Canwj/  and  the  Dec*  Tl»e  two  latter,  forming  its  extreme 
bounds,  may  be  considered  as  coparcenary  rivers,  reciprocally 
belonging  to  this,  and  the  adjacent  counties.  The  Clwyd, 
til  ere  fore,  can  only  be  considered  as  the  chief  local  river,  and 
even  this,  not  exclusively  so;  fur  before  it  disembogues  to  the 

oceatu 


•  "  Dorts  scrcninii/' 


sir 

i>cean,  il  pofies  through  part  of  Flintihire':  so  tfant  «X€e^  ftm 
portion  of  the  Conwy  from  its  mouth  to  near  Llandoget,  dp^' 
polite  Trefriewy  Denbighshire  can  boast  of  no  naTigable  rimw 
And  it  is  not  a  HtUe  singular  for  Wales,  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  Britain,  so  cut  by  numerous  creeks,  inlets,  and  small 
iMtysy  affording  shelter  for  shipping,  that  this,  though  a  mari*' 
time  county*  possesses  not  so  much  as  one  seaport,  or  tolerabU 
haTen.  Numerous  rivulets,  forming  tributary  streams  to  tho 
aboTe  named  riTers,  either  originate  here,  or  traverse  parts  of  it. 

The  Ceiriog  rising  on  the  western  side  proceeds  in  an  easterly 
direction,  as  a  mountain  torrent,  till  its  confluence  with  the  Deft 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chirk  castle. 

The  Alwm  commences  near  Llaadegla,  flows  northward,  and 
making  a  most  extraordinary  circuitous  route  through  Fiinl* 
^ire,  almost  encompasses  the  town  of  Mold;  then  turatsud^ 
4lenly  tp  the  southward,  through  Hopedale ;  and  having  passed 
the  village  ofGresford,  re-enters  thi^  county,  and  joins  the  Decu 
a  little  below  the  town  of  Holt.  Like  the  sullen  Mole  la 
Surrey,  this  is  described,  as  taking  a  subterraneous  couri^ 
hiding  itself  in  several  places  by  undermining  the  earth; 
^hich  circumstance  Churchyard  quaintly  thus  describes. 

*'  The  rirfr  ninnes  n  myle-rigkt  under  gronnd ; 
And  where  it  tprmgs«  the  isnae  doth  abound. 
And  into  Dee  this  water  doth  dissend. 
So  losetb  nawM,  and  therein  makes  an  cod." 

The  Ellesmere  cnnal  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  but  the  navigation  of  this  portion  is  not  yet  completed. 
A  deficiency  of  water  has  greatly  retarded  the  wort,  and  oc- 
casioned a  vast  additional  expencc,  which  has  operated  as  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  concern.  The  Frood  branch  has  bean 
long  dry  ;  some  of  the  intended  line  remains  unfinishoidf  and  a 
collateral  cut  has  lately  been  extended  from  near  Pont  Cys- 
syllte  to  the  Dec,  above  Langollen ;  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  supply  of  water :  the  original  feeders,  though  vast  re- 
servoirs, having  been  found  totally  inadequate  to  furnish  a 

sufficient 


sdlBcieiit  quantity,  dqting  the  summer  montbs.  For  ellbcting 
tbis*  a  weir  has  been  thrown  across  the  riTer,  to  raise  tht 
eueam  abore  the  letel  of  the  canal ;  and  at  the  termbmtion  of  . 
the  cut»  gateft  erected,  for  the  admission,  or  rejectkuii  of  the 
water,  according  as  the  state  of  the  naTigation  may  reqmre. 
This  scheitie,  dictated  by  necessity,  reflects  great  credit  open 
the  projector;  9iad  had  it  been  executed  long  before,  #o«M 
hate  been  a  saving  of  an  imniense  sum  to  the  proprietors. 

l^B  PmrstoLOoiGAL  CHARACTSRisTTCs  of  this  county  haM 
Mt  received  the  merited  attention*,  Ayr  it  hi  evident,  from 
what  hat  ahready  been  discovered,  by  partial  inqnhries^  thai 
mach  more  valuable  information  would  arise  from  a  mimiler 
laveiligatiott.  Its  mineralogy  and  phytology,  would  be  inter* 
esling  subjects  for  the  scientific  traveller  and  the  result^ 
doubtless  of  important  utility  to  the  provincial  inhabitants,  aa 
welt  as  community.  Denbighshire  cannot  boast  the  towering 
keights  of  ita  alpine  neighbour ;  bet  the  ragged  and  moantain* 
euf  features  of  Wales,  are  generally  conspicuoas,  althoagh  fra- 
gently  softened  into  beauty,  by  a  considerable  interroixturo 
of  diversified  fertility. 

MiNUEAtOGiCAL  KNOwi.BDGE,  ihay  be  expected  to  make  m 
much  further  progress  in  this  district.  Rich  veins  of  lead,  iron, 
atfd  coal  have  been  found  iu  clivers  places,  and  mines  of  these 
valuable  substances  are  opened  in  various  places.  Camden 
states,  that  lead  has  been  found  at  a  village  called  ''  Mwy^ 
glodh\,  so  denominated  from  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Xbose 

^  TKe  editor  by  no  aoeani  intends,  under  tliU  general  observation  to  re- 
flect for  a  momentf  or  CMt  the  tmalleit  alight  on  the  talents,  or  industry  of 
the  Welsh ;  for  to  the  talents  of  man^,  and  their  spirited  and  patriotic  appli- 
•ntioii  of  them,  be  can  bear  ample  testimony,  both  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  iitcrar;  commonicatiolifl.  And  at  far  as  respects  this  count j,  it  is  but  a 
JQSt  tribate,  to  mention  with  high  oonaideration  J.  W,  Griffith  Esq.  of  Gwm, 
Msr  Uenbifh.  Agentlemaa  who,  amidst  the  active  duties  of  social  life,  has 
fbaod  leisure  tocnltivate  the  valuable,  science  of  Rota^i^,  and  has  greatljr 
added  to  the  phjtological  eliicidatious  of  the  principalitj^. 

t  Wbmicss  te  aelhsr  bf  the  Britinma  obtained  thb  term  Glodb.  is  not 
■*■  palpable  i 
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lliOBe  parts  of  Bromfield  and  Yale>  abatting  upon  Flintthirfe, 
comprise  a  part  of  the  mineral  tract,  which  passes  in  a  northerly 
directioa  through  that  county,  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee. 
Southerly  it  enters  this,  below  Mold,  extends  through  the  pa* 
rishes  of  Llanferres,  Llanarmon,  and  Llandegla,  whence  it 
branches  off  to  Minera,  and  terminates  at  the  Giisseg  rocks  in 
the  Ticinity  of  Langollen. 

The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  principally  Hmestcne,  except  about 
the  lower  parts  of  the  hills,  where  it  traps  into  petrosilex* 
Tlie  veins  about  Minera  lie  In  a  gritty  chest,  and  in  some  in- 
stanees  the  ore  is  found  in  a  blackish  shale  stone,  and  again  in 
limestone  at  the  Giisseg  rocks,  and  the  adjacent  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Dee. 

The  isolated  calcareous  rocks  of  Henllan  north  of  Denbigh, 
and  Coed  Marchoii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruthin,  are  known 
to  contain  lead  ;  but  the  procuration  of  lime,  for  agricultural 
purposes,  is  considered  much  more  profitable,  or  expedient, 
thin  adventures  for  subterraneous  treasures. 

The  ridges  of  precipices,  extending  along  the  sea  coast  on 
the  north  western  side  of  the  county,  are  also  productive  of 
lead  ore. 

laoN  Ore  is  dug  on  the  Ruabon  hills,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  country.  On  both  sides  the  Bcrwyn  chain  of  mountains ; 
a  link  of  which  extends  into  the  southern  part  of  this  county, 
iron  is  plentifully  found,  and  appearances  favour  the  supposi- 
tion, that  many  of  the  hitherto  unexplored  sterile  tracts,  ace 
exuberantly  rich  in  this  mineral  of  universal  utility. 

At  Bromba  in  the  vicinity  of  Wrexham,  ore  of  a  peculiarly 
excellent  quality  is  obtained,  and  several  smelting  furnaces  in 

2  I  this 

psit|iablej  mwyn,  or  tnwn,  is  a  general  terra  used  to  express  snj  ore>  Imt  a 
Mrticular  kind  is  discriminated  by  an  mdjunct,  as  mwyn-aor,  gold;  mwjii« 
»I»ID,  lead ;  both,  which  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  auron  and 
>ia*hafO.  Eiflier  the  Britoni  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  vert 
iQAcqeaiatad  with  theto  metals,  or  the  indigenous  naoiet  are  hMt  Amoof 
bat  people  meUUum  signified  both  ore  and  the  metal  eitracttd  from  it;  «»- 
term,  a  word  adopted  in  aHer  ages  probabljr  cane  from  the  British  ^fu. 
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this  neighbourhood,  and  that  of  Pont  Cyssy lite  are  wofK 
the  most  gratifying  success. 

Near  the  latter  a  mine  of  sulphur  recently  discovered*  con* 
tains  iron  pyrites  in  large  masses,  which  is  used  in  many  casct 
for  dying  black,  and  great  quantities  arc  conveyed  by  the 
canal  to  Clieiiter,  or  Liverpool,  and  shipped  for  America* 

Coal,  so  essential  to  the  reductron  of  metallic  substances, 
%x\A  the  general  comforts  and  convenience  of  man,  is  still  more 
al)undant;  particularly  iu  the  eastern  part  of  the  county*  Seve- 
ral pits  are  open  at  Acre-vyd,  and  Cefn,  near  Trevor ;  others 
between  Buubon  and  Wrexham  ;  and  more  at  IVljnera^  Llande- 
gla,  flee.  &c.  The  supply  ol  this  article  is  not  only  plentiful 
but  comparatively  cheap,  the  general  price  being  nine  or  ten 
shillings  for  twenty  four  hundred  weights 

SlaiCg  of  a  durable  quality  is  to  be  found  in  several  parti; 
but  the  principal   i^uarries;,    at   present  worked,  are   itt   the 
;iouthem  part  of  thccovmty  ;  and  Mfcrc  the  means  of  convcyimce* 
aiiswerahle  to     the  demand,    tins  specie:?  of  property   would 
be  highly  advaniagcouji  to  tiie  proprietors,  and  the  community 
at  large.     The  price  is  at  this  time  twenty  shillings  perlbou- 
s;uid,  without  any  other  distinction  of  size,  than  large  and  small 
^gether«  except  it  beinjj  generally  understood  between  the 
buyer  and  seller,  that  such  a  given  quantity  by  iale,  is  suflficietU 
to  cover  twenty  two  square  yards  of  roofing, 
.     Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  who  looked  with  the  observant  eye  of  a 
jfiaturalist  over  the  country,  furnishes  a  scientific  view  ofthic 
slaty  tract;  and  speaking  of  the  lofty  hilK  extending  across 
the  southern  part  of  this  county,  on  a  line   from   Lbngymnog 
4U  Montgomeryshire,  to  BuU  in  Merionethshire,  observes,  '*  The 
substance  of  wbich  these  mountains  are  composed  h primitive 
^chittust  that  is,  such  as  does  not  contain  iron  pyrites,  or  any 
^remains  or  impressions  of  organized  bodies,  the  position  of  the 
strata  being,  generally,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.     The  greater  pact  of  the  schistus  is  in  thick  irr©" 
gular  lamina?,  iutcr^^ected  ia  places  with  veins  of  quartz,  and 
\'aric8  tlie  least  uf  all  iVom  a  perpendicular  position  ;  the  slales. 
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dT  which  the  chief  quarries  are  in  thetnonntainsof  LlangymKigi 
Cader-Ferwyn^  and  Syllatyn>  are  for  the  most  part  unmisEad 
with  quartz,  and  vary,  often  considerably  (torn  the  perpendi* 
calar :  the  shivery  schistus,  or  shale,  abounding  on  the  eastern 
disscent  of  Trim-y-Sam,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Llaii« 
goUen  yale^  is  the  most  irregular  in  its  position,  frequently 
varying  within  the  space  of  fifty  yards,  from  perpendicular 
to  parallel,  contains  no  quartz,  but  a  good  deal  of  clay,  espe* 
cially  where  the  strata  are  most  disordered*/' 

JUme,  which  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  melioration  of 
the  aoiU  b  found  in  divers  places.  Calcareous  strata,  trapping 
5vith  die  schistose  in  the  adjacency  of  Llangollen,  traverse  tht 
coonty  to  the  north,  and  north  west,  and  grass  in  divers  places, 
till  they  terminate  in  the  limestone  cliffs,  near  Llandrill6  ytL 
Rhos.  In  the  vale  of  Egwist,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  16 
PenraaenRhos,  near  Glyn  Conwy,  this  valuable .  substance  ii 
abundantly  found. 

Free^itone  and  other  silicious  substances,  desirable  for  build*^ 
ing  purposes,  are  to  be  obtained  in  various  parts ;  but  most  fire- 
quently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  strata. 

Among  plants  not  of  very  general  habitats,  may  be  reckoned 
Gutra  ftcxilis,  smooth  Chara;  Veronica  montana,  Mountain 
Speedwell;  Eriopharum  polystachion.  Broad-leaved  Cotton* 
grass;  Milium  Lendigerum,  Panic  millet  grass;  Aira  pracox, 
JBarly  Hair-grass;  Melica  nutans,  Mountain  Melic  grass; 
Poa  rigida^  Hard  meadow-grass ;  Litkospcrmum  purpura* 
coerukmn.  Creeping  Gromwel! ;  Campanula  glomerata,  Clus- 
tered Bell-flower,  and  C.  hederacca.  Ivy-leafed  Bell-flower; 
Viohpaluitrii,  Marsh  violet;  and  V.  lutea,  yellow  violet;  Tcr- 
boKun  fychnitis.  White  Mullein;  Rhamnus  catharticus,  BvlA* 
thoni ;  Ribes  grossularia  ff  R.  Uvacrispa,  Rough  and  smooth 
Gooseberry;  Gentians  amarelia.  Autumnal  Gentian;  and  G. 
can^jstris.  Field  Gentian;  Scandix  odorata,  Sweet  Cicely; 
Cmrallaria  majalis,  Lily  of  the  valley;   Daphne    laureold, 
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Spurge   laurel;  Adoxa  moKhatelltn^,    Toberous  Moflcliatel; 
/Aifdromtda poiifolia.  Marsh  Andromeda;  Saxifraga granulmin. 
White    Saxifrage;    Spergula   suhutata,    Ciliated   awl-shaped 
^purrey ;  Pyrui  torminalis.  Wild  Service  Pear  tree ;  P.  k^ 
bfida.  Bastard  Mountain  Ash  ;  Hellehorui  viridis.  Green  Helle* 
bore,  or  Christmas  rose ;  Tatcrium  ckamsdryM,  Wall  German- 
der; Mentha  gtntilis,  Bu:ihy  red  mint;  Gaieopta  verti  eoioTt 
Large^ilowered  Hemp-nettle;    Thtfmus  acinos,  Basil  Thyme; 
Antirrhinum  minns^  I^ast  Snapdragon;  and  A,  majui.  Great 
Snapdragon,  Lcpidiuni  latifolium,  Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort; 
lUris  nudicauUs,  Naked-stalked    Candy-tuft;  Orolms   /aikro- 
Mus,  Heath-pea;    Trifolium  giofneratum.    Round-headed  TVe- 
^il;    Hypericum  hirsutum^   Hairy  St.  John's  wort;    Gntf^ 
fium  rtctum.  Upright   wood  Cudweed;  Inula  Helenium,  "El^ 
.campane;    Serapioi   lattfolia.   Common  Helleborine;    Gnrex 
penduiu.  Pendulous  Seg;  C.   Strigofa  Slender  Seg;    Viwewm 
album  Missletoe.    To  this  list  the  investigating  botanist,  will 
probably  be  able  to  add  a  considerable  number. 
.^  Of  the  Agriculture  of  the  county,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  a   detailed  account,  for  the    improvements  are   liigfaly 
creditable  to  the  skill,  spirit,  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 
Denbighshire  is  reported  to  contain  '  410»000  acres,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  is  iu  a  state  of  cultivation,  comprising,  according 
to  computation,  150,000,  of  arable  land,  and  250,000  of  pasture 
age,*    This  is  perhaps  top  favourable  a  statement    There  is 
yct^  after  die  most  laudable  patriotic  exertions,  a  considerable 
i|nantity  of  commonable  and  waste  lands,  or  lands  very  little 
more  productive  than  waste.     Camden  describes,  "  the  western 
part  of  the  shire,  as  somewhat  barren ;  the  middle,  where  it 
falls  into  the  vale,  exceeding  fruitful;  the  eastern  part  next 
the  vale,  not  so  kindly  a  soil;  but  towards  the  Dee,  macb 
better.     Towards  the  west,  except  by  the  sea  side,  where  it  is 
somewhat  more  fruitful,  it  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  swells 
pretty  much  with  bare  and  craggy  bills;  but  the  diligence,  and 
industry  of  tb'e  husbandman  hath  long  since  began  to  conquer 
^k  barrenness  of  the  land,  on  the  sides  of  these  mountmins,  at 
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well  as  im  other  places  of  Wales.  For  having  pared  off  the 
MMrlace  of  the  earth,  wkh  a  broad  iron  instrument  for  that  pur-, 
pose,  ia  thin  clods  and  turfe^  they  pile  them  up  in  heaps,  and 
Inum  them  to  adKs :  which  being  scattered  on  the  lands*  thua 
paredf  does  so  enrich  them,  that  it  is  scarce  credible  what  quaa-^ 
titiea  of  rye  they  produce*/'  This  castom  deduced  from  the 
georgical  hints  of  Roman  writers,  and  judiciously  reprobaiod 
in  modem  husbandry,  is  still  retained  in  some  parts,  but  ie 
gradoally  yielding  to  a  more  rational  and  profitable  system. 

Denbighshire  has  long  had  its  provincial  hoard  for  en- 
coofaging  the  melioration  of  the  soil,  an  agrieuUural  society 
hnving  been  instituted  some  years  since,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
4«ather  has  been  established  for  the  district,  fifteen  miles 
Wrexham,  and  both  have  been  considerably  aided 
the  co-operating  effecu,  produced  by  sir  Watkin  Wilm 
Wytm,  Aen.'s  shew  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  a  distribns 
lion  of  prises  on  the  occasion,  annually  held  at  Wynnr-stay. 

The  vale  of  Clwyd  naturally  rich,  and  greatly  improved  by 
Wftg  is  highly  productive  in  the  usual  kinds  of  com,  and 
fiitlens  numerous  cattle  and  sheep.  The  lands  in  the  vicmitjr 
•f  the  Dee,  afford  pasturage  for  milch  kine,  while  the  dairy  in 
the  article  of  cheese,  participates  in  the  celebrity  <»f  the 
adjacent  county  of  Chestf*r.  The  elevated  p^rt«,  though 
steril  and  exposed  to  a  more  ungeiiial  aspect,  fiirni»b  a  very 
prolific  nursery  for  replenishing  tlie  live  stock  of  the  more 
fertile  districts :  and  cultivation  is  gradually  extending  up  the 
sides  of  the  hills.  Noni?,  who  have  viVii^id  thfi  vale  of  Clwyd, 
ean  revise  admitting  the  excellence  of  its  gcMieral  culture,  or 
deny,  that  the  landholders  are  not  attentive  to  their  interesta, 
by  encouraging  a  spirit  of  general  improvement.. 

Mr.  Qeorg€  Kay»  a  gentleman  of  Leith,  ^ho  was  deputed 
by  the  Board  of  Agricidture,  to  draw  up  a  survey  of  the  agri- 
coltoral  state  of  North  Wales,  appears  to  have  overlooked,  or 
muc^  under-rated  the  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

2  L  3  •'  We 
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f<  We  ktment^  observes  Mr.  Pennant,  that  tfr.  Kay  did  not  see 
in  any  one  of  our  six  counties,  a  single  cusUmi  that  could  be 
Vfeful  to  others*".  From  the  state  of  numbers  of  oor  £arms,  I 
inspect,  that  we  had  previously  adopted  many  methods  of 
agriculture  from  English  counties,  which  must  have  occasioned 
the  remark*  I  would  fain  pay  that  compliment  to  bis  can* 
jAour.  On  the  whole  I  fear,  that  the  mission  has  passed  most 
nnprofitably  to  both  visitor  and  visite.  Nothing  seems  to  bate 
been  learned  by  the  one,  and  nothing  taught  by  the  otherf.^ 

Attention  to  the  bo  ads  of  this  county  has  not  kept  equal 
pace  with  the  multifarious  progressive  improvements.  The 
public  ones,  particularly  the  mail  roads,  having  been  placed^ 
by  act  of  parliament,  under  the  post-oiSce  surveyors*  maj 
perhaps  have  now  a  tolerable  claim  to  exemption ;  but  many 
of  the  cross  roads  are  bad,  and  some  parts  of  the  county  would 
be  rendered  far  more  valuable,  were  they  favoured  with  ver 
hicular  accommodation. 

The  fact,  previously  stated,  of  this,  though  a  maritime 
county,  possessing  no  sea  port,  must  necessarily  preclude  any 
remarks  on  its  CommercE4 

Of  its  MANUFACTURES  coafse  cloths,  flannels  made  of  country 
wool,  and  stockings,  form  the  most  considerable  articles,  some 
small  quantity  of  iron  is  wrought,  and  the  fabrication  of  harps 
employs  many  persons  at  Llanrwst. 

For  the  purposes  of  civil  administration,  Denbighshire  is 
placed  in  the  Chester  circuit ;  and  for  ecclesiastical  discipline 
is  ranked  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  partly  in  the  diocese 

of 

*  Hints  for  ImproTements  in  North  Wales,  p.  40. 

t  History  of  the  parishes  of  Whiteford  and  Holywell,  p.  167. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so  partial  an  account  should  have  been  pro* 
niuIgRted,  and  an  additional  disappointment,  that  a  far  different  and  more 
valuable  statistical  description  of  so  varied  a  country,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Had  the  view  of  its  agriculture,  drawn  up  for  the  Board,  by  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Davies  made  its  appearance,  the  editor  'would  have  cheerfdiy 
sYailed  himself  of  s^ch  information,  to  have  counteracted  the  iaaccaracies  of 
former  statements. 
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of  Bangor^  and  partly  in  that  of  St.  Asapb,  the  deanry  of 
Dyfiiyn  Ciwyd  belonging  to  the  former  sec. 

The  chief  honoriai  distinctions,  derivable  from  this  county 
are  few.  The  borough  of  Denbigh  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  noble  family  of  Fielding,  and  Ruthin,  baron  to  that  of  ye^ 

It  tttums  two  members  to  parliament,  one,  as  knight  of  the 
diire;  and  the  other,  as  representative  for  the  confederated 
towns  of  Denbigh,  Ruthin,  and  Holt;  and  pays  one  part  of  the 
land  tax. 

DENBIGH. 

The  county  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  DyfR-yD 
Clwyd,  en  the  side  and  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  once  forming  a  pro 
mincnt  point,  in  a  tract  of  the  country  called  Rhus  whence  its 
ancient  British  appellation  of  '   Castdl  Ckd  fryn  yn  Rh6s,  or 
tbe  craggy  hill  in  Rhos. 

The  only  authentic  accounts  of  this  place,  appear  to  syn* 
chranse  with  the  foundation  of  its  castie.  On  the  death  of 
Uewriyn,  his  brother  David,  considering  himself  the  legal  so- 
vereign of  North  Wales,  summoned  the  Welsh  chieftains,  as 
f  nligecti^  to  meet  him  at  Dinbech*,  the  present  Denbigh,  for 
the  pnrpose  of  holding  a  consultation  on  their  common  in« 
teretta.  Desirous  of  vindicating  the  injured  rights  of  the 
eeentry,  he  commenced  hostilities  against  the  English;  and 
dK  zcfttit  was  his  capture  and  imprisonment,  together  with  the 
etwihilation  of  Welsh  independence.  On  this  occasion  Ed« 
wvad'-beKtowed  the  lordship  ef  Denbigh  on  Jlauy  Lacy,  earl 
eC  lineoln,  who,  Leland  observes  was  previously  a  great  lord 
in  Ewisland.  To  secure  his  new  acquisitions,  he  is 
Ite  have  erected  a  castle,  and  converted  the  village  near  it 
Ulto  a  walled  town :  perhaps  he  might  have  been  the  founder 
of  both  at  the  same  period  f. 

2  L  4  The 

*  Dinbecb  means  «  small  hill  fortress. 

t  Leland  statei,  <'  afore  his  tjme  I  cannot  lenic   that  there  was  other 
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The  abore  author  menlioas  a  circumstance  conjunctively 
with  this  account  of  the  fortress  that  seems  to  have  e«- 
cmped  the  notice  of  the  gcneratity  of  writers  on  English  history, 
Trig,  that  Edward  the  fourth  was  besiej^ed  in  it,  and  a  compact 
was  entered  into  between  the  king  and  the  Lancastrian  party, 
by  which  the  monarch  was  permitted  to  retreatj  on  signing 
CAiiditions^  that  he  should  leave  the  realm,  and  never  attempt 
to  return*  Dugdaie  states  Denbigh,  and  several  other  strong 
places  in  Wales,  to  have  been  held  a  pari  of  the  year  1439» 
by  Jasper  Tudor^  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  behalf  of  his  weak  half 
brother.  Henr^  the  sixth;  but  thtj  whole  of  them  were  retaken 
by  the  Yorkists  in  the  following  year.  In  1468^  he  is  said  to 
have  retfUrnedj  and  having  been  reitiforced  by  the  junction  of 
a  largf  body  of  Webh  troops,  burnt  and  pillugcd  the  town; 
appar^ently  medi  taiing  revenge,  rather  than  conquest*-  Whether, 
during  the  unhappy  differences,  subsisting  between  the  two 
rases,  at  that  period  might  have  placed  Edward  in  such  a  div 
Ien>ina,  or  not,  certain  it  ii>  that  soon  after,  the  reigning  prince 
was  constrained,  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  quit  the  kingdom. 
But  then  the  necessity  is  represented  to  have  arisen  out  of  the 
desperate  state  of  his  political  atliiirs  in  general,  and  not  from 
any  specific  compromise  or  capitulation  with  his  adversariest- 

After  the  retreat  of  Charles  the  first  from  Chester,  in  Sep- 
tember 1045,  the  king  took  refuge  at  Denbigh ;  and  from  that 
circumstance,  a  tower  containing  the  rooms,  occupied  by  his 
majeHty^  still  retains  the  appellation  oi  Sieimhr ^  ircnhin^  or 
the  royal  apartment*  Although  the  parliamentarian  forces 
under  general  Mylton,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the 
same  year  obtained  a  most  important  victory  over  the  loyalists^ 
commanded  by  si^  William  Vaughan  in  the  vicinity  |  yet  the 

castle 


toon  or  eutelk/'  ItmerftTVi  VoL  V*  p.  56.  Yet  from  tl>e  pre-exiiiing  n«me 
uf  piubtch,  a  strong  probabiliiy  ftf^iei,  thai  ilu»  Uitl  w&i>  si  strong  holJ,  no* 
tiirior  Co  the  gritne  made  (o  L»cj, 

•  Carte't  Hist,  of  England,  Vol.  11,  p.  775. 
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cfttUe  appears  to  have  cominaed  ta  potsea«tdii  of  ttie  latter,  till 
the  ensuing  year;  when  it  was  attacked,  and  taken  by  general 
Mytton.  And  notwithstanding  the  siege  commenced  on  July 
the  sixteenth,  such  was  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  gar* 
rison,  under  the  command  of  the  governor,  eoUmd  William 
Sahubury,  that  its  surrender  was  protracted  till  the  third  of 
November  following;  although  the  governor  had  received  a 
written  order,  signed  by  the  king,  dated  Newcastle,  September 
the  fourteenth,  to  relinquish  all  further  resistance :  and  then  ic 
was  delivered  up,  on  the  most  honourable  conditions.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  after  a  general  mandate  had  been  issued 
by  fidlen  majesty,  in  the  month  of  June  previous,  for  th% 
yielding  up  to  the  Parliament  all  strongholds  both  in  England^ 
and  Wales ;  the  first  it  obtained  possession  of  in  North  Wales^ 
held  out  two  months  longer,  than  the  last  English  castle,  which 
had  been  defended  for  the  royal  cause.  It  was  probably  dis- 
mantled on  changing  possessors,  and  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  second,  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  ren« 
dered  completely  untenable  by  any  iiitore  enemy. 

This  fortress,  by  the  accounts  of  historiai!^,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  remains,  must  have  been  a  iuperb  struc- 
ture* and  from  the  strength  of  its  position,  and  massy^  nature  of 
the  building,  invulnerable,  but  to  heavy  artillery  and  irreduci- 
ble, except  in  cases  of  treachery,  or  famine.  The  breaches  ia 
the  walls,  Mr.  Grose  observes,  plainly  shew  how  they  wete 
constructed.  Two  walls,  occupying  the  extremities  of  the  in- 
tended thickness,  were  first  built  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with 
a  vacuity  between  them,  into  which  was  poured  a  mixture  of 
hot  mortar,  and  rough  stones  of  all  sizes,  which  on  cooling 
consolidated  into  a  mass,  as  hard  as  stone.  This  kind  of  build- 
ing was  called  grouting*. 

This  castle  stands,  on  top  of  recLe  most  hyt, 
A  niightie  cragge,  as  hard  at  flint  or  Steele : 
A  niassie  mount,  whose  itooet  so  dcepe  dotk  Ije, 
Thai  no  device,  may  well  (be  bottom  feek. 
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The  tadk  ^'sorndst  benf^ith  the  aaiicieat  to/wm^  ' 
About  the  vt  hichi  a  slilelj  waii  goes  down*/ 
^  .  With  bQjldiagi  great  and  po»teme«  to  tbe  &aair, 

■  Tbat  goes  tbraugh  rockej  to  gire  it  grc«ier  iarnc^ 

T  want  good  irar^Sj  and  reason i  apt  ttierefofe 
It  stlit  ih&ll  sbewCj  thi;  aubbtance  of  niv  iaje : 
B^t  jetmy  peii>  m^st  teU  bere  iKrroewimt  more^ 
Of  C^tlei  praiie,  as  I  hare  s^oVe  of  vale. 
A  stTcagih  of  state,  tea  ti'mcj  ai  strDiig  nj  fajne, 
Yel  fa^r<3  and  fine  with  dubbfe  wiWei  foil  Lbickr, 
Like  taires  trim,  to  take  the  open  ajre, 
Iklad«  of  frcp.9tonp*  and  not  of  burned  bricke  ? 
"Kq  bufldingr  tberej  but  sueh  ai  man  Tuight  i^y, 
Tiae  worke  thereof^  would  Jut  tiH  judgemertt  da^y. 

The  ieale  m  fiute,  not  aubjcet  to  a  Mil, 
Kor  jet  to  mja^M  ^^^  forco  of  oa-ninoii  Mast : 
Within  tbat  hi>us«j  roa^  peopte  WFilke  at  wlU, 
And  at«[id  fuJ]  safe,  till  daunger  all  be  ps5i* 
If  canntin  rordc,  or  bi^rkt  agaimt  tlifl  waj{ 
Friendi  there  may  sajj  a  ligge  for  enemtes  alt : 
Fire  men  wiitjai,  may  keepe  out  numbers  greate* 
^^In  forioos  sort)  that  shall  approach  that  teaie. 

Who  flUnds  on  rocke,  and  lookes  right  down  aIone> 
Shall  thinke  belowe,  a  man  is  but  a  child  : 
I  soaght  mj  selfe,  from  top  to  fling  a  stone 
With  fallei  mayne  force,  and  ^et  I  was  beguj^Id. 
If  such  a  height,  the  mightie  rocke  be  than 
The  force  nor  sleight,  nor  stout  attempt  of  man. 
Can  win  the  fort,  if  house  be  furnisht  throw» 
The  troth  whereof,  let  world  be  wiinesse  noVr. 

It  is  great  pajne,  from  foote  of  rocke  to  clyme 
To  castle  wall,  and  it  is  greater  tojle 
On  rocke  to  gOe,  yea  an3'  step  sometime 
Uprightly  yet,  without  a  faule  or  foyle. 
And  as  this  scate,  and  castle  strongly  stands 
Past  winning  sure,  with  engin  sword  or  hands ; 
So  looks  it  ore,  the  coimtrey  farre  or  neere, 
And  ihines  like  torcb>  and  laaterne  of  the  shcere. 


Wherefoif 


Whf  Mfor*  Dj^ftbigb*  Ukw  hmn^MM9$  VmpMt^ 

])eiibigh  bath  got;  Um  sariaod  oCoitr  daiei ; 
Denbigh  reapes  ikae,  and  lawde  a  thoosaod  waiei^ 
penbigh  my  pen,  unto  Ihe  dowdes  shall  raise. 
The  castle  there  could  I  ia  order  ^awe, 
I  should  sHriiiouiit,  now  all  that  ef«  1 1 


This  though  a  quaint,  is  probably  an  aecomte  st^tfttnent,  and 
4^  it  contains  a  description  by  a  person,  vrho  savr  it  about  the 
middle  of  the  3ixteenth  century,  is  not  only  curious  fbr  its 
fanguage,  but  valuable  for  its  details.  Leiand,  who  preceded 
itit  topographical  poet,  remarked,  "  The  casteTIa  is  a  very 
large  tiding,  and  hath  many  toures  yn  it  But  the'  body  of  the 
worke  was  never  finishid.  The  GatehouiSe  is  a  roervelus^ 
strong  and  great  peace  of  work,  but  the  fastigta  of  it  wer^ 
never  finischid.  Jf  they  had  beene  it  might  have  beene  countid 
among  the  most  memorable  peaces  of  works  yn  Eoiafland*  R 
faath  diverse  wardes,  and  diverse  portcolicias.  Oh  the  front 
of  the  gate  is  set  the  image  of  Hen.  Lacy  erle  of  Lincoln  in 
his  stately  long  robes. — Sum  say  that  the  erle  of  Lincolne's  son 
felle  into  castelle  welle,  and  ther  dyed :  whereupon  he  nevef 
passid  to  finisch  the  castellef* 

The  grand  entrance  is  through  a  magnificent  pointed  arch* 
way,  formerly  flanked  by  two  large  octagooial  lowers,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  demolished,  and  the  other  in  a  ruinous  state; 
In  an  ornamented  niche  over  the  centre  of  the  arch,  is  still  re^ 
maining  tolerably  intire,  the  statue  €if  the  founder;  and  over 
a  gateway,  that  stood  on  the  left  of  this.  It  is  said  was  another 
of  his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Longespec,  or 
Longspear,  earl  ot  Salisbury.  The  ruins  cover  the  summit  of 
the  craggy  hill,  one  side  of  which  is  boldly  precipitous  The 
prospect  through  the  broken  arches,  and  frittering  walls,  is  ex- 
tensive, and  peculiarly  fine.  The  vale  of  Clwyd,  for  miles 
round,  is  presented  to  the  view  in  all  its  rich  variety,  and 
luxuriant  beauties,  with  the  enchanting  prospect  terminated 
by  a  line  of  hills,  from  the  rock  of  Disserth  to  Moel  Fenlli. 

♦  Worthincs  of  Wales,  p.  123. 
f  Itinerary,  VoL  Y.  p.  57. 
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Tkt  town  af  Denbigh*  in  point  of  situation,  bas  by  one  wrh 
ier  been  a-^isimilated  to  Stirling^  and  by  another  to  Edinburgh; 
but  whoever  has  seen  those  places  in  North  Britain^  and  had  an 
opportunity  oi  comparing  them  with  this,  t)iough  he  may  find 
some  tracts  of  siroiliarity,  yet  the  resfiublance  in  neither  case 
is  particularly  e»tnidng  :  to  the  former  it  certainly  approximates 
nearest*  Seated  on  a  rocky  eminence*  the  summit  crowned 
with  the  ruinated  castle^  when  viewed  from  a  dbiance,  assumes 
a  mo^t  imposing  aspect :  and  though  the  interior  possesses  little 
grandeur,  yet  its  elevated  site  gives  a  commanding  view  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  place  originally  inclosed  with  walls,  and  fortified  with 
one  B<}uare  and  three  round  lowers,  that  connected  it  with  the 
castle,  was  nearly  of  an  orbicular  shape^  and  about  a  mile  in 
csircumference.  The  cniiancc  was  by  two  gates  j  one  denomi* 
nated  the  Exchequer  gate^  in  which  was  held  the  royal  and 
baronial  courts ;  and  the  other  the  Burgeaes*  gate»  to  which 
afTairti  relative  to  municipal  business  were  transacted.  Leland 
observes,  Uiat  numerous  streets  had  subsisted  within  the  walls ^ 
but  that  in  his  time»  mo^t  of  the  houses  were  dilapidated^  or 
down;  and  it  could  scarcely  reckon  eighty  houichoiders.  What 
were  the  causes,  w^iieli  produced  the  decay  of  the  original 
town^  whether  destructive  &re$,  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  in- 
convenience  of  carriage,  or  ail  these  co-optrating  together,  hat 
not  been  ascertained.  In  one  of  these  precincts,  stands  St. 
Hllar/s,  a  chapel  formtrly  belonging  to  the  garrison,  and  now 
appropriated  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town^  A  small  distance  from  it,  is  tbe  carcase  or  ruinated 
body  of  a  church,  a  hundred  and  stfventy  feet  in  length,  and 
seventy  one  broad,  designed  to  have  been  separated  into  nave, 
ailes,  &c.  by  two  rows  of  ornamental  columns.  This  struc- 
ture, it  appears,  from  a  date  on  a  foundation  stoue*  was  begun 
A.  D.  1579,  under  the  auspices  of  Dudky,  earl  qf  LciccMitr  ; 
who  is  stated  to  have  desisted  from  prosecuting  the  work, 
by  the  disgust  he  entertained  against  the  Wt-l/li.  fur  ennii- 
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%ff^  4iiciirred  by  hk  intidferAbli^  tyrftiuiy.*  A  Mm  is  reported 
to  have  been  subsequently  collected  for  the  completion  of  the 
plan>  but  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  passing  throogh  the  place,  oa 
his  ill-fated  expedition  to  Ireland,  obtained  a  loan  of  tfa« 
money,  and  failing  to  reimbnrse  it,  the  hvilding  was  conse- 
qoently  left  in  an  eniintshed  state  which  dilapidating  time  has; 
BOW  changed  into  a  picturesque  ruin. 

A  monastic  institution,  is  said  by  Speed,  to  hare  been  formed 
here,  by  a  John  de  Sunimorc,  A.  D.  1S99.  But  from  an  anthem- 
tic  docmnent  on  a  mutilated  ancient  brass,  found  some  years 
since,  it  appears,  the  house,  which  was  a  priory  for  CarmelittB, 
or  white;  frars,  was  founded  long  anterior  to  that  date,  by  Join 
iSnhMbmry,  of  Lleweni,  who  died  March  7,  138((.t  The  con* 
▼entual  church,  in  which  thefomilyof  the  founder  were  in- 
terred till  the  era  of  the  reformation,  is  the  only  remaining  pari 
of  the  building ;  and  this  has  long  been  sacrilegiously  desecrated 
and  converted  into  a  barn. 

'  An  .atmikouse,  built  of  hewn  stone,  is  said  to  have  beem 
erected  here,  by  one  Fleming,  and  a  chapel  near  it,  called 
'  capelle  Fleming ;'  the  one  untenanted  and  the  other  desolate 
in  the  time  of  Leland.^ 

The  neu;  town,  occupying  the  present  site,  below  the  rocky 
ridge,  gradually  arose  from  the  old;  the  increase  of  one  pro- 
ducing 

*  Tlib  nndcserTing  coart  minioD,  immedistely  after  his  rsccit ipg  a  gniiS 
of  the  Seigniory,  m^de  the  country  feel  the  weight  of  his  opjrrcttion.  For 
chough  the  teiiftiitrjr»  on.  hit  taking  poncttton  of  the  lordship,  had  prcteoted 
him  with  two  thousand  pounds ;  yet  his  insatiate  avarice  induced  him  to  a4- 
Tanee  the  old  rents,  aniountmg  annualTj  to  two  hundred  and  dUy  poands,  m* 
fur  M  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  or  nine  himdre^ ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
grievance,  he  wantohlj  indoaed  the  waste  hiadt,  at  will,  to  the  injarj  el  the 
freeholders  and  others ;  who,  irritated  hy  hit  rapacity,  incwrred  the  stigma  of 
•sciting  riot  and  rebellieny  by  rising  to  exerciie  their  right  of  remoring  the 
nuisance  by  IcTelling  his  encroachments}. 

t  Colttns't  Baronets,  Edit  I7f0,  Vol.  I.  8f. 

t  Vol.V.p.5r. 

f  l^cret  MeiBOin  of  Eeheit,  tsrl  of  LeicctCw. 
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during  the  decay  of  the  orher.  This,  esttending  ddwrf  fhes1qj# 
cf  the  hill,  aiid  some  way  round  the  base,  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  with  a  few  good  houses;  but  the  collatend 
streets,  or  rather  Ianes«  arc  very  irregular  and  ill  butU.  By 
the  return  niade  to  government,  the  mimber  of  houses  was  stated 
to  be  534.  and  the  inhabitants  23y! ,  Of  this  population,  794 
were  represented  as  employed  in  trade.  Its  manufactures  in 
gloves  and  shoes,  are  very  considerable,  and  large  quanttties 
are  sent  to  London  and  other  places. 

Denbigh  w^as  made  a  lorougk  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  first, 
who  granted  to  Henry  Lacy,  and  all  his  men,  then  inhabiting 
the  town>  or  that  should /or  ever  inhabit  it,  that  they  should  be 
free,  and  acquitted  for  ever,  from  all  soc,  sac,  toll,  stallage^ 
pay  age,  panage,  murnge,  pontage,  and  passage,  through  all  his 
territories,  formerly  belonging  to  the  King  of  Wales;  and  also, 
through  divers  English  counties,  enumerated  in  the  letters 
patent.  These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  several  subsequent 
monarchs,  and  the  present  charter  was  obtained  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth*  By  virtue  of  this,  the  corporation  consists  of  two 
aldermen,  who  are  justices,  having  the  power  to  hold  quarterly 
sessions,  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  aldermen  are  commissioners 
of  array,  twenty-five  capital  burgesses,  a  recorder,  two  coroners, 
and  other  subordinate  oflrcers-  Conjointly  with  Holt  and  Ru- 
thin, it  possesses  the  power  of  sending  one  member  to  the 
united  parliamenL  The  elective  franchise  is  vested  in  resiani 
burgesses,  that  is,  the  resident  inhabitants,  and  the  bailifl&  are 
the  returning  officers. 

Though  by  the  charier,  the  borough  extends  one  mile  and  a 
htilf  each  way,  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  yet  the  parish 
church,  St.  MarceUet^  is  at  Whitechvrch.  In  the  churck 
porch,  on  a  sntall  brass,  efBgies  represent,  in  the  attitude  of 
kneeling,  Richard  Myddleton,  cif  Cwaynynnog,  governor  of 
Denbigh  castle^  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  sixth,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  Janf,  his  wife;  both  of  whom,  were  interred 
here*  Behind  him,  in  relit vo,  are  nine  suns,  and  behind  her, 
seven  d.iu^htcn;.     She  died  in  15€5,  and  he  ten  years  after.     A 

string 


string  of  ^Terses,  noUMe  only  for  their  quaisliieiti  «id^il  itfi 
liiunUe  attempt  to  imprest  the  idea  of  hk  tingvkr  virtiies  on  tlie 
mindfl  of  posterity. 

A mnrtl  monument,  erected  to  the  memory- of  HuMpmuMf 
l.LWTi>,  contains  a  cltnnsey  figure,  in  -a  anpplicatiog  postal 
apd  Spanish  costume,  of  that  learned  end  distinguished  antS'^ 
qoary.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  he  adopted  the  medical 
profession,  and  became  domestic  physician  in  the  fiunrly  of  the 
last  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel.  He  represented  in  parttatneni^ 
the  borough  of  Denbigh,  his  natiye  place,  where  he  prema* 
Surely  died,  1568,  in  the  forty ^first  year  of  his  age.  Exclusite 
of  his  skill  in  physic  and  music,  he  is  celebrated  aaan  excellent 
rhetorician,  a  judtcious^  philosopher^  and  profound  ai^tiqoary; 
Though  his  life  was  short,  he  left  several  proofs  of  Ms  science 
and  industry.  To  his  friend  Ortelius,  for  whose  Oeograpby  he 
drew  a  map  of  England,  corrected  from  improved  surveys,  he 
dedicated  his  *^  Commentariolum  Britannim,'*  and  his  Epistle 
^  Be  Mona  Druidum  insula,  aniiquitati  suae  restituta.''  Among 
various  tracts  left  unpublished,  was  a  Welsh  chronicle,  deduced 
from  the  time  of  Cadwalader,  and  a  continuation  of  Caradoc's 
History  of  Cambria.  Camden  was  considerably  indebted  to  him 
for  assistance,  in  the  Britannia ;  and  for  Lord  Lumley,  whose 
sister,  Llwyd  had  married ;  he  collected  many  useful  and  curi- 
ous bookff,  which  at  present  form  a  small,  though  valuable  part 
of  the  library,  attached  to  the  British  museum.* 

Llbweki  Hall,  the  seat  of  Michael  Hughes,  Esq.  ha» 
obtained  considerable  celebrity  by  several  of  its  possessors. 
At  this  place  resided  about  720,  Marchweithian,  one  of  the  fif* 
teen  tribes,  or  ancient  nobility,  of  North  Wales.  An  English 
family  of  the  name  of  Salushury,  settled  here  sometime  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  third ;  Sir  John  Salushury,  was  first 
husband  of  Catherine  Tudor,  better  known  in  this  country  by 
che  distinctive  appellation  of  Qitherine  Beram,  gt.  ^ercn,  from 

'     ,^   .'     r  V  the 

*  Yorke't  Royal  Tribes,  p.  117,  ini^hich  it  an  excallent  engraTcd  por^ 
erait  of  liim,  from  a  painting  in  po»C9ti<»o  oCs  nfttmtkMU^rJokf^  ^P^^> 
£fq.  ofAitofv. 


^he  name  of  her  patrimonial  scat  in  the  vicinity.  Her  see 
"Sir  Richard  Clough,  on  which  occasion^  tradition  states^  tkal 
being  handed  to  church  by  Maurice  Wynn,  of  Gwydir,  she  it- 
ceived  a  whispering  wish  of  bestowing  her  hand  on  himself  in 
preference  to  his  friend.  The  fair  widow  puliiely  decUned  ac» 
ceptance  of  the  olTer,  candidly  observing,  that  in  her  way  she 
had  agreed  to  proposals  made  by  the  knight;  hut^  tliat  In  case 
of  survirorshipj  he  might  depend  on  his  being  her  third;  and 
she  afteivvards  verified  the  amatoriat  a.ssu ranee.  Her  fourth  was 
Edward  The  i wall*  Esq-  of  Plas  y  Ward  ;  whom  she  left  a 
>  widower,  departing  this  life  August  27,  1591,  and  was  buried  at 
*^l*lanyfydd  ;  but  no  commemorative  monument  appears  to  mark 
the  place  of  her  interment,  though  from  the  number  of  her  de- 
scendants, she  has  obtained  the  ideally  proUhc  distinction  of 
I^Iam  Cymru,  mother  of  Wales.* 

The  eldest  son  of  Catherine,  by  her  first  husband*  was  The* 
mas  Salusbury^  who  was  executed  \5S0,  for  the  share  he  wa*  J 
supposed  to  have  had  in  the  notarious  concern  called  Ba^in^ 
ton's  Plot ;  when  Lleweni,  came  by  heritable  right,  iiito  pos- 
session of  his  elder  brother^  Sir  John  SalusburVj  the  strong* 
Sir  Thomas   a  descendant  of  this  house,    was   an    eminent 
loyalist  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  first.    This  gentleman^  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  by  his  sword  and  penj  having*  asWoodf 
observes,  '  a  natural  geny  to  poetry  and  romance/  exercised ' 
him»ielf  much  in  those  juvenile  studies;  and  produced  in  Eng* 
lish   verse,    "  The   History  ot"  Joseph/'  comprising  thirteen^ 
chapters, 

LlEweni  descended  to  the  Cottons,  in  the  reign  c/f  Charles  Iht  J 

second,*^ 


*  An  excellent  Utree^uaticr  length  figure  of  this  luily,  depicted  on  woorf«] 
j4  iti  ihe  CdUeetion  at  Lluctog  tlnl1«  Bod  from  iKe  dare.  1368«  lifts  been  nttri* 
touted  tu  chat  celebrated  purirait  painter,  in  (lie  time  of  £lj2abelU»  Lutu*  i%\ 
Hrrrc,  rtiouf>  nut  enumerated  among  the  worki  of  the  trliit,  iti   WftlpoU'^t 
Ani»cdoieflof  painting.     Frcm  this  picture,  a  tine  engr&ving  bjF  the  RMsletJl 
hiiid   of  Bnndt  uccompnnicf,   ancrdotet  of  the   fnb^ect   ia   Yt'tlcf    Hoj^J 
Tribe*. 

t  Atbens  Otonteniei. 


i  by  the  marriftge  of  Sir  Baberl  Gotton  with  Hetter,  siv* 
ter  and  heurew  of  Sir  John  Solasbury,  the  last  baronet  of  that 


From  the  Cotton  family^  it  was  transferred  by  purchase  to 
the  Umu  nama$  Fiizmmurke,  uncle  to  the  marqnb  of  Lands- 
down>  and  ftther  of  the  late  noble  possessor. 

Sitoated  in  a  flat  lawn,  Lleweni  hall>  appears  to  a  disadran* 
tage :  bat  from  it  are  deiightfal  views  of  the  hills,  ranging  on 
both  sides  of  the  vale,  and  terminated  by  the  castle  and  town 
of  Denbigh.  A  noble  semi-cirenlar  brick  baiMing  too  near  it 
also  tends  to  distract  the  view  of  the  spectator.  This  eztennve 
stmctare  was  erected  by  the  late  owner,  for  the  most  patrioCk 
purposes,  yije.  furnishing  labour  for  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  by  means  of  a  hUachtry,  and  aiding  hi«  numerous  Irish 
tenantry,  by  receiving  linen  for  his  rents  in  Ken  of  money; 
The  manofcctory,  for  many  years,  gave  employment  to  a  great 
Bomber  of  hands^  and  the  beneficial  effects  were  very  sensibly 
experienced  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fitsmanrice,  the  attention  to  the  concern  has  greatly  relaxed, 
the  trade-  consequently  declined,  and  the  activity,  which  used 
to  animate  the  environs  of  the  place,  appears  to  have  followed 
the  commercial  spirit  of  its  once  beneficent  promoter. 

Tkk^  FiaMB  ORNBE,  of  Mrs.  Lhyd,  near  the  handsome  bridge 
fA  Pontrffith  generally  attracts  the  traveller's  notice,  from  the* 
idea  it  furnishes  of  an  elegant  retirement,  the  grounds  being 
naturally  laid  out,  with  all  the  accompaniments,  simple  in  their 
design,  and  tasteful  in  their  execution.  ^ 

HiHLLAN,  long  remarkable  for  what  has  been  humourously 
described,  as  exhibiting  ''  a  schism  between  church  and 
steeple,**  the  former  having  been  removed  into  the  bottom,  and 
the  latter  still  maintaining  its  ancient  station  on  the  brow  of  die' 
bill,  is  placed  under  the  ecclesiastical  guardianship  of  SodwrtU' 
or  SMiwrma,  a  cotemporary  saint  with  Wenefrede :  the  object 
of  hb  |>rotection,  viz.  the  church,  is  no  less  notable  for  having  a 
roof  formed  odhingles,  generally  considered  of  SJoxon  invention. 
A  monumental  inscription  acquaints  the  reader,  that  here  was  in- 
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church-y«rd  lies  a  man,  who  Hvcd  three  milet  to  the  n^n  of  it-* 
But  corroborative  evidence  of  a  less  Uuhious  character,  may  be 
found  in  the  valuable  gcolog^ical  fact,  that  when  the  sea  has  htr 
ebbed,  a  considerable  space  of  tenacious  loain  contains  the  truaks 
ofoaktrees^  nearly  integral  in  form,  but  so  deprived  of  their  origi* 
nal  contexture,  as  to  admit  of  being  cut  by  a  knife  witli  equal  fa- 
cility as  wax.  This  wood  is  sought  af\er  by  necessitous  people, 
who,  after  having  given  it  induration,  by  drying  on  the  beacli, 
use  it  as  fuel,  though  it  admits  a  very  offensive  elTluvia. 

To  the  weat  of  Abergcleu,  the  country  becomes  more  ele- 
vated* rising  ittt(>  limestone  hills,  in  which  lead  ore  has  been  £re* 
(juently  found.  On  one  of  tbe^e^  denominated  Coppayr  H^ffUt 
or  the  mount  of  the  watch  tower,  are  the  remains  of  a  Mroug 
British  pOBU  The  accessible  parts  were  strongly  defended  by 
deep  fossa^  and  high  valla,  composed  of  loose  stoiies*  The  pro- 
minent part  of  the  camp  had  a  vast  natural  mound,  formed  by 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  projecting  hilL  Numbers  of  per* 
sons  are  in  this  vicinity  employed  in  blasting  the  Umestono 
rock,  which  is  converted  into  time  as  a  manure,  or  exported 
to  small  vesHcKfor  that  and  building  purposes,  to  distant  placti 
along  the  coast. 

A  lofty  precipice  denominated  Q^  Ogo,  which  displays 
the  calcareous  nature  of  the  strata,  being  a  dusky  white  colour, 
except  where  it  15  agi^eeably  variegated  with  a  clothiag  of  the 
frond iferous  ivy,  is  curious,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  sea 
front,  containing  several  subterraneous  excavations,  which  oc* 
casion  strong  soniferous  ingurrriiations  of  the  waves,  at  certaiu 
states  I'f  lido.  One  of  these,  that  by  way  of  pre-emineace  ob- 
tains the  appellation  of  IV  Ogo,  or  the  cavern,  is  worthy  of  the 
traveller *d  notice,  and  will  bring  strongly  to  the  cUusical 
vi&itant^s  collection,  the  SibyTs  cave,  described  by  the  Mantuaa 
blUrd, 

Th« 

**  Spduiicii  alta  fnit,  viiatoque  iimuaiiit  hiadi 

* 
I*  Virgilii  ^Eneid.  Lib.  VI.    Tjiit  celebrated  cavern  la  Italy,  nill  retail^ 
i  diftinctive  luiue  of  gruiu  d$  Sib^ftU, 
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The  entrance  is  certainly  a  most  magnificent  Testibule^  rImI 
furnishes  an  imposing  idea  of  the  internal  grandeur*  "  lu 
tnotith  resembles  the  huge  arched  entrance  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral. A  few  feet  within  this,  and  immediately  in  the  centre  of 
il,  a  rock,  rising  from  the  floor  to  the  lofty  roof,  not  unlike 
a  massive  pillar  rutlely  sculptured,  diTides  the  cavern  into  two 
apartments.  The  hollow  to  the  left  soon  terminates  ;  but  that  to 
the  right,  spreads  into  a  large  chamber  thirty  feet  in  heights 
and  stretching  to  an  uncertain  depths  as  human  ruriosity  has 
never  been  hardy  enough  to  attempt  ascertaining  it.  Making 
a  sharp  turn,  a  few  yards  from  the  entrance,  and  sweeping  in- 
to the  interior  of  the  mountain ;  the  form  and  dimensions  of  this 
abyss,  are  concealed  in  impenetrable  darkness;  we  could  only 
follow  its  windingf:^  therefore  about  forty  yard?!  with  prudence 
as  the  light  here  totally  deserted  us,  and  the  flooring  became 
both  dirty  and  unsafe.  Stalactites  of  various  fancifol  forms,  de- 
corate the  fretted  roof  and  sides  of  this  ejrtraordinary  cavern, 
the  entrance  of  which,  commands  a  view  surprisingly  grand 
and  extensive.*'* 

The  road  leading  to  the  principal  ferry  over  the  Conwy,  now 
widened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mail  and  other  coaches, 
formerly,  like  the  one  over  Penmaen  mawr,  was  along  a  ledge 
on  the  precipitous  side  of  Penmaen  Rhos:  a  huge  calcareous 
rock,  jutting  into  the  sea  and  forming  the  western  horn  of 
Llandulas  bay. 

In  one  of  the  adjacent  deep  glen.^,  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
Hichard  the  second,  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  an  armed 
banditti,  and  delivered  ujf>  to  ht^  bitter  enemy  and  rival,  the 
political  Bolinghroke.  Duped  by  the  designing  arts,  and  con- 
fiding in  the  professed  and  apparent  friendship  of  Northumber- 
land, the  King  was  induced  to  accompany  the  earl  from  Conwy 
to  Flint,  where  the  usurper  then  was  stationed  with  his  army, 
under  the  plausible  pretext  of  adjusting  their  unhappy  differ- 
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f  nces  in  an  amicable  manner :  the  fatal  result  of  which  meeting 
18  generally  kiiown*- 

Amidst  heath-clad  hills  at  the  head  of  a  aroall  valley^  through 
which  the  rivulet  AJed  flow?^  hastening  to  join  the  Elwy,  stimdi 
the  village  of 

Llansannan  with  its  church>  reputedly  dedicated  to  Sannau, 
coteinporary  with  a  host,  that  are  still  by  the  vulgar  minds 
fupposed  to  have  been  possessed  of  exclusive  holiness, 

A  descendant  of  MolwjTiog,  one  of  the  fifteen  NorthwaUlan 
tribesj  is  said  to  have  peopled  the  country  with  the  Ltwydt,  in 
English  Gr£]f3f  Bleyddya  Fychaa  having  assumed  the  s^rnam^; 
of  Lhvydj  among  whose  beneficial  deeds  may  justly  be  reck- 
oned, in  a  country  like  this,  and  taking  the  period  of  its  per- 
formance into  thq  account,  his  having  erected  a  bridge  of  siam 
p?er  the  mountain  torrent. 

Another  of  this  race,  and  of  the  same  name,  having  been  dis* 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  tenantry,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
fury,  chafed  them  like  beasts  of  prey  from  hia  estates,  and  con- 
verted the  whole  into  z  forest ;  an  appellation  commemorativf 
of  the  ferocity  which  the  land  bears  to  the  ytreaent  day,  A 
strong,  this,  though  not  a  favourable  portraiture  of  the  manneri 
in  those  tiiues,  and  an  exemplificatton  of  what  an  an(iiable 
^vriter  says,  "  We  camioi  dfny,  but  that  we  were  to  the  excess. 

Jfeatoiu  in  tionorj  aodden  and  qoick  in  i]u«rre]  t." 

There  is  in  the  paroch  of  Llansannan  In  the  ude  of  a  strong^ 
hilte  a  place^  wher  ther  be  24  holes  or  places  in  m  rouzuUl  \ 
.for  men  to  sit  in,  but  sum  lessc  and  ^um  bigge  cutte  oute  of  the 
[mayne  rok  by  mannes  hand;  and  there  chitdera  and  young  J 
L|nen  cumming  to  scke  their  cattelle  use  to  sitte  and  play.  Sum] 
Lcaulle  it  the  Rounde  labkX*'*  This  extraordiaary  work,  pre- j 
if  iously  mentioned,  as  said  to  be  allusive  to  an  institution  of 

knighthocKl  i 

*  This  affiecUng  »torjr  b  elucidjitetl  hy  prints,  copied  from  ancient  illumi- 
||Wted  manuscripts,  rn  Strutl's  Rcgnl  AjiUquitics. 

♦  Pctiimiu's  Toufi  in  Walcji,  Vul  L  p.  183, 
I  Letuid'&Itiiierarj,  Vol.  V.  p.  59* 


Imghthood  attribated  to  Arthur^  has  been  uimoticed  by  molt' 
travellers,  and  unaccounted  for  by  all.  (     . 

Dyffrtn  Albd  Hall,  an  elegant  modem  mannoa,  erected 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  opposite  the  old  house,  for  generationft' 
seat  of  the  Wynne  family,  now  belongs  to  Pyers  Wyrnie  Yorhej^ 
Esq.  by  a  heiress  Df  the  family,  marrying  his  lather,  the  Isle 
PhiHp  Yorke  Esq.  of  Erddig. 

Ib  the  parish  of  Nantlltn  or  Nantgfyih  ^^^  bom  DAVitf 
Samwell,  whose  talents  reflected  honour  on  his  natiye  plaee. 
His  genius  turned  towards  poetry,  of  which  he  produced  some 
elegant  specimens;  but  entering  into  th;  medical  profession,  fhi 
was  appointed  a  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy,  and  sailed  in  idilB' 
Discovery  with  Captain  Cook  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  There  hi 
was  an  eye-witness  of  that  celebrated  circumnavigator's  deatfi; 
of  which  melancholy  catastrophe  he  wrote  a  circumttantml 
account,  published  in  the  Biographia  Britannica.  Hit  own 
death  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 799. 

In  this  desolate  part  of  the  county  are  several  small  lakes» 
from  one  of  which  the  Aled  issues,  whose  waters,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  source,  falling  over  a  rocky  ledge  of  a  vast 
height  into  a  deep  glen,  form  a  fine,  though  naked  cataract* 
A  -little  further  down,  the  same  rivulet  tumbles  over  a  mass  of 
irregular  strata,  into  a  horrible  black-looking  cavern,  whose 
gloom  is  both  heightened,  and  relieved,  by  the  diversifying 
effects  of  venerable  oaks,  that  adorn  its  surrounding  scenery. 

The  village  of  Gwythei iir  will  descend  in  story  to  poste- 
rity, as  k)Qg  as  the  memory  of  superstition  shall  survive.  Its 
small  church  is  celebrated,  as  having  had  the  honour  of  be* 
coming  a  place  of  interment  for  the  precious  remains  of  &• 
Wcn^ede,  after  her  decollation,  and  revivification.  On  her 
reputed  second  death,  she  was  buried  in  this  secluded  spot, 
whither  she  had  sometime  previously  retired  for  devotional 
purposes,  under  strong  and  mental  inducement.  On  the  der 
cease  of  St.  Beuno,  she  ia  said  to  have  been  warned  by  a  vi- 
sionary voice,  to  visit  St.  Deifer,.then  resident  at  Bodfiui,  for 
spiritual  information^  by  whom  she  w»  directad  to  St  Sadwm 
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at  Henli&n;  who  further  advised  her  to  seek  an  asylum  with 
St.  Elerius  at  Gwytherin.     Having  adopted  the  last  r#comiiicti- 
dation^  she  repaired  to  this  spot^  where  it  is  ^tated«  then  existed 
a  convent  of  nuns,  and  having  received  the  veil  from  the  hands  of 
the  local  aaint>  on  the  demise  of  Tkeonia,  she  was  elected  by 
the  sisterhood*  lady  Abbess.     In  this  silent  retreat  the  corpte 
v^as  permitted  for  centuries  to  rest  in  peace,  hut  its  miraculotiA 
power*  ma^fying  with  increasing  darkness,  and  a  monk  of 
Shrewsbury  having  witnessed  its  amazing  bene^cial  efifccts,  the 
abbot  of  the  Benedictine  house  there,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
firsts  sensible  what  an  ac<{ui$ition  of  derivable  sanctity,  and 
consequent  power,  it  would  give  to  the  fraternity,  determined 
to  have  it  conveyed  to  his  reliquary;  and  for  the  purpose  ob* 
tained  a  royal  mandate  of  removal.     But  the  possessors^  mliktJ 
aware  of  the  invaluable  nature  of  the  treasure,  demurred  agaiiHll 
the  kingt  for  a  time  refused  to  resign  the  deposit  \  and  which  i 
at  length  got  out  of  their  hands  by  detestable  stratagems, 
unusually  practised  in  those  ages  of  superstition :  ages  when! 
murder  was  even  sanctioned  by  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and 
ecclesiai»tics  could  reconcile  with  the  ideas  of  conscious  recti* 
tude,  moral  and  immoral,  conlound  vice  and  virtue  under  poU 
mical  distinctions  ;  and  encourage  the  most   errant  knavM^J 
glossed  under  the  barefaced  incongruity,  pio«*/rau<^^. 


LLANRWST, 

A  market  town  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  tl&nds  < 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Conwy,  and  though  but  a  amal 
place  containing  662  houses,  and  2549  inhabitants;  yet  ccotri*^ 
cally  situiited  in  a  vale^  far  distant  from  any  other  mart,  tt  mo- 
nopolizes the   chief  trade  of  the  surrounding  district,  wtd  i 
still  famed  for  its  large  cattle  fairs,  and  the  peculiar  manulkc 
ture  of  Welsh  harps* 

The  place  presents  nothing  striking  in  appearance,  the  \ 
being  chiefly  narrow,  except  that  in  which  standi  a  i 
market  hall,  and  the  house?  irregularly  built. 
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The  Ckurck  externmlly^  is  a  reiy  uem  bnildiiig,  and  inter- 
Bally  litUe  better;  but  a  chapel  adjoining  has  seme  claims  to 
attention*  as  having  been  built  after  a  design  by  the  celebrated 
architect^  luigo  Jones,  and  its  possessing',  a  considerable  portion 
of  elegance.  The  carred  and  fretted  roof  is  said  once  to  hare 
ornamented  the  conrentnal  chnrch  of  Maenan  abbey,  whick 
stood  aboat  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

A  large  stone  coffin,  ornamented  with  carred  qaaterfbils, 
which  contained  the  remains  of  Lkwefyn  op  Jvnoeftk,  has  lately 
been  rescued  from  some  rubbish  in  the  church,  and  removed 
into  this  more  appropriate  situation.  That  prince  was  interred 
at  Conwy  abbey,  in  the  year  1240;  but  on  the  translation  of 
the  monks  from  thence,  to  their  new  house  at  Maenan,  the 
body  was  probably  brought  to  that  place ;  and  at  the  general 
dissolution  of  religious  houses  again  deposited  at  Llanrwst. 

An  ancient  monument  has  lately  received  the  same  deserved 
attention.  This  is  a  recumbent  figure,  represented  as  armed» 
with  the  feet  resting  on  a  couchant  lion,  llie  inscription 
points  out  its  designation. 

Hic  JACET  HoEL  CoYTMORi  iP  GftOfr  :  VrcBAir  Amn  : 

.  Hocl  Coyittiore  anciently  possessed  the  Gwydir  estates* 
which  having  been  sold  by  his  son,  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Wynnes. 

Though  this  was  a  place  of  interment  for  that  family,  there 
are  no  other  monuments  worthy  of  notice,  except  one,  and  that 
only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  bearing  a  singularly  long» 
and  curious  inscription,  which  after  stating,  "  This  chapel  was 
erected  anno  Domini  1633,  by  Sir  Richard  Wynne  of  Gwydir, 
in  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  knight  and  baronet,  treasurer  to 
the  high  and  mighty  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, daughter  to  king  Henry  the  fourth  of  France,  and  wife  to 
our  sovereign  Charles ;"  proceeds  to  detail  the  pedigree  of  the 
founder,  up  to  Owen  Gwynedd. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  chapel  have  recently  been  placed 
five  brasses,  which  formerly  decorated  the  floor«  and  are  justly 

considered 
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considered  as  yery  fine  specimens  of  chasing  ui  the  seventeeiitb 
century.  These  respectively,  besides  the  inscriptions,  con- 
sist of  a  portrait,  repre.scntativc  of  ihe  person  it  was  designed 
to  commemorate.  Four  were  done  by  a  Syivanus  Cr€w^;  bnl 
a  half  length  figure  of  dame  Sarah  Wynne  by  a  William 
Vaughan,  is  most  admired  in  point  of  execution. 

The  bridge^  considered  the  most  prominent  object,  and 
worthy  of  curiosily  in  this  place^  must  not  pass  unnnttced.  It 
was  hinh  af^er  a  design  by  the  same  architect,  who  furnished  a 
plan  for  the  chapel,  But  this,  though  cotemporaneous,  was  a 
public  work,  having  been  constructed  by  an  order  from  ihfr 
privy  council  in  the  ninth  year  of  Charles  the  first;  and  the 
expence,  esii mated  at  one  thoui^nd  poundsj  conjointly  defraiyed 
by  the  counties  it  connect^  Caernarvon  and  Denbigh,  Though 
not  a  magnificent  it  is  a  handsome  structure^  consisting  of  three 
archesj  the  central  one  the  largest,  measuring  near  sixty  feet 
in  the  span;  the  collateral  are  of  lesser  dimensions,  one  c^ 
which  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  an  inferior  genius  in  the 
year  170^.  The  centre  consists  of  a  much  larger  portion  of  a 
circle,  than  the  remaining  two,  and  the  segment  of  each  ban 
the  chord  less  than  the  diameter.  It  is  a  circumstaiice  credited 
by  many,  thai  this  bridge  is  formed  upon  such  nice  principteSi 
that  when  a  person  pushes  against  the  large  stone,  placed  over 
the  middle  arch,  the  whole  fabric  may  be  felt  in  vibrattn| 
motion.  But  if  this  vtry  dubious  property  of  large 
be  admi£x'<ii>le  at  all,  as  a  proof  of  due  proportiODt  111 
it  can  only  be  applied  to  such  as  are  very  massy*  and  carri^  lo 
a  much  greater  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  iban  the  one  m 

qtiesti^n. 
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*  It  11  bolh  rcmnrkable,  aad  to  b^  re^rtttcd^  that  neither  of  ibeae  escel*^ 
Ifiit  artiits,  under  the  rules  of  engravcrSj  nt  rhiucn,  has  been  recorded  i 
the  sanali  ni  the  Fine  Artti  fiUbough  thi>  mtjde  of  offiameiiiLog  the  tMObi  «ll 
dittinguiilied  persons,  bj  encbstvd  luemoriuls  jii  bf«»S  ^^*  i^  *i*v  ^^^  tcverU] 
centarics*    And  the  more  »o^  us  it  is  probable  the  cuMoin  w»  iKjrroififd 
from  dassicnl  siuiquirj  ;  and  comcquemt} ,  though  a  mechanical  opentwu  ;  1 
jet,  Ai  requirmg  a  portion  of  genius  ccmbmed  with  icieuce,  ehuJcograpHen 
»iiat  have  raxiked  fir  above  the  coouDon  workers  iu  mclftUic  substaacn, 
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^efllion*  The  whoU.  preMBls  s  ftiM  architectanl  nexus  in  tlrf- 
carroundiDg  scenery*  that  both  Bbore  end  bslow  is  enchanb^ 
ingly  charming^  gratifying  Uie  longing. Uogering  sight,  with 
the  finest  combinations  of  objects,  greoped  in  endless  diversit]^ 
The  dense  wooda^  and  towering  hiUst  which  .line  botl^  mfu-gins 
of  th  e  winding  Conwy,  are  enlivened  by  the  varying  water8i»  aaA 
these  again  more  vivified  by  the  bnsy  display  on  its  BiirfiK:e» 
the  whole  river  being  animated,  either  with  the  ^mM.  vessels 
arriving  at,  or  departing  from  Taspaisw,  a  village  aboot  tw« 
miles  down,  the  highest  point  to  which  the  tide  flows;  or  with 
the  still  more  diminutive  ooracles*  that  ply  fishing  finr  saloKNi 
and  smelts;  quantities  of  which  are  caught  in  their  respective 
seasons.  Not  so  dUFosely  extended  as  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  a«i 
less  contracted  thap  that  of  Llangollen,  Uanrwst  is  generally 
admire^  by  the  lovers  of  nature;  imd  the  extensive  landscape 
^presenting  its  features  in  all  desirable  distancei^  has  been  cm* 
sidered  by  the  votaries  of  taste  as  exhibiting  the  most  v^ 
iriegated  assemblage  of  beauty,  the  pencil  could  possibly  d^ 
picL  This  vaie  and  not  the  town,  was  the  subject  of  enloginni 
from  the  masterly  hand  of  that  competent  judge  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  Mr.  Burke,  who  pronounced  it  ''  the  molt 
charming  spot  he  had  seen  in  Wales." 

Ascending  from  Llanrwst  to  the  south  east  of  the  river,  the 
|road  winds  through  a  fine  wood  of  sapling  oaks,  interspersed 
with  beech,. chesnut,  the  elegant  pensile  birch,  and  the  splendid 
mountain  ash.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  good  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  vale  just  described.  But  a  dreary  contrast  of 
.  gloomy  heaths  and  barren  morasses,  bounded  by  brown  and 
5lark7looking  mountains,  succeed,  till  at  length  the  eye  is  re* 
lieved  by  the  plantations  surrounding, 

VoBLAs  Hall,  a  venerable  mansion,  is  the  seat  of  the  Aoi. 
Mrs.  Finch. 

In  thevicinity  of  Capd  Vatlas,  among  the  pillars,  described 
by  Camden  as  standing  in  his  time,  remains  a  large  column, 
bearing  an  inscription  partly  in  Latin,  and  partly  in  Welsh, 
said  to  allude  tothe  interment  of  a  prince  Llewelyn ;  and  a 

1  large 


miriiiGitffriiit^ 

i  mounti  on  which  formerly  stood  a  castelet,  hat  been  ad* 
^d  ill  contirmBtion  of  the  opinion.  But  there  is  reason  to 
bt  ihe  accuracy  of  sucik  an  iDttrpretation,  when  so  able  an 
iquary  a^  Humphrey  Llwyd,  confessedj  that  in  hh  time  il 
Te?y  ob«cure<  The  characters,  are  nncouth,  and  most  of 
1^  now  obliterated. 

f^YTTY  Jevai*  h  considered  as  harmg  once  been  one  of 

m  Asyla^  or  places  of  safety,  forfhed  by  the  knighis  of  Si, 

t  of  Jerumieat,  through  divers  countries^  for  the  protection 

manned  traveHtr^  in  ttirbuleht  timea;  and  who  extended 

Wikgeof  all  ^shielding  sanctuary  to  this,  at  the  time,  in- 

«I7 liable  [>art  of  the  island.    After  the  abolition  of  that  lay 

r,  the  pi  act-  thus  exempt  CVom  jurisdiction,  became  a  ren* 

oos  for  the  ^rile  and  profligate ;  who  committed  depreda* 

4  on  the  surrounding  diilr let  far  and  near,  with  impunity^ 

they  were  either  extirpated,  or  dislodged  in  the   reign 

■nry  the  seventh,  by  the  Yigorouii  patriotism  of  Meredydd 

Ivan.     In  the  church  are  three  alabaster  figures,  comme« 

ive  of  Rfiyi  dp  Mtrcdj^dd,  who  had  the  honour  of  being 

rd  bearer  to  Henryv  duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  celebrated 

i«  of  Bosworth  field ;  lxJit?ry  his  wife ;  and  their  son,  Rohtn 

«p  Rhys,  cross  bearer  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  great  Car- 

4inal  Wolsey. 

After  a  long  interTah  another  charitable  institution  arose. 
Captain  Richard  Vaughan>  a  poor  knight  of  Windsor,  erected, 
in  the  year  1600,  an  almshouse  for  the  reception  of  six  indi- 
gent old  men,  and  endowed  it  with  a  weekly  allowance  for 
thread  and  coals. 

Cerig  y  Druidion  is  said  to  derive  the  latter  appellation, 
from  its  supposed  relation  to  the  awful  superstition  of  the 
aboriginal  Britons.  And  numerous  vestiges  of  their  ancient  mode 
of  worship,  upon  such  a  supposition,  certainly  subsisted  some 
years  since  in  the  vicinity.  These  monuments,  which,  consisted 
of  Ckiveinit  or  chest-stouei,  furnished  Camden  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  laboured  etymological  disquisition  on  the 
origin  of  tlie  term  Druid.    Similar  monuments  dispersed  over 
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Walcfy  btyc  by  tome  been  considered  ms  bardic  altari^  and  by 
others^  aa  places  of  confinement  for  Tictims  or  other  pri&oners» 
in  far  distantly  remote  ages,  Those^  discovered  at  this  place, 
whick  -affiNrded,  when  intire^  fair  specimens  of  such  kind  of 
memorials,  are  thus  described  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Llwydd  the 
aatbor  of  the  Britannia*. 

**  The  most  remarkable  pieces  of  antiquity  in  this  parish  of 
Kerig  y  Drudion,  are  those  two  solitary  prisons,  which  are  ge- 
nerally  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of  the  Druids. 
They  are  placed  about  a  furlong  from  each  other,  and  are  such 
hnts>  that  each  prison  can  well  contain  but  a  single  person. 
One  of  them  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Karchar  Kynrik 
Rwth,  or  Kenric  Rwth's  prison  \  but  who  he  was,  is  altogether 
uncertain.  The  other  is  known  by  no  particular  title,  but  that 
of  Kist-v&en  or  stone-chest;  which  is  common  to  both,  and 
seems  to  be  a  name  lately  given  them,  because  they  are  some- 
what of  the  form  of  large  chests,  from  which  they  chiefly  differ 
in  their  opening  or  entrance.  They  stand  north  and  south, 
and  areMeach  of  them  composed  of  seven  stones.  Of  these, 
four  being  above  six  foot  long,  and  about  a  yard  in  breadth, 
are  so  placed  as  to  resemble  the  square  tunnel  of  a  chimney  : 
a  fifth,  pitched  at  the  south-end  thereof,  firmly  to  secure  that 
passage.  At  the  north  end,  is  the  entrance,  where  the  sixth 
stone  is  the  lid,  and  especial  guard  of  this  close  confinement. 
But  in  regard  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  when  any  person 
was  imprisoned  or  released,  it  is  not  of  that  weight  as  to  be 
aione  a  sufficient  guard  of  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  on  the 
top-stone  or  uppermost  of  the  four  first  mentioned,  lies  the  se- 
venth, that  is  a  vast  stone,  which  with  much  force  was  removed 
towards  the  north-end,  that  with  its  weight,  it  might  &sten» 
^d  as  it  were  clasp,  the  door-stone.  These  and  the  name  of  our 
parish,  are  all  the  memorials  we  have  of  the  residence  of  those 
encient  philosophers  the  Druids ;  at  least-wise,  all  that  tradition 
aieribei  to  them,  &c.'' 

Not 

•  OtbioB'i  Cmdea,  Vol*  VL  p.  §14. 


Not  one  is  now  left  integral^  the  whole  having  bee 
and  either  incorporated  in  buildings,  or  applied  to  other  pair- 
poses* 

The  road  from  hence  to  Rythin  lie;*  over  bleak  and  barren 
heath-clad  hil!sjamid3twhich>  at  Clogi-ainog,  was  discovered  the 
lettered  stone,  described  by  Camden*,  as  allusive  to  some  Ro» 
man  British  chieftain,  who  he  supposes  probably  fell  in  battle 
ne:\r  the  place. 

The  inscription 

AIMILINI 
TOVISAG, 
He  reads  JEmiUanus  Toztsag,  or  Torisaci,  that  is,  Emiliaa  a 

chieflain,  or  general. 

RUTHIN, 


Like  Denbigh  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  coosi* 

derable  hill  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  vale  of  the  Clwyd,  which 
river  runs  through  the  place,  and  is  here  an  inconsiderable  ri- 
vulet, only  serving  the  purposes  of  water  mills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  town  evidently  originated  with 

The  casile;  and  this,  from  the  colour  of  the  stone  with 
which  it  is  built,  obtained  the  denomination  of  Rhyddm,  or  the 
red  fortress:  although  it  has  been  conjectured,  from  the  Welsh 
name,  being  Cast  ell  cock  yn  Giicmvor,  there  might  have  been 
a  strong  hold  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Edvtard  the  Erst;  who  is 
said  to  have  erected  the  present  fortress.  Camden,  however^ 
asserts,  and  the  assertion^  as  to  the  fact,  is  corroborated  by  an- 
cient authorities,  that  "  both  the  castle  and  town  were  built  by 
Hogcr  Grej^i,  with  permission  of  ihe  king,  the  bishop  of  St. 

Asapb^ 

*  CiliQii's  Camden,  Vol.  11.  p.  618. 

t  It  WBS  ilfgimtid  Grfv  time  was  lumiuoiied  lo  the  house  of  peeri,  hj 
£<Jw«rt!  ihc  fir%l  ijj  ilic  l<iurlccnth  yc«r  of  lus  reigw,  bj  Ihe  stjlc  and  tilk  of 
iQid  Qtcj  of  RuThia.  m  tb«  caitni^  of  Dtubigh,  niid  on  whom  be  conferred 

tbc 
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Asapb,  and  the  rector  of  Uan  Rhudd,  it  being  seated  in  Aat 
parish/'  on  whom  the  monarch  bestowed  nearly  the  whole  pi 
the  vale  of  Clwyd^  for  his  active  exertions  against  the  insor- 
rective  movements  of  the  Welsh. 

Its  history  affords  few  incidents,  interesting  to  relate.  Daring 
a  fair,  holden  at  Ruthin  in  the  year  1400,  Owen  Glyndwc  en- 
tered it  with  a  small  army,  assailed  the  fortress  without  success; 
and  afler  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and  burning  the  town,  re«* 
treated  in  safety  to  the  mountains. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  the  firft,  the  castle  was  held  for  the 
king,  till  the  year  1645-6  when  on  being  attacked  by  the  par* 
liamentarian  party,  under  the  command  of  general  Mytton» 
after  sustaining  a  siege,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
middle  of  April,  it  was  given  up;  although  it  might  probably 
have  held  out  much  longer :  possessing  at  the  time  of  its  sur* 
render,  a  supply  of  provision  for  two  months.  Mytton  re* 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  house,  remunerated  bit  chaplain  for 
commanV»iting  the  news,  and  confirmed  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Mason,  as  the  new  and  permanent  governor;  but  in 
the  same  year,  the  garrison  was  disbanded,  and  the  castle  or- 
dered to  be  dismantled. 

The  castle  stood  not  on  the  summit,  but  on  the  side  of  the 
hilly  fronting  the  vale  to  the  west;  and  from  the  extensive 
foundations,  and  massy  fragments  of  walls,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  grand  structure.  Camden  observes,  that,  through  neg* 
lect,  it  became  roofless  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  seventh,  and 
fell  fast  to  decay.  Some  lord  who  received  it  by  royal  grant 
most  have  repaired  the  dilapidations,  for  the  same  historian 
subsequently  represents,  it  ae  '  a  stately,  and  beautiful  castle, 
capable  of  receiving  a  numerous  family.'  Previous  to  its  de* 
molition  it  is  described  by  honest  Churchyard,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  And  from  a  drawing,  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  to  have  had  a 

very 

tlie  Migpiorjr.    Set  Extinct  Peerage,  %nd  Beat»oa*t  PtflUica)  Iadcx«  Vol.  I. 
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promoted  by  qiie«n  Elizabeth  to  the  deanry  of  WeAaii^fi^) 
wi  with  other  dignified  character!  appdnted  im-  ambiifk 
in  that  great  work,  a  version  of  the  Holy  ScripUigrM*;  .By 
bis  translation  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Cknrinthiam,  wholly 
performed  by  him,  as  well  as  other  parts  assigned  -his^  kt 
acquired  great  feme ;  yet  he  obtained  no  bigb^  pdeAreaeiib 
dying  dean  of  Westminster,  after  forty  years  inciiiBl|«ftey»'  la 
the  year  1601.  His  regard  for  learned  men  was  grea!|»-M  mf^ 
pears  flrom  his  having  helped  to  support  Camden  in  bis  trav^ 
mba  through  the  Dean's  interest  was  made  nnder  maner  it 
Westminster  school.  His  desire  for  perpetnating  leimiag  was 
ao  less  conspicuous  in  the  free  school  founded  heT#i  *bA  M* 
philattthropy  still  lives  in  an  hospital,  established  foi  the  egel 
poor. 

Tks.  Town  Hall,  standing  near  the  market-place^  ia  siit.a 
Tory  elegant  edifice,  but  ha&  tolerable  apartments  foKthe  adM»- 
juistmtioaof  justice^  the  great  sessions  being  held  here  hsiMd 
of  Denbigh,  on  account  of  its  more  centrical  sitnatioiw  . 

Tkf  Broc  School  is  a  good  building,  and  the  endowoaicatftr 
itbe  masters  highly  isespectable.  It  is  one  of  the  schoob  JBrem 
.which  yotmg  men  are  sometimes  admitted  intaholy  tuAm, 
without  havbg  graduated  at  any  university,  and  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  producing  excellent  classical  scholars;  and 
.many  of  whom  finish  their  education  at  Oxford»  the  head  mas- 
tership of  the  school  being  in  the  gift  of  Jesus  College. 

The  new  gaol  is  a  handsome  structure,  that  reflects  credit  on 
the  architect  Mr,  Joseph  Turner,  and  equally  redounds  to  the 
honour  of  the  county.  Unlike  former  prisons,  where  crimina- 
lity and  ipisfortune  met  with  nearly  consimilar  treatment,  .the 
apartments  for  debtors, are  separated  from  those  allotted  to  pri- 
soners of  a  difierent  description,  by  a  lofty  wall.  The  yards 
are  spacious,  and  judiciously  supplied  with  baths.  Even  the 
^^  condemned 

*  Bishop  IklQrgiiD,  also,  acknowledges  his  obligationt  to  Dr.  GfM>dmtn,  Cor 
assiftauce,  afibrdod  him  ii  Che  CnunlsUon  of  tha  Bibia  iaUi  Welah. 
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^auMtShiibfc^  celb  mark  btimane  attentioo^  being  built  on  a  levtl 
VSk  die  i^mi,  and  consequently  are  diy«  airy  and  light. 
'^  ]^DFinrr  Goodmah  was  a  natiye  of  Ruthin,  to  Which,  by 
teflamentary  charity,  he  was  a  partial  benefactor.  This  ex* 
eientiic  character  possessed  considerable  learning,  and  obtained 
Jmlatical  dtstmction,  haying  been  bishop  of  Gloucester  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  first  During  that  reign  he  sostainetl  the 
r^ntatidn  of  being  a  kigh  churchman ;  hut  under  the  Protec- 
lonte>  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Cromwell,  who,  in  return  cour* 
'toMis»  ejected  him  from  all  his  preferments.  ^  He  was,  ob- 
leWea  Ecfaard,  the  only  apostate  bishop  since  the  reformation, 
Sid  was  the  «n1y  bishop,  that  left  children  to  beg  their 
llimd  ,  whereas  he  was  never  married,  nor  does  it  appear,  he 
i?er  had  any  illegitimate  offspring.  On  his  ejection,  he  r^* 
iMd  to  a  property  in  Caernarronshire,  wnere  he  resided  in  a 
Kbtee  balled  Tydd,  till  his  death  iii  the  year  1655;  and  was 
HilgAk/dip  lUrcordihg  to  his  direction,  near  the  font  in  St.  Marga<- 
Hff%  bhurch,  Westminster.  From  his  very  singular  wUI^,  lie 
Aed  \n  the  Romish  persuasion,  which  tenets  he  had  probably 
linbibed  at  an  early  age;  for  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  was  not 
remarkable  for  general  orthodoxy ;  and  perhaps  there  existed 
fob  much  reason,  under  the  Queen's  influence,  for  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  day,  that  the  court  favourites  were  endeavouring 
to  accomplish  the  re-establishment  of  popery. 

The  vicinity  of  Ruthin,  for  a  circle  of  several  miles,  affords 
what  is  usually  termed  a  good  neighbourhood,  being  surrounded 
by  many  genteel  residences. 

Batbaf£rm  was  formerly  a  park,  belonging  to  the  lord 
Gre^s,  and  afterwards  of  the  Thelwalls,  several  of  which  family 
were  eminently  distinguisiied  in  the  law.     The  house  stands 

2  N  "-2  near 


*  A  principal  confession  in  this  extraorcinary  testament  nitit  thus,  "  I  do 
Acknowlcdgr  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  mother  church,  and  \  do  verily 
btfUeve  that  no  other  church  hath  any  aalvntion  in  H,  but  only  at  far  ■»  it 
coacare  with  the  faith  of  the  ehorch  of  Roinc."  Sm  |h«  will  at  Itngt^  m 
cht  Appecdis  to  Yotke**  Royal  Tribe v  p.  Ifii7.      - 


e£>(BtGiufiiai. 

ear  tbc  loot  ot  a  hil!.  called  Moel-fenlii^  ^lan 
[which  the  grounds  rise  witli  varied  cultivation^  rtctily  diTeni- 
ied  by  baiigmg  woods.    It  Is  now  the  property  of  the  M^PjI 
ogcr  Butler  Chugh* 

Pool  Park  and  Bachvmoyo*  both  seals  of  the  right  hvnouf^* 
hk  Lord  Bagot,  aie  delightfully  situated,  and  finely  vi'ooded»^ 
[)d  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  having  in  it  numerous  che^u^t 
iu^^^  of  f  ery  large  girt :  otie  is  said  to  be  near  b^enry  fvur  fbei^ 
Lift  circumference- 

LLANaHMADER,  a  village  standing  on  a  snail  eminence, 
a  hancboroe  church,  having  an   elegant  east  nvitidoir*    oraa-l 
mented  with  stained  and  figured  glass,  in  a  high  state  of  pre«j 
nervation.     The  subject,  a  favourite  one  at  the  period  %vhea  it 
vas  executed,  is  tlie  root  qf  Jesse,    The  patriartrii  is  r«pr 
^m«  extended  on  his  back,  with  the  genealos^ical  tree  i>ikuiu^  fro 
I  bis  loins*  comprising  ail  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  down! 
|[lo  the  time  of  the  Saviour';^  Advent  f  the  branches*  cncircUtif) 
be  kingSf  exhibit  diversified  foliage.     Above  ts  un  outline  ro§e^| 
.including  an  eye,    surrounded    with   tite   radiance,    vnlgarlj 
^ycleped  a  glorjf  ;  and  another  rose  of  Lancxster*  to  correspond  ; 
ilhe  former  emblematic  of  omniscience,  and  the  latter  iiit 

the  work  was  executed,  after  the  accession  of  that  hou 
[being  finished  m  the  year  1 5v33.*  The  colours  arc  rctnarkiJili 
brilliant,  and  the  whole  forming  a  beautiful  decoration  to  th 
[l>uilding»  cannot  fuil  to  bring  strong  to  ilie  rerolleciiQii  of  fiomej 
I  the  finely  deHcriptive  poem  fruui  thi'  juvtuile  pen  of  the  lal« 
r  Bishop  Lowlh, 

"  Thy  ftrokcf  t  f^ttAi  «fti»t,  tu  iublitu«  a|>{»C4r, 
Thty  cbedc  our  pleMiore  wkk  on  awl'ul  frAi  ; 


'  A  bigh  gr«UAciitioii  woaJd  it  haiM  been  to  the  udmircEt  of  tb«  eiegaot  ift 
#f  ttiiijamf  gtati,  to  kavc  kaown  tbt  iisrae  of  t^e  Jirtitt ;  whether  •  B^piuu 
S^lctt,  a  Kan  Lingtt  or  some  utber,  uneitrulJed  on  the  list  of  fane,  U^a 
TiOiie,  ciiiblaxotiing  Faiac, 

*' ^ — *  men  c^jjul  infer  nubiU  condlt*" 

JTfr  cl^e  ifidsfiuiSAl^le  coilccior  of  unecdotei,  reafKCling  the  fine  mtx^  VrH^f J 
^<af  u*il  evcfi  tbiH*  two  cnikient  mco^  enumerated  is  bi«  cstalu^e 
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W!iit<»  ffirougti  the  inortai  tine,  the  god  yoa  trio*. 
Author  bimself,  and  heir  of  Jesse*!  rac« ; 
•  Jb  mptores  we  •dmire  thj  bold  dnign, 
>       ikftA,  M  the  sabjecty  own  the  hand  divine. 

While  thro'  thy  work  the  rising  daj  shall  stream*  .  :^ 

So.loiig  tliall  last  thine,  honour,  praise^  and  name* 

And  O  I  till  earth,  and  seas,  and  beav'n  decay, 

Ke'er  may  that  fair  creatien  fade  away  ; 

May  wtndi  mn6  storim  those  beaateons  colours  spare,  ' 

Still  may  they  bloom,  as  perroanent  as  fair. 

All  the  vain  rage  of  wasting  time  repel,  .    t 

And  bis  Tribunal  see,  wboae  cross  they  paint  so  weU  !•  f> 

A  conglomerated  monumenty  erected  to  the  memoiy  4ft 
Maurice  Jones,  £5^.  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  that,  false  taAe», 
cr  rather  the  absence  of  all,  so  frequently  displayed  in  tlie 
mode  of  sepulchral  decoration.  The  effigy  is  placed  in  a  re- 
clining position,  leaning  on  one  arm,  ridiculously  clad  in  adrtsA 
gown,  cnrled  wig,  and  the  sarcophagus  surrounded  by  mourning 
genii;  with  other  puerile  accompaniments,  ^hich,  as  the  poet 
wittily  remarks, 

"  Eternal  buckle  take  in  Parian  stone," 

In  the  churcl)yard  occurs  another  instance  equally  repre- 
hensible, of  posthumous  vanity ;  a  plain  altar  tomb  exhibits  that 
pride  of  ancestry,  inherent  in  all  men  ;  but  generally  considered 
a  national  characteristic  of  the  Welsh.  A  long  inscription  in- 
forms the  reader,  that  beneath  was  interred  Jokn  ap  Robert,  a. 
lineal  descendant,  tracing  the  pedigree,  of  Cadel,  the  kinj  of 
Powis,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  in  the  year  1643.. 

An  Almshouse,  erected  in  the  year  1729,  atfords  an  asylum 
for  eight  indigent  widows,  who  have  an  allowance  of  two 
shillings  per  week,  and  each  indulged  with  ground  for  a  little 
garden,  suggests  the  pleasing  idea,  that  the  beneficent  foundresSj 
Mrs*  Jones,  of  this  parish,  was  not  inattentive  to  the  amuse- 

2  N  3  ment, 

•  The  gesealegy  ef  Cbrist,  as  it  10  represented  on  the  east  window  of  WK- 
coUe^  cbapel,  written  at  Winton  school,  by  Dr.  Lowih. 
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meot,  as  well  as  comfort  of  those*  who  might  become  the  oli 
jects  of  her  sheltering  bounty. 

Llankmaiadr  hall,  a  good»  though  ununiform  mansioiii  pari 
being  ancient  and  part  modenij  Is  the  seat  of  ftichard  WUdUigg 
Esq* 

At  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  called  Gwladus's  chair^  north- 
west of  the  church,  whence  is  a  comprehensive  view  of  th« 
vale,  is  Ffynnon  St.  Di^HOgf  a  fountain  in  times  of  vore  of  ex- 
tensive celebrity*  for  the  astonishing  efiects  of  its  miraculous 
waters.  An  angular  wall  ornamented  with  diminutive  human 
figures,  incloses  the  spring,  that  supplies  a  bath,  the  approach 
to  which>  is  through  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees.  Formerly  u 
chapelj  dedicated  to  the  saint,  stood  near  the  well  for  the  use 
of  his  implicit  votaries:  bathing  in  the  water  is  stilt  reckoned 
efficacious  in  several  chronic  complaints,  but  more  particularly 
Rheumatism. 

LtANFEKBEs,  obtains  note,  from  having  been  the  birth  place 
of  Dr.  JoitN  Davies,  an  almost  uuivers<ii  scholar;  but  distiil- 
guished  most,  as  a  lexicographer  and  divine.  He  was  the  toQ 
of  a  weaver  in  this  parish,  ami  received  bis  education  at  Rutbiti 
school,  under  Dr«  Parry,  which  he  afterwards  completed  at 
Oxford.  Entering  into  orders,  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Mallwyd,  in  Merionethshire,  a  place  which  formed  the  future 
scene  of  his  literary  retiremem.  The  first  effort  of  his  pen, 
that  made  its  public  appearance,  wa^  a  very  curious  Grammar 
of  the  Welsh  language,  in  Latin;  though  he  had  previously  •£« 
sisted  Bii^hop  Parry,  to  whom  be  wa^  chaplain*  in  revising 
Morgan's  Bible,  which  Is  the  version  now  used  in  the  churches 
through  Wales.  He  translated  Father  Parsom's  Kcsolutioo, 
and  the  thirty- nine  articles  into  elegant  Welsh  prof^e-  Hit 
great  perforuiauce  was  his  two- fold  Cambrian  Dictionary,  in 
Welsh  and  Latin,  and  Tice  Tetsa>  A  similar  work  had  been  be 
gun  by  Thomas  ap  William,^  a  physician  and  botanist,  who  re- 
sided 

•  7kt  EnitttiaUgium^  «t  ibc  end  of  the  Welsh  ptri  of  ihc  Dtcttonorj,  •«* 
doubticfi  drawa  up  bj  him,  en  Pr.  Pavics  coofcf^cf,  ''  In  re  Hertefi*  »liO- 

bt«B 
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aiMtlTiPcM^,  Mir  Uanrifsk^  whidi  OB  hit  dotth  braig  left' 
nniiBthed,  DfvtM,  «fc  the  i%q«fft ef  the  Owjclir  iuhilyi  cote*'* 
pkftod  Md  iNiblMMd  in  1689.  Thrw  Uri^  ereded  «t  hit; 
8ote€zp€Me»  in  &e  vicintty  of  Mtllwyd^  are  mbilMitial  rn^h 
dtoce  of  hit  public  spirit,  ha  died  1644.* 

'fiiAli^aiioii^  fbmiiheft  a  fteM  of  ebajcfcta^  ibr  the  tiitiqfiiarjr^ 
ib^^kMiytb(mMngm^Scpmidkml§^^    orbaemiwi»ofil6 
reowt^'fofteatieiiic  their  latent  odnteBtriefiBrring  them  to  remote" 
aeiivBily.    Of  each  Tettiget  ief  ioltenleiit,  iiif^  hands  occur  in  * 
diHtent  perie  of  the  globe,  add  e^n  in  thts:islaiid$  ao  iM  to:; 
bafle  Jhiitorie  researehi  reapecttng'dio  perkd  df  dMr  ihbnauN ' 
tieiM'erloYrtuit  p^lethey  reapoMvely belonged;  'Bri&b 
BMMb  8ixifn>  Danidi  elatnt*  baite'oafch  a  denMoid  npen W. 
infOHtor*  and  tvheHa  ia'  the  criterioii-  to  be  fbendi    In  Aem^) 
nurfif   they:  vary  both  in  their  stmctnre  and  Ibrtn*    Some'* 
conaiat  of  heaps  of  naked  itones,  or  of  earth  only,  ag  many  in 
SclMfeiid*  Cornwall^  and  some  parts  of  Wales.     Others,  are 
coNapdaedb'Uke  those  in  this'pari^^  of  stones  and  earth  inter*' 
nfindf  and  corered*  with  sods.     Some  are  oblong,  others  'Oo*  *. 
nica^iaodbbth^ either  having  their  baseslevel  with  the  adjacent' 
groend^  ^or  euhtninded  by  trenches.    The  inclosed  subjectt  ge* 
nlnaUy  cimtist  of  cinders,  fragments  of  boneii;  and  ash^ft  pTis'' 
sorted -uknms.    The  latter  also  are  fbrmed  of  variotisf  matefi^ffl''  * 
ani  greatly  diversiiied  in  their  shape.    Position,  •'which  migM' 
be  aeppdaed  some  kind  of  due,  merely  seems 'to*  increase  tiit^ 
labyrinthic  maze..     Many  are .foend* with  the  mbothfr'cipw^ti^ 
reHing  upon  flat  stones,  and  covered  with  the  same  kind  at  Uj^'i'* 
or,  at  in  the  present  instance,  vrith  the  mouths  downward,  *imf«  " 
larfy  goard^.    Advening  to  the  tomnli  at  Llanarmon,  Mt. ' 
Bmnant  observes,  <'  I  was  present  at  the  opening  of  one,  conn 
poaed  of  loose  stones  and  earth,  covered  with  a  layer  of  toil 
abom  two  feet  thick,  and  over  that  with  d  coat  of  VeHhWIlbrt 
-         '  «N4  '     '  "   :  '^"■''    •    Ift  ; 

lalaai  aihil  a  pm  lector  expedabif,  vtpote  mkuom  Ama^Mtmwm^mAHt 
Aiorit aaqam locos.'*  ..  .'    i  r^  .:  •  •^  ■' 

*  Yorke'i  Kojsl  Tribes,  Csnbrum  Bioartphy. 
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In  the  course  rvf  our  search,  were  discovered  lowardfttHe 
of  the  tunmluii,  several  urnp,  made  of  sun-biifiit  clay,  of  a  red* 
dish  color  on  the  outside^  and  L»lack  ivithin,  being  stained  with 
the  ashes  they  contained*     Each  was  placed   with  the  montiii 
downwards  on  a  flat  stone ;  above  cpich  was  another  stone  t 
I  preserve  it  from  being  br*>ken  by  the  weight  above*     MsiCed 
iiwith  the  loose  stones,  wore  numerous  fragments  of  hones :  such 
I  parts  of  the  thigh-bones^,  the  armboneR,  and  even  a  scuU.  Tl 

[lad  escaped  the  eiTfct^  of  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile,  and 
[  deposited  about  the  tinis«  v^bich  contained  the  residuum  of  ihm 
f  corpise,  that  had  been  reduced  lo  pure  ashes,* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these,  and  others  formerly  found  ii 
lAnglesea,  should  have  had  this  inverted  potilton  ;  but  lor  wha 
'  purpose,  remains  yet  to  be  discovered.     Might  it  not  have  beei 
idone  under  religious  impressions^  and  bear  some  analogy  totli9 
I  doctrines  dis.«%emlnaled  at  the  period  ?t  Comhuration  of  peraoiift 
defunct,  appears  to  have  been  a  funebrial  unage,  almost  uni- 
versal through   the  world,    in  the  ages  of  Paganism.     Com- 
hiencing  in  the  ea.st,  it  travelled  westward,  and  was  adopt 
[by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  Sarmatians^  and  Scandinaviaiis. 
Urn  Burial  arose  out  of  the  practice,  and  perhaps  becun^ 
equally  general,  j[  but  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  which  dissipated 
the  clouds  of  darkness^  and  cleared  away  the  filmt  from  th« 
mind's  visual  ray,  extinguished  such  rites,  attendant  upon  both, 
^  find  burning  the  d^a(^  expired  with  the  promuljs^ation  of  Chris- 
llianiiyt    Anterior  to   that  epochs  must  be  referred  the  mcmi 
\  intuits  here  described,  for  thai  the  rtiiinjij  priests  in  the  bardic  sy 
I  tern,  used  to  consume  by  fircj  the  bo<lies^  previous  tu  interment^) 
[is  evident  from  the  most  valid  authority.     Csesar§  describes  tt^ 


*  Tonrsia  Walet,  VnL  11.  p.  18, 

t  This  iippearj  probable  frum  one  of  the  princip»l  reneti  \n  tlie  Bardii 
fnith  ;  the  jiticcasity  qI  p^irgaiim  in  some  region  Ir'Iow,  pre^ioui  to  ihc  souKi ' 
«duii»tioi)  to  the  sttite  of  permanent  blijs.    See  Uweu*s  lutrodiictioa  t9  tha 
l]Br«ic  Elegies  of  Lljwarcfa  Hen, 

J  Sec  More'i  H>drutaphi», 

f  De  Bella  GdlJco. 
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mir.ptit  of  the  Dnitdicftl  rapcrstition^  ch«riihed  by  th  e  ancim 
13ftali ;  and  Poropmiiite  Mela  iiitlher  lu»em,  they  buried  wiA 
thecorpteTarioiissabslaiicesand  iitl!tui1s>  under  th^  preposter- 
OM  notion^  tbat  such  things  might  be  Wanted  by  the  deceaMS 
IB  the  future  atate  ef  existence.*    Descended  pfob^biy  from' 
timm$  exercising  Uie  sisie  religion^  using  a  cohgenerate  Ian-' 
g<Nige»and  similar  in  their  manners/ are  presumptire  proofs,  that* 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  acctnfomed  to  in-' 
caoerate  the  bodies  of  the  dead*  and  to  preserve  the  Venerated' 
ashes  in  consecrated  urns.     This  however  restii  vlpon-  analogy.' 
Bot  whether  or  not  the  Romanised  Britons  did,  scsSr^ly  A  hio-' 
inentary  doubt  can  be  entertained^  for  Tkcitos  testilieii,  they 
nwre  preraiied  upon  by  the  Romans  to  leant  the  arts  HM  aAof^' 
the  manners  of  civilised  life ;  who  also  induced  tfaeni  to  stM^ 
the  Latin' language,  obey,  and  et^en ^practise  the  iniperilillkW,' 
and  to  erect  temples,  after  the  Roman  fafshion ;  it  is,  ttier^Kl%>' 
an  oIjtious  conclusion,  the  conformity  extended  to  their  religi^' 
ops  rites  and  funereal  ceremonies. 

Near  the  village  of  Llanarmon,  on  a  vast  and  apparently  artU 
furial  mounti  beside  the  margin  of  the  river,  are  the  foun<fo> 
tions  of  a  square  fort»  called  Tommeny  Vardra,  and  near  it  is  a 
large  cavern,  the  roof  of  which  for  some  length,  w  of  consider- 
able height;  bit  from  its  contracting  as  you  proceed,  it  appears 
of  inexpjorable  extent 

In  this  vicinity  is  the  celebrated  opening  through  the  Clwy- 
dian  hills,  between  the  lofty  summits  of  Moel  Ethinin  and  MOel 
Eenlli,  called  Bwlck  jigricla,  or  the  pass  of  Agricola,  supposed' 
to  have  been  so  denominated,  from  the  Roman  general  of  that 
name,  having  marched  this  way  with  his  troops  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Mona;  and  the  discovery  of  denarii,  in  the  adjacent 
parish,  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Romans  having  once 
been  seated  here:  but  coins  are  far  from  a  confirmation  of  rest* 
dence,  nor  is  it  evident  from  history,  that  this  part  of  the 
country  lay  in  the  route  of  the  imperial  army. 

•  Gcog,  Lib.  III.  c.  ff. 
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.LtANDECtA,  famotjs  for  its  ]argc  &irs  fur  black  i^ftTe,  ijrffifl 
more  celebrated  for  its  sacred  foantaiii.  "  About  two  hundred 
y<»rd;a  frQUi  tbechurcbJnaquiyet^caUed  Gwernl>egl»*ri^sasniall 
springs  witli  these  letters  cut  on  freestone  :  A.  G  o  £  :  G.  The 
^atec  i^  under  the  tutelage  of  the  saint;  and  to  tht5 day  held  to 
be  extremely  beneficial  in  the  cltujtf  T<gla,  St  TecU's  d]56ase« 
or  the  falling  sickness.  The  patient  waabes  bis  limbt  in  ibe 
welU  makes  an  olljering  into  it  of  fourpeoce,  walks  round  it 
ibrecL  times;  and  thrice  repeat*  the  Lord*9  prayer.  These  ce- 
remonies are  never  begnti  ti)l  t.fter  sun-sett  in  ord^r  to  inspire 
the  votn  i  greater  awe.     If  the  afflicted  be  of  the  male 

sex^  liki  . .  rs,  he  niakesan  offering  of  a  cock  to  bis  Each* 
lapius^  or  rather  to  Tecla  Hy  geia ;  if  of  the  fair  sex,  a  beiu  Hie 
fawl  is  carried  in  a  basket  tirst  round  the  well ;  after  that  into 
the  churchyard  and  the  same  circumambulations  are  performed 
rotund  the  church.  The  votary  then  enters  the  church ;  gets 
under  the  comniuiiion  table,  Ije^  down  with  the  Bible  under  his 
or  her  head ;  is  covered  with  the  carpet  or  clothe  and  rests  there 
till  breaks  of  day  ;  departing  afUr  uQering'  sixpence  and  leaving 
th^  fpwl  ^  ^l^e  church.  If  the  bird  dies^  the  cure  is  amp* 
posed  to  have  been  eft'ectedj  and  the  disease  tran^fg;fed  to  the 
devoted  victiuo/'* 

To  the  south  of  the  mountainous  pafs^  called  Bwlcb  y  rbiw 
felen,  a  pleasing  valley  opens  into  that  of  Llangollen,  and  it 
watered  by  a  small  rivulet^  one  of  the  tributary  streams  to  the 
Pee*  This  receives  the  appellation  of  Falte  crucUt  from  ibe 
vulgar  ide^^  that  a  monumental  column  erected  here,  wiift  in-' 
^.CiAfled  as  a  cross. t 


♦  Pennani'ft  Tour*  in  Wdo,  Vol.  IL  p.  15. 
t  Buck  pb^ervcs^  the  valley  derived  I  bit  appelUtion  fron  tU  OMmki  ol 
the  artjaccnt  itbbf  y^  prctepding  to  poAieas  m  portion  of  Ihe  true  rrtiiti,  which 
kini;  Kdwurd  the  fmi  induced  t be m  to  part  with  in  his  favour  |  ^tid  in  Jic« 
of  whioht  he  bestowed  on  Ihe  Uooie  eotrndtrMe  immiintties*  fiul  it  ap* 
ptHft  to  hiive  been  known  unilor  a  ftiinilar  nime,  anterior  to  tbo  esbeeiicw  ol 
any  sucii  foyjidation,  Uaving  been  called  Punt  y  Graett  or  the  hollour  of  I W 
cro«s. 
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'7^t  p9lm  ^  Vliim*  Wf^\ti  opRosi^^  the  iecooA  mifai  i 
4om  (ifaviigDUe^f  U  a  tqw^  'xrolamnt  sUnding  upoft  %  tqngl^  po*? 
•dfilalL  Qr.f^er  p.UntJI^  i^id  the  iniamit  finiftbing  witha  i||flitai:|. 
bm  a»  pi^e^iMi  ji^  .^  ii^erfeci  nute.*  Origioally,  it  it  tMg-M 
brnrt  i)tep.l|f«ke  fee(  l^gli»  its  presem  dimensioiis  are,  plyalhr 
fi^TfQ,$M  4wiQrt^r  ;  iieigbt  of  shaft,  tix  feet  eight  inchis;^  n^r 
mining  ffngmeni  of.  capitnh  one  foot  six  inches.  As  a:  sipvli* 
chrat  emtdtm^  Ui;4ar»  of;  jn^igious  ignorance,  the  folly  ^im^ 
pentiti09<yaid  itfi.Tevisrence*  bordering  upon  adoratioa:;  inA 
tho  «p4^MII»C  6|i|ticisa»  in.  a  subsequent  period,  laid  ^ri^knl: 
lM|9d#  p|iM.thpb  «/Mwnited  obj^u,  and  motUatad  this.Tal«aU» 
raiiffmt^,iWtAV4ityf  In  this  subf^rted.atate,  it  lay  for  nan 
tha9a«e|^ryir.wheni  tha. broken^ diaft  itraa again  reinsMttiao; 
itaped«Ml«lvat^  h^pdable  attaotioQ  o£  the  manorial  latd,.ia» 
^ipaari  iqf  w  iPipriptim  on  the  column^. 

»  -I  .   ■  -■   ■  * 

•up^^est,. 

Dhi  cs  oculii  remotnni  et  neglecton, 

ttnden  rettitait 

t.  Lloyd 

de 

TREVOR  HALL, 

A-  D. 

MpCCLXXlX. 

This  pillar,  erected,  on  a  small  tnmulos,  once  environed  with' 
wood,  when,  according  to  ancient  custom,  such  objects  were' 
placed  under  every  green  tree),  has  been  ranked  among  the 
emblems  of  Druidical  worship,  and  being  inscribed,  is  supposed 

to 


*  k  veiy  aood.ir»pbiqi|  lepitpp^tation  of  tb^  oolwnii.  is.ita  prfiMl  iMe, 
daHnttcd  by  Mr,  P.  Fafk^  ai^d  engMij^  bjr  F^Csrjr.ugivvii  ii^UieGca* 
Itawa's  BfsgMtiw*  ibr  Aprilt.;fK»^. 

t  Mmis  Antiqva,  p.  5f . 
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to  be  one  among  the  first  class  of  lettered  stones  that  succeeded 
the  Meini-hirion  Meini-gwyr,  and  LUekau.    But  the  origrnal 
inscription,  now  obliterated,  which  was  fbntinately  copied  by  - 
Mr.  Edward  Llwyd*,  militates  against  this  opinion  of  remote  • 
BMs;  by  fumiAhing  name.s  that  enable  the  antiquary  in  many- 
easesy  as  in  this,  to  ascertain  dates.     It  was»  sepoUural  stone, 
raised  to    the  memory    of  Efiseg,  the  fiaither  of  Brocbmael 
Yacithroc,  prince  of  Powys,  who  was  slain  in  a  battle,  fonc^hl 
with  the  Saxons  near  Chester  in  the  year  G07t,  by  tiie  Tene- 
ntiTe  piety  of  his  great  grand»on  CancrnTr.     From  this  crrctiin- 
stanre  a  hamfet  near  derires  its  name  of  Eglwyseg,  and  a  very 
corious  tier  of  limestone  strata,  for  a  similar  reason,  are  called 
khe  Qlisicg  rocks»  which  aBbrd  a  remai'kable  geological  phe> 
Bomenon,  apparent  in  what  hare  been  termed,  Sa±a  sedilia,  of 
natural  stone  seats.    Delving  curiosity  »  few  years  since  opened ' 
the  tumulus,  and  by  discovering  the  remains  of  bones,  placer) 
between  flat  atones,  a  custom,  which  succeeded  the  one  of  urn- 
burial;  brought  to  light  a  confirmation,  that  the  monument 
was  of  a  subsequent  date,  to  the  introduction  of  Christianiry. 

Llan  Egwest  Abbky,  situated  in  this  charmingly  sechidt- cl 
Tale,  presents  to  the  eye,  perha|xs,  as  fine  a  picturesque  oJijeri. 
as  the  mind  of  a  painter  could  imagine,  or  desire.  Grand  in 
ruins,  the  remains  adbrd  still  some  fnie  architectural  specinuMis 
of  the  pointed  style,  and  tiie  whole  imposingly  demands  of  the 
beholder,  a  recoUective  tribute  of  reverence  to  its  former  ina«;» 
niBcence;  while  the  awe,  excittd  by  the  gloom  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  &eems  to  whisper,  this  place,  surely,  was  |*e- 
culiarly  fitted  for  meditation,  and  oi:e  of  those  seats, 

*•  Where  erst  derution  did  delight  to  dwell,** 

A  circumstance,  the  fair  authoress  of  a  poem  called  "  Llan- 
gollen 

•  Goaph'»  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  58?.  Where  the  inscription,  which  was 
Latin,  is  given,  and  according  to  the  specimens  of  letters,  afforded  hy  Dr. 
Mureton's  Tables  of  alphsbcts,  these  tally  with  ihose  ased  about  tb«  liatU 
century. 

t  Bed*  Hiitoria,  Lib.  IL  c.  «.  I 
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•folleo  Val«"  did  not  omit^  among  tlie  embeUuhmeau  of  lur 
dcflcription. 

Saj  iTj  'd  Valle  Cracit  tiiiie-decayM 

Dim  OB  the  brink  of  Dora's  wanderuig  ilood, 
Yov  riv'd  arch  gUmncring  through  the  Uuigied  glade. 

Tour  gay  hilli  towering  o*er  jour  night  of  wood ; 
Deep  in  the  vale's  recesses  do  yoo  stand. 

And  desolately  great  the  rising  sigh  comwsnd." 

The  abbey,  denominated  in  records,  de  Valle  Cmca,  wata 
houte  of  Ci$tertuMs,  founded  by  Madoe  op  Griffydd  Mmehr, 
lord  of  Bromfield,  in  the  year  1900*.  The  endowments  mmt 
at  one  tinie  have  been  considerable;  for  Guttyn  Owaia,  a 
poet,  who  floarished  in  the  fifteenth  century,  highly  commends 
the  liospilality  ol  the  abbots ;  and  when  describing  their  mode 
of  livings  observes,  the  table  was  usually  covered,  with  four 
coursei  of  meat,  served  up  in  silver  dishes,  and  sparkling  claret 
-  the  general  beverage. 

This  >vas  the  first  monastic  institution  in  North  Wales* 
broken  up  by  the  capricious  policy  of  an  autocratical  monarch. 
The  annual  revenues,  at  the  dissolution,  according  to  Dug- 
dale's  8tat(*inent  were  188/;  but  Speed  makes  them  amount  to 
%UL  1  J#.  bd. 

Tlio  lower  part  of  the  abbey,  which  had  n  vaulted  rooC  ^np- 
ported  by  maHsy  columns,  has  been  made  a  farm  house  and  the 
apartments,  once  consecrated  to  seclusive  devotion,  converted 
into  appurtenant  offices.  The  front  of  this  still  retains  the  de- 
signated characteristic,  in  a  large  pointed  window,  reaching  to 
•  the  ground,  and  the  mullions  surmounted  with  elegant  tracery. 
Three  rowK  of  groined  aiclies,  resting  on  circular  pillars,  have 
«ver  them  a  rrtoin  now  used  as  a  granarV/  that  once  formed  the 
IVatrrnal  dornntory. 

The  cruciform  church,  built  in  diHerent styles  of  architecture, 
has  the  east  and  west  cuds,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  transept, 

still 

•  WviiLc's  U'.st.  iif  Wales,  p;  '<?'*1. 
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kvl  m  debonftedl  dooniriy;  o?er'il^i|  ijr^s/a  |ar|ir  eircahflp- 
rhwidii  iviadoW,  eoni^ating  of  dicee  dimWl  fipVy  ^im« 
^iiBlia  beth  miy^  millB^  tU^ism 

BifigftM  irindovr  of  idll  more  exquisite  ivoriaMndiip.  Tlie 
jiffeiiM^f  «kA  pItaMert  wUhh  the  biiadii«  $meh  mti  efe- 
.  igtarWh^Ai.  7hi..tf»MVI  «6nimi  «  wdtcMUfar  ef  tdb 
4nM«m< :»  wral  keptMMl^mh.  thai  pbhMMr^A^eiU 
.^MmM  «h»  tomb  ef:  the  ft«lter«  The  effioi  i»  |MMi^illj|jf' 
,»pmiiBt>iil.eftll<Khi$t^i»  MtMWtb  dug  as  lhe.«idittf ;  li^ 


4llll-diMMrmyiWwinda!er  fr«mei»:end  eniiiiiei^  patter  4 
•iMeL atte^; ^ The  are(.of  the  church,  preeei^  aihuqberti^lall 
rfihtiee^  whiell  overtoppuig  amne  parte  of  the  miiv  ud^hiiiOK 
•«I|mi8  from  the  eight,  blend  Tegetadon  With  modderiag  waBi^ 
jlNi^^QMMblM  conaidfrably  to  to 

Af'iDte  •  ceeiii«l.nuMiiMifl»  forming  the  back  gronnd  to  tliei** 

4ilMpiipg  pitMre,-  stand   in  awfiti  majesty;  the  dilapidMl 

JragOKmlB.  of  CoMtfll  Binas  Bran.    This»  reckoned  among  the 

number  o( primitive  Welsh  castles  derived  its  latter  name  hjott 

the  Brin,  a  small  mountain  stream  running  near  the  foot  of  the 

•/derated  qi^,  9a  which  it  b  situated;  but  by  whom  erected, 

or  at  what  period,  are  points,  equally  buried  in  the  dntt  of 

.  oblinon.    Probably  it  was  built  by  some  one  of  the  lords  6f 

Yale».  whpse  seat  it  continued  to  be  for  several  centuries.    In 

the  reign  of  Henry  the  third,  it  afforded  an  asylum,  from  the 

fiiry  of  his  justly  enraged  subjects,  to  Gr^jfdd  ap  Madoc,  who 

,had  basely  sided  with  the  English  monarch,  and  betrayed  his  , 

country.    At  his  death,. the  king  bestowed   it  on  John,  earl 

\f  arren,  whence  it  descended  in  the  succession  of  Bromfiekl 

wAVale.      , 

'.ft  was  a  place  of  considerable  consequence,  during  the  quarrel, 
trhich,  arisuig  between  lord  Grey  de  Ruthin  and  Owen  Glyn- 

dwr. 
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dwr«  led  ta  a  most  formidable  iasurrectiea;,  thaloaly  tettt^ 
QBted  afker  a  king  internecine  warfare.  For  the  latteti  vitMtb 
rettdeoce  was  in  the  vicinity,  had  much  to  apprehend  troA 
tbisjKyacent  fortress,  and  iu  military  outposts,  then  passeiseA 
by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Laacaa- 
trian  cause.  '•  •  •    '- 

When  it  was  deserted,  or  dismantled,  does  not  appear  vpoa 
record*  Leiand  speaks  of  its  being,  when  he  saw  it,  in  a  state 
of  demolition,  and  adds  a  curious  circumstance,  respecting  the 
rocky  site,  on  which  it  stands,  via.  that  an  eagk  used  regularly 
every  year  tn  build  her  nest  there,  and  some  penK)Bs,  as  regularly 
attended  to  deprive  her  of  her  young :  but  the  robber  was  ne- 
cessitated to  shield  himself  from  the  retaliating  vengeance  of 
the  iiyured  bird,  by  having  his  head  protected  by  one  basket, 
while  he  was  lowered  down  for  the  purpose,  in  another  to  tha 
nest*. 

It  appears  from  the  massy  fragments  of  walls,  and  the  natara 
of  its  situation,  to  have  been  a  fortress  of  impregnable  strength. 
The  shape  was  oblong,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  suiMait 
of  the  hill;  which  is  so  precipitous  on  most  sides,  as  precludes 
approach  without  great  difficulty;  and  the  more  accessible 
part  was  defended  by  a  trench,  cut  through  the  solid  rock. 
Hie  length  was  about  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  by  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  breadth ;  and  within  were  two  wells  of 
water,  and  a  small  chapel,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  The 
materials  being  '^the  schistose,  stone  abounding  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood give  to  its  broken  towers,  and  tattered  fragments  of 
dilapidated  walls,  a  highly  picturesque  appearaiice ;  and  from 
the  very  conspicuous  situation  produces,  on  several  points  of 
the  compass,  a  striking  effect  in  the  surrounding  8cenery> 

LLANGOLLEN. 

Tiys  is  a  small  poor*lo6king  town,  consisting  of  a  few  nar- 
row  streets,  and  the  houses  being  built  of  dark  shaly  stone, 

gives 

•  Ititierarj,  Vol.  V.  p,  51. 
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gives  it  a  dingy  and  forbidding  aspect*.  But  being  a  tiao- 
jroughfare  on  the  great  Irish  roadj  and  situated  in  an  interesting 
spot,  it  is  enlivened  by  the  daily  passing  of  travellers;  and  occa^ 
lionally  enriched  by  the  influx  of  wealthy  strangers^  who  take 
up  their  temporary  abode  here,  to  visit  places  in  the  vicinity^ 
and  survey  the  beauties  of  its  celebrated  vale. 
.  The  objects  the  town  itself  presents  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able.   The  public  buildings  are  the  churchy  and  bridge. 

The  former  exhibiting  little  remarkable^  as  an  architec- 
tural structure,  contains  nothing  more  worthy  of  observation  to 
the  antiquary,  but  a  ridiculous  legendary  story,  respecting  its 
reputed  patron  saint,  Colien  who,  from  a  manuscript  life  of  him 
written  in  Welsh,  is  said  to  have  descended  by  his  mother's 
.side  from  Matholwch,  lord  of  Cwl  in  Ireland.  The  visitor 
however  will  be  repaid  for  a  walk,  to  the  elevated,  and  spacious 
churchyard,  which  flanked,  by  vast  mountains  in  the  back,  and 
side  screens,  with  the  river  rushing  violently  under  ihe  bridge, 
in  front,  overtopped  by  the  lof\y  hill,  on  which  stands  Diuas 
Bran,  afibrds  a  very  grand  and  pleasing  view. 

The  bridge,  erected  by  John  Trevor,  bishop  of  St.  Asapb, 
sometime  previous  to  \3o7,  he  having  died  in  that  year,  has 
been  classed  among  the  Tri  Thlws  Cj^mru,  or  the  three 
beauties  of  Wales.  But  the  situation  perhaps  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  form.  The  structure  has,  however,  exclusive  of 
the  age  in  which  it  wa:>  built  claims  to  attention  from  the  ob- 
server, upon  both  considerations.  It  consists  of  four  angular 
arches,  resting  upon  triangular  piers,  and  the  position  of  the 
former,  diiler  from  the  Ubual  mode  adopted  in  bridge-building; 
for  while  the  span  of  the  largest  doecj  not  exceed  twenty-eight 
feet,  the  smallest  two  occupy  the  central  portion.  The  river, 
except  in  times  of  flood,  generally  runs  only  under  one ;  where 
the  violence  of  its  waters  have  formed  a  deep  chasm  into  which 

they 


*  Fiom  the  Returns  made  under  the  p0|mla(i9n  ist,  the  uuiub«er  ol'  bosfCt 
wu  t69,  occufiitfd  by  lVtt7  luhttbitauU. 
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above  the  bridge. 
Built  in  a  place,  where  from  the  slippery  nature  of  the  rock, 
it  would  appear  impossible  to  obtain  a  solid  foundation  for 
fixing  a  base,  sufficient  to  withstand  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  resist  the  fury  with  which  it  has  frequently  been  asBailed ; 
the  permanency  proves  the  excellency  of  the  plan :  and  haa 
doubtless  produced  the  deservL'd  admiration. 

''  No  place  in  North  Wales,  it  has  been  obserred,  can  be 
found,  where  the  refined  lover  of  picturesque  scenes,  the  sen- 
limeutal,  or  the  romandc^  can  give  a  fuller  indulgence  to  his 
imagination.  No  place  abounds  more  with  various  rides,  or 
solemn  walks.  From  this  central  spot,  he  may  visit  the  seat 
of  Owen  Glyndwr^  and  the  fine  vallles  to  its  source  beyond  the 
great  Llyntegid;  or  pass  the  mountains  to  the  fertile  vale  of 
Clwyd  ;  or  make  the  tour  of  Wrexham ;"  and  embrace  the  va- 
ried objects  worthy  of  surveying,  or  contemplating  on  its  im- 

.  mediate  vicinity. 

Llangollen  Vale  or  more  properly  Gfyn-dtvrdwy  the  vale 
of  the  Dee,   has  been  a  subject  of  general  eulogium,  and  few 

.  sprkts,  of  equal  extent,  have  obtained  greater  celebrity,  both  to 
u  descriptive  and  an  historic  point  of  view* 

Bounded    by  lofty  mountains  on  each  side,  whose  features 

[.are  peculiarly  bold,  and  interspersed  with  prominent  kaoUs  ana 
swells,  which  take  a  tortuous  contour,  together  with  the  irre- 
gular direction  of  ilie  vale,  often  cut  by  collateral  openings; 
it  produces  a  continued  variety  of  landscape.  The  road,  form- 
ing  an  elevated  terrace,  enables  the  eye  to  have  a  command-* 
ing  view  of  the  passing  scenes,  which  presented  at  every  turn, 
are  almost  unequalled  in  richness,  combined  with  ao  much  ro- 
mantic beauty.  The  union  of  rich  meadows  and  arable  fields, 
that,  in  the  season,  seem  to  blend  the  verdant  beauties  with  th^ 
rich '  tints  of  golden  grain,'  while  dark  or  light  verdure  of  woods, 
skirting  the  base  of  the  hills,  finely  contrast  the  purple  hues  of 
iheir  slaty  summits;  and  the  whole,  enlivened  by  the  winding* 
of  the  Dee,  sporting  through  it,  in  whimsical  vagariesi  somc- 

2  0  limes 


les 
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times  flowing  irt  gentle  meanders,  at  other*  burryififi^^ml 
rajyids.  over  the  numerous  le<iges  of  its  rocky  channel  running 
parallel  across,  or  diagonal  to  the  stream;  producfc  a  direr^ty 
of  combinations,  that  cannot  fail  to  interestp  and  gratify  th& 
notaries  of  taste,  and  arc  %v^ell  defienrmg  pictorial  representa*  ^ 
tion.  ^M 

PtAt  Newtdd,  near  Llangollen,  fitted  up  in  the  cottage 
ityle*  is  the  small  but  simply  elegant  residence  of  ladijf  Eleanor 
Butler,  and  Miss  Powtonby,  two  ladies,  allied  to  noble  Irish  fa* 
milles ;  and  who,  it  is  said,  had  the  courage  to  leave  the  world, 
'  when  in  ihc  meridian  of  youth  and  heawty,'  and  retreat '  from 
the  flowery,  but  fatal  paths  of  fanhionable  dissipation ;  and  U*  ^\ 
dwell  with  virtue,  innocence,  and  peace,  in  the  retired  shades  ^M 
of  Llangollen  vale/  They  do  not,  however,  live  ia  tlie  con- 
ventual seclusion  here  represented.  They  visit  the  first 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  reciprocally  visited  by 
them ;  exclusive  of  the  numbers  of  genteel  and  literary  charac^ 
lers,  who  experience  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  taste  and 
trudition,  displayed  in  the  grounds,  and  apartments  of  Pits 
Newydd, 

Llandysilio  II%ll,  the  scat  of  Thomas  Jones  Esq.  is  a  hand- 
ioftie  brick-built  btructure,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  ad- 
vanced wings,  comprising  several  apactous  rooms.    The  site* 
ati^^  is,  however,  loo  flat  for  the  house  to  have  had  an  advas«l 
^tageous  effect.    Yet,  standing  upon  the  hanks,  where  the  river  ' 
riakes  Si>me  of  its  most  capricious  turns,   the  back  groand 
mountains,  whose  bases  are  well  clothed  with  wood,  and  thd  j 
iide  ftcrecn  a  narrow  romantic  valley,  winding  between  hills,  1 
which  bound  a  small  tract  fertile  in  corn  and  grass,  the  whotoj 
prets«nta  a  pleasing  group  of  scenery. 

SvcuAiNT,  though  scarcely  remaining  in  vestiges,  eUarn  pe» 
riore  ruina;,  should  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  observant  tra- 
veller*   It  wa^  the  patrimonial  seat  of  a  former  Hampden  in  htel 
counwy^s  caute  :  a  roan  whose  character,  had  it  been  lefl  to  be 
drawn  by  a  Clarendon,  would  have  been  summed  up  in  t 
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few  words,  ''  he  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  iongoe  to  penuadey 
end  a  heart  to  execate  any  mischief/'    Owbn  Gltndwe*. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Dee,  about  three  miles  fromUangoI* 
len,  upon  the  rising  slope  of  one  of  those  finely  wood-clad 
hills,  which  here  environ  both  sides  of  the  river,  rtands, 

Brynkinallt,  lately  new  fronted,  and  gotklcised,  formerly 
a  large  brick  mansion,  has  the  monotony  of  its  features  relieved 
by  the  elevated  site,  and  surrounding  plantations.  It  was  built 
by  the  father  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  through  marriage  it  descended 
to  the  Hills,  in  which  family  it  remains,  bejng  the  property  of 
Arthur  Hill,  baron  Dungannm  a  representatiTe  of  the  Trevors. 

Sir  John  Trevor  was  a  highly  distinguished,  and  most  ex- 
centric  character.  Having  been  bred  to  the  law,  he  attained 
to  some  of  its  eminent  honours,  and  consequent  emoluments.' 
He  held  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolld,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  second,  and  was  so  enterprising  and  unpopular,  as 
to  have  the  disgraceful  compliment  paid  him,  of  being  the  de-* 
signated  successor  in  the  chancellorship  to  Jefferia,  provided 
that  infamous  judge  could  have  been  af}*ected  by  any  conscien-* 
tious  scruples.  Trevor  therefore  remained  at  the  Rolls,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  succeeding  reign:  when  king  William 
found  it  expedient,  to  have  recourse  to  the  abilities  of  Trevor  ; 
who  was  made  for  the  purpose,  first  lord  commissioner  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  privy  counsellor.  Under 
both  monarchs  he  had  been  speaker  of  the  parliament,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  latter,  he  gave  a  very  glaring  testimony,  that 
if  stratagem,  duplicity  and  political  charlatanry,  are  desirable, 
excellencies,  the  royal  distinctions  had  not  been  misplaced. 
What  was  said  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  reported  of  Trevor, 
that  he  was  first,  who  by  purchasing  or  unduly  influencing 

2  O  2  vote* 

*  This  place  is  sitantcd  in  a  spot,  anciently  included  in  a  comot,  still  re- 
taining the  name  of  Glyn-dwrdwy ;  but  as  in  modern  division^^it  hot  been 
stated  to  belong  to  Merionetlnhirt,  a  more  particular  account  is  referable  to 
a  description  of  that  couatjr,  See  Inland's  Itineraiy,  Vol  V.  p.41,  and  Pen- 
■attt*sTo«r'i,Vdi.II.p.f. 
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votes  with  money,  or  oflices«  obtained  from  the  court,  was  tbU 
to  manage  a  party  in  the  house*     WUether  he  were  juj^tly  cn- 
Utled  to  this  badge  of  disgrace,  or  not,  has  been  questioned ;  but 
another  transaction,  consonant    with  the  same  lax  system  of 
moralsj  most  unequivocally  stamps  the  infamy  of  his  character. 
In  the  year  1694-5  he  suffered  expulsion  for  receiving  a  bribt 
of  a  thousand  guineas  from  the  coffers  of  tlie  metropolis,  as  an 
inducement,  for  his  endeavouring  to  expedite  the   passing  the 
Orphan  Bill ;  a  work  of  mercy,   he  ought  solely  to  have  per- 
formed from  the  superior  motives  of  duty  and   compassion* 
The  sudden  prorogation  of  the  sessions  quashed  an  intended 
impeachment,  and  the  delinquent  ei^caped  its  consequences,  by 
merely  sufiering  the  disgrace,  and  compulsion   of  officially 
putting  the    mortifying  question,    *'   That  Sir  John    Trevor^ 
■p^aker  of  the  house,  by  receiving  a  gratuity  from  the  city, 
&c«  &c.  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.^    Such 
an  escape,  and  such  a  record  upon  the  parliamentary  jottniab# 
should  have  been  a  beacon  against  all  bribery  and  corruption 
in  succeeding  times. 

The   character   of  Trevor   was  harshne5«,  bordering  upon 
settled  severity  :  and  his  countenance  exemplified  it  by  stroftg 
phisiognomick  marks.     He  had  a  very  disagreeable  cast  on  his 
eyes,  which  led  the  wits  to  observe,  on  the  detection  of  his 
criminal  conduct,  that  justice  was  blind;  '  but  bribery   only 
squinted*.     An  anecdote  related  of  him,  at  once  discovers  con- 
summate canity,  and  detestable  meanness  |  and  had  it  not  been 
coupled  with  other  traits  of  cruelty  towards  his  sister's  son^ 
other  relatives,  would  not,  perhaps,  in  biographical  Memokc 
have  found  place  for  insertion*     *'  Among  his  other  virtue^ 
observes  Mr,  Yorke,  Trevor  was  an  economist.     He  had  dined 
by  himself  one  day  at  the  Roll«»  ami  was  drinking  his  wina 
quietly,  when  his  cousin  Roderic  Llojd  was  unexpectedly  in- 
troduce 
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•  An  cxcctJent  cngmvins  U  given  in  York©**  Rovai  Tribw,  hy  W.  Bo«d, 
ifeer  m  drawing  bj  J*  Allen,  from  »  ponniit  »tjll  pr«aenred  »t  BrjnkmtUt 
Me  ii  repmeitttd  at  ittUng  in  hJs  robei,  b»  Maitcr  of  the  Rolh* 
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ed  to  him  from  a  side  door,  '  You  rastal,^  said  Trevor 
to  the  servant,  and  so  you  have  brought  my  cousin  Roderic 
Lloyd  Esquire^  Prothonotary  of  North  Wales,  Marshal  to  baron 
Price,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth,  up  my  back  stairs.  Take  my 
cousin  Roderic  Lloyd  Esquire^  prothonotary  of  North  Wales> 
marshal  to  baron  Price  and  so  forth  and  so  forth ;  take  him  in* 
stantly  back  down  my  hack  stairs,  and  biing  him  wp  my  front 
stairs/  Roderic  in  vain  remonstrated,  and  whilst  he  was  con- 
veying down  one,  and  up  the  other  stairs,  his  Honor  removed 
the  bottle  and  glass/*     Sir  Hugh  Trevor  died  in  the  year  1696*. 

CaiaK  a  large  village,  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  limestone  hill, 
in  the  mtd^t  ofcoal  and  lime  works,  with  other  concerns,  is  a  place 
of  some  busiJiess,  and  wears  llie  appearance  of  a  considerable 
town.  In  the  churchyard  are  seven  aged  y^ews,  that  well  accord 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  place-  This  spot  has  obtained  much 
celehrityt,  from  having  had  in  its  vicinity  a  castellated  man- 
sion, long  th£  residence  of  the  distinguished  family  of  the 
JUjfddleijims,  to  the  memory  of  which  are  several  monuments 
erected  in  the  church ;  the  best  executed  of  which  is  one  for 
Sir  nomas f  a  distinguished  parliamentarian  partisan,  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  his  lady  of  the  Napier  family  of  Luton. 

Chibk  Castle  in  the  line  of  Offa's  dyke,  about  a  mile 
from  the  village,  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
fortress,  called  Caste  1 1  Crogcn.  The  present  structure,  how- 
ever^ is  not  of  recent  date,  having  been  erected  in  the  time  of 

2  0  3  Edward, 

•  Rojfsl  Tribes,  p.  109.  It  U  said,  thit  Tbomd*  L\<^yd,  lii«  nef^fiew,  being 
bred  to  the  law,  and  m  favourite  pleader  at  the  Chancery  bar,  whcie  hi* 
tincte  w&a  commU^mner^  r<*ceivcd  aucb  pointed  fuiimiidvcrsiau  from  blm, 
tliat  made  ntentaJ  impression^  suflicieul  to  occasion  bit  death  at  a  premature 

f  Mr*  Binglej  makes  a  mLsnamcr^  when  be  ataiea  that  Dr*  Sttchevcrdt 
^hose  bisiorj  a^urds  a  atiikitig  iii&tance  of  ibc  foUy  and  m«dne>s  of  pnrty^ 
txaliing  ati  obscure  mdividuaJ,  possessed  but  of  moderate  talents,  to  tb« 
gfcateu  height  of  populmitjt  was  vicar  gf  this  place.  It  was  to  the  living 
ofSelatttffh  a  b«rteficc  iu  the  gift  of  a  private  gentleman,  and  not  like  Cbirk^ 
part  of  episcopal  patronage,  that  tlic  high^cbaicb  meteor  and  pa;ty*toQl 
tcclcsiastje^  was  inducted  ia  the  ycat  170?* 
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Edward  the  first,  by  Kogcr  Mortimer,  to  uihin^ 

ted,  the  king  had  grinU'd  the  uaited  lordship  of  Ctiirk  Mid 
Nanheudw^'.  Through  Yaryitig  dr,scent«  and  fortane,  it  bfe» 
ramtf  the  property  of  lord  Si,  John  of  i?/c/jf>,  whose  son  sold  il 
ia  the  }ear  1595  to  sir  Thomas  Myddleioa  knU  afterwsfdi 
mayor  of  London.  In  this  turoUy  it  still  cotitiniies^  by  the 
female  side,  and  in  marriage  right  is  the  conjoint  property,  and 
respective  residence  of  Mn  Myddleton  Biddulpb,  and  tb^  haotm 
Mr.  West 

*    In  the  time  of  Charles  the  firsts  its  owner  sir  Thomas  Myd*l 
dleton,  then  member  for  Denbigh,  haTing-  declared   bioisell 
decidedly  against  the  royal  cause,  the  king  by  an  order,  datedl 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  164*^,  commanded  Robert  Ellyce,  cobnelj 
of  an  infantry  re^ment,  to  obtain  possession  of  Chirk  castle;] 
and   after  paying  up   hi^   regiment  \Yith  the  money,  arising  J 
from  any  valuables,  he  might  find  there,  to  deliver  it  v^  M 
the  previously  appointed  governor.  Sir  Thomas  Ilanmer;  anf 
ofiicer  who  had  obtained  much  military  experience,  by  servin 
on  the  continent,  under  the  far-famed  Gustavus  Adolpbtis»  kin 
of  Sweden.     Sir  Thomas  Myddleton  was  near  sixty  years  of 
age,  when  lie   look  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  parUameut,  on  | 
vhich  occasion  he  was  appointed  serjeant- major-genera  I  to  thai 
forces,  and  &rst  distinguished  himself  with  Sir  William  6rere*J 
['tonj^in  Ihc  yi/ar  16i3,  by  the  reduction  of  Holt  castle.     Aflerl 
[Several  brilliant  exploits,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House^  hii  name  appears  in  1648,  among  tlie  seclude 
I  members;  and  had  been  obliged  for  contumacy  to  enter  into  i 
I  recogaiaance  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  Ibrfeited,  if  he 
[.should  gtv«»  or  cause  to  be  giieti,  the  smade&t  molei^tion 
governmtm.     Before,  or  afli^r  this,  be  must  have  obtained  i 
possession  of  his  patrimony  at  Chirk,     For  in  1C59,  having 
in   consort    with    air    George   Booth,    too    precipitately   dc^ 
elartd  in  favour  of  Charles^  the  secomrs  return  to  the  throiiC|| 
the  trees  in  his   park  were  cut  down,  and   the   timber  soK 
His  cattle  was  besieged   and  taken  by  the  troops  under  Ibfl 
command  of  general  Lambert,  and  on  the  redditioOj  one  sidtJ 
5  U]«|- 
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that  had  been  quit«  demolislied,  with  other  damages,  \v^r«  • 
quickly  repaired  at  the  enormous  es^pence  of,  it  is  stated, 
eighty  thousand  pounds.    He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty,  in  the  year  1666,  haying  survived  his  son,  who  had  been 
created  a  baronet  at  the  Restoration. 

Leland  thus  notices  the  place,  as  it  appeared  in  his  time. 
''  There  is  on  a  smaul  hille  a  mighty  large  and  strong  castel, 
with  dyvers  towers,  a  late  welle  repayred.  by  ^yr  Wylliam 
Standeley«  the  yerle  of  Darby's  brother*/'  • 

The  style  of  the  building  partaking  both  of  the  castle  and 
snansion,  is  of  a  square  form,  having  the  angles  strengthened 
with  four  prodigiously  clumsey  bastion-like  towers,  and  each 
surmounted  by  a  small  turret.  The  gateway  in  front,  through 
a  fifth  massy  tower,  gives  entrance  to  a  quadrangular  court 
yard,  consisting  of  an  area  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet  lung,  by 
one  hundred  broad;  rcmnd  which  kre  ranged  the  difierei^ 
apartments;  and  the  eastern  side  is  ornamented  by  a  hand; 
Bome  colonaded  piazza.  The  principal  of  these  are  a  saloon, 
drawing  room,  &c.  ^c.  a  picture  gallery  one  hundred  feet 
long,  and  twenty  two  wide,  comprising  a  large  collection  of 
paintings,  principally  portraits :  many  of  which  are  well  exe* 
cuted ;  and  irom  being  works  of  celebrated  masters,  as  well.iip 
handmaids  to  Biography,  are  highly  valuable. 

Among  the  former,  a  landscape  marino-piece  is  usually 
pointed  out,  to  excite  risibility :  the  painter,  a  foreign  artist* 
having  introduced  by  licentia  pictoria,  the  sea,  studded  with 
ships,  into  a  professed  representation  of  an  inland  waterfall ! 
Among  the  latter  is  one  of  the  famous  military  character,  sir 
Thomas  Myddleton,  already  noticed,  who  is  represented  clad 

2  0  4  in 

*  Itinerary  Vol.  V.  p.  34.  Tbii  was  the  unfortunate  Sir  -  Williftm  St^d* 
\tj,  who  possesied  it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  after  he 
had  hj  his  exertions  at  theT  battle  of  Bosworth-iicld,  aided  to  place  Henry 
the  teventh  on  the  throne,  was  ungratefolly  executed,  and  the  property  oon- 
finated  by  his  rapacious  master.  Henry  the  eighth  granted  it  together  with 
Hell,  to  hii  iUegitimite  ion.  Henry  FiUroy,  dale  of  BiebiMmd  and  8»> 
Beraet. 
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in  armour  j  and  characteristic  of  the  cositime  of  the  times,  wiih 
a  grey  beard  and  long  Mack  hair.  Another  of  the  grtuxi  dukr 
qf  Ormond,  who  Elled  the  highest  offices  under  goTcmmeiit 
with  unsullied  reputation^  and  was  one  of  the  brightest  or- 
naments in  the  corrupt  reign  of  Charles  the  second.  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgeman,  another  Tirtuoua  character  in  a  vicious 
age.  At  tht  rtstoration  he  was  made  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
custody  of  which  he  lo"?!  in  the  year  165^,  by  refusing  to  aflfix 
it  to  the  king*8  insidious  declarationj  for  general  liberty  of 
conscience  in  retigiotis  matters.  He  is  drawn  in  his  robes,  and 
represented  in  lank  dishevelled  hair**^.  Beside  this  is  placed 
that  of  his  second  wife,  lady  Bridgeraan.  Another  represents 
the  ill-famed  countesa  of  Warwick,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Myddleton,  dowager  to  Edward  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Addison. 
By  her  inordinate  conduct,  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  some  irregularities,  that  clouded  the  fair  sun  shine  of  his 
justly  merited  fame,  and  to  have  contributed  to  shorten  a  life 
that  was  estimable,  because  highly  valuable  to  society. 

Though  situated  on  an  cminencej  and  the  surrounding  part  of 
the  ktioll  devoid  of  trees,  so  as  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
elevation  and  exposure,  yet  it  wears  a  heavy  appearance^  and 
wants  additional  magnitude,  to  give  it  grandeur  of  cllect*  It  can 
however  boast  what  few  houses  in  the  island  can,  that  it  com- 
mands a  most  elegant  and  varied  extent  of  view,  into  setcniecn 
counties. 

During  the  desperate  struggles  of  Cambria  to  recover  her 
independence,  the  vicinity  of  Chirk  in  the  year  1164  was  the 
theatre  of,  ptTlmps^  the  most  sanguinary  battle,  ever  fought 
between  the  English  and  the  Welsh.  The  successes  of  Rhys^ 
prince  of  South  Wales,  against  the  Flemings  and  Normans;  ei|- 
couraged  the  other  princes  in  the  north,  to  make  another  bold 

attemi^t 


•  An  eogTavijig 
Roynl  Tribes, 


from  this  picture,  by  W«  Bondj  ftccotnptuiea  York«*i 
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«ttempt  to  shake  off  the  galling  yoke  of  extraneoas  tyranny; 
and  stimulated  them  to  hope,  that  similar  good  fortune  would 
crown  their  endeavours. 

"  And  therefore  as  soon  as  the  time  of  year  for  action  was 
advanced,  David  son  of  Owen,  Prince  of  North  Wales  fell  upon 
Flintshire,  which  pertained  to  the  king  of  England ;  and  carry* 
ing  off  ail  the  people  and  cattle  with  him,  brought  them  to 
Dyffrin  Clwyd,  otherwise  Ruthyn  land.    King  Henry  under- 
standing this,  gathered  together  his  forces,  and  with  all  speed 
marched  to  defend  both  his  subjects  and  towns  from  the  incur* 
sions  and  depredations  of  the  Welch.    Being  come  to  Ruth" 
Ian,  and  encamped  there  three  days,  he  quickly  perceived  h^ 
could  do  no  great  matter  by  reason  that  his  army  was  noi 
«ufficiently  numerous;  and  therefore  he  thought  it  more  ad- 
viseable  to  return  back  to  England,  and  to  augment  his  forces, 
before  he  should  attempt  any  thing  against  the  Welch.     And 
accordingly  he  levied  the  most  chosen  men  throughout  all  his 
dominions  of  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Gascoin,  and  Gwien  ; 
besides  those  succours  from  Flanders  and  Britain ;  and  then  set 
forward  for  North  Wales,  purposing  to  destroy  without  mercy 
every  living  thing  he  could  possibly  meet  with ;  and  being  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Croes  Oswalt,  called  Oswestry,  he  encamped 
there.     On  the   other  side,  prince  Owen,  and  his  brother  Cad- 
waladar,  with  all  the  strength  of  North  Wales;  prince  Rhys; 
with  those  of  South  Wales ;  Owen  Cyfeilioc  and  Madawc  ap 
Meredith  with  all  the  power  of  Powis ;  the  two  sons  of  Ma* 
dawc  ap  Ednerih  with  the  people  living  betwixt  the   rivers  of 
Severn  and  Wye,  met  together,  and   pitched  their  camp  at 
Corwen  in  Edeyrneon,  intending  unanimously  to  defend  theit 
country  against  the  king  of  England.     King  Henry  understand- 
ing that  they  were   so  near,   was  very  desirous  to  come  to 
battle;  and  to  that  end  he  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ceireoc*,  causing   all  the  woods  thereabouts  to  be  cut  down, 

for 

*  Thit  is  commonly  called  tlie  battle  of  Crogeii,  a  term  not,  as  erroncou»Ijf 
ftated,  med  in  contempt  or  derision  of  the  Welsh,  for  tlie  English  evidently 
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*  fear  of  atiy  tfo^bashm^iit  lorkiogtbereio^and  for  aifored^^r 
itM^ect  of  ibe  enen^y.    Bujt  some  of  tbe  Welch  took  ad^^* 
ge  of  this  opportunity,  who  being  well  acquainted  wUl^  the 
p^tssage,  without  tb^  knowledge  of  their  officers^  fell  upon  the 
lying's  guard,  where  ail  the  pikemen  were  posted ;  and  after  a 
Jiot  skiroiish,  several  were  slain  on  both  sides.    Bi^.ia  fine, 
t  king  won  the  passage^  and  so  marched  on  to  the  mountain 
I  Berwyn*  where  he  lay  some  time,  without  any  hostility  on 
ither  side,  both  armies  standing  in  fear  of  each  other.    The 
glish  kept  the  open  plains^  and  were  afraid  to  be  entrapfited 
tbe  streights  and  narrow  passages;  and  the  Welch  ofk  the 
ner  band  watched  the  advantage  of  the  place,  and  observed 
\  English  so  narrowly,  that  neither  forage  or  Tictl^lk  oonU 
iS  to  the  king's  camp.    And  what  angmei^ed  the  TJ^iamty  of 
English  army,  there  happened  to  £iill  such  a  raiii,  that 
;htily  disturbed  their  encampment,  in  so  much  th^  Ih^ 
tiers  could  scarcely  stand,  for  the  disadvantage  of  those  slip— 
f  hills.    But  in  the  end  king  Henry  was  forced  to  dec^p, 
her  a  very  considerable  loss  of  men  and  ammunitioiv  be- 
£»  the  great  charges  of  this  expedition,  was  compelled  to 
return  back  to  England.     Bat  to  express  the  great  dissatis^- 
lion  he  entertained  of  this  enterprize,  in  a  great  fnry  he  plucked 
put  the  eyes*  of  the.  hostages,  which  he  had  some  time  afprc 
received  from  the  Welch;  which  were  Rhys  and  Cadwalbon, 
Ibe  sons  of  Owen  prince  of  North  Wales>  and  Cynric  and  Me- 
redith 

snemt  Co  express  by  it«  animostty  or  the  desire  of  rerenge ;  in  this  engifo- 
uoentj  wbere  Henry  was  so  completely  defeated,  and  forced  with  difficulty 
lb  inake  a  disastrous  retreat.  Many  of  the  English  slain  on  the  dire  occasioa 
were  bnried  in  Offa's  dyke,  and  the  part,  still  allusive  to  the  event  atiil  re* 
tabs  the  appellation  of  Adwy*r  Bcddau,  or  the  pass  of  the  graves. 

•  «*  Obses  ab  Henrico  capcatus  rege  secundo/' 

PBNTAncniA. 
'    In  revenge  for  the  disappointment  he  here  met,  the  king  had  reconrse  to 
this  dastardly  and  ineffectual  mode  of  retaliatioB.    But  barbarity  Co  lio»- 
toges  was  not  esteemed  a  crime,  nor  Ksrcely  a  disgrace,  ia  those  «^  of 
teiined  croelty. 
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redith  the  sons  of  Rhys  of  Soiith  Wales.  Some  writc^  that  in 
assailing  of  a  bridge,  the  king  was  in  no  small  danger  of  his 
life;  one  of  the  Welch  having  aimed  directly  at  him,  was  like 
to  pierce  him  through  the  body,  had  not  Hubert  dc  Clare, 
constable  of  Colchester,  who  perceived  the  arrow  a  coming 
thrust  himself  betwixt  the  king  and  it,  though  to  the  loss  of 
hid  own  life*."  Lord  Lyttleton  places  this  event,  as  having 
happened  at  the  siege  of  Bridgenorth ;  but  the  Welsh  histo- 
rians formerly  state,  that  the  theatre  of  the  battte  was  in  the 
▼icinity  of  Chirkf. 

The  Ellesmere  canal  in  its  line  near  Chirk,  passes  across  a 
(deep  narrow  valley,  where  the  engineer  to  avoid  the  hindrance 
to  boats,  that  would  have  been  occasioned  by  immense  double 
locks,  and  the  expences  that  would  have  been  incurred  by  the 
circuitous  route,  necessary  to  find  a  level  in  such  an  irregular 
country ;  had  recourse  to  another  method,  for  conducting  the 
water  across  the  bottom,  viz.  an  aqueduct.  This  consists  often 
circular  arches,  resting  upon  pyramidal  peers  of  stone,  and 
which,  when  separately  viewed,  must  be  considered  as  a  great 
work,  and  reflecting  credit  upon  both  those  who  planned,  and 
those  who  executed  it.  But  the  engineer  had  not  proceeded 
in  an  horizontal  direction,  far,  before  he  had  to  encounter, 
from  similar  causes,  toiifoUI  more  formidable  difficulties,  which 
to  surmount,  seemed  to  baffle  skill  and  defy  ingenuity.  A  still 
deeper  ravine  presented  itself,  through  which  the  river  Dee 
rolls  its  foaming  waters  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  This  the 
canal  must  be  taken  athwart,  or  from  obstacles  that  would 
deter  procedure,  the  concern  be  abandoned  to  its  fate ;  and  the 
conductor  be  placed  on  the  shelf  of  oblivion.  He  however 
took  courage,  enlarged  his  views,  and  like  the  celebrated  Brind- 
A^,  determined  to  erase  from  his  nomenclature  the  offensive 
term,  impossibility.  Recourse  was  had  to  another  aqueduct, 
ppon  a  grander  scale,  and  more  extended  plan. 

PofU 

•Wynne's  Hist,  of  Wales,  p.  189. 
f  Hist,  of  Henry  the  second* 


Pent  $f  C^MsyUie,  Aqutdudp  a  wonderful  effort  of  Ingei 
eoiHrivance,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  the  iucakubblt;  capa- 
bility of  human  energies^  when  wielded  by  science^  and  sup- 
ported by  po^ver,  lies  a  short  distance  out  of  the  Llangellen  and 
Kuabou  road.  The  aqueduct,  m  length  988  feet,  cormsU  of  19 
arches^  each  forty-five  in  ibe  span,  with  the  addition  of  10 
feel  6  inches  of  iron  worker  in  continuation,  at  each  eniia^H 
The  supporting  piers  are  stone,  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  mea»^" 
curing  at  the  base  21  feet  by  10  wide ;  but  diminishing  up- 
wards to  12  feet,  by  7  at  lop  ;  and  their  height  is  116  feeu 
Over  this  immense  arcade  is  extended  a  trough,  or  large  opeiL^ 
caisiion,  made  of  cast  iron,  1 1  feet  8  inches  broad,  by  whi^ 
the  water  of  the  canal  is  conveyed  over  the  river  lOOT  feet 
the  opposite  level.  Two  iron  plates  are  screwed  togeth^ 
from  centre  to  centre,  of  each  arch;  and  along  one  side 
the  caxiali  is  a  towing  path  i  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  bao^ 
some  iron  balustrade,  as  a  defence  for  man  and  horse. 

The  elevation  collectively  will  stand  thus, 

Feet  Inch, 

Height  of  piers........,, 116        0 

Depth  of  trough,  cii  caisson. -.     5         6 

Height  of  balustrade..............     4         7 


Total  height  from  the  surface  of  the  Dee 


136 


1 


On  the  centre  arch  is  the  following  inscriptioa : 

**  Tho  nubility  and  gcntrjjT  of 

ihe  adjacvQt  couiitiei 

iLftving  utiited  their  cflbrti  with 

tbe  great  Gommercial  mterc«t  of  tbts  countTy« 

in  crtrftUag  an  tntercour»c  and  umou,  bctwtco 

£nglftnd  and  North  W«let 

liy  a  oavigiit»(e  comfuuuicaticin  of  \ht  three  liven, 

Severn,  Dee,  and  I^Icrsey, 

fbr  die  mntuiil  beaefit  of  agriculture  and  trade, 

raustrd  tIjQ  first  stone  ol'  tl)i&  aqnodacC  of 

Po?»t  CvSBYtLTf* 
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to  be  laid,  on  tiie  tSCh  day  of  July,  MDCCXCV. 

wbcB  Biduurd  Bliddloton  of  Chirk,  Eaqniroi  If.  P. 

one  of  the  originel  patroni  of  the 

Ellesmere  canal, 

was  lord  of  this  manor, 

and  in  the  reign  of  our  lOTereign 

George  the  third. 

When  the  equity  of  the  lawa  and 

the  security  of  property, 

promoted  the  general  welfare  of  the  uationj 

while  the  arts  and  Kiences  flourished 

by  hb  patronage,  and 

the  conduct  of  civil  life,  was  improred 

by  his  example*." 

'  In  the  yicinity  of  Chirk  are  several  paper  manafactories,  the 
Cciriog  supplying  abundance  of  water,  for  giving  motion  to 
the  necessary  machinery;  where  paper  is  made  of  divert 
qualities,  from  the  coarsest  wrapping,  to  the  finest  vrriting. 
Coals  also  are  found  in  abundance,  and  numerous  pits  are  open ; 
in  the  adjacent  district  there  are  quarries  of  excellent  stone* 
The  traveller  will  be  gratified  at  almost  every  step  in  the 
highly  romantic  road  from  Chirk  to  Ruabon,  but  at  Newbridge 
his  attention  will  be  pointedly  arrested,  whichever  way  he 
turns  his  eyes,  on  either  side  the  road«  '  About  a  hundred 
yards  above  the  bridge,  such  a  scene  presents  itself,  that  with 
the  pencil  of  a  Claude,  might  be  sketched  in  an  autumnal  even* 
ing,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  landscapes  the  eye  perhapg 
«ver  beheld.     The  river  dashes  along  its  rugged  bed,  and  the 

rocky 

*  A  good  view  of  this  aqueduct  forms  a  print  of  ji  large  size,  engraved  in 
«qua  tinta  by  F.  Juka,  from  an  original  drawing  by  Mr,  John  Parry,  of  Bryn 
yf  Fynnon,  near  Wrexham,  was  published  in  1806.  For  shewing  the  struc- 
ture, the  station  taken  was  evidently  a  judicioas  one;  bat  to  have  made  the 
drawing  more  picturesque,  one  lower  down,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
viver,  would  have  been  more  advantageous,  as  it  would  have  enabled  the 
delineator  to  have  exhibited  between  the  piers,  in  the  back  ground.  Font  y 
Cytsy<<e,  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Dt e,  consisUiig  of  int  wide 
•rcbet  with  its  concomitant  scenery. 


T^EKUfdllSlltKt* 

yboiikvdttf  with  umbrageous  wood^  cast  a'datkening  Aade 

a  thessr^am,  wherc^  the  sombre  green  of  the  oak^  with  Vll 

different  hues  of  the  ash/the  e]m,  and  hazel,  intermingle; 

these  again  diversified  by  tints  of  yellow,  brown,  and 

/Dj  so  peBsiTcly  pleasing, in  the  fell  of  the  year,  produce  a 

most    beauitful    variegaticm*     A    few    cottages  beyond  the 

bridge,  i>vith  the  smoke,  tinged  by  the  rays  of  a  setting  8un> 

while  tim  distant  mouintains  are  dyed  with  parple,  by  his  de« 

cliniog  light,  add  additional  effect  to  scenery,  at  all  times  poe- 

sessed  of  inter esling  charms. 

Rlubonj  or  Rhhmbon,  a  small  neat  village,  situated  upon  a 
hill,  where  tlie  roads  from  Oswestry  and  Llangollen  to  Wrez* 
ham  coaleHce»  obtaltt^  notice  from  the  seat  and  park  immedi* 
ately  adjaceiu  by  Uie  auspices  of  whose  owners  it'  origjiidly 
arose,  and  iindir  ^^hostf  fostering  protection  it  still  oon^M$ 
fijoying  ako  the  :tdditional  ad?antage  of  several  genteel  re- 
lets is  tits  vicinity. 

a  ichapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  communion  table  i»tik 
•hmmt  tomb,  on  which  Ive  two  recumbent  figures ;  the  one  repiv 
centing  a  man  clad  in  armour,  his  head  on  an  helmet^  with  a 
collar  marked  S.  S;  and  the  other,  of  a  female  resting  on  a 
mantle.  At  the  feet  a  lion  couchunt  with  the  figure  of  a  monk 
Bitting  on  it,  reclining  his  head  on  one  hand.  The  sides  are 
decorated  with  small  weeping  figures,  and  angels  presenting 
shields,  once  charged  with  arms  that  are  now  defaced.  Round 
the  edge  of  the  sarcophagus,  a  Latin  inscription  informs  the 
reader,  that  it  commemorates  John  ap  Elis  Ej/ton,  Esq.  who 
died  in  1526,  and  Elizabeth  Calflei/,  his  wife,  who  died  in  1524. 
The  church  is  worthy  every  traveller's  notice,  from  the  neat 
order  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  as  containing  monuments  that 
surprise,  because  the  varied  display  of  the  sculptor's  art,  ths 
'  storied  urn  and  animated  bust,'  are  not  expected  to  be  found 
in  a  remote  country  parish,  like  this. 

He  was  an  esquire  by  creation,  as  the  collar  with  the  initials 
on^the.  statue  demonstrate,  and  consequently  enrolled  in  the 
ibiirth  ckss  of  honorial  armigeri^  denominated^  white  ^pun. 

The 


TbeceremoDy  used  on  making  these,  vmB,  Ibat  die  King  pni 
about  the  neck  of  the  candidate  a  silyer  collar  of  concatenated 
esses,  and  at  the  same  Ume  conferred  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  silver 
spurs ;  whence  the  name  of  the  order.  Thb  was  one  of  five 
species  under  the  ancient  generic  term,  esquire.  Those  wereflrs^ 
such  as  were  elected  for  attending  on  the  king's  person,  called 
esquires  of  the  body ;  second  the  eldest  sons  of  knights ;  third, 
younger  sons  of  the  eldest  sons  of  barons,  and  others  possessing 
higher  noble  rank ;  fourth,  the  White'Spurf,  raised  to  the  dignity 
by  creation ;  and  fifth,  esquires  of  etiquette,  but  not  of  precedence, 
viz.  those  ranking  as  such,  from  the  honour  attached  to  office, 
or  acquire  the  title  by  serving  the  Prince  in  any  worshipful 
calling.  The  latter  was  only  a  personal  and  temporary  dis- 
tincUon;  but  the  honorary  title  of  white-spurs  was  heredi- 
tary; and  descended  to  the  heir  male  of  the  &mjly  in  which  ii 
bad  been  once  enjoyed.*  * 

Several  handsome  monuments  are  commemorative  of  the  fisuni- 
lies  of  yiTilliams,  and  Wynn  ;  among  which  one  on  the  north  side 
•f  the  church,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attentive  observaUon* 
It  is  a  magnificent  one  for  the  first  Sir  H'^^cUkin  IVUUams  fVynn, 
whose  virtues  are  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  popularity  still  lives  on  the  annals  of  fame,  and 
who  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  September  26th,  1749.  He 
is  represented  as  a  fine  athletic  person,  standing  in  a  graceful 
attitude,  clad  in  a  loose  robe,  and  his  bands  outspread,  as 
though  in  the  act  of  addressing  an  assembly.  Beneath^  on  one 
side  is  a  male  figure,  the  likeness  of  his  son;  and  on  the  other 
a  female,  the  likeness  of  his  daughter :  both  kneeling,  with 
th^ir  hands  placed  on  their  breasts,  expressive  of  a  lamenting 
posture.  The  opposite  chastcness  of  the  conception,  devoid  of  all 
heterogeneous  and  superfluous  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  exquisite  art,  displayed  in  the  execution;  evince  that  the 
•culptor,  exerted  the  utmost  eiforts  of  his  art :  nor  .will  this  work 
of  Bysbrac^,  disdain  competition  with  the  admired  monaments 

he 

*  See  Prince's  Worthies  of  I>efoai 
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ht  erected  for  the  Doke  of  Marlborough  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ; 
the  one  placed  at  Blenheim^  and  the  other  in  Wefltmmster  AIf 
bey.  An  elegant  Latin  inacription,  the  composition  of  the  late 
-Br.  King»  of  St  Mary  Hall>  Oxford,  commencing  ^    - 

AdSIATORI  LtBIATATIt   FVBLICJK 

H.  S.  E. 
Watxin  Williams  Wtkn,  Baronettvs—- 

aaamerates  in  eloquent  detail,  his  mental  abilities,  social  qnali- 
ties,  and  private  and  public  virtues ;  among  which  latter,  his 
love  of  political  freedom,  and  his  strenuous  ardor,  exerted  in  its 
defence,  extorted  the  reverence  of  parliament,  and  obtained 
him  the  gratitude  of  his  country :  so  that  the  eulogiumis  as  just, 
'as  it  is  elegantly  expressed,  **  Postquam  vero  et  ipse  de  Re- 
publica  Goepit  dispntare,  et  libertatis  patrocinium  ac  defen- 
sionem  suscipere,  incredibilem  animi  magnitudinem,  atque  ejus 
constantiam  Omnes  ita  suspecterunt,  ut,  cum  senatos  princeps, 
'torn  patriss  pater  merito  haberetor/' 

Two  others  of  more  recent  date,  by  NoHekins,*  prove,  that 
%i  art  of  sculpture  is  &r  from  being  on  the  decline  in  this  king- 
*dom ;  one  is  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Watkin  WUHmia 
Wywn,  hart,  and  the  other  to  his  wife.  Lady  Hcnrietia  W,  W. 
The  latter  represents  that  amiable  female  in  the  character  of 
Hope,  standing  and  reclining  her  elbow  on  an  urn,  with  the 
'  goddess's  usual  emblematic  accompaniment,  an  anchor.  This 
display  of  the  chissel,  perhaps  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  The 
countenance,  the  attitude,  and  the  drapery,  are  exquisitely 
"fine.  The  figure  is  placed  on  a  pedestal,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Roman  altar,  on  which,  in  high  relievo,  is  a  serpent,  having 
the  head  and  tail  united,  hieroglyphical  of  eternity  :  and  within 
it  is  an  inscription,  indicating,  that  Lady  Wynn,  was  third 
daughter  of  Charles  Noel,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  died  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty -three,  July  25,  1769. 

Tliese  chefd'oeuvres  of  the  art,  do  not  lose  in  eflect  from 
1  rival 

*  This  wM  erf  etrd  in  tlie  year  177$. 
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riral  eatccllctire,  by  want  of  contrast ;  for  a  mural  monument 
near,  erected  for  Hetvy  Wynn^  Esq,  tenth  son  of  Sir  John 
Wynn,  of  Gwydir,  ij'ho  died  in  1671,  affords  one  suJKctent* 
A  colossal  kind  of  such  mementa  mori^  threatens  to  overtvhelm 
the  former  by  its  weight.  The  subject  of  tameniatlon  is  repre- 
sented, clad  in  a  full-buetoned  coal,  short  skirts,  with  square- 
toed  boots,  and  the  altitude  expressive  of  fanatical  grimace. 
To  pourtray  a  person  in  such  a  position,  and  attired  in  the 
qumnt  dressj  was  certainty  an  inauspicious  circumstance  for  an 
artist,  who  perhaps  had  formed  his  (aste  upon  Grecian  models. 
The  two  accompanying  figures,  Sir  John  tVynn,  of  Wynnstay^ 
bart,  and  Jwie  bis  Wife,  both  in  a  supplicating  posture,  are 
almost  equally  egregious.  This  has  not  unaptly  been  termed, '  a 
mass  and  massacre  of  marble,  ludicrous  to  look  on/ 

Henrv  Wynn,  was  a  considerable  plural ist^  as  respected  lay 
preferment.  For  he  held^  if  not  in  commendam,  by  legal  pos« 
jtessioni  the  lucrative  offices  of  Prothonotary  of  North  Wales, 
Judge  of  the  Marshalsca,  Steward  of  the  Virge,  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral to  the  ^ueen,  and  principal  Secretary  to  the  court  of 
the  Marches.  In  the  last  Parliamenl  that  sate  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  first,  he  represented  the  county  of  Merioneth,  and  a 
letter  written  to  his  lather  at  Gwydir,  while  the  son  Was  at- 
tending his  duty  as  a  member  of  the  House,  in  London^  will 
serTC  to  throw  some  reflected  light  upon  modern  manners,  and 
recent  transactions*  This  espistle,  dated  April  3,  1624,  pro- 
ceeds thus,  '*  we  sit  very  hard  from  acien  in  ike  morning  until 
me  tn  the  afternoon,  and  after,  from  two  of  the  clock  in  the  after* 
noon  until  set'cth  in  relation  to  Recusants,  state  of  the  Navy, 
motion  against  the  Lord  Treasurer,  concerning  stamps  used  by 
him  in  stamping  his  name,  which  are  left  with  his  men.  These 
ftome  held  he  might  lawfully  use,  but  kept  safely  by  him,  a« 
I  he  keeper  doth  ihc  Great  Seal  1  cannot  chuse  but  remember, 
what  was  said  by  Sir  Peter  Mutton,  of  Llannerch»  in  (he  House, 
Sir  Edward  Coke  sitting  in  the  Chair,  '  That  this  time  was  not 
the  first,  that  stamps  were  used,  for  he  had  heard  before  he  was 
horn,  that  stamps  were  used  here  in  this  kingdom/     At  ^hich 
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the  ivhole  House  laughed  ;  which  is  uoi  to  be  lurgottcn  in  haste* 
To  wimm  presently.  Sir  EUwaid  Cuke  called  out.  Sir  Peter, J 
Sum))." 

Sit'  John  W^Tin,  son  of  the  above,  lies  interred  beneath,  and  ] 
wlioiii  with  his  wife^  the  heiress  of  Watslay*  this  monument  bIbk^I 
commemorates.  In  liim,  the  baronetage  of  the  Gwydir  hQ 
continued  and  teriuinaled.  He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety*one* 
in  tlie  year  1718*  Though  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  what  has 
been  termed,  after  French  phraseology,  un  bon  vivant,  was  nol J 
inattentive  to  the  improvemenl  of  the  state  and  melioration  of] 
the  country.  Horticulture  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
pursuit,  and  through  his  encouragement,  several  useful  roots  ! 
and  fructiferoui  vegetables,  with  their  proper  methods  of  cul-J 
ture,  were  introduced  into  Wales:  amongst  which,  a  small*.! 
iiaed  swan*s-egg  pear,  is  still  popular^  and  retains  the  name  of  J 
I'lhe  Wjfnn  Pear, 

Br.  Bavi  d  Powell,  or  Powell  was  a  native,  and  held  the  vicar- 1 
[age  of  this  place,  to  which  he  was  instituted  in  the  year  l^'th 
He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reigOj,  and 
having  been  rendered  independent  in  his  clrcumstaiKes  by  thit^ 
I  preferment,  with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  St.   Asaph  an — 
Uiexed ;  he  devoted  much  of  hjs  time  to  literary  pursuits.     H^^ 
I  translated    into    English     the    History    of  Wales,    originall}r^ 
^  drawn  up  by   Caiadoc  of  Llancarvan,  with  a  continuation  bj 
iitimphrey  Lhuyd.     He  edhed  the  works  of  Giraldus,  and  clu^ 
i  cidated  them  by  copious  and  valuable  notes^  under  the  title 
V  Annotationeii/'     He  published  also^  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Dfl 
Britaanica  llistoriu  recte  intelligenda;**  and  dying  in  the  year 
159U,    left   for  posterity,  a  large  collection  of  Welsh  manu- 
^criptri,  chiLfly   relative  to  Briliiih   hi.srory.     He   was   interrcl 
here,  and  a  siuhU  mural  nionumt'iit  forms  his  sepulchral   mt- 
juorial. 

Wttnnstw,  the  seat  of  Sir  Watkin  Willium*  /fj^wn,  bart*  is  en- 
tered innnediately  out  of  Ruabon,  by  a  plain,  but  handsome  mo* 
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itm  gatewmjTy  opening  into  an  avenue  formed  of  timber  trees, 
almost  unparalleled  in  girt,  consisting  of  yenerable  oaka,  ma- 
jestic elms,  elegant  beeches,  spreading  chesnuts,  and  patulous 
planes.  Through  this,  extending  a  mile  in  length,  a  carriage 
road  in  a  direct  line,  leads  into  a  spacious  lawn,  on  which 
itaiids  WynnsUy  Hal). 

£rected  at  divers  times,  and  in  different  styles  of  architect 
tore,  the  house  cannot  be  brought  in  competition  with  many  ele-^ 
gai^and  more  magnificent  mansions;  being  from  the  above 
circumstances  deficient,  both  for  elegance  and  uniformity. 
The  old  part  is  principally  appropriated  to  menial,  and  it  may  be 
added  general  accommodation.  For  the  hospitality>  allowable 
within  this  division,  is  emphatically  and  aptly  expressed,  in  a- 
laconic  distich>  on  a  wall  within  the  court,  allusive  to  the  namei 
Wyim-^tsy ;  or  rest  satisfied  with  the  good  things  ProTtdence 
has  so  liberally  showered  on  you. 

Coi  domiu  est  victusque  decens,  cui  patria  dulcii 

Sant  satis  baec  vits,  caetera  cura,  labor. 
Struxic  Johannes  Wynn,  miles  et  baroncttus,  A.  D!  1706. 

The  new  part,  erected  by  the  first  Sir  Watkin,  though  only 
a  portion  of  the  original  plan,  were  it  not  deformed  by  the  in* 
congruous  remainder  of  the  old,  might  be  considered  a  good 
plain  modern  structure,  substantially  built,  and  most  com- 
fortably fitted  up.  The  interior  comprises  several  spacious 
apartments,  in  which  are  some  good  paintings,  principally  con- 
sisting of  portraits,  representative  of  the  Wynns,  the  Williams, 
the  Seymours,  and  other  families  connected  with  them,  by 
consanguinity,  or  affinity.  A  head  of  Sir  Richard  Wynn,vf\iO 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  to  Charles  the  first,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  accompanied  him  in  his  romantic 
matrimonial  adventure  to  the  court  of  Spain ;  is  justly  admired 
as  an  exquisite  performance  ;  it  is  Vandyck's, 

A  half  length  figure  of  the  last  Sir  John  Wynn,  by  Sir  God- 
frey  Kneller,  bears  all  the  marks  characteristic  of  that  avarici- 
ous and  slovenly  artist;  and  reminds  us  of  WalpoWs  remark, 

2  p  2  *'  Where 
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"  where  he  offered  one  picture  to  fame,  he  sacrificed  twenty  1 
lycrc/'    An  engraving  of  this  by  Bo»iJ,  is  fotinc!  in  Yorkc's 
Royal  Ti  ibcfi. 

Portraits  of  the  Gramlftitlicr  io  the  present  proprietor  of  tfcu5 
collection,  by  a  contemporary  artt!ii,  and  bis  first  iadVf  eluci- 
date the  observation  of  no  mediocre  critic  in  the  fine  arts,  that 
biH  likenesses  were  striking,  and  not  deficient  in  grace  and 
colouring;  and  ilhistrate  from  rival  productiuns,  thai  the  more 
uniTer^i)!  talents  of  Sir  Go((/yey  Kncllcr,  and  his  assuming  prc- 
sumption^  carried  away  the  maddening  crowd  from  the  mmriti 
of  the  modest  and  silent  Dahl,* 

Two  fine  full  length  pktnres  of  King  Charles  the  second  itnd 
his  queen. 

Adjtiinrng  the  house  is  a  neat  small  building,  formerly  fitted 
up  in  the  Thespian  style^  ami  in  the  life  time  of  the  late  muni' 
6cent  pos9essor  occasionally  used  as  a  theatre*  which  Vfa< 
opened  for  a  week  during  the  Christmas  holidays*  for  the 
amusement  of  the  persons  of  the  neighbourhood ;  \^  ho  thus 
might  relieve  tht;  ennui  of  a  gloomy  season,  by  stage  entertain- 
ments. Dramatic  performances  have  ceased,  the  present 
owner  having  appropriated  tbu  room  for  an  annual  agttculturai 
meetings  in  wlii^h  coinpcliuon  h  excited  by  rival  exhibiiiun^ 
ploughing  matchcji,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  le- 
reral  claimants,  nnder  the  various  regulations  of  the  preccdiltg 
year  ^  and  boinities  adjudged  to  desicrving  objects,  among  vari- 
ous classes  of  the  industrious  poor.f 

1  he  park,  fr*mi  a  portion  of  the  aucknt  rampirej  called  Wat* 

dike. 


*  Tlie  portrait  of  Addijon,  hn%  been  rouch  admired,  but  catinol  b«  t&id  t« 
^giTC  a  ciiie  to  bi&  ftilinirabk  tulrnt, 

t  Tfai^  agrciti«ti  lele  a  Jield  itt  the  month  r»f  Scptemberi  oil  which  occsitOQ 
the  shew  of  catele  is  uswaHy  very  great,  and  n  nuoiciou!)  and  re»pecttble  •»► 
•  •cinbljige  uf  prncikal  ngrictilHirijfis  including  nub^iiyj,  gcntrj»  and  yeo* 
•ntinry  aneiid  Uic  n»pc(ing.  Visitors,  la  the  auiotint  of  froia  fivrtuictral 
hundred^  h«¥*  the  »onaur  to  ptiT(icip»ie  with  Sir  Waikin,  of  th«  detic»de»  uf^ 
^  liii  tnble :  aud  otlirrt  at  ib«  lamc  lime  p^ruka  of  tbe  ^bfrml  b«>ptt^luj  vf  lil« 
houM. 
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dike>  ranning  through  this  [>ait  of  the  estate^  was  denominated 
Wat^stay ;  but  on  the  heiress  of  the  property,  a  daughter  of 
Syton  Erans,  marrying  Sir  John  Wynn,  the  new  proprietor  in- 
closed the  grounds,  in  the  year  1678,  with  a  lofty  stone  wall^ 
formed  them  into  a  deer  park  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and 
changed  the  name  to  Wymistay,  The  surface  is  not  greatly  di- 
irersified,  yet  being  well  wooded  and  advantageously  situated^ 
is  a  most  delightful  spot ;  the  near  and  distant  views  are  distinct, 
and  extremely  fine;  especially  those  towards  the  Berwyn  chain 
<yf  mountains,  with  the  grand  natural  breach  made  in  it,  beyond 
Llangollen,  through  which,  in  turbulent  grandeur,  rolls  the  ra- 
pid Dee.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  mode  within 
m  few  years  past,  by  the  erection  of  baths,  new  plantations, 
and  a  fine  sheet  of  ^ater,  that  reflects  the  images  of  several  pe- 
culiarly  handsome  grown  isolated  trees,*  on  its  margin,  in  front 
of  the  house.  Under  the  direction  of  John  Evans,  Esq.  who 
produced  the  most  accurate  map  of  North  Wales,  ever  before 
published,  being  done  from  jBctual  survey,  the  waters  of  seve* 
ral  brooks  and  rills  were  made  confluent,  so  as  to  form  a  tor- 
rent; which  dashing  over  a  lofly  ledge  of  artificial  rock-work» 
covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  assumc$  the  appearance  of  a 
natural  cascade  :  and  very  similar  to  the  much  admired  one  in 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdown's  park,  at  Calne^  in  the  county  of 
Wilts.  The  rapid  stream  then  winds  through  the  Belan 
grounds,  having  its  margin  skirted  with  sylvan  accompani- 
ments ;  where  a  few  yeai*s  since,  a  sprinkling  of  stunted  haw- 
thorn bushes  were  nearly  sole  possessors  of  the  soil.  *'  To 
those,  who  can  ren^ember  its  then  rude  and  ragged  state,  the 
change  must  appear  the  work  of  some  potent  enchanter;  whose 

2  P  3  only 

*  These  were  tauglit  to  take  new  habitats,  at  a  late  period  of  their 
existence,  for  with  many  others  in  the  park,  they  were  removed  by  appro- 
priate and  adequate  machinery,  from  a  considerable  distance  to  fVesh  posi- 
tkms,  without  regard  to  their  size,  or  the  season  of  the  year ;  the  predion 
precaution  having  been  taken,  to  convey  with  tlieir  rooti,  a  large  portioii  of 
che  clinging  earth.  A  similar  eiperiment  succeeded  to  ■dmiratioii,  imdcf  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  at  his  seat.  Stoke  Park,  in  the  covnty  of  Wilts^ 
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only  spells,  hovttrcr,  were  industry  and  munificence,  gnw 
bv  the  faculty  ot'la^jte."* 

Tfu:  OMisk  is  a  hatid&(.irDe  free  stone  column,  not  seen  from 
ihc  house,  but  visible  from  various  parts  of  the  surrounding 
rouiUry,  consisting  of  a  plinth,  sixteen  feet  scjuarc,  decorated 
with  oak  leaves,  issuing,  as  wrcuths  out  of  the  mouths  of  foitr 
f agles,  one  of  which  guards  each  corner  of  the  base.  The 
shaft  of  Ihc  colmnn  is  flutt^d,  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  on 
the  i'mahLuui-t;  is  a  circular  iron  railed  balustrade,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prospect*  nine  feet  high,  to  which  a  well  staircase  leaiU 
from  a  door  below:  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  um 
in  bronze.  This  monumentj  from  a  design  of  Wyatt,  wms 
erected  by  maternal  ailection,  as  the  inscription  on  the  lower 

art  of  the  cenotaph  testificsj 


FILfO  OrTIMO 
IfATJlK  tLU^M  \    flUVKIlSTEl  ' 


in  commemoration  of  A>  Waikin  WUliami  Jiynn,  fattier  of  the 
present  baronet. 

Near  the  park^  the  windrng  Dee  makes  a  horse-sboe  beiiJ, 
•nd  passes  through  the  dingle  of  the  Marten,  the  justly  admired 
Nam  y   Bde,     This  spot,    that,    by   its   captivating  scenic 
charms,  so  powerfully  excites  the  admiration  of  the   tasteful 
I'Lyttleton,  certainly  commands  many  exquisite  natural  beau- 
ties.    It  comprises  a  deep  ravine,  or  hullow>  having  precipi- 
Elous  sides  of  ragged  rocks,  between  M^hich,  in  awful  majestyi 
fie  Bee  rolls  some  way  through  a  wood-fringed  chasm,  till, 
\tki  length,  it  seems  to  sullenly  terminate  the  mad  career  In  a 
1  profound  pool;  which  like  the  lake  of  Avernus  in  Campania, 
Iforbids  the  feathered  tribes  to  cross  the  surface,  by  the  black  ap- 
[pearance  t>f  iis  stagnant  waters.     From  a  rock  at  the  extremity 
i>f  the  dingle,  looking  towards  the  west,  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
["conic  mountain,  crowned    with  the  ruins  of  Biuas  Bran,  with 

•  Sec  "  The  Bcei^  a  poem,  bj-  Dr.  ETansi  90a  of  the  topographical  siirvej- J 
m*  printed  a  Shrewiburj  in  1$06.    Not*  to  book  tlic  fin*. 
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th«  town  of  Llangollen,  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  sinuous  vaU 
shot  in,  near  its  extremity,  by  the  converging  Alps.  In  thv 
back  ground  Chirk  castle  shows  to  advantage,  surrounded 
by  the  lively  colouring  of  a  fertile  and  variously  cultivated 
country. 

Upon  an  eminence  above  the  river,  has  been  lately  erected 
a  circular  tower,  intended  to  commemorate  the  heroes,  be- 
longing to  the  Cambrian  legion  of  Ancient  Britons,  who  fell  in 
their  country's  cause,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Watkin ;  and 
contributed  so  effectually  towards  the  subduction  of  the  late 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  On  this,  appropriate  memorials,  allusive 
to  the  several  campaigns,  are  intended  to  be  inscribed,  iii 
English,  Welsh,  and  Latin.  ^ 

Caer-ddin.  better  known  under  the  name  of  Garthen,  in  this 
parish,  is  a  strong  British  post,  situated  upon  a  lofty  hill 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  line  of  Ofia'i 
dyke.  The  camp  is  encompassed  in  some  parts  with  a  single 
i^ampire ;  in  others  further  strengthened  by  two  valla  and  two 
fossa.  The  inner  rampart  consists  of  a  wall  of  massy  thick- 
ness, on  the  top  of  which  is  a  carriage  road.  Within  the  area, 
comprising  about  four  acres,  are  vestiges  of  buildings,  indicative 
that  this  was  a  permanent  stronghold  after  the  British  manner.' 
A  severe  conflict  took  place  in  the  vicinity,  about  the  year 
1161-2,  between  the  Engli'^h  and  the  Welsh  under  the  com- 
mand of  (huain  Cj/feiiio!r,  Prince  of  Powys,  who  was  the  con- 
queror on  the  occaMon.  This  victory  produced  the  beautiful 
poem,  previously  noticed,  called  Jlirlas  Oxvaiti,  composed  by 
the  hero  himself,  in  whom  were  cotnbiueJ  ibe  unusual  talents, 
seldom  possessed  by  one  person,  of  warriur  and  pott.*     This 

2  P  4  poem, 

*  The  death  of  this  rourtial  und  literary  Prince,  un  wlvjie  life  Cifnddtlyt, 
a  bard,  whu  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twcltili  ceuturj-,  ha«  ihrowu 
considerable  light,  is  simply  meuiiuned  in  tlic  Weiaii  Chronicle,  ay  ha))|>eu* 
iog  in  the  year  1197.  Hh  eulogy,  therefore,  can  only  be  extracted  from 
Cbe  aspersions  of  an  enemy.  Giruldus  alter  applying  the' opprobrious  form 
of  RocMn  expression  to  convey  coiitcnpt,  **  Oeiiuft  itte,"  that  Oi«fn,  allows 
ke  acceded  all  his  royal  cor.temporaries,  both  ia  ^loqaendii  and  jud;;mcm.    ' 
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poerDi  which  in  the  original  niay  be  ranked  with  the  best 
Pindaric  ode  of  the  Grecian  school,  has  been  put  intoau  Eng- 
lish dress  by  two  able  translators ;  the  one  the  Rev*  Mr*  Ri- 
chard Williams,  ofFron,  inserted  in  Pennant's  Tours;  and  the 
other  by  Mr,  Fenton,  and  published  among  his  Original  Pocms» 
Both  translators  have  very  considerable  merits  and  like  the 
odes  on  St*  Cecilia's  Day,  composed  by  Dryden  and  Pope, 
may  distnict  the  judgment  of  critics,  in  attempting  by  compa- 
rison^ to  decide  on  their  relative  merits. 

A  circumstance  related  by  Giraldu*   of  ihi*  Prince,  in  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  tends  to  elucidate  an  important  feature 
cf  the  times,  viss.  the  enmity,  that  subsisted  between  the  bards. 
and  the  monastic  clergy  ;  and  the  method  the  latter  adopted  to 
retaliate  the  sarcastic  lampoons,  produced  by  the  wit  of  the 
former.    When  the  crysaders  had  met  with  considerable  sue- 
t^csa,    in  inducing  numbers   to   take    the  cross^    by    the  elo- 
quence of   their  pi  teaching  at  Shrewsbury  and  other  places, 
the  bard  If?  Prince  of  Powys,  disapproving  of  what  he  con- 
ceived   ecclei!ja.stical   charlatanry,    refused  his  assent  to  the 
missionary   scheme,    and   consequentl}'  su  fie  red  a   stigma  for 
his  religious  contumacy*    "  We  also  excommunicated  Owen 
de  Cyfeilioc,  because  he  alone,  amongst  the  Welsh   PrtnceSj 
did  not  come  to  meet  the  Archbishop   with  his  people.     Owen 
was  a  mBU  of  more  fluent  speech  than  his  rantcmporary  Princcsj 
and  was   conspicuous  for  the  good  management   of  his  ler* 
ritory.    Having  generally  favoured  the  royal  cause,  and  oppos* 
ed  the  measures  of  his  own  chieftains,  he  had  contracted  a  great 
fan.itianiy  with  king  Henry   the  second*     Being  with  the  king 
at  table  at  Shrewsbury^  Henry,  as  a  particular  honour  and  re- 
gard, sent  him  one  of  his  own  loaves ;  he  immediately  brake 
it  into  small   pieces,  like  bread,  given   away  in  charity;   and 
havings  like  an  almoner  placed  ihem  at  a  distance  from  hini»  be 
took  them  up  one  by  one,  and  ate  them:    the  king  requiring 
an  explanation  of  this  proceeding,  Owen,  with  a  smile  replied, 
'  I  thus  follow  the  example   of  my  Lord/  keenly  alluding  to 
thp  avaricious  disposition  of  the  king,  who  was  accust«)med  to 
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fetaiA  fyt  a  long  time  in  his  own  hands  the  vacant  ecclesiattt- 
cal  benefices.*'* 

The  district  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Huabon  to  Wrexham' 
is  a  valaable  mining  country,  exceedingly  prolific  in  eoal  and 
iron ;  and  considerable  works  are  carried  on  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood»  particularly  at  Bersham  and  Brymba.  The  iron  ore  dug 
in  the  adjacent  hills  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour^  and  exceedingly 
rich,  as  to  metallic  products:  generating  when  blended 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  Furnace-ore  from  Lancashire^ 
prerious  to  reduction,  an  iron  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  high- 
ly desirable  in  the  Ordnance  departments,  on  account  of  its 
superior  tenacity. 

The  adventurers  in  these  concerns,  with  a  foresight,  the 
Genius  of  Trade  does  not  always  suggest,  wisely  adopted  the 
plan  of  hringing  the  ore  to  the  coals,  instead  of  carrying  the 
coals  to  the  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  fusion*    Mr.  RowlandTa 
ibrnaces  are  well  conducted,  but  principally  confined  to  the 
manufacturing  of  crude  iron,  merchantable  in  the  state  of  pigs» 
This  foundery  is,  however,  well  worthy  ^he  attention  of  the 
inquisitive  traveller,  for  the  peculiar  ea6e>  convenience^  and 
economy  with  which  the  various  parts  of  the  process  are  con* 
ducted.    Almost  every  thing  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  most 
powerful  steam  engine,  and  Mr.  R.  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  invented  or  appropriated  to  fusion  the  double  blast,  to 
give  greater  facility  and  expedition  in  converting  {he  ore  inte 
metal;  by  which  application  the  result  is,  iron  of  a  superior 
quality,  to  that  obtained  by  the  old  method.    The  coal  procor- 
ed  close  to  the  works,  is  raised  by  a  neat  small  four-horse- 
power steam  engine,   while  the  water  is  drained  by  one  of 
larger  dimensions,  in  buckets,  or  trucks,  containing  five  hua* 
dred  weight,  from  pits,  as  deep  as  tliose  at  Bilston  in  Staff<nrd» 
shire,  celebrated  for  their  profundity  ;  these  being  two  hundred 
and  ten  yardsj    The  dip  of  the  coal  strata  lies  from  east  te 

•  Hoarc'f  Ginildot,  ▼ol.  IL  p.  17«. 
t  In  the  vicinity  are  tevcrai  other  coal  pits,  the  avenge  depth  of  whiciaii^ 
irom  ooe  hundred,  to  one  htindred  and  twenty  jardi. 
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^weft;  and  the  Teiiur  ran  in  thickness  firom  eighteen  inches  to 
three  or  four  yards:  a  richness  exceeding  the  weH-known 
Ketley  coalieries  in  Salop. 

Other  furnaces  at  Brymba  and  the  neighboorhood,  belonging 
to  two  gentlemen  by  the  names  of  Jones,  which  are  condocted 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  produce  an  article  of  a  simihtr 
temper.  Ber$ham  iron  works,  two  miles  distant  from  Wrex- 
ham, belonged  to  that  late  celebrated  enterprising  man,  JaJb 
Wiikmsam,  Esq.  but  the  property  is  now  vested  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  who  conduct  the  concern  for  the  benefit  of  hh 
children. 

These  works,  situated  at  Poni  y  Penca  near  Ecdosham,  com- 
prise forges,  slitting,  rolling,  stamping  mills,  &a  with  a  large 
cannon  foundery  for  icon  ordnance,  a  contribotory  to  the  gimnd 
.Artillery  depot  at  Woolwich.  This  factory  of  greaa  g«ns,  in 
the  late  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Tork^  at  Pennam 
humourously  observes,  '  furnished  both  parties  with  this  species 
.of  logic ;'  and  till  the  continent  was  shut,  many  parti  of  Europe 
were  supplied  from  hence  with  these  powerful  instmments,  for 
delivering  the  ratio  ultima  regum,  which  it  did  to  a  vast  extent; 
and  lately  the  orders^  executed  for  our  own  government 
amounted,  it  is  stated,  to  thg  sum  of  1,3001.  per  week.  Some 
little  business  of  the  same  description  fs  still  going  on,  but 
the  demand  is  far  from  being  brisk,  nor  is  the  market  equally 
good. 

The  various  processes  of  this  manufactory  '  for  instruments 
of  death,  is  extremely  curious.  The  preparatory  step  is  by 
forming  an  accurate  wooden  model,  the  exact  dimensions  of 
the  intended  piece,  divided  in  two  parts,  and  nicely  adapted  to 
each  otiier.  Impressions  arc  made  by  these,  in  a  floor  of  tine 
sand,  previously  tempered,  or  qualified  for  the  purpose,  into 
which  small  cai.^on  the  Tuiuid  metal  is  run,by  means  of  a  narrow 
channel,  communicating  with  a  lap  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
fusing  furnace.  This  cast,  when  become  solid  by  cooling,  is  re- 
moved to  the  boring  house,  where  the  cavity  is  eiTected  by 
means,  though  extremely  simple,  not  the  less  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. 
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servation.     The  principal  part  of  the  machinery  for  this  opera- 
tion is  a  complication  of  rotatory  apparatus,  comprising  larg« 
plain  and  cog  wheels  of  cast  iron,  working  into  each  other;  to 
which  motion'  is  communicated  by  the  power  of  steam  :  from 
various  counteracting   balances,  acting  as  regulators,  the  re- 
quisite steadiness  is  acquired  for  the  various  movement*.     Th« 
boring  tool,  as  usual  in  turning  lathes,  is  not  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution, but  fixed ;  while  the  solid  cast,  or  cannon,  is  brought 
into   contact  with  the  tool  by  means  of  alternate  movements ; 
and  adjusting  screws,  that  give  it  approximation,  while  it  re- 
ceives a  gradual  rotatory  horizontal  motion  by  means  of  a  cog 
wheel,  connected  with  another  of  larger  diameter. 

Besides  cannon  and  mortars,  numerous  displays  of  the  capa- 
bility of  iron  being  employed  to  advantageous  purposes,  are 
exhibited  in  xhh  multifariously  ingenious  factory.  Wheels^ 
cogs,  bars,  and  cross  bars,  for  the  various  kinds  of  rail  and 
tram  roads,  pipes  of  dift'ererit  bores  for  conduits,  pumps,  cylin- 
ders, rollers,  columns,  pistons,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  of  the 
heavy  work  is  performed  by  the  power,  obtained  from  two 
large  steam  engines ;  and  other  parts  of  it  by  means  of  overshot 
water  wheefs,  attached  to  an  adjacent  building,  that  are  sup- 
plied, from  two  artificial  reservoirs,  by  a  small  brook,  here  de- 
tained in  its  course,  for  the  purpose  of  a  feeder. 

At  the  latter  concern,  the  forging,  rolling,  &c.  &c.  is  prin- 
cipally performed,  and  sheet  iron  manufactured  into  various 
articles,  by  rivetting  the  plates  together,  which  formerly  were 
exclusively  made  of  copper,  as  furnaces,  steam-caissons,  &c.  &c. 
lead  pipes  also  are  here  produced  by  a  process,  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  cannon  foundery  ;  being  first  cast  as  solid  cylinders,  and 
then  rendered  hollow,  by  a  scooping  instrument,  not  unlike  a 
wooden-pump  maker's  auger.  These  are  subsequently  drawn 
out  to  greater  lengths  by  a  further  ingenious  contrivance ;  and 
adapted  to  various  uses  by  being  made  of  all  diameters  in  the 
bore,  from  half  an  inch  and  upwards. 

A  mill  for  drawing  out   small  rods  brought  from  a  slitting 
milt  at  a  small  distance,  into  wire  of  various  sizes,  seems  to 

4  complete 
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iplete  the  coftrern,  and  to  render  the  Bersliam  eitabfifEi- 

\it  a&etufworksj  almost  unrlvaUed  in  detnil^  according  to 

r  extent* 

^^urchwid,  a  f  illag«*f  three  mile.^  froin  W  res  ham  >  has  a  small, 

leat  churchj  lately  ca^cd  with  free  stone,  and  decoraied 

/88,  with  a  very  ornamental  window  offstamed  glas^*  froni 

plaatic  hand  oi'  E^c^inioni  but  the  irafelkr  will  lament,  that 

li  an  admirable  artist  shoold  have  been  shackled  as  to  lasie ; 

that  sobj«£Cts,  &Q  irrelevant  to  religion^  could  ever  find  a 

ce,  proft'^sediy  deiiigtiated  for  the  per  form  anct!  of  iu  mo^t 

itcd  duty,  the  exercise  of  public  devotion.     The  ostenta* 

us  display  of  family  pride    but  ill  accords  with  a  tempi e, 

where  bmnility  is  supposed  to  be  learnt  i  and  confessioti  and 

pra^^er  are  equally  dij^sonant  to  Heraldic  blazonry.     The  win^ 

dow  is  divided  into  twenty-fnur  coin  par  tments^   enriched  with 

coloured  borders,  and  the  centres  filled  with  the  family  mrmi 

and  crestSp  of  two  distinguished  families,  the  Myddletou'^and 

Yofke's. 

A  small  but  elegant  monument  commemorative  of  Mm  Ya^h 
ef  ErJdig^,  who  in  the  spring  of  life^  at  the  age  of  sixteen ^  vra$ 
prematurely  snatched  fr^m  the  fond  hopt's  and  expectation-s  uf 
tier  parents  and  friends,  in  the  year  1770,  ranges  under  adif* 
ferfpt  description  of  ornament.  An  elegant  female  figure,  re 
presented  in  the  form  and  attitude  of  contemplation,  with 
clasped  hands,  and  clad  in  a  loose  dress,  leans,  as  though  in 
the  act  of  lamentation,  over  a  rose  bush,  an  incipient  opening 
bud  of  which,  expressive  of  the  subject,  just  bidding  feir  for 
bloom,  appears  severed  from  the  plant,  and  dropped  within 
A  coiled  serpent ;  emblematic  of  it  had  fallen,  but  only  with  a 
Tiew  to  rise  again. 

Erddig  the  seatof  5/»ioii  Yorke,  Esq,  where  anciently  resid- 
ed a  descendant  of  Tudor  Trevor,  belonged  to  a  Joshua  Edis* 
bury,  Esq.  who  erected  the  present  house.  The  estate  came 
by  purchase  under  a  decree  of  Cliancery  into  the  possession  of 
John  Meller,  Esq.  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  grandfather  of  the 

h  ,  J  ..  pr«8flt 
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present  owner^  a  near  relatkui  of  the  Lord  Chancellor'  Hard« 
wickp 

The  haute  it  a  large>  but  heterogeneous  stmcture,  having 
lately  received  considerable  additions,  corrections,  and  a  new 
exterior,  or  those  alterations  amoantingto  what  is  termed,  nio« 
<lemiaed,  under  the  masterly  hand  of  WyatL  The  interior, . 
however,  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  exterior :  the 
plan  of  the  old  building  cramped  the  architect,  and  marred 
the  new.  The  saloon  and  other  apartments  contain  some  va« 
luable  paintings,  chiefly  portraits,  and  the  library  is  enriched 
by  accumulated  treasures  in  Welsh  manuscript^  among  which 
is  the  invaluable  Seabright  collection. 

The  approach  to  the  house,  on  the  Ruabon  road,  is  rendered 
strikingly  beautiful,  by  a  dense  wood,  apparently  impending 
over  the  baaquetting  room,  a  handsome  building,  erected  upon 
the  margin  of  a  rivulet,  that,  after  passing  through  some  parts 
of  the  estate,  here  skirts  tlie  side  of  a  spacious  lawn.  The 
grounds  are  laid  oat  with  considerable  taste,  and  the  varied 
walks  through  the  woods  afford,  during  the  favourable  season, 
iliversiiied  pleasure  and  a  gratifying  retreat. 

A  portion  of  Wat's  dyke  extends  across  the  grounds,  not  far 
4l]stant  from  which  are  fragments  of  a  cemented  wall,  and  foun* 
dations  of  others,  the  supposed  remains  of  a  Roman  fort,  ^ut 
no  coins,  nor  any  other  indicative  tokens,  have  been  discovered 
near,  so  as  to  aflord  the  slightest  colouring  for  such  a  conjecture^ 
Both  from  historic  document,  and  the  nature  of  the  things  it  is 
more  probabiy  attributable  to  the  Saxons,  who  must  have  had 
strong  holds  in  this  part  of  the  country,  to  defend  their  line  of 
demarcation,  marked  out  by  OfFa.  This  work  consists  ofse* 
veral  deep  entrenchments  encompassing  an  area  of  a  penta- 
gonal  form,  that  apparently  was  the  site  of  a  castelet  or  bastion 
tower ;  and  at  the  verge  is  an  artificial  mount,  on  which  pror 
bably  was  another,  that  formed  the  dernier  resort  for  the  gar* 
nson,  if  hapless  dislodged  from  the  former  station 

Phimp  Yorkb,  Esq.  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  was  % 
■Mil  of  social  and  hospitable  habits,  aqd  possessed  of  tomecon" 

I  tiderablf 


ttidcrablp  talent  Those  wlio  Uave  read  hh  pro!*#  WDrk%  witT 
laraenii  that  he  hac!  not  writien  more;  anil  !hoi««  hHo  bavtf 
perused  bts  poetica)  eBusions,  pcrhiaps,  for  tilt!  e^ke  of  litera- 
turct  may  wish  he  had  written  under  that  'Geny,*  as  Ant  tiny 
Wood  terms  it,  less,  ilis  *'  History  of  the  Five  Roy^l  TWIiet 
of  Walci"  h  a  work  replete  with  information,  re^fiectin**  re- 
condite biography ,  and  lenTes  the  render  to  regret,  fhe  ainUor 
bad  not  executed  hh  intention^  of  ^Wnisshing  a  simiUr  accriutit 
of  the  fifteen  Tribes,  or  '  Stemnmla'  of  North  \Val»»,  lie 
■eenied  u>  be  partial  to  the  Muiei,  however  forbiddingi  in  their 
cuprjeious  manner  of  conferring  favours,  they  might  be  to  htio. 
A  collection  of  Poems,  consisting  of  various  ebullitions  of  the 
Jru  d^'E^prtt,  were  printed  al  the  Wrexham  press  m  fjuario, 
mider  the  appellation  of  *'  Crude- D tti tee '^^^  and  iht*  title  is  atn 
appropriate  Critique  on  the  work.     He  died  in  IHtH, 

B^KSE  I-IalLj  or  Pi  A  3  Power,  the  re^^idence  of  Thomta 
Lloyd,  Esq,  U  a  handsome  modem  mansion,  embosomed  in 
fine  rich  plantations ;  but  the  situation  is  so  flat,  and  the  gfooRtla 
so  uniform,  that  they  give  the  observer  an  idea  of  tamentsf^ 
after  he  has  been  accoslQined  to  the  amazing  etforti!  of  iftt 
and  the  greater  operations  of  nature,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
yicinity. 

WREXHAM, 

Is  a  good  town,  and  lying  in  the  great  road  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Chester,  and  in  a  kind  of  focus,  where  the  convergent  rays 
of  vicinage  from  the  adjacent  countries  meet,  is  in  a  flourishing 
Btate  :  but  when  it  is  asserted,  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, *  that  this  "  is  a  populous  market  town,  and  of  such  size 
and  consequence,  as  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
Metropolis  of  North   Wales,'*   f  the   traveller  who  visits  the 

place, 

•  "  This  is  the  hrgest  town  iu  North  Wulcs,  and  the  parish  ihe  niostp6p«- 
ljKi»/*    Toup  ill  Walef,  vol.  I.  p.  397. 

^  .^ t  ^9|^«m!^  Nem*  Walei  ^h  li.  p.  i94«'  It  miy  however  be  yet  ttjM. 
^■i  . ,  -/     :    *•  Trim  Wreckiam  town^  a  prarle  of  Dcnbijjhshirc.** 
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pljice*  looks  with  the  astonishment,  arising  from  di^ppoint-* 
ment;  and  as  he  travels  further,  his  first  surprise  becomes 
mingled  with  regret :  while  the  topographer  makes  ap  appeal 
from  authority,  and  has  recourse  to  calculation.  By  the  retunui 
made  under  the  census,  taken  in  1800,  it  coDtains  580  hoiis^t^ 
12575  inhabitants ;  a  population  less  by  1051,  than  that  of  Caer- 
narvon :  excluding  the  ideas  of  its  neither  being  a  borough,  nojr 
county  town.  This  place  reminds  the  visitor,  he  has  left  the 
ancient  seat  of  British  prowess,  where  Saxon,  nor  Danish  inva- 
ders eould  make  any  further  impression ;  and  that  having  pass- 
ed the  frontier  line  of  Wales,  to  the  eastward,  he  may  now  tQ 
a  certain  degree,  consider  himself,  as  standing  on  Ty  Saemeg,  or 
English  ground. 

Wrexham  has  a  claim  to  remote  antiquity,  for  it  is  notic- 
ed iu  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  name  of  WrigFttelesham, 
and  being  in  the  portion  of  Cambl-ia,  severated  from  it  by 
OfFa's  dyke,  was  enumerated  among  the  towns  of  Mercia; 
though  in  a  subsequent  political  division,  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
district,  called  Wels/t  Maelor,  *  The  town  was  granted  with 
the  lordship  to  Earl  Warren,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  first; 
and  Leland  describes  it,  in  his  time,  as  a  manufacturing  place^ 
having  some  merchants,  and  good  bokeler  makers'.  At  pre-' 
sent  the  principh^  trade  arises  from  its  centrical  situation,  be- 
ing a  great  thoroughfare.  The  streets,  crossing  each  other  reci- 
procally at  right  iingles,  are  spacious,  and  the  buildings  in  ge- 
neral good ;  particularly  the  high  street,  where  the  weekly 
markets  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  held  :  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  is  a  handsome  structure,  a  public  edifice  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  upper  apartment,  used  as  \i  ntunicipal  hall ;  and  the 
piazza  part  below,  as  a  kind  of  diurnal  mart  *, 

A  good  Free  School  was  endowed  by  Valentine  Broughton,  for 
the  instruction  of  twelve  boys,  and  ten  pounds  per  annum,  as  a 
remuneration  to  the  master  annually  paid,  under  his  will,  by  th« 
Mayor  of  Chester,  evinces  the  folly  of  the  bequests,  made 
without  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  money ;  and  the  dis- 
-       *  lioooity 

•  LeiaHd'f  Itinerary.  Vwl.  V.  p.  32. 
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honesty  nf  those,  who  do  not  apply  the  surplti?  agreeably  Ril 
ihe  intentions  of  the  donor. 

The     Churcht    formerly    coltegiate^    the    glory    not    only 
cf  the  place,  but  of  North  Wnle^,  may  vie  with  many  cathe-  | 
drals,  an  J  is  ranked  among  the  seven  wonder  $  of  the  coun- 
try,*     Erected  on  the  site    of  the    former    one,    clestroyetf 
by  lire,  at  a  perroJ,  when  the  pointed,  or  English  etrlcsiaitttc  f 
style  of  architecture  had  parsed  the  acme^  having  by  the  indul- 
gence of  two  finkal  a  taste  protuberantly  rim  out  mto^what  ha* 
been  termed  '  the  tawdry  turgid  Gothic  ;*  it  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  design,   proportion,  and  moderated  decoration,  perhaps  not 
surpasj«^d,   if  equalled,  by    any  edifice,  built   in  the  time  of  : 
Henry  the  8evet*lh.     This  elegant  structure  is  thus  panegyrised 
by  Miss  Anna  Seward. 

"  Her  Iialinwed  iciiipk  there  religion  shcwi. 
That  erst  wiili  bcuuteous  luijeitjr  ntoic, 
hi  ancient  diijs  wticti  Oailiic  srt  di^plaj^'d 
Her  Huici  in  atry  ekgance  arrny'd. 
Whose  namelcu  ctmru)  (he  Dui-mn  claimt  elToee. 
Coriulhian  splendor^  and  Ionic  grace. 

But  the  \%ild  swan,  that  burst  into  song,  on  the  occasion  in  (he 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  pourtrays  the  building  in  a  more  deptctite 
manner : 


"  But  iptak  of  church  and  steeple  a»  I  ougbr, 
Mj  pen  lo  bitscp  so  fay  re  a  work  in  touch: 
Within  and  out,  they  ate  so  (iuety  wrought^ 
I  cannot  praise  I  lie  workman  ship  too  cnnch. 
But  bnyii  of  Jale,  ik)t  eight  score  yeeres  «goc» 
Kot  of  Imig  tyme,  the  date  iherrof  dolh  shoe ; 
Ko  comiuOTi  worke,  but  sure  a  worke  musl  fine, 
A3  ihdugh  they  had  bin  wrought  by  poirer  divloc, 

•  Tbii  it  eivHineiated  Eiuong  the  seven  wonders  of  I^orth  Wales,  i^Uicb  are^ 
Sn&wdon  in  Carrnaitonshiri-,  St    Wimfruti  well,  commonly    c^Hcd  Holy- J 
«fc'dl|  J  El  Flinlihire,  fhvrrun  Churehytxrd,  in  |h«  same  coanty ;  Gretfi^rH  WIP| 
dQ.  i  Uangi^lkn  bridge  ;  I*^jii7  liiiniadf,  or  the  Ctttar*i€t  of  LlanrUmiadr ;  and 
WnihAm  tUtpUt  in  Dcubightliire. 
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Tbo  sfte]^Ie  there  in  forme  ii  fiiU  fonre  tqoa^   . 
Yet  every  way,  five  jiinnaclet  apptsre  i 
Triin  pictares  fayre«  in  ftooe  on  outside  tre. 
Made  all  like  waxoj  as  stone  were  nothing  deere. 
The  height  so  great,  the  breadth  so  bigge  withall. 
No  piece  thereof,  is  likely  long  t6  fall, 
-   A  worke  that  stands,  to  stayne  a  mimber  more# 
I  any  age,  that  bath  been  bnylt  betbre.**  *• 

The  steeple  of  the  prior  edifice  was  blown  down  on  St 
Catherine's  day ;  and  'the  chorch  consumed  by  fire,  aboat  tli^ 
year  1457.  For  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it;  an  indulgence  of 
BO  stinted  extent,  Jive  yean,  was  granted  to  every  person^  #ho 
would.  Tokintarily  contribute  toviards  the  furtherance  of  tb'^ 
pboaWPork. 

The  present  builjding,  except  the  tower,  was  finished  about 
the  year  1472 :  the  latter,  firom  a  prefixed  date,  1506,  appears 
not  to  have  been  completed  till  nearly  thirty-four  years  after 
ward.  During  the  civil  wars  this  venerable  structure,  like  many 
others  that  suffered  under  the  misguided  retaliation  and  im* 
becile  rage  of  fanatical  fury,  was  in  1647,  by  the  Parlia^ 
mentarian  forces  converted  into  a  prison;  and  what  reminds 
the  observer  of  Shak^peare's  '  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,'  is  the 
curious  fact,  that  several  of  those  soi-disant.  Republican  Gran* 
dees,  called  Committee-men,  were  afterwards  confined  for  a  con* 
■iderable  time  in  it,  by  the  rebel-soldiers ;  who  had  dared  id 
mutiny  for  lack  of  pay. 

This  beautiful  edifice  consists  of  a  chancel,  pentagonal  in  shape,- 
nave,  two  collateral  aisles,  and  a  lofty  quadrangular  tower,  at 
the  west  end.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  have  a  flat- pointed 
furcb,  and  the  mullions  ornamented  at  top,  with  tracery ;  ben 
tween  which  are  buttresses,  terminating  in  slender  crocketted 
pinnacles.  The  windows  of  the  cleresty  are  narrower  th^ 
those  of  the  aisles ;  the  arches  rather  approxim.ating  to  the 
sbarp*pointed  style ;  and  the  embattled  parapet  has  diminishinf> 

2  0  ^x  crocketted 

•  CbnrchyaHl*!  Wortbincs  of  Wales,  p.  105. 
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ccocketttd  pinnacles,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  aiflH* 
The   tower,   elcTated    one    hundred    and  thirty-five  feet  is  a 

\  chef  d'oeuvrc  of  architectural  display.      The  shape  is   qua* 

I  drangularr  with  handsome  set-ofF  abutments^  terminating  in  | 
crocketted  pinnacles;  and  the  summit  is  crowned  by  four 
pierced  lantern  turrets,  that  rise  twenty*fo\ir  feet  in  height, 
above  the  the  open-worked  balustrade  ;  to  each  of  which  is  at* 
lac  bed  a  circular  sttaircase.  The  three  exposed  sides  arc  deco- 
rated with  various  embellisliments.  Statues  of  thirty  saints* 
full  if)  dimensions,  placed  i«i  the  niches  of  the  buttresses,  while 
they  enrich  the  building,  display  the  advanced  progress  Sta- 
tuary had  made  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  f* 

The  interior  is  spacious,  and  the  side  ailcs  separated  from 
the  nave  by  handsome  conglomerate  columns,  surmounted  by 
arches  of  moderate  point.  Over  the  capitals  are  several  pieces 
of  grotesque  carving,  reliques  of  the  ancient  church  ;  the  sub* 
jects  ridiculously  representative  of  vices,  too  conspicjous  lA 
those  ages  of  darkness,  which  were  practised   among  the  mo- 

I  pajitic  clergy,  and  the  conventual  religieu^e* 

The  ceiling  of  the  roof  is  peculiar! 5'  handsome  ;  being  com* 

'  |H>sed  of  viba  in  wainscot  oak,  imitative  of  the  grained  work 
in  stone,  of  the  autucedent  perioiL     The  corbels,  supporting 

'  ihe  bearing  timbers  are  carved,  and  grotesque  heads  with  va- 
rious shields,  exhibit  the  arms  of  some  few  among  the  number 
of  those,  who  by  their  advice  or  pecuniary  aid,  promoted  the 
erection  of  the  edifice. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  grand  recdding  pointwl 
arch,  nearly  the  height  of  the  building,  filled  by  a  windou. 

oocf 


•  One  of  ihe*e  is  reprcieotfttivc  of  the  patron,  St*  Gitett  Witt*  the  hM  ttf 
t Ills  side, bluett,  accortling  tolegendiiry  storj?,  tnirttculouklj  supported  hioi  uis, 
[  deicrt,  during  »  gricvoui  fainiiic, 

f  A  ntJrth  flew,  a  Ltnd  of  elevatioik  of  Ibis  structure,  l>ndly  dr«wn,  tfia 

che»  of  the  windows  in  the  mtle$  being  ?€pre»ente<1  far  loo  pointed,  i*w 

P^^Aired  by  a  Mr.  J.  Bartow*     A  soiilh-east  view,  deliiie«ted  hy  AlUn,  and 

>  €iigf 4vc(l  by  r*  CnrtuTijKht,  potscs^ei  r<?rj  cunsidcriiLtc  meritj  «»  a  picture; 

Imt  by  no  mtttw  ^iTords  in  •f|l^qtiale  idea  of  tbe  baildin^. 


flooe  omiBMaited  with  efogamtly  painted  f\wm  which  is  now 
•o  mutilated,  as  nearly  to  mar  all  attempu  to  ascertain  the 
subject  This  loss  has  lately  been  professedly  and  glaiiiiigly 
attempted  to  be  compensated^  by  a  few  dimioutiTe  ^gares,  A:c. 
that  decorate  the  upper  compartments  of  tbe^  windows  in  the 
aisles. 

.  Theo/lor  jDMce  is  pecoUarljt  beautiliiL  The  centre  is  ren- 
dered appropriately  interesting  by  a.  fine  painting>  presented 
for  the  purpose,  by  Elihu  Yalf,<Es^  :  the  subject,  die  institu- 
tion of  the.  sacrament,  denominated  the  Bucharisi,  «r  the  Lord^ 
Supper.-  This  is  supposed  a  work  of  iRrf er  i^aul'  Rukms,  m 
pictarei  by  whom,  representatiTe  of  Jking  David,^  plnying'on  the  . 
harp,  to  diirert  the  mebi^oholy  of SauU* is.hung up ina nfinsy 
ficame  against  the  wall  of  the  southaile.  •  •  •  >* 

.  The  much  admired  brazen  eagfe  and  pedestal  of  the  sime 
metal,  formerly  used  as  a.  deak  «for  reading  the  pubUc  les- 
ionsr  was  the. donation  of  one. John  ap  Gryiiydd  ap  Dafydd, 
jof  YstiiranA  in,  this  neighbourhood. 

An  ancient  monument,  rescued  from  rubbish  some  yetl^ 
since,  represents  a  knight  in  complete  armour,  his  legs'  ex- 
tended, and  resting  upon  a  couchant  dog;  and  near,  the  em^ 
blematic  figure  of  a  dragon,  with  his  forked  tail^  terminating 
a  serpent's  head.    The  mutilated  inscription, 

«'  HlO  JACKT  ■     Ay  HowiL." 

In  the  chancel  is  an  altar  shaped  monument,  on  which  lies  a 
recumbent  figure,  ftiH-robed  of  Hugh  Bellot,  successively 
bishop  of  Bangor  and  Chester,  who  died  at  Berse,  near  this 
town,  in  the  year  1596.  He  was  a  great  linguist^  and  em- 
ployed, with  others^  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  translate  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  English,  for  the  edification  of  the 
unlearned  part  of  the  community :  in  which  great  work  he 
bore  a  very  distinguished  part.  The  reformation  of  reUgious 
<^nions,  did  not,  however,  instantly  change  the  manners  of 
men;  nor  could  it  be  expected,  that  the  acquhement  of  fi'esh 
habits,  should  be  simnHaneous  with  the  adoption  of  new  doc* 
Srines.  Habituated  to  the  austerities  of  monastic  regolatioos, 
.     «a«  it 
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it  required  time,  u»  shake  ofi'  the  acerbit^r  of  thTacfgr 
produced;  and  under  such  charactenstic  ifitlitence,  BeHot  i 
tald  to  have  remained  till  bis  death*  Strongly  tenacious  of  tb 
preposterous,  yet  pretended  Apostoltc  injunction  of  clericri'l 
celibacy^  he  is  said  to  have  ibrbidden,  and  strictly  enforced] 
the  prohibition,  the  admission  of  any  female  into  his  family^] 
The  anecdote  tiltislrates  the  lectures  of  a  quondam  proieuor] 
at  Cambridge^  in  the  foltomng  century,  Mr*  Herbert,  tittj 
brother  of  the  fir*it  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbary,  who  in  hin  co^  I 
lection  of  roaximst  for  the  regulation  of  the  moral  demeatiar | 
of  the  prieMhotx),  entitled  "  A  Book  of  Rules  to  Country  PatU I 
€01  is/*  gives  ttii.i  sage  und,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  ad-l 
mirable  advice  :  "  That  if  he  be  uomarried,  and  keep  hou««>  he] 
hatli  nut  a  wrmmn  in  the  house,  hut  find  op^wrlunities  of  having] 
his  niL-at  dressed^  and  othcir  iservices  done,  by  men  servants  all 
home^  and  Im  tin^n  washed  abroati/' 

Opposile  to  this  h  a  monument  sacred  to  the  mewiory 
I^hs,  Mary  Myddkion,  wfio  died  April  8,  1747,  aged  59,  liieJ 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  JVlyddliHou,  of  Chirk  CastJei  crvcte 
a&  a  grutofu)  testimony  of  the  respect  entertained  lor  tliei 
ceased  by  William   iJayd,   Esq.   of  Plaa  Pbwerv  Imc  < 
and   deviat^e«     The  vjiiue^k  ot  tbis   amiable  woman 
pour  tray  cd  t 

"  Near   thiii  place   lie  the  mortal   remains  of  Mrs.   Mary^ 
Myddleton,  daughter  of  isir  Rirhaid,  sister  lo  Sir  William  Mytl*l 
dleton  of  Chirk  Ca»tk%  in  this  county,  baronet  who  by  a  hfiM 
of  true  religion  and  virtue,   iUu.^Lrated  the   eminence  derived 
from  birth,  the  advantages  flowing  from  an  excellent  educa- 
tion.    Her  superior  understanding  and   great   politeness  ever 
commanded    the   highest  respect  and   esteem;  her   a&bilitf 
and  unalFected   benevolence  rendered  her  delightful  and  i 
ble   to   all.      In    her    principles  unshaken^  in  her   friendship 
steady,  constant  in  her  charity;  liie  misforiuncs  of  others  sh| 
felt  with  compassionate  tendernes^i  ajid  relieved  wiib  geiie- 
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wiity  tydy  iigptftefeiii»  fi^  tlui  iM^r  emitlttcl  fn  d^  fife  dnoon* 
tMM lii9w«Mfailly  fbte  lMda«eflli*r  hdpeii  npoo 4  better. 


Yd  what  truth  dictatcH|tilitwl0  wnf  apetk. 
««  She  died  April  ^  1747.  aged  »f' 

This  monument  will  arrest  the  alten^on  of  a  cursory  ob* 
•enrer,  and  make  the  most  iastadioat  critic  co  the  fine  arts 
fyans^  before  he  will  be  able  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  ita 
iperila  laliafactory  tp  himself*  It  possesseib  Uke  aU  other 
tluiigs  devised,  or  executed  by  man, beth  beauties andlMiita; 
t|ie  defects^  hofnever»  are  few,  and  the  ei^ceilencies  grceiL 
The  monument  is  composite,  and  perhaps  its  compositioa  is 
the  principal  fault.  The  design  of  the  sculptor,  evidently 
taken  frpm  that  sublime  passage  in  the  first  £pistle  of  St. 
Plaul  to  the  Corinthians,  is  allusive  to.  the  resurrection,  and  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  body,  which  shall  take  place  pripr  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  "  The  trumpet  shall  sound*  and  the  dead 
^h^l  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed/'  The 
artist  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restricted  in  his  plan  of  pro* 
cedure ;  for  although,  as  Pennant  observes,  *  she  died  a  withered 
womaii,  she  is  represented,  arising  out  of  the  tomb,  in  all  the 
fullness  of  youth  and  beauty/  The  figure  however  possesses 
such  grace,  the  attitude  such  correctness,  and  the  drapery  such 
iqpprepriate  chasteness,  that  he  must  be  a  cynic  indeed,  who 
cpaM  ever  think  of  comparing  the  date  of  sepulture  with  the 
posthumous  representation.  A  most  beautiful  female  formt 
^iad  in  a  nocturnal  dress,  is  exhibited  in  the. act  of  bursting 
thtt  tomb,  and  rising  from  the  sarcophagus,  as  though  it  vf ere  a 
f^ncb,  in  that  state  of  alarm  which  is  produced,  when  a  per* 
aoB  has  been  suddenly  roused  by  any  noise,  out  of  a  sound 
ftoep.  The  toute  ensemble  of  this  effigy  is  peculiarly  -fine : 
|N|t  the  countenance  is  truly  Angelic ;  for  though  constema* 
tion  is  finely  depicted^  it  is  intermingled  with  dismay ;  and 
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binatioii  of  surprize,  ana  iJeLigbt»  two  impressive 
sions,  are  so  tiiiely  blended,  aiid  so  forcibly  expressed,  tbal 
after  gazing  attentively  for  some  minutes^  imagination  divesis 
the  mind  of  all  ideas  connected  with  stone^  and  the  image  of 
I  be  insurgent  maid,  seems  to  say. 


"  *Tis  comc>  the  glorious  morn  ihc  second  fairlh. 
Of  heaven  and  c^rth,  awttkeaitig  nature  hean 
Tlte  new  ctenclng  word*  aud  itiirU  to  life. 
In  every  heightcucd  form,  from  pain  and  death 
For  t'ver  free*/* 

The  artist  however  appf^ars  to  have  forgotten,  he  wai  at- 
tempting to  represent  a  miraculous  event,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  introduced  a  kind  of  broken  coffin  lid :  and  if  the  in- 
congruoiip  adjuncts  of  a  shattered  pyramid,  s»ipporting  cherubic 
forms,  employed  in  sounding  the  last  trump,  had  been  omitted^ 
the  simplicity  being  greater,  the  chastcness  of  design,  would 
have  been  more  apparent:  ami  the  monument  as  a  whole,  still 
more  admirably  correct.  Those,  who  have  examined  with  a 
icienUfic  eye  the  performances  of  Raubiliac,  will  not  hesi» 
tate  to  rank  this  as  equal,  if  not  higher  on  the  scale  of  excel- 
lence, to  his  statue  of  Eloquence,  representative  of  John  duke 
of  Argyle,  placed  in  Westminster  abbey ;  that  of  Handel  in 
Vauxhall  gardens;  or  uf  George  the  first  in  the  senate-house 
at  Cambridge* 

Another  monument,  executed  by  this  capital  master  of  the  | 
rinbodyjng  art,  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  is  a  mural  mc*  | 
mento  foi  the  lUv,  Thamus  Myddleton,  and  Arabella  Hackrr,  I 
his  wife.  This  consists  of  a  medallion,  exhibiting  two  profile  1 
likenesses  of  the  perflons^  it  wai  intended  to  commemorate  in  i 
hi*^h  relievo;  over  which  a  neat  canopy,  apparently  lets  loosely  ^ 
fall  two  curtains,  one  of  which  is  negligently  drawn  aside,  to  | 
exhibit  the  portraits.  The  beauty  of  this  consists  principally  ] 
ui  the  drapery  ;  the  folds  and  attendant  shades  of  which  p^« 
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wiottttitaaeotti  idea  of  #^  nlk,  in  a  tmribiM  iMi^  ii^lM  yov 
eoidd  bncy  yoo  wefe  aUe  to  grasp  Hki  the  hand.  Ochar  am*^ 
nnmeiils  in  the  church  are  worthy  of  note;  but  laae  niich  of 
their  effect,  by  the  surpassing  ezceUottoa  of  the  two  described. 

The  churchyard  affords  epitaphs  of  iForied ^of^c  merit; 
and  if  viewed  with  the  discriminating  eye  of  the  **  Spectator/' 
wouM  affiird  matter  for  the  enplojr  of  critical  lUHnneni  on  the 
mond  tendency  of  such  a  commemorathre  dopartaent  of  litera* 
tore. 

The  following  reminds  the  reader  of  that  cautious  aTersioa 
of  aHudittg  to  death,  arising  from  the  dread  of  obViTion,  exdtcd 
hy  tti(^  gloom-inspiring  doclrine#  future  annihilatioa;  and  thai 
auggiMled  the  idea  of  substituting  vixit  fiir  MU:  informing 
youj  the  person  lired,  but  not  that  bo  died. 

««  Rmlitf  J#JbiSk«re 
IsajDOBort 
Who  was  alive 

Iniiityfif«.  i 

...  October  9th." 

Another  is  an  instance  of  that  misapplication  of  wit^  whkh 
exhibits  its  ebullitions  in  pun,  or  the  still  more  degraded  c^ 

"  Here  lies  a  chiirchwArden 
A  choyce  flower  io  that  garden, 
Joieph  Criichelty  by  name 
Who  lired  io  good  famt; 

Being  gone  to  bisreit,  : .  .\ 

Without  doubt  be  is  blest 

Died  lOth  of  March,  1673^ 


A  third,  on  a  plain  altar  tomb,  while  it  describes  an  i 
divermty  of  fortune,  attending  an  individual,  contains  a  modest 
confession,  and  breathes  the  proper  moral  sentiment  of  a  Mi* 
ineatomori. 

"  Bom  in  America,  in  Eorope  bred,  *! 

In  Afric  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed  ;  > 

Where  long  be  liv'd  and  tbrifU  at  London  desd.  ^ 

e  <!f4  Much 
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Bfiich  good,  Bomt  iJllie  did ;  so  hope  iiU'a  cvctv 
And  thai  his  sotil,  through  Mercy  i,  gnae  to  Ucftven. 
You  tbit  survive  and  read  f Uis  lale#  take  care. 
Tot  (hii  itio&t  ccrt&in  eiit  to  preptri*, 
W(i«r«  bitf&t  in  pc&ce  the  actions  ofthe jast 
Suicli  sweet  and  himwom  in  the  ttlent  duit." 


This  person  here  interred  was  Elihu  Yale,  Esq*  a  na tire  of] 
Aniericaj  who  went  out  as  an  adventurer  to  the  £a«it  Indies) 
and  found  his  sptculalion^  if  not  answer  his   most  jiaiigQinej 
wishes^  far  exceed  the  probabilities  ot  advancement  in  his  fa- 
vour.    He  obtained  the  presidcnry  of  Madras,  appears  to  havi  I 
ruled  the  colony  with  most  oppressive  authority.     Ananec*! 
dole*  illustrative  nf  his  arbitrary  disposition^  15  recorded  in|| 
way,  arising  from  tkat  authenticity,  which  gives  it  irrefragable  j 
proof     His  groom,  having:  rode  out  a  favourite  horse,  two  or  I 
three  days,  for  tht;  purposes  of  airing,  and  exercise,  without  first  | 
obtaining  leave  to  authorize  his  so  doing,  the  governor  caused 
him  pereniptorily  to  be  hanged  up,  for  daring  to  Qse  such  a 
supposed  discretionary  power.    For  this  murder  he  wa«  ordered  | 
to  return  to  Etigland,  and  having  been  tried  for  the  crime,  hf  l 
some  undetectfd  oeillet  of  the  law,  he  escaped  the  punishment  | 
of  death;  and  only  sulTcred,  by  a  heavy  pecuniary  fiue*.     Ht  j 
ttlll  Hved,  and  died  in  the  year  1724. 

Wrexham  is  noted  for  one  of  those  annual  fairs,  that  used  to 
be  general  through  the  kingdom,  anterior  to  the  system  of] 
great  trading  houses  employing  agents^  termed  rider »t,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  facililating  trade,  by  a  circuitous  so*  | 
licitatiun  of  orders.     It  is  frequented  not  only  by  perso 
the  adjacent  districts,  but  by  traders  from  divers,  and 
tant  parts  of  the  kingdonu     The  commodities  brought  by  the  ^ 
Webb,  are  flannels  of  all  staple,  and   various  Itncns,  Imsey-  ' 
wooJseys,  coarse  linens^  horses,  sheep,  and  black  cattle.    The 
remote  dealers,  bring  Irish  linens,  Yorkshire,  and  other  woollen 
cloths,  with  Manchester,  Shelht:ld,  and  Birmingham  goods  io 
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9^  ^^  MlfffftiM  y^^e^  .Tiro  ftqwrti,  or  tm%  art  fitted 
up  wi^  h^otiu^  and  leinporairy  ibopi*  for  the  accommoiiatioa 
of  sfUe;  and  ^t  tjl^is  public  mart^  wb'iob  coaunencin  Ifarcb  tha 
twenty-thirdf  and  cpntipi^ef  for  nms  days  inclaiiva,  Um^  van* 
ditiou  of  article^  U  usyialiy  very  grealU 

ThQ  poetic  muse  has  decidedly  chosen  Cambriat  as  one  of 
l^er.iay.<;>ttred  spots;:  aqd  the  patrone^  of  mmical  genius  has 
mV  be<:9  tf^kward  in  coiAferring  her  gifts  on  the  Cymri.  The 
IfTf  1^1  bav;  been  onrivailed  on  their  laative  iostruraeni;,  tba 
^f^f  fiqcl  pos^fssed  of  a  peculiarly  orgaaased  ear  for  haroMMiy, 
fj^beoeYer  they  apply  that  faculty  on  any  other  instruisealw 
t|tey  ^nickly  evince^  from  ^ir  mode  of  per&ming,  thai  it  ia 
miy  to.practloe>  for  a  time,  to  t%tfii^  adaairation  by  aopertar 
eacel^ce. 

Afa.  EowARn  Rai^ples,  organist  of  .Wrexbaaw  thoagfa  blind,  ia 
Mf\  ej^ceUent  performer  on  the  organ,  not  an  usual  appeiKiaga 
Ifl  chivrch^  ifi  the  pfincip^Uty.  For  attaining  perfoction  oa 
i^  hsNtf^  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Pkrry,  harper  to 
^^  lat^  sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn;  and  he  Jiot  only  caught 
th(^  energetic  style  of  his  master,  bu^  gave  in  his  Tibrating 
tfocj^s,  additional  elegance  and  grace:  so  as  to  be  justly 
ranged  among  the  number  of  the  first  performera  on  that  da* 
lightful  instrument  in  the  kingdom. 

li^iss  EuzAaaTH  Randles,  daughter  of  the  above  performer, 
if  one  of  those  jt^venile  prodigies^  that  occasionally  dart  iolo 
^ly  noticciy  and  confound  all  the  maxims  of  the  schools,  with 
re0rd  to  the  platform-system  of  education;  that  exhibks 
knowledge  as  nothing  but  the  eflect  of  regular  learning.  .Wl|aa 
sixteen  months  old,  she  evinced  not  only  a  predisposition  for 
music,  but  displayed  ability  ii^  strong  musical  powers.  At 
that  early  period,  she  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  play,  by  ear 
on  the  piano-forte,  the  treble  of  two  well-known  tune^  **  The 
blue  bells  of  Scotland/'  and  "  Charley  over  the  water/'  A  few 
months  afterward,  she  was  heard  to  play  in  a  surprising 
manner,  as  to  accuracy,  several  common  Welsh  airs.  At  the 
age  otiwo  years,  in  1800,  she  was  ushered  into  public  notice, 
9  and 
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and  rapidly  continuing  to  improve  the  extraot^inary  gift 
nature,  when  but  three ^ears  und  a  half  old,  she  had  the  honour 
of  peribnning  before  the  king,  and  royal  family :  on  whick 
tjccasion  his  roajedty  presented  her  with  a  hundred  guineas. 
At  Caniberland  gardens  a  public  breakfast  was  given,  for  her 
b^ueht,  under  ihc  august  patronage  of  the  prmce  of  Wales,  sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  latly  Dungannott,  and  other  persons 
of  disitinction.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  sir  yearh*,  this  cxtraor* 
dinary  child  could  play  the  most  complicated  musfc  produced 
by  the  scientific  composers;  and  sing  any  thing  laid  before 
her  at  fir?t  sight*  During  the  years  1807  and  \80&,  her  friends 
conducted  her  on  a  musical  touTj  through  most  of  the  English 
Cf>uiitiest  where  she  was  greatly  admired,  and  liberaMy  patro* 
nised.  In  the  month  of  June  of  ihc  latter  year,  she  again  per- 
^rmed  publicly*  in  London^  under  the  auspices  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  marchiuness  of  Downshircj  at  the  concert  rooms 
Hanover  square ;  where  she  excited  the  astonishment  of  both 
pixjfessors  and  amateurs.  Retired,  like  the  young  Roscius»  as 
a  deluded  boy  from  Scotland  was  called^,  she  has  wiseFy  been 
advised  to  acquire  by  her  own  prowess,  what  patronage,  how^ 
ever  liberal,  cannot  give.  I>ate1y  she  has  applied  her  abilities 
to  the  harp,  and  doubtless  will  soon  be  as  equal  to  perform  on 
that  instrument,  as  the  piano  forte*. 

The  vicinity  of  Wrexham  has  from  local  attractions,  or  ma- 
norial  circumstances,  been  famed  of  yore  for  its  namerous 
seats^  and  genteel  residents.  Honest  Churchyard^  though  not 
devoid  of  patriotic  flattery,  is  lavish  in  praise  of  Maelor^  in  ihia 
respecL 

*'  Nerc  Wricksam  dwell  of  gentlemen  good  itorc^ 
Of  calling  siich^  as  are  right  well  to  live  : 
By  loarlcct  towiie,  I  bivu  not  ue&e  uo  more, 
Jn  luch  &mal1  rotimcj  that  Boaaeot  sunici  doe  give;. 
They  are  ihc  joyc  and'*g!iidnes«  of  the  poore, 
TI14C  duyiy  ieedCB,  the  huiigrie  at  their  dcHire : 
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Some  iioaio  if  kApt^and  bosntie  doth  aboimdV*. 

The  picture  cannot .  now  be  realiz^,  in  all  iU  parts;  yel 
still  few  country  towns  can  equal  this,  at  respects  stately, 
houses;  in  addition  to  those,  previously  described, .  may  be 
mentioned  Cadwcan  iiali«  Sonti^ey  houss;,  Sebsham  loogii* 
and  Trevalin  Hall. 

AcTON  the  seat  of  sir  Foster  Cunlife  bari.  was  fprmerly  tb» 
property  of  the  J^eries  family,  and  here  was  born  that  oppro- 
brium jurisconsultum. 

George  Jeffries,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  better  kn6wii, 
under  the  contemptuous  designation,  ju^^  J^trips*  He  never 
received  an  academic  education,  but  from  the  free-school  at 
Shrewsbury,  was  removed  to  Westminster,  and  thence  enteredt 
of  the  Inner  temple.  A  singular  circumstance,  not  generally 
noticed  in  the  early  debut  of  this  man  is,  that  he  vios  neotr  rc^ 
gularly  called  to  tlu:  bar;  but,  as  a  soi-disant  lawyer,  during  the 
plague  in  London,  when  many  regulaHy  admitted  barristers 
were,  either  incapacitated,  or  indisposed  to  act ;  he  with  that 
efifrontery,  which  unfortunately  finds  its  way  for  want  of 
equal  efibrt,  in  its  proper,  but  not  adequate  resistance;  put 
on  zLaW'gown'y  and  having  bedizoned  his  bead  in  a  proper  sig* 
nificaut  wig,  he  attended  the  assizes  at  Kingston ;  and  after- 
wards pleaded,  without  any  notice  having  been  taken  of. the 
anormal  obtrusioiu  Possessed  of  first  rate  abilities,  and  having 
acquired  by  great  industry,  a  very  competent  knowledge  of 
his  profession,  his  eloquence  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of  the 
court;  and  in  1680  be  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Chester » 
and  to  the  office  of  a  Welsh  judge,  he  bad  the  additional  honour 
of  ranking  as  a  baronet  in  the  following  year«  Afler  this 
elevation,  he  rose  by  rapid  strides,  and  obtained  the  highest 
legal  honours ;  but  from  misconduct,  he  as  rapidly,  and  more 
justly   fell.    His  political  subserviency   to  a  corrupt  court, 
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gBve  a  wrong  bias  to  n  mind,  that,  if  not  misgutdecf,  wir^ 
have  been  an  honour  to  his  coutitry,  and  a  pattern  to  mankind ; 
for  be  was  a  man  of  the  first  rate  abiltttes,  of  great  eminence  in 
his  profession,  but  of  no  principle  ;  and  therefore  hia  he^rt 
would  connive  at  the  worst  actions^  and  his  hand  was  equally 
prompt,  when  money,  faTour,  or  affect  ion,  were  in  view,  to 
execute  the  most  unwarrantable  fmrposes.  His  vicious  infii- 
tuation  in  this  respect  was  conspicuous,  from  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  Cornish,  On  which  occasion,  hi^i  relation,  sir 
Flugh  Trevor,  then  attorney- general,  being  consulted  by  the 
sovereign^  and  his  cabinet  ministers,  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
mode,  in  which  the  prosecution  was  to  be  conducted,  had  suf- 
ficient public  virtue  to  avow,  in  the  presence  of  the  chancenor» 
tliat,  if  be  pursued  that  unfortunate  man  to  execution^  it  would 
be  no  better  than  murder.  But  his  advice  was  not  taken.  The 
cruelties  of  JeflTeries  on  the  western  circuit,  when  he  was  com- 
missioned to  use  a  sanguinary  discretion,  by  *  stretch Ing  a 
point  beyond  the  law/  for  thr  purpoiie  of  taking  vengeance  on 
the  deluded  followers  of  the  duke  of  Monmuuth,  were  so  exces- 
sive, as  to  excite  universal  hatred ;  aiid  shortly  after  to  pro- 
duce national  retaliation. 

Yet  so  bigt>tted,  and  so  blind  was  the  monarch,  and  his  near 
advisers,  that  the  measures  pursued  by  JelVeries,  gave  great  sa- 
tisfaction; and  the  king  with  the  malicious  wit  of  a  Nero,  hu- 
morously termed  it  Jeferiet'  campaign*.  He  was  notorious 
for  that  iipecies  of  eloquence,  railed  brow-heating  a  wiineu  aod 
gfigging  an  advocate.  Provoked  at  the  prudent  taciturnity  of  eiie 
witnt'ss,  he  exclaimed  "  Look  thee,  if  thou  canst  not  compre* 
hend  what  I  mean,  I  will  repeal  it  again,  for  thou  shalt  see 
what  countryman  I  am,  by  my  telling  my  story  over  twicer 
iherefure  1  ask  thee  once  again,  &c/^  '  Hold  your  tongue/ 
said  he  one  day  to  a  counsel,  who  seemed  forward  in  magni- 
fying his  success  by  unravelling  a  mazy  subject,  and  untying 
a  knotty  point  in  a  cause ;  '  you  are  too  troubleiQme ;  yon 
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arc  exactly  lik^  ^  hen,  if  you  lay  ao  egg,  yon  moJit  cackfe  oveiT 
it.'     Tlie  natural  irritabUtly  of  bis  character  was  increased  by 
the  acqiusition  of  power^  and  exacerbatt^d  by  hubkual  intern* 
penmc€«     It  i^  satd»  he  was  extremely  partial  to  the  bottle, and* 
so  little  decorous  ou  such  occasions;  that  one  day  having  drank 
lo   excess   with    thu  lord  treafturer,  and  others,  belonging  la 
Ihe    cabinet,    ihey   ware  about  goin^  to  strip:    and  «i*ould> 
have  mounted  the  tlevated  station  of  a  sign-post,  had  they  not 
been  prevented  fL*r  the  purpose  of  oslentatitmsly  drinking  the^ 
kuig's  health*     His  judicial  conduct  in  c^iajncery  has  however 
received,  perhaps,  merited  commendation^  and  the  able  Reports; 
|Kvibli«hed  under  the  title  of  Vernon* i,  were  the  >vork:  of  Jeifis* 
ties:  hii  own  name  being  loo  unpopular  for  obtaining  tliem. 
either   perusal   or  sale-      Having  strenuously  supported   the 
worst  njeasures  of  an  arbitrary  and  infatuated  court,  his  conduct 
beoatne  so  obnoxi^uH  to  the  iialion  at  large,  that  wben  Jatneti 
went  over  ta  Ireland,  previous  lo  hiB  abdicating  the  throne, 
Jeflerien,  dreading  the  eftects  of  p<)pu!ar  rage,  attempted  to 
qyit  the  kingdom  iu  the  disguise  of  a  sailor^  but  was  defeated 
ill  hk  purpose,  by  being  recognt««d  wkile  drinking  in  an  ale 
cellar  at  Wapping*     Thus  blown  upon,  a  mob  quickly  assem- 
bled, rushed  into  the  apartiijeiit,  seized  the  incognuo  and  took 
him  up  bctore  the  lord  mayor,  who  recommended  him  to  tlic 
notice  of  the  lords  of  council,  by  whom  he  was  comniitted  to  the 
tower;  where  he  prematurely  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1G8S>; 
and  by  dissolution  was  preserved   from  the  infamy  of  a  public^ 
execution^^     It    has  been  slated,   that  '  he    was  buried    pri- 
vately in  the   tower,  by  a  niaiidate  from  the  king  tolii-s  rcla- 
Itons;  but  the  body  was  removed  to  Aldermanbury,  where  last 
year,  1810,  the  cotlin  was  found,  and  identified  lo  be  hi.s  by 
peraoiis  employed  fur  repairing  and  beautifying  the  church. 

Acton  Hall  is  a  good  mansion,  situated  upon  an  elevated 
lawn,  which  lately  has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  mo- 
dernised by  the  present  worthy  proprietor,  under  whose  judg- 
ment 
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ment  the  grounds  ha^e  been  more  taKtefalty  laid  out,  and  i^y 
iome  woodland  decorations  greatly  embellished.  The  Yiews  over 
Wieitbani  arc  extensive  and  richly  diversified,  in  vrhtcb  the 
iteeple  forms  no  trivial  object. 

G  RES  FORD, -or  Croes-fford,  the  road  of  the  cross,  a  small  vil- 
lage, about  three  miles  from  Wrexham,  is  situated  U(>oii  a 
wising  ground,  in  a  narrow  valley,  that  opening  into  the  vast 

I  expanse  of  the  vale-royal  of  Cheshire,  exhibits  views  of  un* 
[>mmon  elegance. 

The  churchy  built  in  the  same  period  with  that  of  Wrexham, 
',  a  handsome  structure,  though  not  decorated,  yet  the  upper  part 

l«f  the  steeple  i'>  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  apostles;  and 
\  one  side  is  a  niche,  containing  a  statue,  representative  of 
the  monarch  in  whijse  reign  it  was  erected.  This  edifice,  con- 
structed  of  freestone,  is  in  length  one  hundred  and  twenty 
three  feet,  by  near  sixty  in  breadth;  and  the  height  of  the 
lower  ninety.  The  east  window,  measuring  (burteen  feet  by 
iwenty-one,  was  once  enriched  with  groupes  of  figures,  in 
stained  glaik^  emblematic  of  several  saints,  in  supposed  con* 
ference  wilh  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  history  also  adorns  the 
finely  executed  east  window  of  the  north  aisle :  The  interior 
consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  is  fitted  up  iu  a  re* 
juarkably  decent  manner ;  and  a  circumstance,  because  rather 
singular,  will  strike  the  visitor,  %vhile  admiring  the  laudable 
neatne&s  in  which  the  place  is  kept,  with  a  serio-ludicrous  idea; 
from  seeing  family  distinction  displayed  in  the  humblest  efforts 
of  heraldic  pomp,  diflerent  arms  emblazoned  on  the  respec- 
tive pew  doors.  Here  are  several  ancient  and  modern  monu- 
ments. In  the  north  aile  is  a  recumbent  figure,  armed  in  coat  of 
mail,  covered  with  a  sur tout,  round  helmet,  with  the  feet  rest- 
in^r  upon  a  lion  couchant,  and  a  lion  rampant  on  the  thif  id« 
having  an  inscription  round  the  verge, 
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^moTi^  which,  one  erected  hy  Sir  Rlchnrd  Tretor,  163^ 
.in  ihe  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  represents  the  knight  him- 
iteir^  clad  in  armotir,  kneeling ;  and>  in  a  similar  supplicating 
posture,  htswi£ej  Catherine,  by  the  side:  to  whose  roentory, 
OS  ihe  inscription  states,  the  monument  was  raised.  He  was  m 
distii>gaished  military  character,  served  many  years  in  the  Irish 
war,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Newry  and  the  counties  of 
(Down  and  Armagh;  chief  counsellor  of  the  Marches,  and  Vice 
Admiral  of  North  Wales:  who  lived  *  to  see,  hU  children  m  €hil* 
jircn*s  ckUdiem^* 

.  A  ehaxt^  moral  monoment,  consists  of  a  well  executed  bnst, 
the  likeness  of  John  Madocks,  Esq,  uncle  of  the  present  Mr. 
Aladocks,  of  Fron-Yew,  who  died  September  the  33d,  1794. 
jThe  artist,  Hogbrson,  evidently  had  more  meritorious  claims, 
Ahan  ever  appear  in  the  azinats  of  the  fine  arts,  to  have  been 
generally  admitted,  or  liberally  answered. 

la  th^e  chancel,  one  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jf^hn  Psrry^ 
J^^,  who  died  October  ^6,  1797,  aged  seventy-three,  evince 
the  superior  powers  of  a  Westmacott*  This  unique  piece  of 
rojmnetnorative  sculpture,  possesses  peculiar  points  of  eleganreu 
A  half  cylindrical  coluinin  of  Parian  white  marble^  imitative  of 
a  Roman  sepulchraj  altar,  is  sunnonnted  by  an  oval,  or  mtln^r 
lorioise-shaped  urn  of  the  same,  and  on  the  plinth  is  represemted 
ihe  figure  of  a  beautiful  little  boy,  in  a  sitting  attitud^r,  pen- 
lively  reclining  his  head  on  his  right  hand  :  with  liifi  eye« 
bleared,  from  weeping,  and  his  lips  apparently  opening  with 
grief,  seem  to  say.  Ah  ! ;  he's  gone  *  ! :  The  font  exhibit* 
a  curious  piece  of  carving  and  elaborate  design.  The  form 
18  octagonal,  and  placed  on  an  octangular  pedestal.  The  fas- 
cets  arc  decorated  with  figures,  in  high  relievo,  on  one  it 
rJL^prcseated  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  child  Je<ius  ;  on  a  second, 
St.  Peter;  on  a  third,  a  grithn;  on  a  tourth,  Abraham,  with  ft 
ftaffin  his  hand, 'sojourning not  knowing  whither  he  went;'  and 
those  oil  the  remaining  sides,  are  too  much  mutilated  to  ascer- 
tain  ihcir  designation.  • 

,   In  the  church  yard,  ranging  within  the  verge  of  the  walls. 
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tte  nineteen  immense  yew  trees,  and  one  considerably  dirid 
in  its  branches,  apparenlly  by  the  ramifications,  forms  m 
many  large  and  distinct  trees.  The  yew  *ecms  to  be  a  i^ery 
general  ornamental  appendnge  to  the  plantations  in  cemeteries; 
bul  those  of  Wales  are  pecoHarly  drstingnishabte  for  thTs  kind 
<^f  sombre  accompaniment-  Few  but  hare  on^,  or  more,  and 
mm^p  as  in  this  case,  ba^e  a  venerable  profusion. 

What  was  the  original  desiefn  of  planling  these  in  burial 
grounds,  or  the  rationale  of  adopting  this,  in  preference  t©  | 
other  trees  deciduous^  or  eTergreen,  are  questions,  that  have  I 
generated  much  investigation*  alid  considerably  bnfUed  anti- 
quarian research*  Varions  conjectures  have  been  started,  anl] 
positive  assertions  made»  tending  to  bring  remote  inquiry»| 
founded  upon  existing  remains  into  contempt ;  and  expose  f<ij 
unjui^tiftable  ridicule,  a  science  of  all  others  the  most  useful  t^i 
man,  the  philosophy  of  national  customs  and  local  manners }  ] 
most  useful  because  it  leads  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  htm* 
•elf.  An  author,  who  forced  himself  into  som**  publicity,  andj 
obtained^  if  not  emintfiicp,  notoriety;  slates,  they  were  planted] 
for  the  use  of  archers,  us  a  place  well  known,  and  fenced  froii] 
cattle  that  their  growth  might  nut  be  preipentcd,*  This  remark,] 
were  it  not  connected  with  a  valuable  portion  of  legislative  hit^l 
tory,  would  be  unworthy  of  even  cuTsof  y  notice  :  for  tl  mightl 
be  a^^ked,  are  not  all  well-condurted  plantations  protected  froirfj 
cattle  by  fences  ?  But  most  animals  have  an  aversion  to  the  smell  I 
of  this  plant;  and  if  they  should  so  far  transgress  the  laws  of  in<*| 
stinct,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  as  to  nibble  its  branebel^  I 
they  generally  become  victims  to  the  baleftil  effects.  Still  iht  j 
4  ue  St  ion  revert**,  why  tvere  they  planted  in  these  ^crfl] 
places?  It  is  an  itultgenous  plantf  of  the  island,  and  nature  hail  j 
not  been  niggardly  to  this  portion  of  it;  for  these  trees  arrfj 
f«»und  ill  almost  all  the  woods  of  North  Wales  :  they  even  gfo^  1 
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it,  out  of  the  fissures  of  rocks  and  crags,  an  J 
more  Hre  found  flourishing  together^  than,  perhaps  may  be  ia- 
cluded  in  the  sum  total  of  att  the  cemeteries  in  Wales. 

The  first  question  arising  out  of  multifarious  and  accumulated 
diwcrtation  on  the  subject,  is,  were  they  planted  on  consecrated 
ground^  for  the  purpose  of  furuishin^  wood*  lo  make  boW'^ 
§t4ip€a  t  Among  the  various  clauses  contained  in  the  statutes^ 
enacted  for  the  encouragement  o!  archery »  though  they  enter 
Into  minute  particulars^  relative  to  the  arms  employed  iii  it; 
yet  no  injunctions  are  found  for  the  specific  purpose  of  making 
plantations  of  yew.  On  the  contrary,  the  legislature,  on  peti* 
tions  being  presented  of  the  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price 
of  bow-staves,  instead  of  suggesting  the  idea  of  preventing  the 
evii  complained  of  in  future,  looked  only  to  the  removal  of  the 
temporary  grievance,  by  informing  the  merchants^  trading  to 
certain  parts  of  the  globe,  to  import  materiahj  necessary  for 
manufacturing  bows  and  arrows,  from  abroad.  An  act,  passed 
in  the  twelflh  year  of  Edward  the  fourth,  after  reciting,  by  an 
address  from  the  Commons-house,  the  King  having  been  ap* 
prised  of  the  great  want  and  dearness  of  bow*staves,  which  had 
occasioned  such  detriment  to  archery,  that  the  practice  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost;  proceeds  thus  to  ordain,  '  every  mer- 
'Chant  stranger,  that  shall  cotivey  into  this  land  any  merchandise 
of  the  city»  or  country  of  Venice,  or  of  any  other  city,  town,  or 
country,  from  whence  any  such  how- staves  have  been  before 
this  time  brought,  shall  bring  at  the  same  time  four  bow-Haves 
for  every  ton  of  such  merchandise  ;  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the 
King  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  for  every  bow-staff 
ghort'  By  another  statute,  enacted  in  the  first  year  of  Richard 
the  third,  opon  a  complaint  made  by  the  trade,  it  appears,  that» 
'in  times  past,  good  and  able  stutl'  of  bow  staves  had  b«ea 
brought  into  this  realmj  as  well  by  English  merchantv  &s 
strangers;  whereby  the  inhabitants,  bowyers,  might  com- 
petently live  upon  such  stulT,  which  they  bought  at  forty  shiT- 
lings  the  hundred,  or  forty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence  at  the 
most/     But,  frgm  'a  seditious  confederacy  of  the  Ix»mbards/ 
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whose  ships  then  frequented  English  ports,  the  price,  by  the 
uriwarrantabie  conspiracy,  rose  to  the  enormous  price  of  eight 
pounds  per  hundred  :  so  that  in  a  short  time,  had  the  scheme 
of  muuopoly  been  allowed  to  continue  its  influence  on  the  yew 
limber  raarketj  '  this  realm,  as  stated  in  the  act,  was  likely  to 
fail,  as  well  of  stuil"  of  artillery,  as  workmen  thereof:*  aLod  ii 
vt'dn  therefore  ordained,  ' that  no  merchant  of  Venice^  nor 
other^  which  used  to  repair  unto  this  realm  with  merchan- 
di^ces  of  tliose  parts,  should  bring  into  this  realm  any  such  mer- 
chandizes, unless  he  bring  at  the  same  time  ten.  bow -staves,  good 
and  able  stulT,  with  every  butt  of  Malmsey^  and  withe  very  butt 
of  lire,  on  forfeiture  of  thirteen  shillings  and  eightr peace,  foi 
every  butt  of  such  wines  j  and  for  every  bow-staff  shorL*  So  recent* 
ly  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  practice  of  archery  was  consider- 
ed line  mode  of  national  defence  ^  for  the  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  fourth,  above  alluded  tOj  was  by  a  rayai 
mandate,  ordered  to  be  put  into  strict  execution.  *  All  mer- 
chants, strangers,  using  to  bring  wares  into  this  realm  from  the 
eastern  countries,  as  well  as  from  the  Hanse-towns,  shoald 
thenceforth  he  compriicd  and  meant,  under  the  name  of  such 
merchants,*  as  were  designated  to  be  bound  by  the  afofesaid 
enactments. 

From  these  documents,  it  appears,  this  country  depended  on 
importation,  to  supply  staves  for  the  manufactories  of  bows  f  and 
the  most  valuable  articles  ni  this  branch  of  armoury  were  pro* 
duced  from  foreign  timber  For  it  results  firom  the  com  pan* 
live  prices  stated  in  the  "  Act  for  Bowyers,"  passed  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Elizabeth,  that  English  yew,  for  the  purpose  of 
bow-making,  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  of  less  value.  Tbt 
maximum,  fixed  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  was  as  follows:  viz. 

*'  Bows  meet  'for  men's   shooting,  being  (mtiandisk*ycw,  q( 
best  sort,  were  to  bear  no  greater  price  than  6s.  Sd.  each. 
Bows  meet  for  men^s  shooting,  of  second  sort,  3s.  4d. 
Bows  of  a  coarser  sort,  called  livery  Aowj,  Ss- 
Bows  ofii/^/wAj/cw,  2s/' 
Thus  our  brave  bow  men,  once  the  strength  and  the  glory 
4  ,.  rf 
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of  die  AaftkMii  and  the  terror  ci  its  enemies,  |^or  to  tlie  ih- 
veBtkm  of  -gnnpowdeo  depended  upon  foreign  materials,  ta 
fiiniish  them  with  the  requisite  weapons  for  assault  and  de* 
f<^nc6 ;  because  bows  of  English  yew  were  only  adequate  in 
talue  to  the  most  inferior  of  those,  made  of  imported  yeW4 
The  former  seem  co  have  been  used  for  amusement^  or  prac- 
tising for  the  field,  and  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  day  of  battle. 
Therefore  to  enable  the  warrior  to  achieve  deeds  of  valour 
against  enemies*  it  is  evidently  conclusive,  yews  in  churchyards 
were  not  planted. 

Were  they  then  set  in  such  situations  to  protect  ecclesiastic 
cal  buildings  from  the  desolating  effects  of  furious  storms  ?  By 
a  fltatute,  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  the  Firsts  for 
ascertaining  and  settling  the  property  of  timber  in  church- 
jnatdB,  it  sets  forth,  that  trees  were  often  planted  to  '  defend  the 
fcroe  of  the  wind  from  hurting  the  church.'  The  tardy 
gfowth,  however,  of  yews  would  so  ill  accord  with  this  in- 
testioo,  as  efiectually  to  preclude  their  adoption  for  the  pur* 
pose.  Besides,  from  the  tenour  of  the  act,  the  remark  only 
refers  to  trees  in  general ;  and  more  especially  to  such,  whose 

^  limber  was  applicable  to  the  occasional  necessary  repairs  of  the 
edifice ;  the  following  of  which,  therefore,  was  by  a  clause  in* 
aepled  immediately  following,  prohibited,  except  for  the  spe* 
cific  purposes  therein  stated. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine*, 
in  his  endeavours  to  account  for  the  usage  of  palm'bearifig, 
remarks, '  that  in  this  country  there  was  formerly  a  procession, 
at  in  Catholic  countries  there  still  is,  on  Palm  Sunday,  in 
niemory  of  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem,  where 
branches  of  palms  were  strewed  in  his  way,  and  hosannas 
shouted  to  his  glorious  appearance,  as  predicted  by  the  pro> 

^phet;  and  that  there  is  historic  authority  for  asserting,  that, 
what  are  denominated  palms,  were  generally  borne  on  this 
occasion,   so.  late  as  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  sixth.     And 

9  R  2  thought 

•  Vol/XLIX, 


6n 
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iboughj  as  a  f^ligiou*  rite,  the  practice  has  subs6quently  been 
discontinued;  yet  traditionary  superstition  still  perpetuates  Uie 
ludicrous  custom.  An  aucient  manuscript  states^  that  the  olive, 
which  "  berith  green**  leves/' not  being  a  tree  indigenous  to 
this  country^  palm  was  used  to  ha  carried  in  its  stead.  From 
these  intimaiions,  he  conclades,  it  is  evideatj  something  iin* 
der  the  designation  of  pahn  was  carried  in  procession  on 
Palm  Sunday;  which  happening,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Rubric,  sometime  between  the  fifteenth  of  March,  and 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  a  season  of  the  year  when  scarcely 
any  deciduous  trees  have  expanded  tbeir  buds  into  leaf;  ever^ 
greens  were  selected  for  the  purpose.  And  from  the  fact,  th^i 
yew  trees,  flourishing  in  some  churchyards  of  the  eastern  di- 
vision of  Kent,  are  to  the  present  day  called  pahixs,  he  considers 
it  highly  probable,  that  the  palni5  were  the  branches  of  this 
species  of  plants;  which  are  not  only  always  green,  but  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  usually  in  full  bloom-  Upon  this  sup- 
position the  few  trees  gcntfally  found  in  cemeteries  would  be 
amply  suiKcient,  to  furnish  a  supply  for  oslentatiuus  displays  oi* 
such  occasions. 

From  the  penal  regulations,  contained  in  the  grand  code 
of  political  institutes,  collected  under  the  prudent  legislature 
llywcl  Dda,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  comrautati?© 
▼alue  of  yews  growing  spontaneously,  and  those  pliuited  in  con- 
iecrat<Kl  ground,  Under  the  section,  denominated  *'  O  werthy 
gufydd  y  tract  ha  hyn,**  that  treats  on  the  legal  regulated 
prices  of  trees,  the  Taxus  sylvestrU  was  estimated  at  fifteen 
denarii,  while  the  Taxus  sancci  was  rated  at  one  pound.  The 
Taxus  sancti  were  those  yews  planted  in  churchyards,  and 
dedicated,  or  reputed  to  be  fso,  like  the  church,  to  iomc  par- 
ticular saint,  as  Duhriiius,  Teilo,  &c.  * 

This  does  not  account,  however,  though  it  respects  the  place 

af 

•  Lcg«j  WilHcap.  26?,  where  it  ifec  following  illustralive  cote,  (Ssurfi) 
S«ncto  nempc  alicui  dcdicatap  Dubritio  t.  gt.  rtl  XeUiOj  qaalcs  ipud  Wallo* 
m  Ccenicteriii  ftiamnuTn  frequeotei  Tiiuotur. 
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«F  planting^  for  the  selection  of  the  particalar  kind  of  tree. 
^  Men^*'  lays  Sir  Thomas  Browne  *,  "  hare  lost  their  reason  in 
nothing  so  much  as  their  religion,  wherein  stones  and  clonts 
make  martyrs ;  and  since  the  religion  of  one  seems  madness  to 
another,  to  afford  an  account,  or  ratiohal  of  old  rites  requires  no 
rigid  reader ;  that  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or  taming 
their  face  from  it,  was  an  handsome  symbolc  of  unwilling 
Ministration ;  that  they  washed  their  bones  with  wine  and  milk» 
that  the  mother  wrapped  them  in  linen,  and  dried  them  in 
her  bosom,  the  first  fostering  part,  and  place  of  their  nourish- 
ment;  that  they  opened  their  eyes  towards  heayen  before 
they  kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes  or  orig^inal, 
were  no  improper  ceremonies;  their  last  yalediction  f,  thrice 
uttered  by  the  aUendants,  was  also  very  solemn,  and'  some- 
«rhat  answered  by  Christians,  who  thought  it  too  4ittle,  if  they 
threw  not  the  earth  thrice  upon  the  interred  body.  That  in 
etrewing  their  tombs  the  Romans  affected  the  rose,  the  Greeks 
amaranthus  and  myrtle;  that  the  funerall  pyre  consisted  of 
eweei  fuel!,  cypresse,  firre,  larix,  yew,  and  trees  perpetually 
Terdant,  lay  silent  expressions  of  their  sunriTing  hopes: 
wherein  Christians  which  deck  their  cofiins  with  bays  have 
fonnd  a  more  elegant  embleme.  For  that  he  seeming  dead,  will 
restore  itself  from  the  root,  and  its  dry  and  exuccous  leaves 
resume  their  verdure  again;  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  we 
have  also  observed  in  fures.  Whether  the  planting  of  yewie 
in  churchyards,  hold  not  its  originall  from  ancient  funerall 
rites,  or,  as  an  emblem  qf  the  Resurrcciiont  from  its  perpetua) 
verdure,  ipay  ajso  admit  conjecture." 

The  conjecture  was  not  only  admissible,  but  deducible  from 
analogy ;  the  custom  being  established  by  the  p^ges  of  Jiistory» 
The  use  qf  emblems,  illustrative  of  religious  credence  was 
^established  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world.  From  the  Jewish 
nation  the  custom  was  derived,  and  adopted  by  various  de- 

2  R  3  scriptions 

•  "  HydrioUphit,"  p.  55, 
t "  Vale !  vale !  rale  I  n^  %e  qhU  ^ao  oitari  perquttef,  le^emar.*' 
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s6riptions  of  Pagans,  who  b  some  instances  appear  tf> 
have  applied  such  occult  representations  to  the  miser- 
able doctrine  of  annihilation  *.  In  opposition  to  which^  it  is 
stated.  Christians  selected  ivy*  laurel>  and  other  evergreens,  io 
indicate,  that  though  the  body  was  laid  low  in  dust,  it  would 
be  revivified;  and  notwithstanding  the  persons  interred  had 
undergone  a  temporary  change,  ibey  would  rise  again  and  receive 
A  verdure  which  seasons  could  not  affect;  but  for  ever  flourish 
ill  the  paradise  of  God  f. 

Gkesfobd  Lodge  is  a  lowt  but  exceeding  neat  freestmic 
mansion,  with  a  colonaded  fagade  j^ituated  in  that  part  of  tbe 
ViiJky,  through  which  flows  the  river  Alun,  hastening  Io  meet 
the  Dee.  A  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  a  mill  at  a 
small  distance  below,  contribute  to  add  a  diversifying  efiect  to 
the  well  wooded  grounds.  This  is  the  residence  of  ilfr*.  Parry, 
relict  of  the  late  J.  Parr^,  Esq. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  elevated  ridge,  impending  over  the 
Tale  of  Gresford,  a  kind  of  peninsulated  field,  called  ibe  HqfU, 
perhaps  from  Rhwif,  as  being  a  commanding  situation,  is  the 
site  of  an  ancient  British  post,  defended  by  treble  fo«9a  and 
valja^  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land,  that  connects  it  with 
the  champaign  country.  On  the  ;  facing  Cheshire  it  had 
several  lines  of  defence,  now  levelled  by  the  ploogh ;  and 
two  others  were  inaccessible  from  declivity.  An  artificial 
mount  at  one  of  the  angles  had  probably  a  castelet,  or  ex- 
ploratory tower;  for,  as  this  was  one  of  the  strongholds,  op* 
posite  the  Saxon  frontier,  it  must  have  been  an  important 
station. 

Upper  Gweeisilt  Hall,  the  seat  of  3/n  AtheritoHf  has  lite 
circumjacent  grounds  tastefully  laid  out,  the  walks  in  the  lowisr 

part 

•  See  the  elegant  Greek  IdjKiura  of  Bion  by  Moidiia 

t  '*  Hedera  quoque,  vel  l»uriiB  ct  luijujimoitj,  qua?  semper  Krvant  virotem 
in  sarcophago  corpora  substerueuturj  ad  itignificanduin  quod  ipi  loorianetir  in 
Chrifrto,  viTcre  nee  desmunt.  Nam  ticet  muoda  moriuntur  iecundiim  corpvs* 
tameti  lecdDdum  aium&tuj  vivunt  k  rcriviscimt  Deo/' 

Dgrandl  Eituaie,  Lib.  VIL  c,  S^ 
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p«i»  oil  the  margin  of  the  Alan,  being  highly  romantic;  and 
the  views  obtained  from  the  higher  lawn  embracing  the  monn- 
tains  m  the  yicinity  of  Hope>  Caergwrle  Castle,  &c.  peculiarly 
beantifiil.  This  seat  is  deserving  notice,  as  haying  been  the 
residenoe  of  a  distinguished  royalist,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
first  i  and  who,  on  the  decollation  of  that  ill-fated  monarch,  was 
necessitated  to  suffer  voluntary  banishment.  Colonel  Robinson  on 
the  occasion,  left  his  house,  trom  neglect,  arising  out  of  laudable 
endeavours,  in  a  state  of  dilapidation;  but  on  obtaining  re- 
'peasession,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  second,  he  had 
Iho  j>leasures  and  advantage  which  come  out  of  unjust  seisin, 
<Miversionary  compensating  livery.  The  edifice  that  was  in  a 
TWBons  condition,  had  by  the  usurping  possessor  been  rebuilt, 
•ttd  fitted  up  in  a  comfortable  manner  for,  as  it  happened,  the 
tfdsted  owner  of  the  estate.  By  his  epitaph  on  a  mural  monu- 
ment in  Gresford  church,  it  appears,  he  quitted  this  life,  March 
15,  A.  11 MDCLXXX.  In  this  unjustifiable  mode  of  attempt- 
ing  to  give  posthumous  fame,  he  is,  by  the  epigraph,  *'  qui 
iribtmiis  Caroli  Martyris/'  pourtrayed  in  that  caricaturing 
atyle,  which  stains  the  character  of  the  moist  well  meaning  per- 
•ons,  by  political  folly. 

Another  patriot,  equally  distinguished  by  his  zeal  and 
exertions  in  the  royal  cause,  Jcfftty  Shaker fy,  afterwards 
knighted,  possessed  the  Lower  Gwersilt;  who  during  the 
civil  wars  had  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  And 
though  his  prowess  has  not  been  emblazoned  in  the  historical 
details  of  our  civil  commotions  at  that  period,  yet  from  manu- 
acript  documents,  it  appears  he  was  engaged  for  years  in  the 
fMsrvice,  as  an  Equestrian  colonel ;  and  took  a  very  distinguished 
part  in  actions  of  the  most  decisive  nature,  occurring  in  those 
nnanspicious  times.  While  in  the  service  he  contracted  a  last- 
ing friendship  with  Colonel  Robinson,  which  induced  him,  for 
the  sake  of  mutual  access,  and  to  be  near  his  fellow  soldier,  tb 
purchase  this  estate,  in  lieu  of  one  he  had  been  obliged  in  sup- 
port of  loyalty,  to  part  with,  in  the  county  of  Kent  His  mo- 
desti  and  consequently  greater  merits^  should  not  be  forgotteiT; 

SR4  they 


they  wUl  ever  be  establUhfe^^  mnd  desctnd  to  po6ieri|y  Iqf  liji 
judicioiis  conddctj  prisvioas  to  the  battle  ot  Romum  JBmikf 

The  statement^  formmg  an  bUtoric  elucidalion^  pl«afiiig  in  «iie 
point  of  Tiew,  3uid  painfyl  in  another,  is  tbvs  gi^eii  by  bjy  i^b,^ 

"  The  ht^ih  upoti  which  Sir  Marmadak^  Lv^fdale  ««tdffa»m 
npj  carries  the  name  of  Rowton  He^th ;  »  n^le  beyond  whiclu 
in  the  London  road  from  Chester,  ii  aootber  kp^l^  o^kd 
HattoQ  Heath.  Hie  order  which  Sir  Maromdoke  had  roc?Wfd 
tTom  the  king,  was  only  to  beat  Poynt^  back.  Sir  ] 
performed  t|ie  s^me  efTectualiy  ;  for  haTing  mfu'cbed  lii%  ] 
fiTtr  Halt  Bridge  undi^corered  by  the  eiieipyj»wholiadj 
the  outr works  and  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the  ea#t  aida  thya^ 
and  Poynt^  coming  in  ^  mirching  posture  along  t)ie  aaffioff 
lane  between  Hatton  Heath  ^nd  Bowton  Heath,  Si^  ]M|af|||%» 
duke  having  lined  the  hedges^  fell  upon  him,  and  kiU^  f^  grfit 
many  of  his  men ;  and  having  so  done,  ordered  Qalonel 
Shakerly^  who  was  best  acquainted  with  that  countiyy  tfi  gft 
the  jieKt  way  b^  coi^ld  to  the  king  (who  lodged  then  at  S^ 
Francis  QamiiU'i  hou$0t  in  Chester)  and  acquaint  him,  that  h^ 
had  obeyed  his  orders  in  beating  Poynta;  back,  and  to  know  hia 
majesty's  further  pleasure.  The  colonel  execqted  bit  ordera 
with  better  speird  than  couLd  be  expected ;  for  he  gallopped  - 
direptly  ^0  the  riyer  Dee,  under  Huntington  House,  got  a 
wooden  tub  (used  for  slaughtering  swine)  apd  a  batting-staff 
(used  for  battinjB^  of  coarse  linen)  for  an  oar,  put  a  servant  into 
the  tub  with  him,  ^nd  in  this  desperate  manner  swam  over 
the  river,  his  horse  swipuming  by  him  (for  the  b^ks  were  there 
very  steep,  ^nd  the  river  very  deep)  ordered  his  servant  to 
stay  there  with  the  tub  for  his  return,  and  was  with  the  king  in 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afler  he  had  left  Sir  Mar- 
inaduke,  and  acquainted  the  Icing  that  if  his  majesty  pleased  to 
command  further  orders  to  Sir  IVIarmaduke,  \ie  would  engage  to 
deliver  them  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  told  the  king  of  the 
expeditious  method  he  had  taken,  which  saved  him  the  going 
nine  or  ten  miles  about,  by  Holt  Bridge  (for  the  boats  at  Eaton 
vyere  then  made  useless  j  but  such  delays  were  used  by  som^ 
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aboiK  the  kin gt  ihat  no  orders  were  seot,  nor  any  sally  made 
out  of  the  city  by  the  King's  party,  till  past  tiiree  o'clock  la  the 
aftemoont  which  was  full  six  hours  after  Poyats  had  been 
beaten  back  ;  and  so  Foyntz  having  all  that  time  for  his  men  to 
recover  the  fright  they  had  bcea  put  mto  m  the  morning* 
Poyntz  rallied  his  forces,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Parliament 
forces  who  came  out  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  to  his  assistance^ 
(upon  whom  the  king's  party  in  the  city  might  then  success- 
fully  have  fallen}  put  all  those  of  the  kiog*ato  the  rout^  whick 
was  the  lois  of  the  king's  horse,  and  of  hU  design  to  joiii 
IVIontross,  in  Scotlandj  who  was  then  understood  to  be  in  a 
good  condition. 

'"  This  b  what  my  father,  the  said  Colonel  Sliakerley  (after* 
wards  Sir  Gt^otfrey  Shaker li^y)^  hath  often  declared  in  my 
hearing ;  and  since  no  mention  Is  made  of  him,  in  all  this  hh" 
tory/  (though  he  faithfully  served  the  king  in  all  the  wars, 
was  personally  engaged  in  almost  all  the  field  battles  for  tho 
king,  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  support  that  service,  and  was  for 
inany  years  sequestered  of  all  the  rest).  I  thought  it  my  duty»as 
I^is  eldest  son  and  heir,  to  do  that  justice  to  his  memory,  to  in* 
sert  this  here,  under  my  hand,  that  it  m^y  he  remembered  to 
posterity. 

''PETER  SHAKERLEY."t 


HOLT. 

Though  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  anciently  a  town 
of  some  notoriety.  Camden  supposes,  it  derived  the  ancient  name 
of  Casteum  Leonis,  'from  the  Legio  vicesima  victrix,  which 
kept  garrison  a  little  higher  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dee/ 
The  military  station,  an  advanced  post  of  the  Roman  troops, 

was 

*  Mtauipg  CUreodoD's  Hl&tory  of  (he  Rebellion ;  this  tcconnt  being  writ* 
ten  by  Peter  Sha|ierley,  esq.  on  one  of  the  bUnk  leavet.    * 
t  M  quoted  in  Appendix  it.  to  Pewwot'i  Welfb  Tovi^ 


s  near  pAnwooif,  a  village  in  Chesblrej*  from  which  Hoft  h 
separated  by  the  above-tnentioned  rtveti  and  over  it  a  commu- 
nication IS  formed,  by  a  bridge  of  ten  archeaj  which  is  a  Ten 
fild  and  curious  structure,  f  aving  been  erected  in  the  jeai 
1345 ;  as  appears  by  an  inscription  preserved,  till  a  recent  date, 
on  a  stone  over  ihe  portionj  termed  the  lady's  arcJi.  ThU  fasci^ 
nating  appellation,  H  is  to  be  apprehended^  did  not  arise  from 
ihoie  beneficent  actions  suggested  by  the  benevolence,  and 
promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  fair-sex. 
Ffom  a  mannscript  aceountj  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
at  03cford>  it  appearB  the  children  of  the  chieflain,  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  lords,  Warren  and  Mortimer,  as  pre^iotuly 
remarked,  were  drowned  under  Holt  bridge ;  those  oobTemen 
thus  quickly  getting  rid  of  their  political  charge ;  and  Enuna,  the 
mother,  relict- lady  of  Gryfiydd*  is  evidently  im  plicated  in  the 
infamous  transaction.  The  event  had  been  variously  repre- 
sented by  the  specious  gloss  of  historical  embellishment ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  this  most  invaluable  document,  the  fable  of 
thetwoyotiw^  fairmt  that  at  certain  times  of  the  year  were 
visible  on  moon-light  nights,  under  the  Lady's  arch^  the  real 
foundation  of  the  melancholy  fact,  perhaps  would  never  have 
transpired. 

This  place  owes  its  origin  to  the  natural  situation,  combined 
with  existing  circumstances :  the  tide  river,  on  whose  margin 
it  stands,   aflbrding  facility  of  approach,  and   being    long  a 

military 

•  This,  which  though  politically  attached  to  the  Hundred  of  Broxtofl,  in 
th«;  adjacent  English  county,  Cheshire,  is  one  of  those  topographical  •noiDa' 
lies,  that  has  perpleied  many  ioquirers ;  but  has  bv  a  modem  antiquary  met 
with  essajuig  elucidation.  Archdeacon  Pljrolej,  in  his  Agricultural  ac- 
count of  Salop,  endeavours  to  assign  a  reason  fur  such  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions ;  and  supposes  they  originated  from  the  circumstance  of  manorial  lordsi 
and  other  persons  of  large  landed  property,  erecting  places  of  worship,  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  own  families  and  their  dependant  tenantry. 
Likt  Uie  vdlage,  iDdod«d  vrttiiin  the  manor  of  Merford,  in  Denbighshire ; 
bat  Mj  an  act  of  Parliament  m  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  was  made  a 
parcel  and  part,  befongiag  to  the  cmmly  of  Flir.r. 
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military  post,  which  formed  an  important  object  between  the 
different  contending  parties. 

HoU  Castk,  the  miserable  remains  of  which  now  cease  to 
furnish  a  picturesque  representation,  like  that  of  Ruthin,  waa 
built  of  red-coloured  sandstone,  quarried  in  the  immediate  vi* 
cinity.  A  survey,  taken  by  the  obseryant  Norden  in  the  year 
1630*,  at  which  period  the  building  seems  to  have  been  intire» 
will  aid  inquiry,  as  to  the  form  of  this  once  curious  structore* 
The  fortress,  according  to  this  delineation,  was  of  a  pentan- 
gular shape,  haying  a  bastion  tower  at  each  angle :  four  were 
circular,  and  the  one,  facing  the  river  square.  The  entrance 
was  by  a  drawbridge,  thrown  across  a  deep  moat,  commoni* 
eating  with  a  gateway,  over  which  was  a  square  tower, 
strengthened  by  portcullises  and  machicolated  arrangements. 
These  were  the  more  essential,  because  the  ground  not  being 
extensive,  and  nearly  level  with  the  surface,  on  which  the 
town  stands,  it  must  from  those  have  derived  its  principal  de- 
fence. The  site  seems  to. have  been  judiciously  isolated  on 
three  sides,  by  the  chasm,  economically  produced  in  quarrying 
stone  for  the  building.  On  the  fourth,  the  Dee  formed  a 
natural  barrier,  into  which  a  jetty-work  was  advanced,  as  a 
quay,  for  affording  and  facilitating  supplies,  to  furnish  the  gar- 
rison. But  so  small  a  portion  even  of  the  foundations  are  lef^, 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  had  it  not  been  owing  to  the  above 
ingenious  drawing,  and  description,  to  have  formed  any  idea  of 
its  ancient  strengthf. 

This  fortress,  though  now  exhibiting  little  attractive  in  its 
reliques,  or  site,  has  been  a  building  of  considerable  note  as  a 
structure,  and  witnessed  scenes  of  no  common  importance. 

Now  must  ]  tarne  to  my  discourse  agsyne, 
I  Wricksara  leave,  and  pen  out  further  place  ; 
So  if  my  muse,  were  now  in  pleasant  vajne, 
Holi  Cttslle  should,  from  verse  receive  some  grace  : 

Th« 

«  Harleian  MSS.  preserved  in  the  British  Museom. 
t  Fiom  this  manuscript  of  Norden%  en^^ravings  of  the  ground-plan  and 
rIeTatioo  are  giren  in  Volmae  L  of  Fcanaat'j  Welsh  Toun. 
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The  s«ate  is  fine,  and  hrimtjr  Uu^lt  &boat 
With  kidgiogi  Uyve  Aod  goodly  rouincs  thrOD^Uout» 
Strong  vaults  and  caves,  axid  many  an  old  dtviecj 
That  Iq  our  daiej,  arc  held  of  wortUie  price*," 


The  foundation  was  comraenced  by  the  earl  H'arren,  who5c 
infamy,  respecting  3.  most  sacred  trusty  has  already  beta  d^ 
'•scribed  J  but  be  dying  shoftly  after;  the  coiuplttion  of  the 
*work  devolved  on  his  son*  The  authors  of  the  Britannia^ 
thtrefore,  must  tiavc  been  misinformed,  or  tfaey  would  iiot  have 
stated  merely « that  it  *'  is  supposed  to  have  been  repaired  mor^ 
lately  by  sir  William  Stanley,  and  formerly  by  John  earl 
Warren,  who  being  giiardian,  Scc.f** 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Edu  ard  the  svcond,  John  earl  Warreiit  \ 
grandson  of  the  founder^  having  no  issue,  presented  this  casUe  I 
^'ith  Biims  Bran,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  to  ihe  king.     Shortly  after  \ 
being  divorced  from  his  wife,  and  attaching  himself  to  a  lady^ 
named  Matilda  alias  3Iaud  dc  Ncri^ford,  the  earl  obtained  a  ] 
regrant  of  ihcm  to  himself  and  his  chcre  amie,  with  remain- 
ders to  his  illcgitimute  children  and  their  heirs,  assigns,  &c* 
Matilda  having  been  the  last  heritable  survivor,  the  propertyv] 
at  her  deaths  in  the  succeeding  reign,  reversed  to  the  crown. 
Subsequently  it  was  besto^ved  on  Edward  Fitz-AIan,  earl  of  j 
Arundel,  who  bad  married  the  sister  of  the  laie   owner,  carl  i 
Warren.     la  the  reign  of  Richard  the  second,  by  the  attainder 
of  Richard  eatl  of  Arundel,  it  again  was  alienated,  and  the 
monarch  to  whom  the  forfeiture  was  made,  found  it  nece^^sary, ' 
while  upon  his  inauspicious  Irish  expedition,  to  make  this  a 
kind  of  exciiequer  extraordinary  j  having  lodged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  security,  a  hundred  thousand  marks  in  coin,  and  jcweU 
amonming  in  comparative,  estimation,  an  equivalent  to  two  htm^j 
dred  thousand  J  j  all  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  treacherotiB 
Bolingbroke,  w^hun  the  foriress,  in  1^99,  surrendered  prevtom 


•  Churchy »fd*4  Wort1»iiica  of  Walrs,  fi,  107. 
t  Gibsoii'i  Camdtin  Vol.  II.  p.  1 19. 
;  Hyliiissbcad**  CUroa.  Vol.  U.  p.  500* 
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to  the  deposition  of  that  ill-iated  kiog.  By  the  reflHuagtiifica-* 
tion,  or  restoration  in  blood,  of  the  fbrmer  owner,  the  castle 
came  into  possession  of  his  son ;  from  whose  issue,  by  matrs* 
Hicmial  right,  it  descended  to  William  Beauchamp,  lord  of 
Abergavenny.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  seventh,  the  place 
was  revested  in  the  crown;  whence  by  royal  grant,  it  wat 
transferred  to  sir  William  Stanley,  who  made  considerable 
alterations,  and  reparations,  at  a  great  expence;  blit  on  the  at- 
tainder and  execution  of  the  knight,  previously  noticed,  the 
King,  not  only  resumed  the  seigniory ;  but  seized  upon  all  sir 
William's  property,  live  stock,  goods,  and  chattels:  on  whid» 
occasion,  exclusive  of  many  valuable  jewels,  the  rapacious 
monarch  found  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  the  value  of  forty  thou* 
sand  marks. 

The  virtues  of  this  Prince,  who  under  pretence  of  stepping  to 
the  throne  over  usurpation,  monopolized  in  a  manner  the 
rights  of  his  subjects,  gave  to  what  is  still  considered  an  unri- 
valled constitution,  a  tone  of  arbitrary  extension,  which,  after 
the  line  of  power  had  been  stretched  through  a  few  more  reigns, 
snapped  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  ftrst. 

Arbitrary  power  originates  a  variety  of  evils:  one  of  which, 
and  not  the  least>  is,  court  flattery,  an  amusing  specimen  of 
which,  is  aflforded  by  sir  John  Dodridge*,  who  is  represented  in 
Prince's  "  Worthies  of  Devon,'*  both  as  a  great,  and  a  good 
man.  Observing  that  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, '  the  tyrant 
and  stain  of  the  English  story>  who  usurped  the  kingdom  by 
the  name  of  Richard  the  third,  and  became  king;  as  our  re- 
cords of  law  witness,  de  facto,  sed  rum  dt  jure*  proceeds  to  re- 
mark, '*  But  for  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  but  as  the 
flourishing  of  a  green  tree,  which  whilst  a  man  passes  by,  is 
blasted  dead  at  the  roots,  and  his  place  knoweth  it  no  more. 
So  shortly  aflerwards  God  raised  up  Henry  earl  of  Richmondj 

the 


*  Tliis  "  Historicftl  accoant  of  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  was  dedicated  to  the  high  and  mlghi^r  James  the  first, 
the  •Qtbor's  drtod  vmrtiffi  aad  Vitg*  Urd, 


6% 


FlfNTStlrRt; 


certain  portion  of  it*,  was  long  designated,  i 
tion  of  Tegangk  s  or  Tetgengle  ;  a  term  that  has  ber n  suppo&ed 
to  mean  Fair  England  ;  but  which  ludicrous  interpretation  by 
judicious  writers,  has  been  properly  abandoned.  It  ts  a  name 
far  anterior  to  the  time,  the  English  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  :  being  derived  from  Cangi,  or  Ceangit  the  denomination 
of  a  seat  ofBritoni,nota  tribe,  that,  for  want  of  antiquarians  bein^ 
acquainted  with  the  naiure  of  the  thing,  and  mistaking  in  the 
account^  occupation  for  locality  ;  has  puzzled  many,  w  here  to 
give  them,  af^er  they  bestowed  a  name,  a  fived^  or  deternuned 
habitalioo;  or  in  what  corner  of  the  island  to  adjucate  their 
territorial  station.  The  leamed  Baxterf  seems  the  first,  wht 
elucidated  the  subject.  According  to  his  opinion,  they  were  a  ' 
portion  of  people  frtim  each  division  of  Britain,  who  attended 
the  flocks  and  herds,  anrl  took  up  their  rciiidencc  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  distant  and  varied  pastures,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  Cangi  of  the  Ordovices  appear  to  have  had  one 
of  their  summer  residences,  adjacent  to  Braich  y  pwU  head  in 
Caernarvonshire  i  which  subsequently  by  the  Roman  geogra- 
pher was,  from  that  circumstance,  denominated  Canganamm 
promontorium.  **  The  neighbouring  Cornavii  had  their  Cean^ 
who  wintered  in  Wiral,  and  took  their  smiimer  residence  in 
Tcgwigle;  a  word  to  be  properly  derivedi  on  that  accouQt« 

froB  , 


•  "  Teg-ingltf^  comprehends  tb«  three  modern  liundreda  of  CoUihHL  i*i^»* 
t^yn  and  Rhuddlati.     Ibe  name  is  pr^iervcd  in  the  muuticaiituui  part*  of 
Whilefard,  and  of  sonae  other  pitrtihes  Co  thiji  dnjTi  called  my^ydd  Tf^n^**  ' 
Pcnniiit'j  Touri,  Vol  X.  p.  6. 

t  Glatsarlum  uuder  the  word,  Cangi.  The  aalhor  of  the  Uritannut ! 
I  fo  httvc  thrown  confusion  on  the  iubject  ia  hii  account  uf  the  Belgai*,  m  0r« 
Plot  hud  prt^viotislj  done,  m  hit  History  of  SlaiFordalure.  TliC  Jaoonic*  jft 
depictive  description  of  I'acitui  t  elucidates  the  9uhje«t:  for  m  detailiiig  die  j 
ttperatbns  of  the  Roman  tegtoos,  under  Oftonui,  be  pTacej  the  armj  an 
ttie  Caagi  oi  th'u  district ;  ami  then  gircs  aa  accouul  of  thm  QC%t  adv 
noveiaeot  to  the  district,  Bdjicentto  the  Iliberiwi  ica. 


•  Gilifoa'i  Camdea,  Vol.  L  p.  8S. 
t  Antitijes,  I*fb.  XIL  cap.  3e, 


ticcmtUg,  fiur ;  cang,  the  name  of.  the  people ;  and  JU^  a  plaeew 
To  conoborate  which^  at  this  very  day  is  a  plain  in  the  pariiii. 
of  Caerwysy  a  part  of  the  old  Tegangle,  adjoiniDg  to  this  moon*' 
tain,  Uiat  still  retains  the  title  of  Ma€S  cam  havod  or  the  plain  of 
the  hundred  summer  residences*/'  ,. 

The  country,  that  had  long  been  &med  for  the  noble  muk 
arduous  stand  it  made  against  a  power,  possessed  of  the  mosl 
combined  physical  strength,  and  military  skill  of  any  Euro-, 
pean  nation;  and  for  the  slaughter  of  professed  *  intincibk; 
legions/  was  at  length  reduced  under  the  superior  prowess  of 
Agricola;  who  considered  it  prudent  not  to  Tenture  upon  bit 
Caledonian  expedition,  before  he  had  subdued  so  formidable^ 
and  tremendously  retaliating  a  people,  as  the  Ordorices. 

After  their  subjugation  this  district  was  included  among  .the 
portions  of  the  island,  which  constituted  the  regions  denomi* 
nated  Britannia  secunda.  But  thi8,'unlike  the  &te  of  some  pacts 
was  doomed  to  form,  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  part  of  the  pos« 
sessions,  acquired  by  the  usurpers. 

On  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Denbighshire,  where 
the  mountains,  with  a  gentle  declivity,  seem  to  retire,  and 
afford  an  easier  descent  and  passage  into  the  vale,  the  Ro» 
mans  built,  at  the  very  entrance,  a  small  city,  called  Varitk 
which  Antoninus  places  nineteen  miles  from  Conavium.  *'  This, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  name,  is  called  at  this  day  Bod- 
Vari,  which  signifies  the  mansion  of  Varus ;  and  shews  the  ruins 
of  a  city,  on  a  small  hill  adjoining,  called  Moely  goer,  i.  e.  the^ 
city  hill.  What  the  name  signifies  is  not  evident.  I  have  sup- 
posed in  other  places,  that  Faria  in  the  old  British  signified  a 
pass,  and  accordingly  have  interpreted  Dumovaria  and  Xfoii-. 
navaria,  the  passage  of  the  water,  and  Isanna.  And  the  situap 
tion  of  this  town  confirms  my  conjecture ;  it  being  seated  at  ths. 
only  convenient  pass  through  these  mountainsf."  Respecting 
this  etymological  reason  it  has  been  objected,  that  Varia  does 

2  S  2  not 

•  Peimant's  Tourj,  Vol.  1.  p. 

t  CibMn's  Camden,  VoL  IL  p.  8t3, 


not  iigniiy  a  pan ;  nqr  cfiti  dujUous  tntrrarbiaiwtt  bm  \ 
m  coB^liitiTe  jevidepce  of  the.  pcevioiu  eyisfetnce  of  to  i 
cily.  Both  ^me  viewi  will  be  canTatsed  in  thek  propw  phct. 
The  BopiMiB  bad  however  left  Testiges  of  their  invading  at^pi^ 
and  such  as  evince,  that  they  wece  long  in  fioiaeflsioii  nC  Am 
ooontry.  The  fort  at  Faradon  i/km,  if  not  a  station*  a  ttnng 
oot-^post  commnnic^^ng  with  the  grand  head-qoavten,  of  a  noit 
celehval^d  legion  at  Deva,  the  present  Chester;  and  Vmru  w 
evidently  an  iaiportai^t,  and  for  a  considerable  tirne^ 
mmiion  to^rds  thf  interior.  Caargwk^  it  has  been  conji 
with  prpb9A>ili4y9  was  also  another.  Numerous  vcnai^a  J 
live  of -Ronan  habitation,  as  well  as  conquest,  ifiil  be 
in  the  places  where  they  were  respectively  discovered ;  paiticn^ 
krly  many  fortified  heights,  stiD  called  catre%, 
'  in  the  Soxqb  dynasty,  the  whole  of  what  constitntaa  1 
aent  county  of  F4int,  was  brought  under  the  dominatioa  t 
strangers,  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Chester  to  thm  i 
of  Egbert.  Its  early  reduction  wgs  facilitate,  fironi  the  i 
df  rcntnst^ces  of  the  country.  Open,  and  devoid  of  those  lafty 
mountains  and  inaccessible  crags,  \vhich  characterise  xnangr 
Other  parts  of  North  Wales,  it  did  nut  possess  equal  means  of 
defence  against  such  a  potent  enemy. 

Evident  traces  of  Saxon  possei^sion  appear-  in  Doomsday 
book.  The  lordship  of  Mostone,  as  there  mentioned,  \ras  de^ 
nominated  a  plongh-lond,  terra  unius  cart/c^^,  which  had,  ant 
nexed  to  the  soil,  four  villeynst,  and  eight  boors,  bordariij,  a 

wood 

^  Car^Ka  was  a  term  of  a  team  of  beatts  altuclicd  to  a  pIoogb»  foe  the  vh 
nniU  purposes  of  agricallurc  ;  and  carucute,  (jeriyqd  from  it,  mpant  so  much 
Und  at  could  l^  tpaiiAged  by  the  labour  ol'  sucli  a  pprtiou  of  physical  streagth. 
According  to  Agard^  in  his  Antiquarian  curiosities,  a  carucatc  comprised 
^bottt  ^1%.  of  the  prt'sctit  statute  acres.  But  Scldcn  judiciously  obserTCS,  in 
tilt  *'  Titles  oj"  Honor/'  that  llie  quautlty  was  indefinite,  necessarily  arising 
from  local  circumstances ;  varying,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aoi)>  and 
customs  of  husbandry  in  different  counties. 

f  Ttiifyns  appear  to  have  ranked  among  ike  lower  classes  of  tociclj  above 
the  iervi ;  yet  were  like  the  other  regardant*  or  anoexc4  !»  ^'  Mil  *°<^ 
trantferable  with  it,  or  diiposablo  at  thp  vill  'of  the  lord.    . 

X  Barimrih  accorduig  to  Cowcl,  teem  to  have  been  penons  io  a  lea  tervilt 
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woSSi  KSgtie,  ^cd^,  long  ind  forty  petcUes,  piMcaiie,  hrdii 
▼aioe'dfat  tiv^nty  sHiHings.  And  all  tlhiVtrstct  of  tftV^  pi^^A 
Fliritshfte/  drffecTEirglefieW,  ttsls  in  f  os5nessi6hof  EdWirf,  OJi 
fast  SMonr  e^itt  off  Mtn-dia. 

NotKrA^i  pertiaps,  i!f  more  cohTincing  df  tW  aiiibiWon;  tlwil 
Uddes-tyhlatsi,  tbinvatd^  tKe  nghu  oPotlier^,  ahd  '  wad^  throii^ 
slaughter  to  a  throne/  than  conquei^bl^^  ^iim^ehrauYiitg  tb  cHiiil^ 
Ae  liaittt^  of  the  plarift;  of  Vrhich  tH^  Ravfe  uhjilsliy  ritqiiVred 
jtossesiribnl  Thas'  thr  Hd&ai(^  m^nibrpHosed  theBlrUiini  foL 
^^pHlcal  nombnclatirfe,  latirfzing  t*r^  ori^nhl  "virdrdsi  by 
dtistTng  Ae  t!c^ni!Uaftloh^>  ahd^6(her  ihbdes  of  orth6gri9[ihidd 
dfVlmctiob^  viaj  LtyricHn,  A  £MAm,  ykzs  ntkde  Zb7^^^0ij*; 
Durmt^byn',  jyunmanArn,  ^.  Oh*  the  HbihaTir  s{bdi<niltitig  tbt 
cotaitry^  ih  niost'  iiuftaince!^^  alfitMi^  tUe  itidepehH^ht  Sritoilii 
tlie  IktmizM  tenns  w^nd  dropp^,  and  the  original'  natfa^ 
s^in  btt>u'gh't'  ihtt)  user. 

The  Sixohs;  Whrfe\fer  thdy  prevaffl^dj  ^v^e  itilirHy  nc# 
apf^ellations  tb'townS;  and  villlc^s;  and  those  places  tha^  ^b>> 
liiltted  to  the  foreign  yoke,  condeticehded  at  the  same'time^  to 
receive  a  frfesH  local  vocabtilafry,  from  the^  hands  of  their  Vict6rtt 
But  heVe'  Cambrian  tfeiiafdty  of  character  y^Tii  a^aiu  conspi* 
cu6u8:  fbr  though^  from  Doomsday  bbdk  it  appears  several 
territori41  lofds,  as*  tlWert,  Ehner,  Osmer,  &c;  &C;  with  other 
SaKons>  iharheld  lands  in  this  territory,  under'  grants 'frohi  the 
e&Hs  of  lAefcia :  and  who  changed  iHeappeilatidn  of  nunie'roM 
plates;  yet  they  were  unable  to  cancel  the  ancreht:  the 
Welsh'  con'slhntiy  resirtnitig  the  denominations  of  antiqoh^. 
lliui  Hat>*afdtn  is  still  khot^'by  the  denomination  Pcnn'ari) 
Mold  by  IVydd^tifg;  and  Hope' by  that  ofiSffyn; 

In  the  yeaW  1054  and 'i/,  tb?s  part  of  the  coaritry  by  twd  In- 
roads of  the  Sa^cons  was  laid  waste,  and  nearly  depopulated; 

2  S^  Gryffydaj 

condition,  each  having  a  herd  or  cottage  with  a  siDall  parcel  of  land. for 
frbich  they  furnislicd  poultry,  fish,  and  other  proviaious  for  the  lord's  table. 

*  Lf  Rca  ii  undefiDable.  In  lome  iofttaocei  \X  meaai  lOOO  pacai  \  in  ethers 
two  miles,  &c. 


Gryffv  dd,  the  reigning  prince,  having  afforded  protectiott  to 
Algar,  earl  of  Chester,  who  had  fled  from  iht  vcngemce  of  hii 
sovereign^  Edward  the  confessor^  indignant  at  the  insult^  thus 
oflfercd  him,  sent  troops  under  his  general  earl  Harold,  wh» 
carried  devastation  and  dismay  by  fire  and  sword,  through  the 
district,  burning  the  prince's  palace  at  Ruddlan^  and  a  fleet  of 
ships,  that  lay  upon  the  coast.* 

When  the  survey,  contained  in  Doomsday  bodk  was  made* 
by  the  command  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  this  territory  ap- 
pears as  a  parcel  of  Chester,  to  which  it  was  considered  as  aa 
appendage,  by  right  of  conriuest,  and  from  this  circumstance  U 
is  stated  in  old  records,  the  county  of  Flint,  apportaineth  to  the 
dignity  of  the  sward  of  Chester.  Hugh  Lupus,  who  had  been 
promoted  to  the  honour  of  that  earldom,  by  his  uncle*  king 
William  the  first,  and  invested  with  the  most  unrestricted 
and  unlimited  tenure,  ever  granted  by  a  sovereign  to  a  sub- 
ject; on  doing  homage  for  the  beneficiary  gift  was  given 
power,  to  ho4d  to  him  and  his  heirs,  the  whole  of  Cheshire,  with 
the  districts  of  Rhy vonioc  as  Ireely  *  by  the  sword*  as  the  king 
held  the  crown  of  England  f,  in  Denbigh  land;  and  Englefieldf 
great  part  of  the  present  Flintiihire;  comprising  a  tract  rf 
country  of  nearly  indefineable  breadth,  extending  along  the 
sea  shore  from  the  river  Mersey  to  the  water  of  Conway  J. 

The  district,  comprehended  between  the  river  Dee,  and  the 
inle  of  Clwyd,  was  then  considered  as  a  parcel  of  Cheshire, 
denominated  in  Doomsday  book  the  hundred  of  Aiiscroi :  and 
many  places  still  exiJiting,  though  difficult  to  ascertain,  from 
the  disfiguration  of  Norman  orthography  ;  are  described,  and 
their  valuiition  given,  under  the  title  of  the  palatine  county* 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  third,  for  want  of  issue  malf ,  to  the 
then  possessor,  this  county,  annexed  to  the  earJdom  of  Chester, 
was  seisied  upon  by  the  crown  j  the  fcing  bestowing  upon  the 


•  Wynne's  Hijt.  of  Wmlci,  p.  9%. 

♦  "  III  Hbcrc  ad  gl&dium  sicut  ipse  rci  tcncbot  Angliam  e<  cotonttD.'* 

I  Vaifcgbia  Brit  AoU  f erirtd,  p.  18.    Arid  Dydndge'i  HiitoricaJ  Account, 


annto,  as  cobeirenses  of  John,  suraamed  te  Scot,  earl  of  Cbe8ter» 
Angoise,  Galway,  and  Huntingdon,  other  lands  by  way  of 
exchange ;  which  arbitrary  procedure  is  accounted  for  by  a 
curious  species  of  Aulic  logic,  the  unwillingness,  entertained 
by  the  monarch,  that  so  great  a  patrimony  should  be  frittered 
away  among  spinsters,  or  distaffs,  as  the  record  figuratively 
terms  it :  "  Ne  tanta  haereditas  inter  cohs  diduceretur*." 

By  the  above  mentioned  monarch,  his  son  Edward,  in  1345, 
was  created  earl  of  Chester  and  Flintf :  who  aftefwards,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  ascending  the  throne,  conferred  the  honour 
«na  &vourite,  Simon  de  Montfort;  by  whose  attainder.it  ea* 
cheated  again  to  the  crown;  In  the  subsequent  reign,  prince 
Edward,  who  afterwards  became  king  Edward  the  third,  pre* 
vious  to  that  event,  held  the  earldom ;  but  on  being  invested 
with  the  executive  power,  he  relinquished  the  inferior  dignity, 
in  &vour  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  known  in  English  history, 
as  the  biack  Prince ;  which  favour  was  conferred  by  a  charter, 
dated  at  Pomfret,  the  eighteenth  of  March,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  that  monarch's  reign.  By  virtue  of  this  deed,  the  said 
king  granted  unto  the  new-created  earl,  "  the  castles  of  Chester^ 
Beston,  Rothlam  and  Flint,  and  all  his  lands  there.  And  also 
the  cantred  and  lauds  of  Englefield,  together  with  the  knight's* 
fees,  advowsons,  liberties,  franchises,  forests,  chases,  parks^ 
woods,  warrens,  and  other  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  ; 
to  have  and  hold  both  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  kings  of 
England/'    And  by  a4ott)er  charter,  bearing  date,  on  the  nine- 

2  S  4  teenth 

•  Dodri4ge's  Hist.  Account,  p.  12#. 

t  This  prince,  according  to  the  refined  inanncrs  of  the  court  at  that  periodr 
from  being  rather  tall,  but  wanting  symmtUy,  was  diftingniahcd  by-  th« 
additional  affix  to  his  name  of  Lottgthnnh :  and  as  obserred  by  a  moit  able 
historic  lawyer,  received  the  earldom  in  question,  prohablj,  aa  he  did  the 
principality  of  Wales,  rather  in  cmptj  title,  than  profitable  poiSeiuMi.  For 
as  ^tatbew  Paris,  a  cosmographer  aitd  contemporary,  states,  on  the  Prince 
snaking  complaint  to  bis  father  respecting  the  disappointments  he  czpcri* 
enced,  under  the  extensive  and  loose  grants,  obtained  in  raply,  "  Quid  ad 
roe  terra  toa  ?  Est  ex  dono  mto.  Exere  Tires  f riaitifaiiy  famam  excita 
jof cailem,  et  de  6«iera  timeast  inimicii  &c." 


Q$l 


FUNT3H1RE. 


leenth  of  the  sanic  yeac  he  made  a  further  grant,  of  all  hk 
goods,  chattels,  and  stock  oi^  caUle^  then  beiog  Id^  or  upon» 
the  said  lands  of  the  earldom,  prcvioiwly  bestowed  upoa  the 
Prince. 

The  succeeding  kings  of  England,  when  they  created  their 
sons,  the  heir^  apparent  to  the  crown,  princes  of  Wales,  at  the 
5ame  time  invested  them  with  the  said  earldom  of  Chester,  m* 
eluding  FlinUhirc.     And  by  their  respective  charters,  ou  those 
occasions,  recapitulated  the  Items  of  the  grant,  la  manner  foU 
lowing^ — with  the  earldoni  all  landsj  viz.  the  castles  of  Chester, 
Beston^  Roth  lam.  Flinty  Hope,  and  also  the  manors  of  Hope# 
Hopedal^  Forsham  with  the  Caqtred  and  lan4&-of  Engle&eid» 
together  with  the   other  estates,  in  »be  counties  of  Chestefy 
Flint,  and  elsewhere,  belonging  unto  the  said  earldom.*    *'  Ad4 
the  advowson  of  the  cathedral  chuich  of  St  Asaph  ta  Waklp* 
and  the  avoidance,  issues,  and  pro&tsof  the  tempuralitiea  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Chester,  and  St,  Asaph,  aforcsc^id,  together  wiU^ 
a1)   advowsons,   pension^,  portions,  corrodies,  oilices    prixei» 
customa,  liberties,  franchises,  lordships,  coraots,  hundreds,  cs. 
cheats,  forfeitures,  and  hereditaments,  unto  the  said  earldooa 
belonging,*"     From  a  survey  of  the  ancient  revenues  of  th% 
earldopij  arising  from  numerous  grants,  which  was  m^^  iotl^  I 
fiftieth  year  of  king  Ed^vard  the  third,  the  whole,  not  deducting, 
certain  official  fees,  amounted  to  the  annual  sura  of  13041.  I5i» 
4d*  viz, 

County  or  Ckester. 


The  fee  Farm  of  the  citj  of  Clipstcr 

Other  profits  out  of  tho  taid  city 

E«rm  of  the  town  of  Mediri  Jc 

Farm  af  rhe  j^iib  apon  the  river  Dee 

MatiEor  of  Dracklow  in  jcarlj  rent 

P«nu  of  Ihe  Manner  of  DitntnarsKi 

1  he  Forest  of  Mara,  the  issoei  and  proBti  thereof 

KenU  aiid  profiU  of  Norwich 


L.  SL  JJ. 

too 

0 

0 

4 

0 

a 

6't 

0 

0 

CiO 

0 

0 

49 

1 

^^^^ 

15 

0 

0 

31 

7 

0 

66 

0 

0 
Reuti 

*  Dodridge'i  Hittoric^  Account,  p.  1$^ 


CMVSfUiMib 


Bent  ot  Shotwkk  Bifiiuiot  *  •  '  • 

B«iit  6f  Fofd^haoi  Ikl  armor  •  •  . 

Pn>fi»  q(  the  Sheriffs  of  iht  county 
.  Fefi)ulsUc»  qF  coutti  holden  hy  tha  justioe-o^Ghoiltr 
Profits  of  the  EwiheMon  efftce         •  «  • 

Sum  tot^t  Qf  ibfi  revcDue  of  the  Eaxl^oov^^f*  Cbo«|(er«  i 


z.  ^. 

Bb 

39  14 

t 

M  13 

4 

IM^    7 

♦ 

W9    0 

•* 

1^    0 

0 

M^l     1     9 


The  Cou!^ty  of.  Fli^jt^ 

Pro£tt  uf  t£i«  Mtnuor  of  ilopc  ai^i'Hc^i^e^ai^ 

Profits  of  ttiQ  constable  o(  llotiilami  Mr  hereof  be  yNU^tnQ^, 

countable 
Bent  of  the  town  of  Flmt 
Beat  &t  ihv  tt»wn  ^f  Culsliul 
Bent  of  ibe  town  of  Curoune 
Rent  of  the  town  uf  Bogliergc 
Town  of  VeyTfil 

Tow  a  of  Hckthbm,  and  reiit  thereof 
Tovti  of  Motten,  iiod  rent  ihereof 
Promts  of  the  office  ofEscheator  of  Engle^eld 
The  Bleglot  of  the  county  of  Flint  which  cooysts-of'the^irofiis 

o£4lie  100  courts  in  the  county 
Perqoisitesofthesessions  in  Flint  -  •>  .    • 

FMfiti  of  Bicfaeator  in  the  said  county 


^   Q 

0:« 

6    0, 

0. 

8  14 

0 

56    0 

0 

4  r 

to 

«a  6^ 

^^ 

14    5 

♦1 

1^    6 

■Br 

22.,  9. 

t 

15    6 

B. 

56    0 

0 

72  11 

H 

30    0 

0- 

8    0 

o 

Sum  total  of-the  revenues  of  the  Earldom  of  Chester, 
a^ifting  from  the  county  of  Flint. 

Bents  of  Macklefield  Boroggh 

Profits  of  Mackleficid  Hundred 

Prtyflts  of  Macklefield  Forest 

Profits  of  Macklefield  Store     -  .  . 

Herbage  and  Agistments  of  the  park  of  Macklefield , 

Sam  total  of  Macklefield  Lordship 


443  19 


-    31     0 

0 

-    S^  ^4k, 

0.^ 

-.?fr  9- 

<^l 

-  A^   6 

Av 

170,  .8     .9..^ 


Sam  total  of  all  the  Revenues  of  the  said  Earldom,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Chester  and  Flint,  aad.Lordshipof  Maekl«« 
'field        -  -  -  .  .    1494  9      8 

Oatuo£jfr]uch.total  sam  there  wer*  deducted  tbew  sums  following,  vi& 

^  Alms 


flSi 


Mtmnni. 


% 


Alitii  «^f  the  said  Kirldum       »  •  •  •€168 

To  Sir  Rich.  Stafford  tf9l.  aadae  of  a  cent  out  of  die  Mid 

E^ldom  .  •  «.  •    Uy^O     0 

Fecf  of  the  Ju$lice»  je«rlj  •  •  •  •     JOO  O      0 

Witicb  being  deducted,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  satd  eirl- 
d&ta  tcmtk'mmg,  not  mUowbg  »o^  other  fees  to  offi* 
cers,  amouiiiedto  -  -  *     J3(H  15    4 

There  appears,  notwithstanding  this  detailed  statement,  d 

want  of  elucidation.    An  air  of  tnystery  seems  to  have  been  c§«t 

over  purposely^  or  casually  attended^  the  a^^ira  of  the  WaDian 

princes,  from  the  very  epoch  of  their  receiving  the  designated 

dignity.    A  atudied  mode  of  arithmetical  calctilation  14^  from 

this  account,  evidently  adopted j  for  the  purpose  of  afFording 

counts  to  admit  of  Hitare  litig^ion.    In  fact  the  crown  was  erer 

PUS  ofits  prerogative,  and  the  principality  of  Wale*,  as  well 

le  earldom  of  Chester^  &c.  in  the  first  instance  wris  a  matter 

urtesy;  and  the  revenues  helonging  to  e^ch  held  as  fees 

ipHe  of  the  king:  and  peHicips  rcvocabk  ad  placitum. 

J  revenues  of  the  earldom  of  Chester,  as  they  stand 
^x:^  to  the  crown>  and  are  as  follows. 

The  County  of  Chester. 


Fee  Farm  of  the  city  of  Chester 

Escheated  lands  with  the  said  city 

Rents  of  the  Manuor  of  Drackfovr  and  Iludchcatli 

Farmof  the  town  of  Medy  wick. 

Profits  of  Mara  and  Modren 

Profits  of  Stotwick  Mannor  and  Park 

Fulling  Mills  upon  the  river  Dee  «  • 

Annual  profits  of  Fordsham  Mannor       • 

Profits  of  Macklefield  Hundred 

Farm  of  Macklefield  Borough 

ProfiU  of  the  Forest  of  Macklefield 

ProfiU  of  Escheator  of  Chester 

Profits  of  the  sberiiT  of  the  said  county 

Profits  of  the  Chamberlaio  of  the  county  of  Chester 


z. 

S. 

D. 

sx 

t 

H 

0 

7 

0 

96 

t 

6 

«1 

fr. 

0 

34 

0 

9 

23 

19 

P 

U 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

6 

1 

8 

16 

1 

S 

85 

l«  ; 

lit 

94  ]9 

0 

43 

If 

s 

55 

14 

0 

Sam  total  of  the  revenue  ef  the  said  Eftrldonii  in  the  county 

J,         of  Chester  •  -  -  -    41$  t 


touNtr 


rUKTSfflRE, 
CotHTY  OF  FlIHT. 

TemrlyTtlseofEllow  • 

Fam  of  the  town  of  Flial 
FamofCaTfome  • 

CotleofRotUim 
Renti  wtnA.  prafiti  of  Moftcii 
Beiitt  and  profiti  of  Colikil 
B«nts  of  RutbUn  town 
Landf  in  Englefield,  J^^^J  ^^^ 
PiMtsofVojTol 
Pfoftta.of  the  ofl&ee  of  Eieheator 
The  mines  of  Cole  and  Wood  wtthb  the  Bfuiaor  of 
Moaten  •  •  . 

The  Minei  and  proAti  of  Ae  finn  of  Kofikope 

The  total  Mim  of  the  taid  ler^nea  in  jearlj  Heni 
fii  Casnaltiei  wai  lastly 

Total  hi  the  whole  .  •  * 


The  fees  of  the  oiEcets  of  Ae  said  Earldom. 

The  County  op  Chester. 

The  fee  of  the  ofilce  of  the  Escheator     .  •  • 

The  fee  of  the  Justices  of  assise  in  the  coantiei  of  Chester 
and  Flint  .  •  •  • 

Fee  of  die  Attorney  General  -  •  • 

Fee  of  four  Seijeants  at  Law  •  •  • 

Chaml)erlain  of  Chester,  bis  fee  • 

jConstahle  of  Chester  castle,  his  fee 

Constable  of  Flint  castle,  his  fee 

Banger's  Fee  of  Mara  forest  - 

Fee  of  the  porter  of  the  castle  of  Flmft  -  * 

Fee  of  the  porter  of  the  said  castle,  and  of  the  beyKff  itine- 
rant tiiere  •  •  •  • 

Fee  of  the  OoYemor  of  the  forest  of  Maekkfield 

Fee  of  the  two  clerkt  of  the  Exchequer  at  Chester,  ior  etery 
of  them  41.  lis.  3d. 

Fee  of  the  Surrcjor  of  the  werht  within  the  said  coonty 
Palatine  • 


L.   5, 

a 

• 

«0  » 

0 

- 

3S  19 

4 

- 

f  % 

4 

* 

5  IS 

la 

* 

7  0 

0 

• 

54  16 

0 

- 

44  11 

6 

,- 

tS   10 

0 

- 

&     9 

a 

- 

€  it 

f 

_ 

190  0 

0 

- 

%     9 

S 

£44  J 

4 

37  0 

» 

JSl  6 

0 

-  .  - 

m^^^ 

10  10 

0 

IMOO 

0  ' 

3  6 

•  ' 

14  6 

•  i 

jK)  ^ 

0  : 

SO  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

4  11 

s 

6  1 

t  ^ 

■,.  i,»M 

0  t 

S^ 

It  .0 

itk-: 

9    t      6 
Fee 
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FLINTSHIRS* 


It  is  in  shape  a  kind  of  stripe^  or  slip  of  landi  politically  sc^^ 
ytred  from  a  much  larger  region^  to  which  it  previotisiy  be* 
longed^  and  extends  aearly  thirty  three  railei  io  lengthy  &nd 
en  the  average,  about  ten  in  breadth.     By  the  returns  made  u^  \ 
I  part  lament^  it  appears  to  contain  7586  houses,  and  39,622  in^j 
habitants  of  whom  G989  were  employed  In  trade,  and  manu*  | 
[  fectures^  and  10,332  occupied  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.    K 
>  portion  of  these  Mr.  Pennant  describes,  as  a  mixed  people^  J 
[ivhose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  resorted  here,  for  the  sake] 
'  of  employment,  out  of  the  English  mining  counties;  the  iaa«] 
I  of  whicli,  being  the  oftspring  of  Welsh  mothers,  from  the  power  [ 
[of  reiterated  example,  ha^e  infcirely  lost  the  Temaculsir  lao*] 
guage  of  their  progenitors. 

Though  this  cannot  in  a  comparative  view  be  called  a  motin* 
tainons  country,  yet  both  as  to  soil  and  surface^  it  is  consi* 
deiably  diversified,     Some  of  its  ridges  have  rather  sharp  e»> 
carpments;  but  generally  the  hills  fall  in  gentle  tlop^ftt  descend* 
ing  into  fertile  vales,  through  which  meander  several  pleasing^ ' 
and  useful  streams.    From  the  shore  of  the  Dee^  the  land  sud- 
denly rises  for  three  or  four  miles  in  fine  inequalities  consisting 
of  an  argillaceous  soil;  highly  productive  in  corn  and  grass. 
Beyond  this»  in  the  vicinity  of  llalken,  a  mountainous  tracl 
runs  for  a  considerable  extent  nearly  parallel  with  the  rivcft  * 
the  upper  parts  of  which  present  a  sterile  appearance;  but  tht 
'  interior  is  incalculably  rich  abounding  in  minerals^  lead,  mi  1 
calamine,  intcrsjjcrsed  with  immense  strata  of  Umesione  and 
chert.     The  inferior  parts  produce  coal  and  limestone,  and  th« 
lower  parts,  are  diversified  %vith  well  wooded  dinglet,  that 
coming  from  the  cwms  of  the  hills,  open  their  embochures  to  i 
the  tide  river.     The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  in  genieral  1 
flat,  particularly  towards  the  sea;  but  yield  excellent  corn  audi 
grass.     The  eastern  part  has  a  line  ©f  elevation,  whose  escarp- 
ment faces  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  forms  a  bold-frontier,  well 
known  under  the  denomination  of  the  VlvL^ydian  hills;  the  iso- 
lated summits  of  which.  Mod  Anhur^  Mod  Fenlii,  and  Mml  j 
^jf  Famtfia,  are  conspicuous  at  an  immense   distance*     These 
9  form 


n.iiiTtRist«  030 

form  a  ehaiA  of  Tstried  deration  comtneaciiig  at  Prestatyn,  on*^ 
the  estoary  of  the  Oee^  extending  in  a  direction  from  north  t9 
south  as  &r  as  the  point  of  Motlyr  Acere  in  the  parish  of  Lhm* 
arman,  where  reaching  a  farther  coanty,  they  terminate  in  the 
mountain  Cefn  du  in  the  parish  of  Gwyddelwem.  No  passage 
is  obtainable  oyer  their  heath-clad  snmmits  but  by  the  few- 
bwlchB  that  are  to  be  climbed  for  the  purpose  nearly  two  thirds, 
of  their  height^  except  one  opening  near  Bodbri  where  a  road- 
has  been  formed  from  Holywell  to  Denbigh.  The  soil  of  tbeW; 
bills  is  of  a  commixture  <^  clay  and  graTel,  and  the  argillaceous- 
is  the  predominant  portion*  The  substrata  of  this  elevaCed; 
range  principally  consists  of  calcareous  substances. 

The  RIVERS  of  this  district^  except  the  Dee,  to  which  it  hai. 
only  a  partial  claim>  are  not  navigable.  The  Ow^,  havbg 
risen  in  Denbighshire,  and  watered  that  county,  enters  this  in, 
the  vicinity  of  Bod  (an,  and  taking  a  northerly  direction,  tmj^. 
ties  itself  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  Ahin  which  land-dives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mold  has  its  fountain  head  in  the  same  county ;  and 
after  a  singularly  curious  route  through  this,  re-enters  that,  in 
its  course  to  form  a  confluence  with  the  Dee.  Other  rivulets 
as,  the  Terrig,  Whekr,  Elwy,  &c.  form  contributary  streams,, 
which  furnish  water  for  the  demands  of  numerous  mills;  and. 
afford  for  the  table,  a  supply  of  various  and  delicate  fish. 

Th£  natural  PRODucTioMs  of  this  county,  are  more  multi* 
farious  and  valuable,  than  might  be  expected  in  a  district  of  so 
limited  an  extent. 

The  Mineralogy  of  this  portion  of  Britain  has  been  long  an, 
interesting  subject,  and  at  a  very  early  period  it  virtually  be*' 
came  a  mining  country.  The  Romans  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  island,  soon  found  out  the  importance  of  the  substratRi^ 
though  at  that  time,  notwithstanding  they  were  considered 
the  first  people,  and  those  who  had  accumulated,  according  to 
partial  historic  accounts,  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity ;  the  modes 
of  extricating  minerals  from  the  various  matrices,  and  the  ris* 
duction,  in  a  way  to  produce  the  most  metal  from  a  given 
quantity  of  the  different  ores,  was  only  partially  known  to  thenu 

The 


'\9ikf,  khd'  ItAgt^  composed  of  shivery  'thale,  ihs  other  op- 

'ipoiiiigdetftifity. 

•<-"Boch  the  limestMie  and  chert  are  of  unknown  depth:  be- 

•ea^M,  neither  the  natural  fissures,  nor  the  mineral  Teini^.tkat 

ttimw'tiiem  in  tiiles;  of  general,  but  various  bearings  have  Vh 

therto  been  fathomed. 

The  minerals  of  those  tracts,  wrtlead^ores  of  variooi  luoA, 
tad  degrees  of  estimated  value ;  Lapis  calamktaris,  and  another 
i^ciesofsinr,  that  forms  in  some  processes  a  subatitnte  far 
^vakLmino;  known  by  the  miners,  under  the  denominalioa  of 

'^M«iit  of  the  works  are  called  rakes,  as  Whitefoid  rake. 
Rowley's  rake,  &c.  Those  of  lead  extend  from  twenty  to 
ninety  yards  in  deptlw' 

^''  Lead  ore,  froin  the  experience  of  mining  for  a  oeatory  and 
a'half  pas^  IB  found  to  be  worth  working  at*  the  depth  of  <nM 

•hmidred  and  thirty,  to  a  hundred  and  forty  yards.  A  fimh  u 
iinny 'instances  •  then  occurs,  and  the  shattery  veins  beaeath 
after  trial,  have  been  found  to  afford  no  profitable  specolatkioi 
Alt  metallic  substances  being  overcharged  with  jp«r*  Tbe 
Veins  of  lead  ore  run  in  opposite  directions,  either  north  anl 

•  south,  or  east  and  vi^'est.  But  the  ore  obtained  from  the  former 
is  of  inferior  quality,  containing  no  silver ;  or  so  small  a  quan- 
tity, as  not  to  make  the  extraction  an  object  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  refiner.  The  ores  difier  considerably  as  to  quality. 
The  common  lamellated  kind,  called  Potter's  ore,  because  used 
in  glazing  fictile  vessels,  yields  on  an  average,  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  cwt  of  lead  from  every  ton  of  smelted  ore. 

The  brown  or  grey  lapideous  species  of  ore,  denominated  by 
the  miners  caulk,  yields  from  five  hundred,  to  eleven  hundred 
weight  of  lead  in  the  ton. 

At  one  time  a  green  lead  ore,  was  discovered  in  the  Halkia 
mountain,  of  such  an  obstinate  tenacity,  as  to  resist  the  reduc- 
tive force  of  a  powerful  blast  furnace,  before  it  would  gi? e  out 
iu  metal;  which  amounted  to  about  thirteen  hundred  weight 
per  ton. 

The 


The  graeel  ore  fonnd  in  what  the  miners  denominate  JlatP,' 
that  is^  a  losose  strata^  composed  of  sand  and  stones,  cohsists  ot 
a  kiiid  of  holders,  or  turahlers,  formed  of  the  mineral  rotind^d^^ 
and  polished  on  the  surface,  by  the  force  of  agitating  waters. ' 
The  lumps^are  of  Yarious  sizes,  from  that  of  an  haxel  nut,  to' 
pieces,  weighing  several  tons.  The  quality  is  nearly  similar  to ' 
the  Potter's  ore. 

What  is  called  waste,  is  composed  of  the  refuse  of  good  ores;' 
which  some  smelters  will  refine,  if  they  can  obtain  from  ten  to 
thirteen  hundred  of  lead  per  ton  of  scoria. 

The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  different  ores  of 
lead  is  extremely  variable,  from  five  to  sixteen  ounces  per  ton  ; 
and  after  assaying,  if  found  to  produce  ten^  it  is  considered 
worth  the  trouble  and  expence  of  extraction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  lead  Obtained  an« 
Dually,  from  this  small  mineral  tract;  because  some  is  ex*' 
ported  in  the  state  of  ore,  and  for  the  purposes  of  blending; 
and  other  ores  are  imported  from  distant  parts,  to  the  different 
smelting  houses,  conducted  under  the  respective  companies; 
while  the  custom  house  returns  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
port  registers  of  Chester,  where  the  books  do  not  make  the  de- 
sirable distinction :  indiscriminately  including  the  mineral  pro-  ' 
ducts  of  this  county  with  the  adjacent  one  of  Denbigh. 

Lapis  caiaminaris  is  found  in  large  quantities,  particularly 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  This,  generally  lies  in  a 
matrix  of  limestone  or  chert.  It  assumes  various  colours,  viz. 
yellow,  green,  red,  brown,  or  black;  and  is  of  dilFerent  degrees 
of  hardness,  and  much  various  surface  :  some  is  reticulated  like 
corroded  bones;  and  other  kinds  appear  similar  to  indurated 
wax.  Another  species  of  zinc,  pseudo-galena,  or  black-jack,  h^ 
obtained  in  large  quantities ;  and  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a 
fair  substitute  for  calamine.  The  appearance  is  metalline,  and 
the  colour  generally  a  bluish  grey.  A  fact  tending  to  shew, 
that  society,  for  useful  arts,  frequently  owes  more  to  accident, 
than  to  human  investigation  is,  this  semi-metal,  and  its  uses 
was  long  known  in  India,  whence  it  was  imported  as   Tutenag, 
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y^  the  secret  of  its  being  ^n  ingredient  in  the  compositioii  of 
brass,  was  not  known  in  ihi*  country  till  about  the  ytar  1718;  , 
whtMi  it  was  communicated  by  a  foreigner.  And  from  the  in* 
cident  of  a  *hip^  belonging  to  Portugal  laden  with  cmlamiof 
being  taken  by  the  Diiicb^  the  Arabic  origin  of  the  ttrin  «r»f 
di^clofiifd  i  and  the  di&cof  ery  of  iti  being  the  Cndmi^i  of  tha 
ancients  made*-  At  diflTereiit  periods  the  metallic  pro<luGtians 
of  thi3  di^lirict  afforded  prodigious  wealth ;  tha  richest  mine  of 
lead  was  discovered  at  a  spot  called  Pomijf  PwU-dwr ^oi\  tbt  nili 
of  Haikiu  mountain;  whicb  yielded  to  tbo^o  conc«rn#d>  ifl 
about  the  space  of  thirty  years,  upwards  of  a  million  sterling* 

From  such  encouraging  incidents^  men  are  indaced  to  tia* 

bark  their  little  vesseU  upon  th^  ocean  of  specnlation;  and  it 

u  perhaps  an    undecidable  question;  x^hether  more   wealth 

has  been  gained^  or  more  lo^t  in  the  aggregate  account*  by  the 

multtplitd  attempts  to  obtain  these  subterraneous  treaaurti. 

".  Mineral^^  days  the  observant  Pennant,  whtn  speaking  froiQ 

ocular  drmomn ation,  respecting  this  district,  are  th«  i»urcf 

of  wealth  to  the  land  owner,  a|id  of  wealth,  but  oftaner  p^- 

terty*  to  the  adventurous  minars;  who  like  adv^niurer&  in  9 

lotiery>  tp  whiwh  miners  may  be  truly  cqm pared ^  are  temptad 

by  the  good  fortune  of  otliersto  risque,  aild  trequently  lose  thfit 

atl.     If  they  are  successful^  they  never  tbiuk  of  a  future  daft 

but  enjoy  their  fortune  in  good  living,  forgetful  of  the  paioi  it 

cost  them,  till  all  i»  gone ;  and  they  are  again  compelled  to 

take  to  hard  labor.   After  a  lite  of  dijisipation  they  sink  under  tl)« 

I  fatigue^  lose  their  healthy  and  eiirly  become  a  burthen  to  the  con* 

munityj  by  adding  to  the  list  of  paupers  under  which  it  groans." 

This  moral  view  of  the  subject  verifies  the  ancient  adage  •  cili 

panaciio  diiatmitur;'  ai^d  serves  to  illustrate  the  ecoDomtcal 

one,  previously  taken  in  the  description  of  Caernarvonshire. 

A  great  portion  of  this  mineral  tract  was  alienated  from  thf 
crown  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  first,  in  favour  of  #tr  Bichm4 
Groivtmr^  who  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  mines,  or  rakes  of 


See  WatioD'i  Chcraicul  Eisajt|  Vol  IV. 
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Iftd  H^ilhih  the  hundreds  of  Coleshill  and  Rhuddlan.  Pre?i* 
ously  they  had  been  divided  into  diflercrif  lots^  and  let  out  on 
leases,  granted  for  a  term  of  years.  From  this  period  the  ex- 
tent called  Halkiii  mountmn,  thotigh  the  surface  is  cqaimon- 
able  land,  the  substrata,  or  mineral  paTt9«  are  the  property  of 
lord  Grosvenor* 

Coais  it  has  been  observed  are  ibiiad  in  great  pleitty^  aod 
the  coal  district  ^f  tbU  county  exttsndft  in  a  suulh- easterly  di- 
rection, comraencin^  ai  Llanasa,  tlifough  the  parishes  of 
Whileford/  Holy  wtilU  Flint>  end  Northop,  terminating  in  Ha- 
warden*  The  dip  of  the  veins  vary  considerably,  both  as  to 
bearing  and  incHiiatton;  in  general  it  U  from  one  yard  in  four, 
to  two  in  three*  The  beds  also  are  of  diftcrent  thicknesses, 
from  two  feet  to  five  yards,  producing  coal  of  several  qualities, 
usetul  in  various  branches  of  manniacture ;  as  well  as  answer* 
able  lo  the  demands  for  culinary,  and  other  purposes.  Canal 
coal,  though  not  of  the  first  kinrl^  posses^s  a  very  deurable 
quality  for  lime-burning;  and  is  found  in  extelisive  beds. 
The  kiii4  called  by  Dr,  Plot>  in  hjfr  history  of  StatTordshire, 
Peacock^oal  from  its  surface  being  variegated  vrith  tlit  inter- 
changing brilliancy  ofroiours,  admired  in  that  beautiful  bird, 
is  at  limes  met  with,  but  sparingly  dUpf  r^^d.  The  overlay  it 
for  the  mo5i  part  a  dark  shiVei*y  slialf,  dissoluble  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weal  her,  the  P^Uaccu$  Mchistui  and  varieties  of 
Constredt ;  which  among  the  miners  is  denomiiiaied  the  cover* 
ing  or  roqf\  as  it  is  considered  the  general  indication  of  quickly 
arriving  at  coal.  The  overlay  is  not  constantly  the  same,  and 
the  variation  in  the  strata»  vvhich  compose  it,  atfont  mt^resling 
geologieal  facts^  which  compared  with  oihcr!»,  disruvered  in 
ditr«rent  parts  of  the  island,  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
ronuMton  of  this  portion  of  the  globe* 


The  strata  in  the  cpal  gelds  of  Byghton  ;^re  th«  following. 

Feet,  Iiich. 

i.  Red  marie  and  clay*.., ...«...,• 13    0 

^  Slwle ....»•       15    0 

t  T  3  3  Freestone 
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of^nir  on  the  Atnking  of  new  pits,  in  the  black  IHit,  6t  ^  tne 
workman  t«rm  it  ^log  or  clefi,  oterlaying  the  cbal ;  ^nd  trheil- 
€f  er  in  digging,  the!*e  raock  plants^  or  resemblances  are  brotsghi 
upi  they  instantly  conclude^  that  coal  canndt  be  far  dbrtanli 
What  have  been  discovered  in  ihede  wof  ks  ar«*  bhtelly  repre^ 
sentatirts  of  capillary  phiiiti^,  or  those  of  the  Fern  kind ;  and 
nioit  belonging  to  the  gtnui  Polypodium*  But  this  mtneral 
sort  of  foliiige  i«  not  confined  to  coal-slats.  They  soractimet 
accompany  other  terrene  bodies ;  Camden  nlcnliorts  several 
bein^  discovered^  that  bad  the  appearance  of  oak  leaves,  in 
marl  pits,  near  the  town  of  Caerwya* 

The  botunivat  productions  of  this  county  differ  but  Httle  fhito 
ihose  of  Denbighshire ;  it  however  affords  a  few  instances  of 
local  peculiarity  or  rare  appearance.  Among  these  may  b« 
reckoned  Anchum  $emp€rvircns.  Evergreen  Alkanet ;  ^hich  Dfr 
Siniih  from  a  leaf  sent  him  was  inclined  to  think  was  Symf^ytum 
tuberosum.  The  Artnaria  verna.  Mountain  chick  weed;  fvhtch 
with  it!*  flowers  decorates  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  some 
of  the  barren  hitis.  The  Accidium  juscum,  a  plant  that  haa  no 
Efigliah  name,  is  found  in  Mr*  Pennant's  woods  at  Downingi 
and  which  Mr.  Lightfoot  supposed  to  he  a  %*anety  of  the  An§* 
merte  nemcrnsa,  or  wood  Aneraone.  A  scarlet  kijid  of  the  order 
Fungi,  Fttnu  epidtndra,  or  Scarlet  cup  mu!ihroom,  has  been 
discovered.  This,  though  described  by  Ray^,  is  not  noticed 
by  the  prince  of  collector4>  Linii«us. 

The  large  manorial  properties  in  this  connty,  iitd  frtal 
landed  proprietors^  are 

CAVftWTS    .•»..v.u^;<;4«M TAe  earl  ofPtymoUih, 

Mos:xYN «.*.M ^iV  TUomm  Moifyn, 

MotD  ,*.., „♦,.„,•#. Do, 

Hawabdeh .., Sir  Stephen  Gfynne, 

MAYLom  or  MAEtom    {  Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr. partly, St  i 

i  Philip  lUyii  HcUher,  £4q. 

£wLoe.... Bfyan  CoqIcc,  Bsq. 

J  HoLTWtu. 

^''^'' '  •  Sytiop»is  ofBriltsh  pTaots,  p.  13.  No.  S, 


Hetf^U. u«»...........£ttr/  Grijf  dt  FIlMft,  > 

FioydM  and  Axtov ».....,.MrPytn  Mottifn, 

CoLBsHiix  ..•, Paul  Ponton,  E9f. 

HoPK 7%tf  ear/  of  Derby. 

Betides  these  there  dire  mdhy  UfgS  landed  properties  bt» 
longing  to  nobility  and  gentry^  either  detached,  or  falling  under 
the  paramount  manors,  above  recitM, 
The  principal  seats  are 

St.  AsAPB^s '. i%e  Biikof^i  palace, 

HaiJIk  Earl  Grorpefior. 

'AitiJostTif  .Sir  Tfunhtts  Mostyn.  '. 

OsfeibiNtfTON  •.•••««•••• „.0,.Lord  Kenyoh, 

BfcttitFitEft  ...;o..*.. Sir  Thomas  MamnH'. 

HAW^at>Ev , ••.•••.»«..^>  Jireptoi  Glynne, 

Lkbswood  .;*.m .., TkekUeurJf^  Wpm*$, 

FroU  .m ^. The  Rev.  Richard  ffWiam. 

PsHPEDW  LaU  ^aiktn  ff'iUiams^  Esq. 

CwTSANET Late  Robert  DavinrE*^* 

TtytfEB.  *. , Late  Rev.  Dr.  fTjfnne. 

Pengwekv Sir  Edivard  Price  Lloyd,  bari, 

KiNMAEL  Park Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. 

BoDLE^DDAN ^iV  Jokn  ftillioms,  Intrt, 

KiLKJBN  tiALL  Thomos  Mostyn  Edwardi,  £i^. 

Pevbsdw .Late  fTatkin  WilUaAa,  Esq. 

BrW  YoRktH Late  Ellis  Yonge,  Esq. 

BfiUAL Thomas  Grigkh^  Esq* 

Trei^cre JJUe  Thomas  Mottym,  Esq. 

Brtr  t  Pys RicfuM  Parry  Price,  Esq* 

GtrERKHAiLED  ^..... PhiUp Lloyd  Ftetcher,  Esq, 

Broughtok • Peter  Davies,  Esq* 

IIalstom Late  John  Mytton,  Esq. 

Eyton  ».*Late  Kenrick  Eyton,  Esq. 

Bagilt  Hajll 4 UUePaul  Ponton,  Esq. 

tlAWARDEN  Ease • IFilliam  Boydell,  Esq. 

Middle  SychdimUall ....John  tfykhe.  Esq, 

bowNiNG  iflAii. David  PeimaiU,  E$^,  ' 

lKRRQth8.#b ;;.M;-M;MfV..r^i.;MMrS^fbrlfc 

$  In 
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In  addition,  to  these  are  many  gopd  houses^  belongiog  to  the 
clergy,  gentry,  and  independent  proprietors,  engaged  in  trade 
decorate  this  county;  and  for  so  small  a  district,  the  number  is 
comparatively  great 


FLINT 

Is  the  county  town  of  the  shire  to  which  it  gives  the  name; 
but  whence  it  derived  the  appellation,  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  it  had  an  early  origin  ;  and  not- 
withstanduig  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Doomsday  book,  the  term  if 
Saxon,  and  the  spot  was  so  called,  anterior  to  the  conquest. 
And  because  the  country  produces  none  of  those  accompani- 
ments of  chalky  strau,  denominated  flints,  «  he  is  totally  at  a 
loss  for  the  derivation.'  But  the  fact  slM)uld  be  adverted  to, 
that  when  Flintshire  was  made  one  of  the  four  North  Wallian 
counties  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  first,  the  statutes  were  pro- 
mulgated in  barbarous  Latin,  and  it  was  in  sume  instances 
called  comitatus  dc  Flint,  which  probably  was  a  translation,  or 
various  mode  ot  expressing  in  writing,  comitatus  de  silici,or  the 
silicious  territory  :  Chert,  whicli  the  ancients  designated  by 
both  the  names  ij(  silex,  as  well  as  pctrosilcx,  being  a  very  pre- 
dominant feature  in  the  geology  of  tills  district.  Another  con- 
jecture may  be  hazarded,  as  not  improbable,  that  the  narae  was 
.British,  Vflui/n  a  shred,  a  severed  part:  a  name  the  indepen- 
dent Ijiitons  would  naturally  give  it,  after  the  inhabitants  had 
submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke  :  which  it  is  evident  from  his- 
toric document,  they  did  long  prior  to  the  other  subdued  parti 
of  Cambria. 

The  town  of  Tlint,  from  the  present  appearance,  and  conco- 
mitant circumstances,  attendant  on  its  history,  furnishes  an 
analogical  prot>f,  that  this,  though  probably  not  a  station,  was 
a  Roman-British  town,  mider  the  protection  of  the  advanced 
posts,  connected  with  Deva:  being  formed  on  the  plan  of  a 

f  Roman 
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Roman  encampment,  rectangular,  and  surrounded  with  ragnlat 
cnirenchmentSj  and  ramparts  with  four  poriap,  or  fortified  gatesi 
Thift  is  evident  from  the  vast  quantity  of  Roman  coins,  fibula, 
and  various  instruments,  discovered  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
workmen  in  the  old  washes,  as  the  miners  term  the  spots^ 
where  they  separate  ore  from  antique  scoria,  in  this,  and  the 
adjoining  parish. 

The  reason  the  name  does  not. occur  in  Doomsday  book  i$, 
because  it  was  comprised  in  the  district,  extending  from  near 
Chester^  to  the  river  Chvyd,  denominated  the  hundred  of  Aii" 
icroi.  And  Mr.  Pennant  supposes,  this,  which  at  present  is  » 
chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Northop,  waa  tiie  place,  mentioned 
in  the  same  survey,  undur  the  tenemcntum  de  Coleselt ;  com* 
prising  one  hide  of  taxable  land,  and  forming  part  of  the  pof^ 
sessions,  belonging  to  a  lord,  called  Robert  of  Rhuddlan,  which 
was  held  by  one  Edwin  Sifreematu  And  probably -was  the  saipa 
included  among  the  benefactions,  enumerated  in  the  charter, 
granted  by  David  ap  Llewelyn  to  the  abbey  of  Basinwcrk, 
under  the  denomination  of  Capella  de  Colsul. 

T7te  castle,  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  in  a  marsh  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dec,  had  once  the  channel  of  the  river  imme-' 
diatcly  under  its  walls;  which  are  still,  at  high  tides,  laveil  by 
the  waters  of  the  estuary. 

Much  doubt  has  arisen,  as  to  the  period,  when  this  fortress 
was  erected.  Cauulcn,  who  is  followed  by  lord  Lyttlcton, 
asserts  it  was  begun  by  Henry  the  second  :  and  linished  by 
Edward  the  first*.  Lehiiul  adduces  the  authority  of  an  an* 
cient  writer,  who  attributes  the  commencement  of  the  work  to 
the  latter  autocratical  monarchf ;  and  couples  both  with  res* 
pect  to  eligibility  of  site,  and  synchronism  of  date,  with  the 
erection  of  the  one  at  Rhuddlan :  referring  to  the  former,  the 
aptitude  of  situation;  and  to  the  latter,  the  year  A.  D.  1277. 

This 

*  GoiiLjh's  Canidrn,  Vol.  II.  5.>8. 

t  Collectanea,  Tom.  II.  p.  I'jO:  ami  in  tht  «ainr  work  Torn.  I.  p.  246,  it 
is  slntt.'d  A.  D.  Iu76  "  Hex  Wal.'ium  aiditiis  casiciliiiu  dc  Flint  de  ncv  I'uu- 
duvii." 
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Thii  statement  is  probable,  from  the  drcumstincfei;  tbt  aftef] 
Iht  ftignal  defeat  of  Henry  at  the  batUe  of  Eutoe,  when  his  ht^ 
rediiary  standard-bearer^  the  earl  of  Essex^  threvr  down  th^  | 
•ntign  of  England,  and  ba&ely  0ed,  that  monarch  might  bavi  . 
thrown  up  some  fortified  works«  to  cover  his  army ;  and  prevent  | 
such  disaster  on  his  future  aggressions  against  the  Welsh  :  yel  j 
the  erection  of  the  present  fortress  appears  fmni  a  petition  of] 
the   inhabitant'*  of  Fiint  in  the  year  liSl,  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  subsequent  invader.     For  they  stuie,  among  other 
grievances,  that  the  king  had  butlded  the  castle  of  Flint  upon 
their  soil;  by  which  means  numbers  of  persons  were  injured  ! 
and  although  the  Justiciary  had  received  a  royal  mandat^i  td  j 
grant  them  a  specilied  remuneration  of  ground,  equal  in  quan«] 
tity,  and  quality  j  they  had  been  despoiled  of  their  propertvi 
and  had  neither  received  in  lieu,  lands^  nor  money*.    In  iS80 
an  order  wbs  issued  for  the  custody  of  the  gate^  when  probably 
the  eastle  was  first  garrisoned;  and  the  constable*  as  the  go* 
▼ernor,  was  appointed  an  annual  salary  of  ten  pounds. 

Soon  afler  this,  the  fortress  was  taken  by  surprise,  in  thij 
general  tnsurrrection{  that  took  place  daring  the  reconcillatioul 
*of  prince  David  with  his  brother  LteVvelynj  on  the  secession  of 
the  former  from  the  English  interest.  , 

Here  Stowe  observes,  the  infatuated  and  impotent  chatact^r^ ^ 
Edward  the  second,  received  with  exulting  pleasure,  his  bnpe* 
f ioUf!,  because  desirable  favourite.  Piers  Gavcstan  ;  who  had 
previously  landed  at  Caernarvon,  on  his  rutum  from  banish- 
ment in  the  sister  isle* 

This  fortress^  With  those  of  ('hesler,  Beeston,  and  Rbuddlan* ' 


^  See  the  lUtement  of  grtevftnce»*,  dr<iwn  up  hdiI  pfesenUd  by  the  eom^  j 
mand  of  princt:  Llewelj/n  to  bis  grace,  John  Pediiinjj  4rchbi*liop  uf  CaiUer*] 
borj  :  wLi>  vulunicered  his  attwics  as  ntcdintor  brtwccn  ihe  cotiii^nding  pAr« 
Vtk;  but   the  arbitnitiori  euded,  by  both  hfi^ing  recour»e  to  Utf  iiiibii|*p^] 
boAtile  meibod  o(  tettling  diferencet,  ihc  sword. 

"  Quidquid  dcliraiil  regu,  plcciuntiir  Adi'tvi/* 

Ilaitiga* 

^  WarringlDQ*!  Hift.  of  Wakt,  Appcndii* 


muttiitiia  lit 

fnb  gfimill  •ttpfMti  from  a  pr^insefted  dooinietit^  to  the 
VUck  Vm^Ofi,  bf  liU  royal  father,  Edward  the  third :  aod  138S 
WM  bfflowed  with  the  chit f  justiciart  of  Chester  on  the  in* 
fimotii  IMnt  Vere,  earl  of  .Oxford,  by  Richard  the  second. 

Qa  the  attainder  of  that  nobleman,  it  was  subsequently  in 
fioasesiion  of  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  who  basely  re« 
suited  the  fatour  of  the  jprantor,  by  inveigling  him  to  this  fbr** 
tress,  with  the  Tiew  of  entrapping,  and  putting  him  under  the 
power  of  Ihe  cruel  Bolingbroke ;  who  insidiously  intimated, 
Ihrovgh  the  hypocritical  abilities  of  the  duke>  that  he  was 
iMTtly  wb^g  an  interview  with  the  monarch  at  this  place^ 
cMi  hisretam  from  Ireland,  for  two  exclusive  purposes;  first 
the  patriotic  one,  that  the  nation  be  allowed  the  privilege 
af  having  a  parliament ;  and  the  other,  a  private  one,  the  resto^ 
ratios^  of  his  alienated  property.  The  conduct  of  Richard  on 
thatnccasion,  demonstrates  his  mental  imbecility;  and  the  iU 
Insive  stratagem  of  the  earls,  clearly  shews  the  most  consummate 
villainy.  Richard  was  met  by  Percy  at  Conwy,  who  there 
delivered  the  purport  of  his  diplomacy.  On  the  king's,  who 
had  been  too  much  addicted  to  reliance  on  espionage,  mistrust- 
ing the  sincerity  of  the  message,  and  the  professed  intentions 
of  the  earl;  the  latter,  to  quiet,  or  if  possible  allay  the  royal 
apprehension,  accompanied  him  to  the  temple  of  Deity;  at- 
tended high  mass ;  and  at  the  altar  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  fidelity.  The  snare  was  effectually  laid ;  but  when  they 
had  proceeded  to  a  defile,  in  the  mountainous  recesses,  near 
Penmaen  R%os,  the  king  perceived  his  error,  in  having  placed 
confidence  in  a  sacramental  oath ;  by  the  appearance  of  a  nu«> 
tnerous  militaty  band,  bearing  upon  their  standards  the  Nor« 
thumberland  arms.  He  would  have  escaped  from  the  decoy ; 
but  Percy,  springing  forward,  caught  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
directed  his  course  towards  Flint;  and  the  poor  deluded  prince 
bad  only  time  to  reproach  the  miscreant  with  his  perjury :  by 
•bserviug,  that  tha  God  he  had  sworn  before  that  morning, 

would 
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would  do  hm  justice,  and  amply  retaliate  the  bt^hfinotif 
transaction,  at  the  day  of  jud^ent.  After  halting  ^ith  hvs 
royal  prisoner  at  Rhuddlau,  for  the  purpose  of  rt?frtjshnient,  he 
conveyed  him  with  that  proroplitude,  which  Is  proverbiatly» 
because  essentially  requisite,  for  the  completton  of  treacherous 
designs,  to  the  easile  of  i^'lint.  The  next  day  he  was  received 
with  that  mock  appearance  of  respect,  which  can  only  be  ne- 
cessary, when  the  last  act  of  wicked  conception  is  to  be  per- 
petrated. The  next  day  '  after  dinner  the  duke  of  Lancaster 
entered  the  castle  all-arnied,  his  basenet  excepted*  King 
Richard  came  down  from  the  Keep  to  meet  him,  when  Boltng- 
lirokt.'  falling  on  his  knees,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  inunedi^ 
Itoly  as  he  saw  the  king,  assumed,  by  repeating  the  same  ce- 
remony, a  dutiful  and  respectful  appearance.  On  seeing  this 
apparent  act  of  rational  submission,  thi;  king  then  tooke  of 
hii  hoode  and  sp>kc  first.  '  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster  you  arc 
right  Wellcome/  The  duke  bowing  still  more  courteously 
rc[died,  '  My  liege  lord  I  am  come  before  you  sent  for  me,  the 
Fiusun  why  I  will  shewe  you*  The  common  fame  among 
your  people  is  such,  that  ye  have  for  the  space  of  twenty ,  or 
two  and  twenty  years,  ruled  them  very  rigorously ;  but  if  it 
please  our  lonl,  I  will  hclpe  you  to  govern  better/'  Then  the 
king  answered,  *  Fair  cousin  of  Lancuster ;  sith  it  pleaseth  yoti* 
it  pleaseth  me  well.'  The  intrigue  then  had  its  denouement: 
the  contriver  of  the  plot  quickly  threw  otf  the  mask,  and  adding 
insolence  to  infamy,  '  with  a  high  sliarpe  voyce,  the  dukt 
badde,  bring  forth  the  king's  horiics;  and  tbeH  two  little 
naggcs*  not  worth  forty  franks,  were  brought  forth;  the  king 
was  set  on  the  one,  and  the  rarl  of  Salisbury  on  the  other^  and 
thus  the  duke  brought  the  king  from  Flint  to  Chester^  where 
he  was  delivered  to  the  duke;  of  Gloucester's  Sonne,  and  to  the 
earle  of  Arundf^T^  soune.  that  loved  him  but  a  litlkv  for  he 
had  put  their  fathers  to  death,  who  led  him  strait  to  the  castle*/^ 
And  thus  in  this  *  dQliorous  auullc,'  as  Halle  styles  it,  ¥ns 

deposed 

*  StQwe?t  Aondt,  p.  S91.  &q. 
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dei>o8ed  the  unfortunate  because  inefficient  monarcbj  king 
Richard  the  second. 

Kings,  as  Shakespeare  observes,  are  but  elevated  men,  anil 
Richard,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Froissart,  dyd  not  only 
experience  the  ingratitude  of  man ;  but  an  additional  sting  %vai 
added>  from  that  portion  of  the  brute  creation  supposed  inc«^ 
pable  of  caprice  either  in  favour  or  affection.  His  favourite 
dog  deserted  him,  and  as  though  endued  with  a  pre-sentiment 
of  the  coming  adverse  fortune  of  his  master,  he  fawned  oA 
the  rival  Bolingbroke.  The  story  as  tending  to  illustrate  Ani«> 
mal  Biography  is  perhaps  worthy  of  promulgation.  •  > 

<<  Le  Roy  Richard  avoit  ung  levrier  lequel  on  nommoii 
Math  tres  beau  levrier  oultre  mesure  ne  vouloit  ce  chiea 
cognoistre  nul  homme  hors  le  Roi,  et  quand  le  Roy  voulott 
chevaucher,  celluy  qui  lavoit  en  garde  le  laissoit  aller,  et  ce 
levrier  vcnoit  tantost  devers  le  Roy  le  festoyer  ce  luy  mettoW 
rent  incontinent  quil  estoit  fcschapp^  les  deux  pieds  sur  lei 
epaules.  £t  adoucques  advint  que  le  Roy  et  le  conte  Derby 
parlans  ensemble  en  la  place  de  la  conrt  dodit  chasteau,  e4 
leur  chevaulx  tous  sellez,  car  ils  vouloient  monter  a  cheval,  ce 
levrier  nomme  lyiath  qui  estoit  cousturaier  de  faire  au  Roy  ce 
que  dist  est,  laissa  le  Roy  et  sen  vint  au  due  de  Lenclastre,  el 
luy  hst  toules  telles  contenances  que  paravant  il  avoit  acous* 
tume  de  faire  au  Roy,  et  iui  assist  les  deux  pieds  sur  le  col,  et 
le  commenca  mouUt  grandement  a  cherir  ie  due  Lenclastre 
qui  point  ne  cogiioissoit  ce  levrier  demanda  au  Roy,  et  qob 
veult  ce  levrier  faire,  cousin  dist  ie  Roy,  ce  vous  est  une  grant 
signifiance  &  a  moy  petite.  Comment  dist  due  lentendez  vous. 
Je  lentends  dist  le  Roy,  le  levrier  vous  festoye  et  receult  au 
jourdhuy  comme  Roy  d'Angleterrc  que  vous  serez  et  ien  seray 
depos6,  et  le  levrier  en  a  cognoissance  naturelle.  Si  le  tenex 
deles  vous,  car  il  vous  suyura  et  meslougera.  Le  due  de  Len- 
clastre entendit  bien  ceste  paroile  et  fist  chere  au  levrier  le 
quel  oncques  depuis  ne  voulut  suyvre  Richard  de  Bourdeaulz 
iuvyit  le  due  de  Lenclastre*." 

''And 

*  [Chro&iqae  de  FroMMrt,  Torn.  IV.  FoeiUctTf.  Sditkm  de^  Paris  1550  ] 


'  "P^  *^  kyngt,  and 

tffe  W  ihMkipte  lift  rnyhiMiL  %il  1«M  hym  los^^  and 
WmU<  Mijr^fMM  In  ibfl  kTOft  Ml  fiiwiift  aj^poo  Mm, 
iod  l«i|ic  wkk  lib  ibre  iiii  opoo  tbe  kyiig«6  »liouiattrA.  JUd 
m  Ike  liyagir  and  the  eiic  t>£  Dtrby  talked  togyder  m  IM 
»Hiitr«  tii#  grmyhoamJe,  ^ho  was  wont  to  lea^^  apoa  |^ 
kyngr,  left  ilie  kynge  atid  came  to  the  erie  of  Di-rbr,  fhifce  if 
I#QCiitre»  and  made  to  hym  Ihe  tame  freadly  coontiQiMftS* 
lod  there  at  he  was  woine  to  do  lo  ih*  kynge.  The  duke,  wte 
fcacm  not  the  grayhooafc  hmmmuiii  of  the  kynf  r  wia^  tW 
grayhouDdr  woJde  dsk  Cwfltt  fiiod  the  kytige,  it  Is  « 
good  lokcii  to  ym^wmimmmfBmff^  to  m.  Sir  in^we 
]r#ii  Ui«l  q«0d  lie  Mle$  t  IbMv  k  well,  quod  tli«  kroa^ic^ 
The  grayliomdt  maimit  ym  dtan  liki  dbye  ^  kyttg^  rf 


,  u  yt  aWi  %^  aadil  Aril  W  Arpcised :  ib« 


I  this  kiiwlt^t  ailMa%  1 1  dltreroFe  take  by^ 
fwa  ;  li«  wryll  lolowe  you  ud  toiiidli  Mt«. 

Tbe  diikt  wnderstoode  iretl  tbott  wordes*  and  clierrilM^ 
gniyhouiidc.  who  wolde  nercr  tfter  foUowe  kynge 
btit  folow^  the  duke  ofLancustreV 
Thm  criMil  display  of  the  captive  monareh«  on  hu  w«y 
by  the  i^ary  Bolangbrokv,  U  finely  depict^  W 
al  b;^rd,  in  the  convt^rsatioo  imagined  to  pais  b«^t 
duke  and  duchess  of  Vorke  on  the  occasion. 

•«  Theti»  •«  I  Mid,  Che  diili«i  $nm  Mji^j^^r 

Mu<tatetJ  u^ioa  u  liul  in^  Am^  |l««d» 
WiMch  I J  is  R3 Jilting  rirttr  irem^d  to  Iti^fr, 
With  alow,  but  %uuh  |>ai«  lie|ii  on  hi*  crmnet 
While  Jitl  Icmgnetcrjf'J.Gml  Mvr  tlue,  Uolingbroiir ! 
You  waa'd  h^rr  iWi^lit  ilic  trr>  Kitjdi.v*;  <yuU% 


Srmy* 


•  Till*  Axtrncr  is  fn*m  ihc  Iraniliiioii  of  |K^  Frtjnch  C|ir«mielt 
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fir  Jolm  Boucbiff.  lord  Ue-nirrf ,  but  «  ,n«f^  icciiratc  ^ifw  uf  ibe  ,utW 
it  la  b«  foi.nd  in  «  nwKlcrii  editimi  af  hi.  wrnrk^  ^e^riiig  in  t.igJish  dre*,,  hy 
a  frteud  and  a  fui iherar  oniteiature,  TkamuJwhmn  9f  Hof^i,  tf,  i*« 


T)irou|j;li  cfMfementt  darted  th^ir  desiripg  ej^  . 
Upon  his. visage;  and  that  all  the  walls. 

With  painted  imager j^  had  said  at  cincc,  '     ' 

Jfesa  preserve  thee !  welcome  Bolingbroke ! 

Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  toroing, 

>  BttpDlcethem  thus;  I  thank  yon  countrynMoi 

^4  this  still  doing,  thof  )i«  pasb'd  a^oog. 
Pocb.  Al^  I  P<><>r  Richard,  wliere  rides  lie  the  vhile  ^ 
Yqrk.  Ai  ifi  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men. 

After  a  weU  grac'd  actor  leaves  (he  #tage» 

Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next;. 

Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious:  ' 

Br'n  so,  or  with  much  mor^  contempt,  men's  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Bichard :  no  man  ciy'd,  God  s^f  e  iiim  i 

Ho  joyful  tpuguc  g97e  bim  ha  welpoiae  hom^, 

Sa^  djist  was  thrown  opon  his  sacred  head ; 

Which  yr'u\i  ^uch  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off,    ' 

His  force  still  combating  with  tears  ai)d  smiles. 

The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 

Thlit  had  not  Ood,  for  some  strong  pnrpose,  steeFd 
"The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted ; 

Aad  bazj^aiism  itself  have  pitied  himP*'^ 

Prom  a  manuscript  account  in  the  Harki^  pp}lection,  14 
appears  although  this  fortress  did  not  fall  intp  the  hands  of 
Owen  Glyndwr,  yet  numbers  of  the  Flintsbke  sfi^n  topk  ug 
arms  ii^  behalf  of  the'tr  gallant  cpuQtryniep/  dwpg  that  al^nn- 
iug  inaorifection ;  and  on  its  termination^  the  ptipc^  of  Wj^t^f 
viththat  mercifal  urbanity*  which  dignifies  rpyalty,  adds  a 
jewel  tn  the  prown,  and  contributes  towards  the  establishment 
ef  throneS)  pcocured  a  pardon  for  his  tenants ;  ^hPi  Wider  |bf. 
patriocu;  deiasion  of  ideal  independence,  had  fprfmt^  thf  jf 
pledged  attegiance,  and  joined  in  th^  rebellion.    , 

How  Owen's  poljbsy  was  baffled  here,  while  be  overran  n?9^ 
Qi^i  parts  ef  the  principality^  carrying  fire  and.  »word  with 
dbtadfiil  deraatation,  wbererer  be  was  opposed,  does  not  ?kppe«ir# 
aa  diere  is  a  gap  in  history  after  this  period  for  a  long  time. 

2  U  Respecting 


•  Shakesptartrk^i^t^ly  oY  Uuf  ^^^NtatUft 


Respecting  this  ttsAe,  little  appears  subflequently  if  hi^ 
toric  records,  till  the  civil  war  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first, 

.inrhen  after  having,  from  reparation,  been  put  in  a  state,  fit  for 
defence ;  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  by  sir  Roger  Mostyn 
km,  who  had  been  previously  appointed  governor;  of  whom 
White  Jock  makes  this  honourable  mention.  "  This  colonel 
Mostyn  is  my  sister's  son,  a  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  mettle : 
©f  a  very  ancient  family,  large  possessions,  and  great  interest 
in  that  conntry;  so  that  in  twelve  hours  he  raised  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  for  the  king*.' '  But  like  many  others  in  the  royat 
cause  of  that  period,  he  suffered  privations,  that  evinced  more 
real  patriotism,  than  ever  was  displayed  on  the  other  side; 
however  corrupt  the  system  of  the  existing  government  might 
have  been,  on  the  one  part;  or  the  right  of  resistance  justifiable 
on  the  other.     In  the  year  1643,  the  fortress  vms  closely  be- 

'lieged  by  the  parliamentarian  forces,  under  the  command  of 
•ir  William  Brereton,  and  sir  Thomas  Myddleton ;  and  as  nobly 

r  defended  by  the  commandant ;  till  further  tenacity  would  have 
terminated  in  the  annihilation  of  the  garrison;  whicbj  prior  to 
their  caption  had  been  reduced  to  live  upon  horseflesh,  and 
that  being  consumed,  and  all  other  provisions  failing,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender;  but  their  exemplary  bravery 
procured  for  them  very  honourable  teims;  which,  though  «♦ 
torted,  did  credit  also  to  the  assailants. 

The  castle  must  have  been  retaken  by  the  Royalists*  for  in 
1645  it  appears  the  garrison  of  Beeston*  by  articles  of  conven* 
lion,  had  been  permitted  to  march  out  of  that  fortress,  aiUr  t 
most  gallant  defence,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  to  join  their 
compatrioU  in  this.  The  accession  of  strength,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  inadequate  to  the  force  by  which  it  was  opposed  f 
for  on  the  :39th  of  August,  1646,  Flint  Castie  was  given  up  to 
major  general  Mytton  :  and  in  the  following  year^  was,  like  the 
other  Welsh  castles,  dismantled  under  a  general  order  of  the* 
Commons  housef.    Its  nobU  governor,  howeTer»  dlid  Aot  re- 

ceifO 
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teW'e  that  liberal  treat mcntj  his  prowess  had  procured  for  those 
who  served  under  him;  for,  on  being  released,  after  a  long 
Imprisonment  in  Conwy  castlti,  his  finances  became  so  re- 
duced, having  expended  for  the  royal  cause  upwanU  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  that  he  was  necessitated  to  leave  his  family 
Beat  in  a  derelict  state,  and  live  incognito  at  an  ordinary  farm* 
house.  Among  other  rights,  resumed  by  the  crown,  on  the 
restoration,  the  castle  of  Flint  was  one  ;  where  it  i,s  still  vested ; 
and  governed  by  a  constable  appointed  under  that  paramount 
authority;  and  who  according  to  ancient  royal  grants,  still 
appears  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  military  and  municipal :  for 
lie  is  governor  of  the  fortress,  and  mftyor  of  the  bbrough* 

The  building  was  originally  of  a  parallelogramic  formj 
strengthened  by  circular  towers  at  each  angle^  One  disijolned 
from  the  walls,  as  appears  by  the  present  remains,  was  much 
larger  than  ihe  rest;  and  seems  to  have  been  an  additional 
'work.  This  consists  of  two  concentric  circular  walU,  each  mx 
feet  thick,  including  between  them  an  area,  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, called  ie  donjon  by  Froissart,  into  which^  as  a  place  of 
security  in  case  of  dernier  resort,  persons  might  retire,  or  re- 
treat: having  a  galiery  opening  into  it,  consisting  of  a  kind  of 
sigeag  communication,  up  and  down,  that  was  fui*nished  with 
four  entrances,  or  arched  openings.  This  is  denominate*!  the 
double  tower;  and  is  situated  at  the  south  east  end,  looking 
toward  the  land.  The  area,  or  court,  contains  about  one  acre 
of  ground,  and  this  like  most  other  ancient  buildings,  that  have 
been  altered  by  the  vogue  of  fashion,  in  the  cuitaiu  on  the 
west  side,  the  remaining  windows  are  in  the  pointed  style*  An 
outwork  denominated  a  Barhiean,  consisted  of  a  square  lower* 
which  was  originally  joined  to  the  castle,  by  means  of  a  draw- 
bridge; and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  postern. 
That  vanity,  arising  out  of  unrestricted  ambition,  wai  eminently 
conspicuous  here.  It  appears,  that  ptTievering  monarch  Ed^ 
ward  the  first,  took  up  his  residence,  for  the  sake  of  conci* 
liating  the  people  be  had  subdued,  and  setting  an  example  of 
treacherous  kindness  to  the  adjacent  district,  of  which  he  could 
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only  make  a  cooquesU  by  uufoimded  ilemoDAtration  en  miU* 
tare;  in  the  year  1277  be  graaied  tbe  men  of  Flini  priviUgti 
and  imtnimities,  by  a  patent^  which  enabled  ihem  to  form  t 
corporation*  But  it  ts  evidentj  though  the  writ  waa  granled* 
and  an  order  given*  for  proclaimtug  a  market  and  a  kkir,  U^  \m 
held  at  Flinty  that  it  was  not  executed  till  1283.  la  tliia  year 
the  ^rst  charter  was  obtained^  by  which  ic  was  made  a  frae  bo- 
rough, was  dated  at  Flint,  on  the  tigluh  of  September.  Under 
this  graotj  the  corporation  consists  of  a  may  or  ^  two  bailifi&>  and 
othcff  subordinate  oQlcerd.  The  charter  was  probably  yirioally 
aniiulled,  either  in  the  reign  of  the  Siuarii,  or  duriog  the  lattsr- 
regnum;  for  in  the  time  of  king  William  the  thirds  a  deed> 
which  had  been  recognised^  as  equitably  establisked*  waa  con- 
firmed by  a  new  enact iotu 

Respecting  elective  fmiicbiset  it  has  been  pririle^ed  iisct 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  the  eighth  ;  and  in  coi^uac* 
lion  with  Rhyddlao,  Overtoot  Caergwrle,  and  Caerwys,  a  cmof 
pound  borough  interesit,  sends  eoo  member  to  the  represeoiativt 
assembly  of  the  nauoa.  The  right  af  election  is  ve&ted,  in  tl»e 
persons,  according  to  electioneering  phraseology,  tcrmcil 
'  payers  of  Scot  and  Lot/  or  their  under  teoanU  :  but  this  pri- 
vilege lias  been  denied,  aad  after  litigatioa,  the  subjcd  itiU  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  dubiety^. 

The  town,  though  apparently  regularly  laid  out  cm  its  ciri- 
ginal  formation^  is  a  small  insigtiificant  place^  as  to  comp^ralivf 
consequence  ;  yet  not  despicable  ;  because  it  is  frequeotn4  by 
many  of  the  haut-t<^n,  as  a  Uailfhtg-place ;  and  it  lately  beiMMpe 
ft  subsidiary  to  the  more  frequented  place  of  resort,  Farkgatr^ 
on  tbe  apposite  mr^rgiu  of  the  Dee ;  but  the  marshy  beach 
renders  bathing  both  diiKcell  and  at  times  incomvetiient.    The 

walk 

•  OlcJficldS  Ifjit*  &c.  p.  ei<S.     f{om  Ihii  authorii y,  it  apptrirs, 
irnantrj?^  occiipyiDgi  eltticr  h^iusei,  ut  Iftitdi,  under  pxv|)rictur3«  payl 
ft0d  Lot,  were  acktiowk'd^cd  m  Jmv^  a  tighi  oi  tvtii\$  In  the  contested  i 
tioa  fbr  a   burgess,  of  Fliat,  carried  an  in  llie  spring  of  ]T37.    i 
parliameatary  lojic,  on  a  petition,  wticttier  pronoun c?d  vtimthuh  ^  I 
decision  wtS|  racb  penons  do  n^t  pouc m  tba  elective  franclilie. 
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walls  an  J  Tais  parts  haire  been  obliterated  by  the  dilapidations 
ofttmei  and  little  is  lefl  of  th<£  fiiscriininating  marks  of  inililary 
precaution. 

The  public  buildings  of  the  town  are  not  very  notable  ob- 
jects; though  possessing  local  advantages  they  exhibit  little 
in  the  exterior,  to  attract  the  attenuau  of  the  Uavcllen 

The  Church,  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Nvrtbop,  is  an  inconsiderable 
edifice^  having  a  small  tower,  or  rather  turret,  at  tbe  west  end, 
covered  with  boanb,  placed  in  a  cliuker  form. 

The  Guild  or  municipal  hall  h  not  to  be  mentioned  as  an  ar* 
chitecturai  strucluie;  but 

The  New-gaol »  however  unpleasant  the  idea  of  solitary  con- 
finement may  be,  ou  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  which 
much  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen^  is  an  economical  display 
of  a  restraining  structure ;  and  if  one  iostanccj  among  many 
othf>rs,  of  the  happy  aixbiicctural  fikiil  of  Turner,  a  provincial 
Aitbt;  whose  posthumous  fame  caa  only  bu  learned  by  di:»tant 
inqui/y. 

The  undertaking  alsoj  which  was  completed  in  17B5|  re- 
dou&dd  the  most  ample  praiae^  that  could  l^  given  to  a  gentle* 
IUD^  who  though  not  in  ihe  higbest  station  of  life,  by  po9.«iessing 
^aft  abilities,  wUb  Mill  greater  bt^nevolencc ;  and  appropri* 
aling  botli  to  the  most  b^neficcfnt  purpo,sies^  accomplished  thingSt 
thai  need  not  be  engravetl  on  brass.  The  charity  and  activity 
exhibited,  by  an  itidividual  m,  causing  by  his  exertions  tho 
erection  of  tbe  present  edilicej  a  plain  but  oomrortablo  buildings 
•odtrasted  with  the  miserable  abode,'  de^ugnated  for  the  unfor* 
tmiitei  a(*d  the  accused;  or  those  whose  oriminalit)''  had  by  the 
proGcdiire  of  law,  been  ad|udicated  guilty  ;  a  subject  that  mu5^ 
fttifbrd  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  humariity. 

Tlie  following  inscription  over  the  gateway  was  written  by 
iJk  late  benevolent  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.  wito  was  a  cousider- 
pMe  promoter  of  the  charitable  work. 

Ill  lite 

twenty  fifth  year  of  his  Mhjcsf  j  Geo.  IIL 
W  Ac  SIicrifTahy  of  Sir  Tboina*  Huomcr  Bl.  this  prison  was  cfected, 

I  U  3  ir^ 
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^Ucftd  oftbe  uitient  IcMithsome  place  of  confioenca^ 

in  pity 

|o  the  misery  of  even  the  moat  guilty^ 

to  ftlloviate  ihe  sufFerln^t  of  tessf  r  oflf(3nderi« 

or  of  the  inaocBnt  them«eiTet, 

whom  the  charicM 

•f  hutoan  life  may  briag  within  thriie  w«llf. 

Bone  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  county  j 

aj^ed  by  the  subiicrip lions  of  seieral  of  the  gentry^ 

who 

in  the  midst  of  most  fjjiuessful  doyi 

tolantarity  took  on  ibemselres  part  of  the  burden, 

in  compoMion  to  auch  of  their  coantrymeQ 

on  whom 

fortune  bad  l>ecii  less  bounteous  of  her  fftToan* 

This  capital  of  th^  county,  owing  to  the  great  sessions  beings 
Ikeld  at  Mold,  and  other  incidental  circumstances ;  assutnei  the 
appearance  of  a  deserted  village.  The  streets  though  origi- 
nally regularly  laid  out,  are  so  broken  by  dilapidated  walls^  or 
removed  houses,  as  to  give  the  idea  of  an  irregularly  built  place* 
When  the  channel  of  the  Dee  winded  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle  walls*,  this  was  probably  a  maritime  place,  that  had  iti 
thare  of  trade  with  the  adjacent  ports;  but  at  present  it  can 
only  admit  of  small  vessels,  capable  of  taking  the  grotind,  a| 
the  ebb  of  tide ;  regular  packets,  however,  for  the  conveyance 
of  letters,  parcels,  paokages  &c*  sail  daily,  the  wind  permktuigs 
for  Parkgate  and  Chester. 

Though  during  the  bathing  season  some  little  life  is  exdled^ 
by  the  additional  circulation  of  money;  yet  the  market  has 
been  long  discontinued ;  and  the  population  very  considerably 
diminished.  According  to  the  returns  made  to  parliament  it 
contains  S09  houses,  and  IJ09  inhabitants;  out  of  whicli  num^ 
ber  2612  were  stated  as  occupied  in  trade,  and  233  in  agriculture. 
NoRTHop  a  village  three  miles  distant,  where  Is  the  mother 
church  to  the  chapel  of  Flinty  consists  of  a  large  dispropor* 
tjonate  body,  having  at  the  west  end  a  lofty  and  handsome  cm« 
Vattled  square  tower.    Three  monumentSy  in  the  shape  of  altar 

tonibsii 

-•        •  J^ooriog  tijigi  are  atill  riwhte  m  nme  of  ihQ  rim^iaiiig  waUt. 
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omha,  have  on  each  a  recumbent  effigy,  and  one  is  of  consider- 
Ijible  antiquity ;  but  the  iascriptiona  are  nearly  obliterated,     Th« 
remainder  of  that  decorated  with  a  female  figure,  has  round  it» 

"  Llxwc Asso  DoMrm  WS?*** 

According  to  tradition  her  name  was  Llcuci  Llwyd,  a  ceie- 
hrated  beauty  of  that  period ;  perhaps  the  same,  beloved  by  a 
noted  Bard,  who  coming  to  yisit  her  after  long  absence,  met 
vith  the  same  shock,  as  the  Chevalier  de  Ranee  did^  for  each 
bimd  their  beloved  in  a  coffin*."  But  the  effect  produced, 
though  pleasingly  aBectionate,  was  somewhat  diflerent*  Tha 
Bard^  after  fainting  at  the  sight,  and  reviving  from  the  reverie, 
sate  down  and  composed  a  beautiful  elegy  to  her  memory. 
T^he  Count,  also,  swooned,  but  on  resuscitation,  he  retired  from 
tie  world;  and  as  a  commutative  boon  to  heaven,  for  illicit 
love,  founded  the  monastery  of  La  Trappc ;  long  distinguiihed 
by  the  auslerities  of  it5  regulations.  Thi^  living,  in  the  reign 
<»f  queen  Anne,  when  episcopal  mortuaries  were  by  act  of  par- 
^Jiament  abolished,  was  annexed,  among  other  compensations, 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  And  as  elucidatory  of  ancient  man- 
■flers,  it  is  not  an  uninteresting  document  in  history-  From  an 
extent^  or  survey  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabe^hj  it  was  found, 
that  these  post-obit  dues  from  cnstom^ry  right,  to  the  bishop 
of  this  diocese,  were  on  the  decease  of  every  beneficed  clergy- 
man within  the  jurisdiction*  as  follows. 


"  Imprimus,  his  best  gelding, 

horse  or  mare* 
Item,  His  best  gown* 
Item,  His  best  cloak. 
Item,  His  waste  coat. 
Item,  His  hat  and  cap. 
Item,  His  falchion* 
Item,  His  best  book. 
Item>  His  surplice. 


Item,  His  best  coat,  jerkin 
doublet,  and  breechea* 

Item^  His  hose,  or  nether 
stockings,  and  garters. 

Item,  His  purse  and  girdle. 

Item,  His  knife  and  gloves. 

Item,  His  signet,  or  ring  of 
goldt/' 


f  U4 

•  Pennant'*  Toars,  Vol.  I.  p,  115^ 
t  Willii'i,  St.^54ipb,JIO, 


lHarry  ap  Dafydd,  who  kept  a  *miall  pot,  or  public  hoiis^,  in 
this  viUagc.  His  abilities,  however,  were  great,  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  brought  down  upon  bim  the  consideration 
of  the  court.  He,  as  a  member  of  the  Commons  house,  first 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  ministerial  party  in  the  ar- 
bitrary reign  of  Elizabeth^  '  the  glorious  days  of  good  queen 
Besn/  by  haying  had  the  courage  to  lift  tip  his  Toice  against^ 
what  from  conviction^  imagination,  or  the  spirit  of  intrigue^  he 
considered  a  Tiolation  of  human  rights,  in  a  social  state.  He 
opposed  the  bill  for  the  «*  expulsion  of  Popish  priests  ;**  for 
which  he  was  committed  to  prison  j  and  afterwards  liberated, 
on  making  the  required  submission.  He  subsequently  conde- 
scended to  be  sent  out  as  a  foreign  spy ;  in  which  capacity, 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  espionage,  deceived  both 
panics;  and  fell  prematurely,  a  deserved  victim  to  intriguet 
iiaving  been  caught  in  the  snares  of  his  own  duplicity. 

Adjoining  to  Flint  is  the  precinct  of  Atiscross  or  Croe9  Aii» 
that  gave  name  to  a  cantref,  or  hundred,  where  stood  a  cross,  ui 
usual  land  mark  in  days  of  yore;  particularly  in  cases  of  dis* 
tinction,  betwixt  lay  and  ecclesiastical  property*  Traditioii H 
statest  a  large  town  once  existed  at  this  place;  and  the  foundft^  ~ 
tions  of  buildings  have  been  discovered  in  ploughing*  But  the 
abundance  of  Scoria  from  lead  ore  imperfectly  reduced^  which 
contain  fragments  of  melted,  and  unmelted  metal,  amounts  to  a 
convincing  proof,  that  smelling  was  carried  on  here;  and  in 
the  adjacent  dirtrict  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  worlcs  in 
Flint  are  situated  nearly  on  the  conOnes  of  HolyvrcIL  Tht 
boundary  between  the  parishes  consists  of  a  small  meandering 
rill.  These  form  the  lost  links  of  the  chain  of  Metallic  opera* 
tions  in  this  direction,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Bee.  They  are 
generally  known,  under  the  denomination  of  *  the  iali  %t^orh* 
a  name  which  has  been  supposed  to  imply,  that  this  bad  been 
the  site  of  tide  water  pits,  or  pan5,  for  procuring  salt,  by  meant 
of  evaporation,  prior  to  the  erecting  furnaces,  for  the  fusion  of 
lead  ore* 

On  the  lower  Chester  road,  as  it  is  termed^  on  the  slope  of  a 
4  kill 
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))tU  whose  aspect  is  towards  Flint,  about  a  milt  fi*om  the  viU 
lage  of  Nortbop,  the  prospect  opeQ:i  iii  a  most  gratifying  mao- 
iier;  but  the  scenery,  to  have  its  most  pleasing  effect,  must  be 
viewed  at  high-water*  When  it  is  the  time  of  low  ebb,  the 
estuary  of  the  Dee  dwindles  into  a  narrow  insignificant  stream ; 
circumscribed  by  long,  broad,  and  dreary  banks,  or  rather  a 
beach  consisting  of  an  intermixture  of  sand  and  ooze.  At  fuU 
tide  the  Dee  assumes  the  appearance  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
when  it  is  enlivened  by  numerous  vessels,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, and  which  spreading  their  varied  canvass  to  the  wind,  as. 
they  make  the  numerous  tacks,  with  the  town  of  Great  Neston^ 
Park  gate,  and  other  villages  ou  the  apposite  shore,  are  seen  lo 
advantage,  and  produce  a  very  plea^iqg  effect, 

Eulo  castle,  from  being  situated  in  a  sylv^  dingle,  is  with 
|ome  difficulty  found,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide;  though 
it  lies,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  Chester 
|t>ad.  The  ruins  exhibit  the  remains  of  a  large  tower,  that  on 
the  adverse  front  was  of  a  semicircular  shape,  measuring  on  one 
diameter,  about  fourteen  yards;  and  on  tJie  other,  nearly 
twelve.  This  appears  to  have  been  further  defended  by  a 
kind  of  horn  work,  now  consisting  of  a  ruined  wal]«  At  the 
extremity  of  aji  oblong  area,  or  court,  is  a  ruined  circular 
lower»  finely  ornamented  w^th  the  clinging  ivy.  The  whole 
appears  to  have  been  isolated  by  artj  or  nature ;  one  side  by  a 
deep  ravine,  running  beneath  it ;  and  the  other  by  a  wide  ar- 
tificial foss.  To  shew  the  necessity  of  attending  to  etymology, 
as  a  branch  of  knowledge,  closely  connected  with  general  and 
particular  history,  a  brief  quotation  from  the  father  of  British 
topography,  and  vhhuse  statements,  considering  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote,  must  be  admired  for  their  accuracy ;  will  suf- 
ficiently demonstrate.  '*  Hoclc  communely  caullid  in  Eng- 
glisclie  Poele,  and  ad  some  say,  it  is  the  same  name,  that  we 
called  Hughe/' 

*'  Hocle,  a  genlilman  of  Flyntshire,  that  by  auncient  accustume 
was  wont  to  give  the  bagge  of  the  sylvcr  harpe  to  the  best 
b&rptr  of  North  WalySj  as  by  a  privilege  of  hit  auncestors, 

dwell  itli 


^TiedMl'tliekingwttiiiiiD!!!' 

A  modcrii  aittlior.  wpeMkmg  of  diit  phcs,  if  at  a  ham  to  1 
ife  exact  lioe  of  rood*  oi^kli  tkm 

frerk  ta  Cbcitor;  but  noa  pf^ob^ly  it  w«s  tkra«g|i  Flint, 
MortlMp^Ealoc^aod  Ha^wdeo,  oieadi  oTwhidiplMai  ilkao 
ioCoBtM|OityV 

draUiOi,  bowerer,  in  pUm  ternu  gives  a  cIik  ti>  tlho  roai 
tfaey  took,  the  only  <ine,  Uien,  passable  tbroogii  t^ 

I  defiles  of  tbe  conntiy.  For  be  ttaica,  that  baviag  taiLCA  op 
tbeir  abode  at  an  a^bey»  wkicb  he  dmnawinalaa  a  etU^  for  < 
pigbt;  on  tbe  morrow  ibey  proctedad  hf  a  loag  acid  Iten^k- 
dois9  joaroey^  to  '  CoIesboUe/  or  tbe  bill  of  coal  3  and  «fier  eic-^ 
periencing  great  trepidation  by  being  obliged  to  paas  tbo  ptttlK 
]c«i  i^mrtB,  througb  the  den^e  and  darksome  woods  m  tbe  vici* 
ntty  they  Jeft  on  tbeir  right  hand,  alias  the  south,  the  p1»ct 
where  Hetiry  tha  second  00  in?ading  the  coimlry.  and 


*  IlMre*!  GiriJdti^  VoL  li.  p.  $9§k 
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mencing  hostilities  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  without  the  ezpe* 
rience  of  age;  and  neglecting  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  daring 
to  enter  a  fortified  wood,  suffered  for  his  rash  presumption,  in 
thus  having  imprudently  thrown  the  military  die*. 

'  Giraldusf,  Hying  in  an  age  of  miracles,  falsely  so  called, 
when  the  pretence  was  set  up,  and  the  power  blasphemously 
assumed,  without  the  sanction  of  that  awful  Being,  who 
alone,  and  only  can,  suspend  the  general  laws,  by  which  the 
system  of  the  universe  is  governed  or  controuled;  relates  a 
story,  that  if  true,  would  be  a  very  valuable  document;  as 
corroborating  the  multifarious  instances  of  instinct  in  some 
parts  of  the  brute  creation,  approximating  so  near  to  reason,  as 
to  confound  physiology,  and  perplex  inquiry,  respecting  the 
intermediate  link,  which  forms  the  concatenation.  And  still 
farther,  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  For  it  wpuld  tend  to 
prove,  that  the  generally  received  opinion,  of  king  Edgar 
having  extirpated  wolves,  out  of  this  portion  of  the  island,  by  a 
commutative  tax,  as  before  alluded  to,  is  an  error,  which  with- 
out due  investigation,  has  been  improperly  handed  down,  as  a 
fact  to  posterity.    A  young  Welsh  gentleman,  who  fell  in  this 

battle, 

*  "  Tramenntes  in  cellola  de  Basingwerk  pernoctavimua.  In  crastino 
Tero  longnm  Tivuinque  per  loca  sabolum  non  absque  formidine  permeantef, 
nl?estria  de  Coleshulle,  id  est,  secundus  nostris  diebos  cam  primo  Walliaa 
hostilitex  intravit,  javenili  impetu  et  inconsulto  calore,  arclum  illud  silvestrt 
penetrare  pcBBsuraenSj  cum  detriraento  suoram  et  damno  non  modico  ambi* 
jguam  belloram  aleam  ezpertus  e»t*" 

t  111  hac  eadem  sjlva  de  CoJeshulIe  interfecto  jovene  quodam  Cambreaii 
per  exercitnm  priftdicti  regis  transeante,  leporarius  ejdsdem  inventus  est  per 
ocio  fere  dies  absque  cibo  domini  cadaver  non  desemisse,  sed  illud  i  canibot, 
lupis,  et  avibus  prorsus  inderone  fideliter  et  admiranda  in  broto  dilectioiM 
conserraie.  Qab  itnque  patri  filios;  quisoe  Eoryalo  nisus:  quis  Tjdeo 
Folynices;  quis  Pyladi  Orestes,  bunc  dilectionis  affectum  exhiberet?  Ob 
hajaa'  igitur  eveatus  gratiam  leporariique  favorem,  diutina  fere  jam  fame  conk 
fccti,  ab  Angloram  populu  Cambrise  gentibus  inimicisstmo  corpus  jam  foBti- 
'■4xxm  debitb  hnmanxtatis  officio  est  tumulatumt. 

*  "  Itinerarinm  Cambriae,"  p.  145,  quarto  tditioD,  published  IW6* 
f  "  ItiDenirium  Cambrias,"  p.  147. 
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batlle^  U  is  uiid^  was  discovered  eight  days  afterwards ;  wboNll 
corpse  was  prevented  from  b^coming^  the  prey  of  Toracioof  i 
fowls>  wolves,  and  other  wild  animals  by  the  guardianship  ol 
his  faithful  dog;  which  attended  th€  carcass^  for  that  lengili  of 
lirae;  and  must  have  been,  as  destitute  of  food,  the  while,  m  a| 
▼ery  emaciated  state,    Thi*  in^^tance  of  fidelity,  the  monk  com* 
pares  tolhe  inseparable  friendship  between  Nisusand  Huryalus; 
Poly nices  and  Tydeus;  Pyladus  and  Orestes;  decidhtg  at  tk«] 
close»  in  favour  uf  the  brute  creation.     It  is,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent instance  in  conduct  of  the  kind  of  dog,  the  Lepotarius^  or  I 
greyhound*,   previously  adverted   to,  firom   a  descriptimi  tfii 
Froissart;  though  it  accords  with  the  one  given  of  LlewelyttVl 
Ktflert,  in  the  account  of  Caernarvonshire. 


HAWARDEK, 


Commonly  called  Harradcn,  or  Harding,  is  a  consideraMd  1 
[town,  neatly  built,  containing  according  to  the  census  taken  In 
1801,  7C0  houses,  and  a  popiilation  amounting  to  4071. 

This  place,  like  many  others,  owed  its  origin  to  the  erection  | 
of  the  castle.  At  an  early  period,  it  had,  as  a  territorial  pro- 
perty,  two  names ;  one  in  Welsh  Pcnnari  halawg,  signifying  ' 
Vhe  head  of  the  salt  naarshi  it  being  to  the  north  of  the  e^teii* 
tfjve  ilat,  lying  bcftween  ihi^  placa  and  Cheater*  kuo«rn  by  iht 
appellation  of  Sahney  marsh  :  a  principal  pari  of  which  i^ 
u  it  bin  the  precincts  of  this  county.  Though  an  excellejit 
road  Was  formerly  made,  and  a  canal  running  parallel  with  it* 

^l 

*  Br.  Qma$  ||.ys,  '^  U^ts  tlifi  En^idi  utme  uf  grcjf}u»u«^d  *'  q^  jkc^ 
jlipni  gradus  nil  itiier  e«iiii»*',  fi^dmg  tbe  fir»t  in  rank  itniwng  do^«  Mjd 
iVoqi  an  nxiciem  British  a^*$e,  '*  Wrth  ci  Walch  <j  Furek  #'i  Fii^i  jt  c4* 
VAfritr  Boufuddigj  k  wai  a  mark  pf  dUtinciioii  smoug  lite  WcUh^  ft  «£i  c«rij 
period  :  for  the  mtcrpretalma  b,  |Ji|^  >qu  may  kiiw  »  gt^nUpnima  hj  bi» 
luiwk.  Ills  horse  aod  ha  greyhound.  Indeed  hy  the  forest  lair  a,  ena^td 
during  the  reign  of  CiiDQte,  in  Eug]aii4  no  pcrton  beneatll  Ibat  raak,  KM 
]|j<rmiucd  to  ke«p  i  dog  o£  tUit  klud." 


I 
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cat  for  the  GonTejrtnceof  coals  to  the  Teiiek  ii«?igating  Uin 
Bee*  But  the  one  it  in  a  neglected  state^  and  the  other  iiitirely 
dif  used.  This  tract  appears  to  have  been  granted,  as  pasturage 
for  the  abbey  of  Basingwerk,  by  Rohert,  lord  of  Mold,  whj» 
annexed  a  similar  privilege,  at  the  same  time  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  township  of  Hawarden ;  it  having  received  the  nev 
appellation  of  Haordmt  in  the  Saxon  Dom-bock.  This  was 
probably  an  early  British  post  of  the  Cornavii,  who  prior  to  the 
desperate  opposition  of  the  Ordovices,  had  to  defend  this  part 
of  the  country,  against  the  invading  Romans.  TWuMan't  hili, 
as  it  is  called,  with  several  other  ancient  fortified  heights  in 
the  vicinity,  formed  after  the  British  manner,  afford  corrobora- 
tion  to  the  conjecture. 

Hawarden  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  hold  of  the  Saxons, 
and  on  the  invasion  of  William  the  ccmqueror,  was  found  in 
possession  of  Edwin  the  valiant,  but  wicked  sovereign  of 
Deira;  a  region  of  which  the  present  Northumberland  formeid 
a  part  The  Saxon  prince  had  been  assisted  by  the  father,  and 
on  his  demise,  attempted  to  pay  the  grateful  tribute  due,  in 
waging  war  against  his  successor,  and  son*.  Here  on  driving 
the  Welsh  prince  from  his  territory,  the  miscreant,  or  mis- 
guided King,  had  probably  a  palace,  a  residence,  from  whence 
he  might  hear,  if  not  see,  that  his  cruel  orders  had  been  exe* 
cuted;  and  where  he  might  enjoy  the  vindictive  pleasure  of 
receiving  the  communications,  that  his  exterminating  plans 
had  been  carried  into  effect. 

At  the  conquest  this  place  wa^  comprehended  in  the  singular 
grant,  previously  mentioned,  made  to  Hugh  I«upus ;  and  after- 
w^rds  was  held  by  the  tenure  of  ienesKcabhtp,  under  the  earls 
of  Chester ;  by  the  family  of  Monthault  or  de  Mante-alto ;  who 
after  becoming  barons  of  Mold,  were  made  still  more  illus- 
trious, or  at  least  increased  their  armorial  bearings,  by  one  of 

3X  them 

*  Tamer's  Hitt.  of  the  Anglo-Saitnt,  Vol.  I.  p.  149 ;  and  Bed*  Hilt. 
Ecelerisftics,  Ub.  h  Cap.  IX. 
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'them  marrymg  Cecilia,  a  daughter  of  Hogh  I^Albany,  earl  oC 
Arundel*. 

It  was  probably  built  soon  after  the  Coaqueit,  for  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  possession,  according  to  a  respectable  genea- 
logical authority  t,  of  Roger  Fitzvakrine,  a  ^on  of  one  of  the 
numerous  adventurers,  that  espoused  the  cause,  and  followed 
the  fortunes,  of  the  Norman  conqueror.    The  MonthauU  fc- 

.  mily,  who  held  it  subordinately,  as  stewards  in  the  palatinate  of 
Chester,  made  it  their  principal  residence ;  but  upon  th«  an- 
cient title  of  that  earldom  becoming  extinct,  this  with  the  other 
fortresses  annexed  to  the  honour,  were  resumed  by  the  crown. 
A  very  curious  and  singular  piece  of  history  is  connected 
with  this  fortress,  arising  from  those  contingencies  of  vrarlare, 
which  no  sagacity  can  foresee,  nor  limited  power  prevent: 
certain  occurring  circumstances,  which  if  laid  hold  of  widi 
promptitude,  pursued  with  vigour,  and  conducted  by  wisdom, 
evince  in  the  agents  political  prowess ;  and  lead  almost  to  a 
certainty  in  the  event,  to  a  successful  issue. 

" Tlicrc  it  a  tide  in  human  thing). 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  oii  to  fortune." 

SnAKBSrBABS. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  a  rebellion,  the  potent  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, having  obtained  possession  of  Henry  the  third,  and  his  son 
Edward,  after  the  battle  of  Lewes  ^  committed  the  latter  U> 

.close  custody  in  the  castle  of  Hereford ;  and  carried  the  other 
about,  as  a  state  pageant,  to  further  his  insurrective  designs. 
In  1264,  this  intriguing  Simon  dc  Monifort  held  an  amico^poli- 
tical  conference  at  this  place,  and  entered  into  an  iniquitous 
league,  with  Llewelyn  prince  of  North  Wales,  by  which  each 

•reciprocally  pledged  his  honour,  to  promote  the  execution  of 
their  respective  plans.    A  peace,  or  rather  truce,  was  by  this 

compact, 

•  Gibson's  Caradcn,  Vol.  II.  p.  8fd. 

♦  Collim's  Peeragtj,  Vol  I.  p.  4«. 
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emapnd,  m^e  betvreen  the  nuirchef  of  Cbethire,  and  dM 
W«1b1i  frontier ;  tnd  in  the  succeeding  y  ear»  Jane  ^KUi,  after  A' 
▼aricty  of  raaaoBUvreii,  the  captite  monarch  was,  nnder  e»il» 
iag  circwMtanccB^  necessitated  to  renounce  his  assiuned  rights^ 
with  the  other  enjosdy  acqiitred  possessions ;  when  this  fortres^ , 
with  several  others.  Were  conditionaUy  given  up;  and  theslill 
ttece  mortifying  sting  to  the  feelings  of  the  invader,  the  sof  e*^ 
itigBty  of  Wale^  and  the  homage  and  fealty  of  iu  haroniai 
snffirage :  the  barons  being  obliged,  by  the  treaty,  to  maker 
their  submission  for  their  tenures  to  Llewelyn  the  prince  of  * 
Wales,  instead  of  Henry  king  of  England.  By  a  treaty,  the 
consequence  of  this,  signed  at  Montgomery,  it  wasagfeed» 
that  in  future,  the  Dee  should  beihe  boundary  from  Wlral  ki 
Cheshire,  to  Holt  in  Denbighshire ;  and  tfaencein  a  direct  Ibe 
to  Pengwem,  the  present  Shrewsbury*. 

On  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  which  had  been  insti^ 
gated  and  conducted  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  the  earl  of 
I^eicesterf,  Hawarden  reverted  to  the  crown ;  under  ecclesias- 
tical, or  rather  papal  power,  by  an  admonitory  bull,  issued 
ex  cathedrft  from  the  reigning  pope,  to  Ouobcni,  the  then  le^ 
gate  to  the  Welsh  prince,  requiring  him  to  surrender  what 
territory  he  had  lately  taken,  the  strongholds  it  comprised; 
and  an  unconditional  dereliction  of  the  late  confederacy; 
Though  die  mandate  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  at  the 
moment,  it  soon  after  operated  in  a  powerful  manner;  for  if 

SX9  brought 

*  This  is  differently  reloted  in  WarringtoD's  Hiit  of  Walts,  Vol.  XL 
p.  1M.  *  Bot  the  "  Annates  Cestreuses"  are  probably  a  better  authority. 

f  Of  one  of  these  Welsh  expeditions,  m  his  (kther  Renrj't  time,  there  SI 
sk  Ictlei  prBScrred  by  Matthew  Pari«,  {torn  a  soldier  of  Atthion,  describing  the 
distressei  oCthe  English  army  in  very  spirited  temii.  "  We  lie  h&nf'  my$ 
he  "  watching,  prajiag»  faitifigi  and  frecciBg;  we  watoh  tor  Icar  of  tjhe 
Welsh,  who  beat  op  oor  quarters  every  uight;  we  praj  for  a  safe  pasta^ 
homeward;  we  fast,  for  hardly  have  we  any  food,  tlie  half-penny  loaf  being 
raised  to  Sve  pence ;  and  we  freew  for  wan^  of  warm  clocbmg»  and  hsvfaiii 
only  a  tinen  tent  to  keep  out  the  cold*.'^ 

«  As  qmted  in  Tone's  9o|jpi  Tcibfib  p  38.  Stf  she  Kfoer's  Fadtra, 
VoLI.p.a46. 
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brougUl  about  a  disunioD  amungst  the  parties*  The  lonU  oil 
the  Marchc?,  desirouj  of  libcriitirtg  prince  Edward^  mac 
grand  effort,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  countf)', 
lying  between  Hereford  and  Cheitter.  This  occasiuned  a  rcTO* 
lutiun,  favourable  to  the  royal  cause.  Leicester  broke  up  under 
these  varying  circumstances  with  Llewelyn,  joined  the  more 
powerful  side  ;  and  alter  luauy  conflicts  disgraceful  to  both,  be 
condescended^  tor  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  an  unproEt- 
able  contention,  and  with  a  view  to  re-cement  the  union ;  the 
£ari  made  an  oiler  of  lui>  daughter,  Eleanor  de  Mon{fard,  to  the 
Prince  of  North  Wales:  which  according  with  the  amorous  dis* 
position^  and  the  policy  of  Llewelyn,  was  a  proffer  oat  to  be  re- 
jected. 

From  the  treaty  arising  oot  of  this  co-uieidental  paciBcatton* 
it  iH  probable  tlic  castle  was  destroyed  by  the  cammand  of 
[Llewelyn ;  for  among  other  articles  of  agreement,  the  Prince 
rttipufales  to  restore  to  Robert  de  Monialia,  his  JandA  in  Ha* 
hivarden[  ami  restrains  him  by  an  additional  clause*  from  erecl- 
hing  any  cattle,  fortres^d.  or  stronghold  for  the  enduing  thirty 

[J  The  restrictive  iuj unction,  however*  like  all  Such  as  are  die* 
ited  in  a  tyraiinicat  spirit,  unsupported  by  an  adequate  force, 
l:11,  from  iU  imbeciltity^  to  the  ground.  For  it  appears,  th^t 
luring  the  insurrection,  ht^^aded  by  David  a  Webb  chieftain, 
Rliii  had  been  recently  reconriled  to  his  brother,  and  led  oa 
Ibis  vulianL  men  to  exonerate  his  country  from  the  partial  lo<iii 
Df  oppression^  took  the  castle  in  1^81  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  made 
'prisoner  the  justiciary  of  Chester,  Roger  de  ClitTord;  *  and  bor- 
ribile  diclu'  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword*, 

This*  and   other  desperate  actA  of  the  two  brothers,  soon 

brought  things  to  an  issue;  the  total  subjugation  of  Cambria  to 

the  crown  of  England*     He  did  not,  however,  long  survive  this 

massacring  system*  tor  his  cruelties  were  quickly  punished,  by 

etaUative  justice* 

^  Mm 


4 
I 


4 


*  Wyaae'f  Hiit.  of  Wdei,  p.  ^H, 


'  **  After  the  death  of  Llewelyn,  and  the  sohjection .  of  Wales^ 
David  suffered  for  this  in  a  most  levera  and  disting^if hed  maiU 
ner ;  being  the  first  in  England  who  died  at  a  traitor  in  the  way 
in  nae  at  this  time.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  most  nnamtabh 
character*  equally  perfidioos  to  hta- brother,  Ms  coontry, 
and  to  Edward,  his  benefiictor  and  protector*  -  In  the  writ  ft  i^ 
his  trial  (whkh  was  before  the  whole  baronage  of  Enghmd) 
Edward  enimierates  his  kindnesses  to  him  in  this  pathetic 
manner.  Quern  snsceperamiis  exnlem,  nutriTeramns  orpha* 
nam,  dittinreramos  de  pW»priis  terns  nostrisv  et  sob  aknim  noa^ 
tramm  chhimide  foveravimiis,  Ipaom  inter  nmjores  nosiri  pa^ 
laftii  collocavimus.  The  last  prored  his  greatest  misfbrtimeL 
He  might  hare  pleaded  exemption  from -the  Engfith  jarisdic». 
tion,  and  flang  a  strong  odium  on  the  tyranny  of  the  conqneror, 
had  he  not  accepted  a  barony,  a  seat  among  the -English  petrs. 
He  was  in  the  same  situation  as  the  dnke  of  Hamilton  in  later 
times;  who  denying  the  power  of  the  comrt,  was  toM  that  he 
was  not  tried  as  a  Scotch  peer,  but  as  cari  of  Cambridge,  a 
peerage  bestowed  on  him  by  his  unfortunate  master. 

Darid  was  condemned  to  four  species  of  punishment ;  to  be 
drawn  by  a  horse  to  the  place  of  execution,  as  a  traitor  to  th^ 
King,  who  had  made  him  a  knight ;  to  be  hanged  for  murdering 
Folk-  Ttegald^  and  other  knights,  in  this  castle ;  Ibr  his  saCri* 
lege  in  committing  those  murders  on  Pe/m  Skim^,  his  bowels 
were  to  be  burnt;  and  fipialiy,  his  body  was  to  be  quartered* 
Bnd  hung  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  because  he  had  in 
different  paru  conspired  the  death  of  the  King*.'' 

After  the  death  of  David,  Hawarden  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  fiunily  of  Montalt,  for  a  considerable  period ;  and  owing 
to  the  variabie  nature  of  property,  arising  from  the  uneertaint]^ 
of  life,  the  demesne  descended  to  the  Stanleys,  earls  of  Derby. 
And  on  the  demise  of  James,  the  noble,  and  heroic  e«rl»  whb 
being  taken  in  the  unfortunate  afiair,  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Wor* 
^ster>  and  beheaded  by  the  insurgents  in  1661 ;  it  w»  pur* 

2X3  chased 

'  Ctfte'l  Uist  o/Englaad;  and  RjiDcr*i  Feders,  Vol.  Il.>.948. 
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chased  under  the  eyer-memorable,  and  commemorative  atfuti* 
iration  act^  by  Mr.  S^frjeiUit  Glynne ;  a  character  celebrated  •■ 
a  changlio;;  in  the  various  politics  of  the  day  :  whose  peculiar 
and  dtstinguisshing  characteristic  features^  wiU  berealWr  be 
briefly  detailed*  But  a  veil  &haU  here  be  drawn  over  docni- 
ciliary  concerns,  and  the  reader'^  attention  merely  cslled  te  a 
most  interesting  point,  respecting  the  consequeuces,  aritijig  out 
of  revulutionary  measures.  On  the  Restoration^  mn  order  HW 
issued  from  the  houie  of  Peers,  that  the  eslates  of  aevcra]  n<H 
blemen  alienated  under  the  latt!  iniquitous  statute^  above  named^ 
fbould  revert  to  their  proper  owners.  This  induced  Mr* 
Glynne,  to  tender  a  lease  of  the  estate  of  Hawardeo^  for  tliret 
lives  to  the  Stanley's^  The  proposal  however  waa  tndtgiMOlly 
refused,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle^  by  various  appliea* 
tions  to  the  courts  of  taw»  and  the  paramount  autiiortly  of  Paf> 
liament;  the  earl  was  obliged  to  condescend  to  compoatid  f«r 
his  own  freeholds  :  and  after  obtaining,  in  this  manner,  his  pre* 
vlously  purloined  property;  he  for  a  consideration^  granted  tt 
to  Mr,  Serjeant  Glynae,  biii  heirs^  assigns,  &c.  and  ti  is  now 
vested  ill  the  faoiilyf  as  part  of  the  domains  of  Sir  Stepliefi 
Glyime^bart. 

*'  It  appears  by  these  proceedings^  as  if  the  Parliament  i>M 

fearful  of  the  cuiisequcnccs  of  even  an  act  of  justice;  for, 

during  the  long  troubles^  there  had  been  such  vast  change  of 

property^  efiected  by  such  variety  of  means,  that  it  was  appro* 

hended,  that  the  en^yuiry  into  the  causes,  and  the  dispooessfton 

of  numbers  who  had  quietly  enjoy ea  such  property  from  tjieir 

fathers,  might  be  attended  with  the  most  inflammatory  coa 

queoces.    It  is  likewise  probable,  that  many  of  the 

V^fat  be  interested  in  the  event;  therefore,  they  were  deier* 

fQinied  to  slop  at  once  any  proceeding,  that  might  tend  to  af* 

tfect  the  fortunes  of  tht^mselves,  or  friends.     Numbers  of  srivs 

Nrere  made  by  the  loyalists,  under  the  influence  of  fear.    They 

tfrere  content  to  receive  a  trifle  for  the  purchase,  rather  than 

Uose  |.he  'whole  by  violence  i  for  there  were  very  few  who  had 

not  incurred  a  premunire  under  the  ruling  powersj  which  they 

9  'Were 


wera^jM  to  ^9%  ckfur  c(  by  a  aeemiiig  voluauiy  wit.  WJhcii 
ibey  were  thus  disappoiiued  in  tUe  hope  of  re-enjoy  meat  of 
their  fortunes,  they,  laid  the  blauie  on  the  King,  and  invented 
the  calumny  of  his  rejecting  this  bill,  after  it  had  been  paMed 
uoanimpusly  by  both  houses  V 

.  During  the  ci?il  wars,  it  suffered  that  Yicissitode  of  fortvn^ 
9fi  it  U  falsely  termed,  which  most  of  the  strongholds  did  in  tbf 
island^  «n  ^hat  .occasion.  At  an  early  part  of  the  contentioii^ 
i)^  was  seized  by  the  anti-royalistSj  and  garrisoned  with  par- 
^Hmentarian  forces;  being  treacherously, given  ap  by  the  be» 
buying  governor.  An  attack  was  made  upon  it  in  the  year 
1&I3,  with  a  handfol  of  men,  as  it  were,  that  had  been  by  the 
duke  of  Ormondj  dispatched  from  Ireland,  under  the  command 
of.  lieutenant  colonel  Marrow.  These  having  landed  near 
Tre-Mostyn«  proceeded  to  invest  the  castle  of  Hawarden ;  anA 
attempted  to  reduce  it  to  submission,  by  a  verbal  summoni^ 
sent  witki.^n  £stafette,  accompanied  by  a  trumpeter^  as  the 
avant*couri^r.  This  produced  several  written  communica- 
tions  between  the  Royal  cavalier,  and  the  commanders  of 
the  fortress;  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  complexion  of. the 
times  f  •  But  after  all  the  efforts  on  the  side  of  the  loyal  cause^ 
bad  not  fresh  resources  been  found,  more  physical  power  ap» 
plied,  and  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  defenders,  owing  to 
a  want  of  provisions,  afibrding  additional  strength  to  the .  ai^ 
sailing  party,  the  menacing  eloquence  might  have  been  una-r 
yailable  for  a  considerable  period.  So  '  after  a  fortnights 
siege,  and  much  ink  and  little  blood  splits  the  castle  being  in 
want  of  provisions,  was  surrendered  to  ur  Michael  Earnlej/,  qa 

2X4  condition 

i 
*  Pemuuil's  Touri,  Vol.  I.  p.  131»  and  Drakc*s  Parliainentiiy  HUtfiy, 
XXIII. 

f  The  ridicalottt  letters,  thai  passed  between  the  cooteodias  parties  f' 
corded  in  RashworthS  Collections,  Vol.  II.  display  a  mode  of  gasconade, 
wortbjto  be  placed  #ith  tKe  account  of  battles,  fought  between  Craneaand 
P!gMlit;  that  of  '  Tliomas  Sandford,  citptum  of  firtloM  is  a  fair  spedmam 
•I  RbodeiKNttadiag  neaace. 

;     *  ■         •  .  .  .  ■)  \ 
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condition  tr>  march  out  with  half  arms*  and  two  pair  of  colours; 
one  flying,  and  the  other  furled  :  and  to  have  a  convoy  «fiilier 
to  Wero  or  Nantwyche/*. 

The  royalists  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  eastle 
subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  Chester/  On  March  the  17, 
1645  after  sustaining  a  close  siege,  for  one  month,  it  was  by 
the  king*s  mandate  reluctantly  given  up  by  the  govetiior.  Sir 
William  Neal  to  general  Mytton;  and  on  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  same  year,  the  parliament,  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety,  arising  from  opposite  factions,  and  disaffection  amoQg 
their  troops,  ordered  this  with  four  other  castles,  they  had  ob* 
tained  possession  of  in  North  Wales,  to  be  dismatitlisd  ;  that  it, 
so  far,  as  to  be  rendf^red  for  some  time  untenable. 

The  present  remains,  had  it  not  been  for  the  laudable  cu* 
riosity  of  the  present  worthy  possessor's  grandfather,  woold 
have  furnisbed  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  this^  for  a  loo^ 
period,  important  fortress.  He  caused  a  vast  quantity  of  rub- 
bish to  be  removed;  and  the  foundations  [aid  open;  by  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pentagonal  shape^  with  a  strong 
square  entrance  gateway^  on  its  widest  side;  and  on  another 
a  kind  of  barbican.  At  one  angle  was  placed  the  keep,  or  ci- 
tadel, consisting  of  a  circular  tower  nearly  intire*  The  other 
parts  comprise  fi*aginenls  of  walls,  and  various  buildings;  par- 
ricularly  some  artfully  contrived  subterraneous  rooms,  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  appropriated,  afi  places  of  confinemen  ,  for 
the  security  of  prisoners.  The  situation  was  eligible,  being  on 
an  eminence,  and  was  further  defended  by  broad  and  deep 
fossa*  These  now  form  picturesque  ravins,  being  filled  with 
timber  trees  of  fine  growth.  The  ruins  have  lately  been  in* 
closed  within. 

Hawarden  Pauk,  the  scat  of  the  ktc  $ir  Stepkm  GfynMi 
butt*  whase  heir  is  at  present  a  minor.  The  house  a  handsome 
mcniern  structure,  was  erected  in  the  year  1752,  by  Sir  John 
(iiynue.     Numerous  paintings  decorate   the  different   apart^ 


intDtf 
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i;  but  flie  collcctum  principally  eonmli  of  portrah*^ 
Poor  pictore^  port  of  the  collectidn,  made  "by  thr  Kenctaa 
Digby,  representing  in  half  length,  tlue  ofangelkts,  hoTe  con* 
sidmblo  merit.  They  are  considered  the  prodoctkm  of  Ya- 
itiiTnii,  who  copied  the  stj^le  of  Cahavaogio,  and  evidently 
improved  oprni  the  model  he  studied. 

Among  hmWj  portraits  are  two  of  tint  amphibological  cli»> 
ficter,  the  able  political  lawyer  in  the  time  of  Charles  tho 
first,  and  dwing  the  interregnom,  Sia  John  Gltmnb.  He  re* 
cehred  his  academic  edacation  at  Hart  Hall  Oxford,  and  after* 
wards  itodied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  h^  became  a  bencher* 
His  talents  were  quickly  discovered  by  the  popolar  party; 
and  through  the  tide  of  opposition,  he  was  soon  buoyed  up 
above  the  common  level.  He  became  steward  of  Westmin8ter» 
was  returned  for  two  Parliaments  that  sate  in  the  year  1640; 
was  made  recorder  of  London ;  and  at  length  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  npper  bench.  His  elevation  appears  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  ac^e  part  he  took,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of 
SCraffiird ;  and  the  arraignment  of  the  twelve  bishops.  The 
former  vnfertanate  peer  observed  on  the  conduct  of  the  prose* 
cution,  that  Pkhner  and  Whitelocke  treated  him  like  gentlemen; 
though  they  omitted  nothing  material,  that  could  be  urged 
agauist  him !  but  that  Glynne  and  Maynard,  acted  towards  hini 
like  adoocuta.  Butler  in  his  Hudibras  had  probably  this  eir* 
cumstance  in  view,  when  he  thus  focetiously  glanced  at  tho 
two  characters.  w 

"  Did  not  the  learned  Glytuu  sad  Mtiynard, 
To  make  good  aubjecU  traitors^  itrain  bard  V* 

The  crafty  Cromwell  made  him  one  of  his  council,  wnk 
placed  him  on  the  committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  tho 
title,  most  proper  for  the  usurper  to  assume;  on  which  occ»» 
sion  the  learned  seijeant  informs  his  patron,  that  a  momvekictt 

government 

*  la  tfte  late  bisbop  Hofd^  clegaat  work  intitaM «« Dialog  not  and  latlsis 
en  ebiralrj,  ia  a  coriofif  Ulnttrataoo  of  this  tokject  by  a  sappoHtiosi  poilli«« 
•MBS  conim&ce. .  ■ 
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fOvtunvientjessiBIa]  to  tlie  setUeoiem  of  the  notion,  when  the 
Kingly  office  had  preyioualy  nine  years  before^  in  1648,  bees 
toled  by  the  mling. powers,  to  be  not  only  nnnecessary^biil 
bortfaensome  and  dangerous*.  ^  --^ 

.  He  contrived  to  keep  in  office  till  the  Restoration^  when,  like 
the  notorioas  Ticar  of  Bray,  be  prudently  and  promptly  < 


auned  to  submit  to  the  new  goTenHment ;  and  by  the  i 
6eed  adulation,  that  ever  disgraced  the  calendar  of  flattery ;  mAer 
baring  been  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  protectorete^ 
li^  was  received  by  the  reinstated  King  with  the  most  distkb 
gaishing  attention;  and  obtained  honorary  marks  of  roy^  fik 
vonr.;  iur  be  was  appointed  prime  serjeant,  himself  Juiigbtei* 
ead^is  eldest  son  created  a  baronet.  He  appears  bowevet  te 
have  been  of  considerable  service^  by  sitting  in  the  conven* 
tieii  Parliament,  as  a  representative  for  Caecnaiiron;  assist- 
ed by  his  advice,  to  obtain  the  act  of  general  amnesty;  and 
particalar4y  in  bis  judicial  capacity,  esteblishing  the  ficat  piei' 
cedent  of  granting  a  rule  for  new  trial,  in  cases  where  excessive 
damages  bad  been  awarded  by  the  partial,  or  inconsiderate 
Terdict  of  a  jury.  The  late  possessor  of  Hawarden  made  very 
coa^iderable  improvements,  both  to  the  house  and  park.  By 
toniing  a  public  road  in  a  different  direction,  including  the 
fuins  of  the  castle  within  tlie  pleasure  grpunds,  which  are  ex* 
tended,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  plantations ;  taste  has 
greatly  embellished  a  residence,  that  is  seen  to  advantage  al 
both  aj^roaches,  on  the  roads  leadng  from  Chester  and  Mold. 
The  Church  is  a  plain  good  building ;  but  not  remarkable  as 
an  architectural  structure.  The  powers  and  emoluments  an- 
nexed, form  an  object  of  more  distinguished  consideration. 
The  benefice  is  au  anomaly,  as  to  the  usual  form  of  episcopal 
government,  for,  though  ihe  lord  of  the  manor,  as  patron  pre* 
cents,  and  the  bishop  of  Chester,  as  the  diocesan  inducts;  yet 
the  rector  has  a  peculiar  exempted  jurisdiction ;  bailing  the 
f»ower  to  grant  matrimonial  licences,  register  wills,  give  pro- 
bates^ and  perform  all  acts  of  a  sufl'ra^n,  except  ordination, 

aud 
*  Pnkc'i  Parliaineutary  Hiitor]r« 


iad  cmifinnatioii.  For  the  exercise  ef,  «iidi^  pnTikiget  ht 
|M>Mt  a  kindof  conrieloritl  co^fc;  where,  fiUmded  by  his  proe^ 
tan,  he  preeidet  as  judge.  But  the  living,  as  it  nay  well  b* 
called,  is  a  strikiog  insunce  of  one,  among  the  nuHierout  iiftt4 
gularities,  that  arise  in  the  course  of  time,  under  the  best  iiH 
tended  aothorities;  and  of  those  excrescences,  which  for  <want 
of  occasionally  regulating  the  systeBS*  grofr  out  of  k,  and  da» 
iMm  the  fairest  constitntion.  The  annual  rerenoes  are  now 
calcdated  at  full,  if  not  upwards  of,  #Aree/A0ii#oMf^«iMuft.  Tbo  * 
parish  receives  two  hundred  per  annum  firom-  the  river  Dei 
company,  gran^  under  an  act  of  •parliament,  passed  for  ioM 
ppoving  the  navigation  of  the  Chester  channel,  aa  a  commnfeaft 
lion  for  the  privilege  of  inclosing  «ight  hundred  acres  of  lan4 
bejonging  to  Hawarden;  whioh  lying  on  Ibe  north  sde  of  tlit 
river,  w^  deemed  essentialc  to. carry  the  profoci  into  effaeti 
either  for  securing  the  channel,  or  remunerating  any  lossesb 
that  might  accrue  to  the  adventurers  in  the  undertaking*. 


CAERGWRLE  witv  HOPE. 

.  These  are  here  joined,  because,  though  at  present  two  disti 
linet  vniages,  the  former  is  comprised  in  the  latter,  as  the 
parish  ot  £s^n,  or  Hope ;  and  conjunctively  form  a  prescrip* 
tive  borough,  which  together  with  Flint,  kc.  as  previously  otf^ 
served,  sends  one  member  to  the  British  senate.  To  jhifli  Le» 
land  alludes,  when  he  observes.  *'  The  toune  of  Hope  nW 
decayid  was  sumetime  burgesid,  ind  privilegid,  and  is  caullid 
yn  Welch  Cairgorles.  Ther  stonde  yet  great  walles,  of  t 
castell  set  on  hylle,  wher  be  dig^  good  mille  stonis  of  a  bMt 
girthef/* 

The  etymology  of  the  naime  given  to  this  place,  suggeais 
the  idea,  that  it  was  once  occupied  by  the  Romans;  Cbo^ 

*  For  s  forther  account  of  this  companj^  see  Beantiet^  Vol.  tt  p,  9SU 
sod  i^cmiant's  Hist,  of  tho  ptrisbcf  of  WhitclM  *c.  p.  180. 
tItinef«Fj,Vol.V.p.M, 
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gawr-Lk,  or  the  camp  of  the  gigantic  legTon :  the  Britons 
having  conferred  that  distinction  on  the  twentieth,  or  victnx,  tCt 
which  this  i^-as  an  equivalent  appellation*  Hence  originated 
the  fabulous  story  of  Chester,  therr  principal  station,  having  been 
bailt  by  a  mighty  giant,  called  Lkon  Gaur* 

The  conjecture  of  its  having  been  once  in  possession  of  the 
Roman A>  has  been  confirmed  by  indubitable  remains  of  that 
people,  A  Roman  hrfpocaust  or  sudatory^  a  species  of  vapouT 
bath,  was  discovered  by  a  gardener,  vihW^  digging,  •'  It  urat 
fire  ells  long,  four  broad,  and  about  half  an  ell  high;  encottk*, 
passed  with  walls,  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock.  The  floor  was  of  ] 
brick  set  in  mortar;  the  roof  was  supported  with  brick  piUafs; 
and  consisted  of  polishtd  tiles^  which  at  several  places  were 
perforated:  on  these  were  laid  certain  brick  tubes,  whirh  r,Tr- 
ried  off  the  force  of  the  heat,  and  thus  as  the  poet  saith^ 


VoWebant  hypocautta  ▼aporeoi. 


The  Hjpocaoiti  brcath*;d  out  a  vii porous  heat'*" 

It  IB  well  known  to  persons  conversant  with  history  >  how 
partial  the  Romans,  as  luxury  in  their  manners  increased,  wer# 
to  baths  of  various  descriptions;  such  as  Balnea*  Thermas,  Hy* 
pocausta,  &c«  and  whose  particular  work  this  W3s«  is  evidently 
pointed  out»  by  some  of  the  tiles  being  inscribed  Leuio  XX^ 
or  twentieth  legion,  which  was  long  stationed  at  Dcva,  or 
Chester*  In  addition  to  this,. large  beds  of  iron  scoria^  have 
been  discovered  near  Cai^r  Estyn,  the  suppost^d  remains  of 
Roman  smelting  works;  and  the  vestiges  of  two  roads»  oqe  in 
a  direction  for  Hawardcn,  and  the  other  looking  lowardis  Moldi 
which  are  traceable  in  several  places.  Caergwrle,  lherefure» 
sppcars  one  of  the  outposts  to  the  grand  station  Deva^  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier :  and  more  especially  to  protect  the 
mining  districts. 

The  situation  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Britons, 
who  erected  a  castle  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  bilL    Bui  iu 

♦  Gibioa^s  Camden,  Vol  11.  p,  8t». 
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wfctt  Period,  or.  by  whom  bmlt»  is  nol  Mcertaineds  yet  «ri^. 
denUy  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  second;  far  in  dM 
reign  of  Owen  Owyneddj,  it  formed  part  .i>f  the  poaieasions  of 
a  chieftain,  named  Gryffydd  Maeior.  It  afterwards  moat  .have 
been  taken  by  the  English  forces ;  becaose  Edward  the  first  made 
a^  grant  of  this  stronghold  to  prince  Da? id.  Afterward  it  wae 
retakei^  and  the  king  bestowed  it  on  his  consort  Eleanor;  wh^ 
rested  here  on  her  journey  for  her  fntore  acoochment  at  Caev* 
narvon:  whence  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  fhieem  Mafti 
'yrhile  the.  king  and  qtw^n  were  there,  this  fortreis  was  either 
by  accident,  or  design,  set  on  fire,  and  the.  interior  of  the  stniCi^ 
ture  burnt*.  .    . 

In  1307,  this  castle  and  manor  were  granted  to  John  df: 
CromwelU  upon  the  express  stipulation,  that  he  ahoeld  repair, 
the  fortress,  then  in  a  ruinous  state. 

When  it  was  dismantled,  or  dilapidated  are,  with  the  name  of 
its  founder,  equally  buried  in  oblivion.  Churchyard  describes 
it  as  being  in  a  sl^attered  condition,  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  as  Leland  had  done,  who  had  been  his 
precursor  in  description. 

**  Cagoorlj  comes,  right  now  to  passe  mj  pen. 
With  ragged  walles,  jea  all  to  rent  and  tomt; 
A«  thoogh  k  bad,  bin  nerer  knowne  to  mnt. 
Or  carlewe  l«(t»  as  wretched  thing  Ibrlome : 
Like  begger  bare,  as  naked  as  ny  uayle. 
It  lyes  along,  whose  wracke  doth  none  bewnjlt^ 
But  if  she  knewe,  to  whom  it  doth  pertajrne^ 
What  royalties,  and  honors  doth  remajne 
Unto  that  seate,  it  should  repay  red  bee« 
For  Ibrther  caase,  then  commoo  people  flee{>.'* 

The  castte  now  exhibiting  a  most  picturesque  ruin,  was 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a  lofly  rock,  isolated  from  the  snr^ 
rounding  high  land,  and  precipitous  on  one  side,  which  formed 
a  natural  barrier :  and  the  others  that  are  rery  difiicult  of  acr 

ces^ 

•  Yocke't  Royal  tribes.  Note  lo  ^.  aS. 
t  Wofthiaeiof  Waleib  p.  Itt. 
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I  bouivl  by  tbe  condition  of  the  grant,  after  recetTing  %he  S9« 
,  crament,  to  take  an  oath  on  the  holy  Ey-diigelists,  that  he  would 
preserve  iuviolate  the   privileges  of   the  burgesses,    as   spe^^f 
Icified  in  the  said  charter:  and  that  he  should  amiuaUy^  from 
Iflmong  their  number,  choose  two  builifis,  on  Michaelmas  day.  ^. 
r Various  privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred ,  according  ^| 
to  the  nature  of  the  times ;  all  which  were  re*confirTned  by 
the  second  patent* 

Plas  Teo,  now  the  scat  of  Mr.  Roper,  was  built  by  sir  John  ] 
Bvor,  a  GoHateril  branch  of  the  Trevalyn  family  of  the  same  j 
Mame^  m  the  year  1610,     The  architect  is  said  to  have   been  ' 
the  only  one  of  celebrity,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first, 
Inigo  Jones.     This  assertion  has  been  dgubted^  from  the  style  j 
of  the  building;  it  not  being  decorated  v^'ith  the  Gotbico-Ita«  i 
liam  of  his  early  plans  j  nor  displaying  the  pure  Grecian,  which 
by  a  corrected  taste,  he  acquired  in  the  latter  part  of  hi&  sci- 
entific careen 

The  house,  however,   is   a  good  mansion,  for  the  time  in' 
which  it  was  erected,  exhibiting  great  regularity,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  that  grandeur,  which  arises  from  Pimpl icily  of  de** 
sign.     It  consists  of  a  bold  centre,   comprising  a  noble  ball,  ^ 
forty  three  feet  long,  by  twenty  three  in  widths  from  which  a 
spacious  staircase  leads  to  a  dining  room  over,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions;   and   above   are   three   other   rooms    in    gradation* 
liach  angle  is  flanked  by  a  wing,  or  square  tower,  containing 
also  five  stories;  and  the  whole  is  included  in  a  walled  court, 
while  the  ogee  parapets  contribute  to  give  it  a  singular  eOect 

H  e  A  RT  s  11 E  AT  H  M  A  L  L,  b  e  I  ongin  g  to  Gu  i  iljf  m  Uoyd  War  die  eif  * 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  opposite  side  of  ^ 
the  vale.  It  is  a  large  handsome  modern  square  msmsioo* 
having  three  fronts,  with  an  excellent  range  of  stables  and  of* 
Hces,  peeping  through  fine  plantations  in  the  back  groiUuL 
From  the  elevated  situation,  the  house  and  grounds  appear  to 
great  advantage,  from  the  road  leading  to  Mold. 


MOLD 
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MOLD 
Or  M<NiM,  ctlled  ia  Welsh  Yr  fVydt^g,  ii  a  market  town, 
•itoated  ia  a  amalU  but  fertile  plain,  aorrotinded  by  nigged 
hills,  richly  productive  of  mineral  treasvre.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  and  spacious  street,  comprising  682  houses, 
and  has  a  population  amounting  to  4,985. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  mount,  partly  natural,  and  partly  arti* 
fieiat,  from  whence  is  a  fine  riew  of  the  circumjacent  country, 
with  Mod  y  famma,  rising  proudly  pre-eminent  among  the 
Ctwydian  hills.  This  mount  is  now  called  BatAgr  kiiif  from 
having  once  had  ballia  upon  it ;  for  the  Normans  taking  ad« 
Yantage  of  an  eminence  so  defensible,  made  it  the  site  of  a 
•trong  castle.  Though  arduous  of  ascent,  from  its  declivovAi 
aides,  it  was  further  defended  by  ramparts,  and  surrumBded  by 
deep  fossa.  It  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  lower,  and  upper  ballia,  and  the  donjon,  or  keep.  The 
only  remains  are  a  few  stones  of  the  latter  building,  lying 
about  the  artificial  elevation. 

The  fortress  was  probably  erected  by  Eusiaee  dc  Cruer,  who  on 
William  Rnfus  entering  the  Welsh  frontier,  enlarged  the  sys* 
lem  of  lords  Marchers,  by  creating  more,  and  increasing  their 
powers.  On  which  occasion  the  above  baron,  did  homage  for 
the  territory  of  Mold  and  Hopedale*.  i 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  first,  it  appears  among  the  posses- 
sions of  Bobert  de  Montalto,  high  steward  of  Chester ;  and  at  that 
period  it  was  a  very  strong  fortress;  had  endured  several 
sieges,  without  being  obliged  to  surrender;  for  according  to 
history,  its  first  reduction  was  by  storm,  in  the  year  1144;  with 
the  Welsh  forces  commanded  by  their  intrepid  hero,  prince 
Owen  Gwynedd. 

Subsequent  to  this  period  it  suffered  many  vicissitodes;  aome« 
times  being  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  dififerent  belligerent 
parties ;  and  was  completely  demolished  during  the  desperate 
struggle,  maintained  under  the  extraordinary  prowess^  displayed 

«Y  by 

^  WcWi  Cbnmide,  p.  151.  In  Wjnuc't  HiiC«y  of  Walei,  p.  lit.  Edi- 
tioa  of  in4  this  nobleman  is  nsmed  J?iitlscf  Owur. 
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by  Owen  Glyndwr.  It  was  subsequently  re*edified ;  ajid  agab, 
in  1267,  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  English;  and  finally 
destroyed  by  Griffith  ap  Cvvynwyn*.  Soon  after  it  was  rebuil(» 
and  restored  to  the  family  of  Montalt-  When*  from  want  of 
issue  male,  it  reverted  lo  the  crown. 

The  church  is  a  Tery  handsome  edifice  evidently  bttili  in  %\ 
time  of  Henry  the  seventh^  from  the  style  of  arcbitectui 
according  wiib  ecclesjuslical  struciures,  erected  about  ibe 
period*  The  windows  are  wide  having  obtusely  poinl 
arches,  aud  the  walls,  towards  the  parapet,  are  decorated  mak 
the  representations  of  various  aiiimaU,  carved  in  stone*  It  con* 
sists  of  a  navcy  and  two  side  ailes,  with  a  tower  at  the  vreit 
end.  The  latter  though  a  more  recent  structure^  i&  in  a  cor- 
responding style;  an  unirormity  not  commonly  observed  in 
modern  architectural  reparations,  or  additions.  The  interior  ii 
florid ;  and  thougli  wanting  iu  chasteness  of  design^  is  not  ii 
elegant.  The  pillars,  supporting  the  arches,  that  separate  tht 
ailes  from  the  nave,  are  clustered  columns,  composed  of  foi 
round  pilasters;  which,  with  their  foliated  capitals,  assume  tlie' 
appearance  of  lightness,  and  taste.  Above  these^  betweeij^ 
the  arches,  are  angelic  figures,  presenting  shields^  retpc* 
tively  charged  with  some  emblem,  allysive  to  the  Savlour^l 
passion  ;  or  the  arms  of  such  benefactors,  who  contributed 
wardb  the  erection  of  the  edifice.  Aoiong  the  former  is 
Veronica^ :  and  among  the  latter,  diflferonl  quartericigs  of 
Stanley  family. 

^A  mural  monument  has  a  label,  with  two  figures,  as  toj 
porters,  one  representing  an  angel^and  the  other  a  bishop. 
The  inscription, 

EoDTi/s  PfttisfioiwE  DiviKA  Ef«rs  AstAv. 

This  is  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Robert    IFartom,  »1j 
Par/eWt  who  was  abbot  of  Bcrmondsey  in  Surrey;  and  in 

•  Wyiini?>  Hi»t.  oi'  Wiiks,  p.  S79. 

♦  Tlui  is  II  reprffeuiMiion  of  n  pieciotii  r«Uooc,  prete? ted  in  St.  V^ttf^ 
churcK  It  Rome  vi«.  (he  face  of  CHf  i»t,  imprriscd  «fi  a  iHiodkcrchief :  wlkid*. 
•1  ttic  legfnd  iTaiei,  wan  f^resenied  to  htfn  i>n  hh  w»3  to  cruCilliJMi;  ••A 
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yetr  1536,  was  al€Ot«d  bishop  of  St  Assph:  Having  been  a 
great  benefactor  to  this  place,  induced  some  persons  to  pay  him 
this  postumous  tribute  of  respect. 

In  the  south  aile  is  a  superb  monument,  commemoratire  of 
Robert  Davies  Esq.  of  Llannerch,  who  died  May  22,  1728,  at 
the  age  of  forty-four.  This  affords  one  of  those  numerous  in- 
stances of  that  licence,  taken  by  artists,  which  can  only  be  to- 
lerated, when  directed  by  taste,  or  dictated  by  necessity.  It 
consists  of  a  fine  figure,  not  badly  executed,  in  a  standing  at- 
tude ;  but  to  misguide,  instead  of  instructing  posterity,  clad  after 
the  Roman  costume^  This  practice,  so  often  adopted  by  statu- 
aries, cannot  be  too  much  reprobated.  If  the  arts  are  to  be 
subservient,  which  they  certainly  were  intended,  as  handmaids, 
to  history,  then  they  ought  to  represetit  things,  as  they  really 
are ;  and  not  by  laws  of  misrule,  become  the  powerfully  ope- 
rative causes  of  perpetual  aberrations  from  truth. 

— \ "  To  bbeiw 

The  Tcrj  age  and  bod/ of  the  timet 
Its  fonn  and  pressure."* 

Some  little  allowance,  with  respect  to  dimensions,  or  size  of 
the  figures,  may  perhaps  be  allowed  the  sculptor  \  but  the 
garb,  visage,  &c.  &c.  should  be  strictly  copied,  as  tending  to 
elucidate  the  manners  and  customs  of  difierent  countries,  and 
distant  ages.  Anachronisms  of  this  kind,  tend  to  destroy  the 
unities,  both  of  time  and  place,  and  confound  things,  which  pro- 
priety dictates  should  ever  be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 

An  epitaph,  composed  by  Dr.  Wynne  for  himself,  and  en- 
graved on  the  stone,  during  his  life  time,  deserves  notice,  not  so 
much  from  the  excentricity  of  the  thing,  as  its  containing  a 
laudable  testimony  against  ijiterment  within  the  walls  of  a 
place  intended  for  devotion  :  and  sets  an  example,  strongly  re- 
prehensive  of  sepulchral  flattery.  ,, 

William  Wynne  of  Towrr,  D.  D. 
Some  time  i'eJtow  of  All  Souls  College  Osford* 

iY  %  tnd 

by  wiping  hb  (ace  received  the  miraculous  Mamp.  Tbk  was  denominated 
Vera  fcou,  or  the  real  image,  mhkh  receiving  adoratioi^  was  soon  personi* 
Hed,  and  placed  in  the  calender,  under  the  name  of  St*  Veronica. 
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und  rector  of  L)«avcch«n  m  this  dk>cetti 

dep^irted  thj(  life  [M4rcb  5d  lt76 

ag€d77*.] 

In  conforjnit^  to  an  sntient  au^j, 

from  1  pro|>er  regard  to  deceocy, 

and  a  coneem  for  the  health  of  hit 

JSbIIow  creatorvsj  be  was  soved  to  gtte 

particular  directioiu  for  liem§  bviKd 

ia  the  adjoining  church- jard, 

and  not  in  the  churcJu 

and,  at  lie  tconied  flattering  of  otberi 

while  living,  he  ha*  taken  care  to  prevenf 

being  flattered  Hiniielf  when  dead, 

bj  causing  this  tmalj  memoriai  to  be 

set  up  IB  bis  Ufe-tiine. 

Ciod,  be  luercifui  to  me  a  aiiinot  I 

Heb^DDUW.Heb-ddiiii. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Moldi  are  lai^e  cotton  mills  for  spinaii^ 
the  wool  into  thread,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Knigbu  and 
pany.     Several  seats,  the  residences  of  independent  gentleme 
who  live  on  their  own  estates,  which  became  thui  divided  1 
the  opisration  of  the  law,  called  gavel-kind,  decorate  this 
of  the  country. 

Lees  WOOD  belonged  to  the  late  iir   George  B^nne,     It  ii  j 
Targe  handsome  mansion^  situated  on  a  fine  slope,  surroonde 
with  lawns  and  woods.     The  grounds,  entered  by  a  most  ma 
nificcnt  gateway,  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  from  some  parts  4 
them  is  obtained  a  most  commanding  and  divemfied  view. 

TowEE,  or  Bry 71  Coed,  belonged  to  ihe  late  I>r.  WillU 
Wynn/Ct  of  facetious  memory.  This,  though  not  a  large  i 
is  curious,  as  adbrd'ing  a  singular  kind  of  domestic  archite 
lure  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  a  specitnen  of  what  j 
termed  borda-  houtes,  on  the  confines  of  England  and  Scotia 
The  structure  is  a  square  tower,  consisting  of  three  stories,  i 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  it  still  shewn  a  staple,  by  wblc 


The  dates,  ttiduded  within  br^tletf,  wer«  added  ftfter  bb  decvist,  ifl 
the  parts  left  hkfik  for  theetpresi  pur  pose. 


ffith  t  yb{>e  Mnttttiaijr  t>tinisb«ieilt  mA  inflicted  lijfyMi  l%%  tnift 
of  Tal«,  that  f<^11  into  tht  Rafids  of  thoM  inhabiting  Ystr&d  AlyiH^ 

NBEduii  Hall,  the  seat  6f  Mia  Oiford,  is  a  fine  old  mah*- 
sSon,  built  in  163S,  by  John  Wynne  Esq.  near  Which  stands 
Nerquis  chapel,  remarkable  in  this  part  ^  the  fcingdotti  for 
having  what  is  termed  a  spire  steeple. 

To  these  may  be  added  From,  Pbhtrbhobiit,  Gwysanet,  and 

Rhcjal,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Grijfith  Bsq,  The  house  is  a  good 
stnicture,  built  by  Evan  Edwards  esq.  in  the  year  1634;  and 
like  most  of  the  mansions,  erected  in  Wales  about  that  period, 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  H.  This  style  of  domestic  architec- 
ture was  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  practised  more,  or  less>  till  the  close  of  it.  By 
marriage  it  was  conveyed  into  the  present  family.  Here  is  a 
small  collection  of  paintings,  among  which  is  a  portrait  of  the 
founder  by  Vandifck\  and  two  fine  heads  of  Richard  earl  of 
Dorset,  and  his  countess  the  celebrated  Anne  ClifTor.d,  dofie  on 
wood.  Several  family  pictures  executed  in  a  style,  evincing 
great  merit  in  the  artists,  are  by  two,  omitted  in  Mr.  Walpole's 
list,  Edward  Beliins,  and  Gilbert  pfackson ;  and  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1632. 

Near  this  latter  is  Maes  y  Gannon,  or  the  field  of  Germanus, 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  decisive  victory,  obtained  here  in 
the  Easter  week,  A.  D.  448,  by  the  British  christians,  over  the 
combined  pagan  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Christian  army  was  led 
oh  by  tlie  two  missionary  bishops  from  Gau1«  Germanus,  and! 
Lupus;  the  former  of  whom,  appears  to  have  been  appointed 
to  the  coinmand ;  which  having  accepted,  he  ordered  a  general 
shout,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  the 
Word  be  gave  was  Alleluia.  This  thrice  repeated  by  the  at- 
tending  priests  soon  was  quickly  caught  by  the  soldiers,  who 
bellowed  out  the  sacred  sound,  with  such  extaUc  force,  that  the 
re-ecboing  hills,  by  their  reverberations,  struck  terror  into  the 
enemy;  who  from  dismay  were  confounded,  and  flying  on  all 
sides  were  pursued  by  the  Britons ;  so  that  few  were  left  aliye  to 
relate  to  their  friend*,  the  disastrous  story.  Tbia  victory,  from 
.  :   .  I ..  '  *•    ■   g.-Y3    -.  .    .    :  .14    -  •;  '  '      the 
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I  the  tboTe  circtitnstance  b&a  by  most  hUtorian»  been  deoomU 
naiei  '  Victoria  AUetuiaiica.*  A  pyramidal  stone  colomn  was 
erected  on  the  spot«  in  the  year  1736,  by  Nathaniel  Griffith 
esq.  the  then  possessor  of  Rhual ;  on  which  is  the  following  in- 
scriptioD  commemorative:  of  the  sanguinary  e?ent. 

**  Ad  ttnnutti 

CCCCItX 

Sa&onet  Pictique  btltum  ad¥eritii 

Britune*  jttnctu  viribui  susciperunt 

Ii>  liic  regiune^  hodieque  Mctt  Garmott 

Appctlata:  cucu  iu  praaltum  deicendttur« 

ApottoLkJiBnteni^m  ducibui  Germtnu 

£t  L4i|io,  Christus  militibat  m  CAitrii ; 

Allelum  trrtio  r«petituiii  eictimAbant, 

lloctie  agmen  terr*rr  proatern'ttur ; 

Triuiophanc 

Ho9tibus  fu»ii  line  tanguine  ; 

Pal  ma  iide  non  f  iribui  obtecta* 

M*P. 

In  tktoriae  al]elucaUc&  memoriam. 

MDCCXXXVP." 

KiLiCEN  is  V  is  Lied  by  travellers  for  a  sight  of  the  chQrch#i 
which  has  a  remarkably  handsome  carved  roof,  brought  from! 
Basingwerk  abbey  on  the  dissolution  of  that  house. 

In  this  parish  is  Kilkek  Hall,  the  property  of  Thomat  Mosty9 1 
Edwards, e4q.ne3ir  which  is  the  l^nnon  /emur,  which  Camden  men*  j 
tions  as  flowing  and  ebbing  with  the  11  ux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,] 
But  as  it  exhibits  no  such  phenomenon  at  present,  it  is  reason* 
able  to  suppose,  the  statement  must  have  been  made  npoal 
some  mistaken  authority*  It  is  a  large  oblong,  well^  surrounded] 
by  a  double  wall ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  b^ing  ge- 1 
nerally  full,  obtained  the  epithet,  from  Lleinm  to  filL 

Mocl\ 


*  Mrv  Griffith  ftppeart  to  have  copied  an  anadironi»ro  of  ArchbUhop  U«ber  1 
m  itfttiDg  the  time  in  wliich  ihe  hattfe  took  place.     Rjriner  in  liit  racderM,  ( 
Tof,  I.  443,  mciiiiuna  the  events  as  happening  about  447  \  and  Matbevikf 
WcftmiiiAter  in  lii&  Hhhfry  i5t-lM,  fizei  the  date  A.  D*  4ia. 
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M9dy  VaMma,^b»  higheit  point  of  the  Clwydiui  hiUg;  hat 
Ittely  been  telected>  from  being  so  coBspicoous  to  the  aur- 
roanding  country*  at  the  spot,  to  Goramemorate  the  unosui 
erent  of  a  britUh  king  reigning  for  fifty  yean.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  nobility,  and  gentry  of  thii»  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Denbigh,  to  celebrate  the  jubilee,  held  on  that  anniversary,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  to  erect  some  monument  on  an  ad- 
vantageous site,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  that  event.  A  suIh 
scription  was  immediately  entered  into  for  defraying  the  ex^ 
pence;  and  a  committee  formed  for  receiving  the  names  and 
donations  of  others,  favourable  to  the  measure :  a  plan,  pro* 
proposed  by  an  ingenious  and  able  architect,  Mr.  Harrdsom, 
was  approved  of  by  the  committee ;  which  after  some  little 
further  deliberation,  was  finally  adopted,  and  is  now  putting  in 
execution. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Kilken  are  very  considerable  lead  mines  and 
other  works.  Peny  Fran  belonging  to  Mr.  Ingleby  is  incalcu- 
lably rich,  having  one  vein  consisting  of  solid  ore,  from  four  to 
five  feet  thick,  exclusive  of  numerous  smaller  seams:  and  se- 
venty tons  of  ore  have  at  times  been  obtained  in  the  course  of 
one  week.  The  work  is  often  impeded,  particularly  in  wet 
weather,  with  the  influx  of  water  which  is  drained  off  at  a  con- 
siderable expence  by  means  of  pumps,  worked  by  a  steam  en- 
gine aided  with  a  water  wheel.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  Black  jack,  and  is  therefore  not  so  valuable  as  what 
is  obtained  higher  up  the  stream. 

Uyn  y  Pandu  vein  found  in  Cefn  Kilken  a  dpot  of  ground* 
held  under  a  lease  granted  by  lord  Grosvenor  belonged  to  the 
late  spirited  and  indefatigable  miner  and  manufacturer  John 
Wilkinson  esq.  This  contains  one  head  of  solid  ore  upwards 
of  six  feet  wide  ;  another  four  feet,  and  the  width  upon  the 
bottoms  that  is  the  extremity  of  a  drift  or  level,  on  an  ave-  , 
rage  two  feet  for  an  extent  from  eighty  to  ninety  yards.  The 
ore  dug  is  of  two  kinds,  denominated  by  the  miners  blue,  and 
white :  the  former  yielding  sixteen  hundred  weight  of  lead  per 
ton,  and  the  latter  thirteen. 

.2Y4.  The 
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The  ftttielting  house*  range  on  the  margin  of  the  Ttver,  to  that 
the  ore  iro mediately  as  dug  is  reduced  by  fcision  into  metal ;  cait 
into  pigs,  and  a  portion  of  it  manufactured  almost  on  the  spot* 
A  roilt,  betongine:  to  the  former  work,  hr  roning  femd  into 
shecu,  has  ita  apparatus  pm  in  motion  by  a  water  wheel. 

Moel  Arthur,  i»  anoiher  lofty  portion  of  the  Clwydian  hiIU»| 
on  which  is  a  fortified  camp,  after  the  British  manner  ;  whicll' 
was,  to  select  the  most  inaccessible  heights,  and  to  render  tbem 
still  more  deftntible.  on  their  assailable  sides,  by  the  addilioiJ 
of  deep  ditches,  with  lofty  banks,  formed  either  of  eanh,  orj 
loose  stones;  the  area   having  generally  only  one  entrance:! 
aeldom»  or  ever,  more  than  two.     The  camp  of  Caradoc,  which! 
that  prince  occupied,  preirious  to  his  caption  by   the  Romans, 
so  laconical iy  described  by  Tacitus,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  sacli 
strong  holds,  "  Tunc  monlibus  arduis,  et  si  qua  clem  enter  \ 
cedi  potcrant,  in  modum  Talli*  saxa  praestmit*/'     The  one  m\ 
question  exactly  answers  to  this  description,  it  having  two  irer 
deep  fossa,  with  corresponding  valla.  On  the  approachable  sides;  i 
and  on  the  precipitous  one,  is  a  smooth  terrace,  apparently  le« 
veiled  by  art,  for  exercising  the  troops.     This  was  a  post^  thai] 
formed  one  link  in  a  chain  of  fort  16 cations,  originally  formed] 
for  defending  the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  and  subseqtienlly  1 
c»ccupied  by  their  successors,  for  a  similar  purpose.     This  lint] 
commenced  probably  at  Diserth,  but  evidently  at  Moel  Hir- 
addug,  a  rocky  hill  in  the  parish  of  Cwm,  near  the  sea,  on  the] 
north  side  of  the  county ;  and  passing  in  a  south  easterly  di* 
rection,  fronted  the  territory,  possessed  by  the  Comarii« 

Beneath  this  bilU  is  the  little  pleasant  valley  of  Nannercfat  I 
watered  by  the  small  river  Wheler;  which  having  its  origin 
here^  hastens  ihrougb  the  connected  valley  of  Bodfart*  to  join 
its  waters  with  the  Clwyd* 

Penbeow  Halu.  a  good  mansion,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Watkm  WiHiaim  Esq*  ii  an  ornamentat  object  in  tliis  ferlilt 
tract:  and  at  a  somll  diitance  from  the  house,  is  a  carnedd  of 

tumolttii 

*  AimtlM,  LiV  XIL  c.  as. 
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tumuJui^  BBtl  %  Uw  upright  rude  stonesi  appftrentlj  tlie  re- 
main* of  a  Di  uidical  circle. 

BoDFAai  tuu  generally  ^om  the  name«  and  other  circum* 
stances^  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Varii  of  Antoninus.  Bat 
neiiber  Mr.  Ptfiinuut,  nor  hi*  inTesligatiag  friends,  could  dis- 
cover, ailer  the  miduiest  examinatiooj  any  vesiiges  of  iu  ever 
having  been  a  residence  of  the  Uo roans*  The  disappointinenti^ 
arose  from  having  been  minted,  perhaps^  by  a  name.  For  it  ii 
highly  |jrobablet  that  Caerwys  waa  the  site  of  the  italioo  in 
question;  and  while  the  biter  lost  the  naiuei  being  ^unk  under 
the  Briiiiih  appellaiii>nj  thts^  a^  an  atijacent  village*  retains  iti 
original  distinction  Bod-Fari,  or  a  tawnship,  belonging  to  the 
itation  Varts* 

Bachegr.vig  in  a  flati  embosomed  with  woods,  is  a  singu- 
larly constructed  mansion,  built  of  brick,  late  the  property  of 
Seigniar  f  iotii*,  in  right  of  his  wife  of  literary  celebrity,  the 
widow  of  Henry  Thrale»  esq.  and  daughter  and  heiress  of  John 
Salusbury  esiq.  Tlie  house  €on^).st5  of  a  kind  of  centre*  with 
ihree  adjoining  sides,  or  wing^;  which  form  a  quadrangle,  in« 
closing  a  square  area,  called  tlie  court.  The  principal  part 
comprises  a  ballj  with  an  aJjoining  parlour,  of  unusual  dimen* 
gions;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building  are  cavried  up  to  Ihe 
height  of  six  stories  in  a  p^ramidicai  shape,  terminating  with  a 
cupola.  From  the  nature  of  the  plan,  many  of  the  rooms  ar» 
small,  and  the  whole,  tor  hospitable  re^dence,  ei^treinely  an* 
cojiveiiient«  Sonie  painted  glass  in  the  windows  represent 
the  arins^  appropriated  to  the  knights  of  the  Ht^p  Sepulchre; 
and  one  ehieid  bears  a  iamily  coat  charged  with  a  heart,  in- 
scribed 

1567 

IC 

S 

The  date  refers  to  the  time  the  building  was  erected;  and 
fhe  initials,  pointing  to  the  name  of  the  founder,  in  conjunclion 

with 


*  Mr«  Pi«cii  died  in  the  jcir  1909,  and  «  mtxioiner  occurs  m  whtt  gene- 
rally is  a  •rtTj  secunte  t^bitmrj,  '*  died  Muth — ^st  hi*  »cal  BrynbeU,  in 

Deabiglitbire 
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with  the  Chrbtran  name  of  bis  lady,  haire  beneath,  the  allasire 
mottUj  *'  Cor  unum,  via  una,'*  From  this  and  some  letten  ort 
the  front,  with  the  dale  1567,  and  on  the  entrance  gateway 
1^9;  it  appears  to  ha?e  been  erected  by  sir  Richard  Cloogfa^ 
in  the  reign  nf  queen  Elizabeth. 

Sir  Richard  Clough  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  cha* 
racterSfthat  occassional ly  arise,  to  check  the  arrogance  as^omed 
fi'om  birth ;  and  to  moderate,  if  not  repress,  the  exclusive  claim 
to  greatness,  set  up  by  persons,  who  boast  of  their  high  de- 
scent, for  he  could  say  "  steinmata  quid  fkciunt/'  He  was  the 
Mon  of  a  perjion  in  a  very  low  menial  situation  at  Denbigh  :  and 
by  his  natural  talent,  and  active  energies  raised  himself  into 
notice  ;  acquired  %Tealth,  and  obtained  dignity.  His  first  step 
in  life  was  becoming  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Chester. 
Afterwards  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  celebrated  sir  Tbomas 
45resham  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  connected  with 
him,  as  a  partner  in  trade.  He  soon  rose  into  eminence  as  the 
most  distinguished  merchant  in  Antwerp,  in  which  city  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  chiefly  resided,  and  where  he  died,  and 
his  body  lies  interred,  except  the  heart,  which  w^as  trani- 
mttted  in  an  urn  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Whitchurch  in  his  native  county. 

He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion» 
having  probably  imbibed  those  principles,  by  long  residence 
among  people  of  that  persuasion.  He  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  wa.«  made  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
and  then  adopted  the  badge  of  the  order,  the  live  crosses  fof 
tiimily  arms.  He  accumulated  so  much  wealth,  thai  his  name 
became  proverbial,  like  that  of  Crae&as,  ''  Efea  oeikyn  Clough,'* 
or  he  ii  become  a  Clough,  Besides  amply  providing  for  two 
daughters,  and  a  natural  son>  he  left  the  great  tythes  of  Kilken 
to  the  grammar  schoul  at  Denbigh^  and  gave  »eyerd  tbous^iid 

^  poundl^ 

Denbighihire  Gabriel  Pioiii,  e»q«  bmbiiid  of  Mrs.  P,  the  once  JMtljr  ceif- 
brmted  Mn.  TUratc*.** 


I 


•  Geatleman')  Mugiiioe,  Vol  76  part  t. 
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pounds  towards  erecting  the  Royal  Exchsage:  so  tbat  %e  may- 
be considered  a  joint  founder  with  sir  Thomas  Greshatn,  of  that 
public  structure.  On  the  latter  person  the  greater  part  of  his 
wealth  is  said  to  have  devolved,  according  to  an  early  commiH 
tative,  or  mutual  agreemeut,  that  one,  or  other  should  have  the 
benefit  of  survivorship.  Sir  Richard  died  first,  and  the  boon 
descended  to  sir  Thomas,  who  lived  till  the  year  1579. 


CAERWYS 

Or  Caergwys,  a  small  market  town,  containing,  according  to 
the  returns  made  to  parliament,  16S  houses,  and  773  inhabi- 
tants, derives  the  name  firom  Caer  a  fortified  city,  and^fwys 
summons;  it  having  been  originally  a  Roman  station,  and 
afterwards  a  seat  of  judicature* :  the  assize,  or  gpreat  sessions 
for  the  county  of  Flint  being  held  for  several  centuries  at  this 
place.  But  its  former  magnificence  is  extinct,  the  glory  of  it 
gone.  Its  beauty  faded,  and  the  fame  only  remains.  *'  Stat 
nominis  umbra.''  Camden  observes,  that,  '  the  name  favours 
much  of  antiquity,  but  I  observed  nothing  there,  either  an* 
cient,  or  worth  notice.'  Cacr,  however  is  the  name  the  Britons 
gave  to  a  place,  or  station,  that  had  been  fortified,  or  occupied 
by  the  Romans,  and  this  exhibits  a  Roman  plan,  the  streets 
crossing  each   other  at  right  angles:  and  numerous  copper 

coins 

*  It  appears  from  the  grievances  Uid  before  John  Peclhsm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbary,  who  had  et  profttf  constituted  himself  arbitrator  between  kittg 
Edward  the  first,  and  prince  Llewehn,  that  the  men  of  TegeogI,  or'Ts* 
gcngyl,  complained  of  a  gross  infringement  of  their  privileges,  bj  the  JM« 
tici4r  of  Chester;  and  asserted  it  was  their  indubitable  right,  to  be  tried  as* 
cording  to  the  law:)  of  Wales  and  at  the  usual  pUces  for  decision,  either 
Rhuddlan,  Tref  Edwin,  or  Caerw^s.  Afterwards  it  recovered  its  privilegeSf 
had  its  municipal  building%  and  was  of  considerable  consequence  for  cen- 
turies; till  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth;  when  the  jaridical  business 
was  removed  to  Flint*. 

«  Wynne's  Hist,  of  Walei,  p;  287.  &c.  .  ikff^mdkx  p.  382. . 
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coins  of  different  emperors  also  were  diicotertd,  sometime 
since,  in  &  tielc)  below  iht  town.  There  lately  remained  ati 
upright  atoiKf  bearing  a  Latin  m.^^cHplio^t  in  rather  QQCouth 

letters* 


Htc  Jacit  tdOLIEIlBo- 


•Oftiit- 


This  sione  mcasaring  four  feet  six  inches  in  height^  and 
three  in  breadth,  was  evidently  sacred  lo  the  memory  of  some 
heroincj  who  probably  fell  in  battle  at  the  period  the  Romant 
were  in  possession  of  this  island^.  A  tumulns  is  near  the  site, 
and  numbers  more  arc  scattered  about  the  vicinity.  The  mea- 
surement in  a  direct  line  nearly  answers  to  that,  laid  down  In  the 
Roman  Itinerary  of  Antoninus;  where  the  distance  between 
Varis  and  Conovium  is  stated  at  nineteen  miles ;  by  the  pre- 
aent  road  it  is  somewhat  more ;  but  till  the  relative  proportions 
ef  ft  Roman  mitU passus,  and  the  English  statute  mile>  be  as- 
eertained,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  accurate  adjustment 

In  subsequent  ages  this  town  had  to  boast  of  being  the  Athens 
of  North  Wales,  as  the  place  where  a  kind  of  British  Olympics 
were  performed,  it  being  the  seat  of  the  Ei$ted4fodf  or  Sessions 
of  the  Bards  and  M inslrels :  the  grand  theatre,  where  in  ho- 
notirable  contention  they  tried  their  skill,  poured  forth  their 
exteniporaneous  effusions^  awaked  iheir  harps  to  melody^ 

^  Aikd  give  to  rupture  alt  ti»tir  tipaiblitig  »tringi." 

♦Under  the  British  princes  the  Bards  and  Minstrels  were  gj« 
sociated  in  corporate,  or  rather  collegiate  bodies ;  into  which 
none  were  admitted,  but  such  as  had  given  proofs  of  their  skilt 
in  the  respective  sciences,  bcfure  proper  judges  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion,  under  a  formal  commifsion  from  the 
princes  of  Wales;  and,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  English,  from  a  siniibr  instrument  of  authority,  issued  by 
the  kings  of  England. 


*  Th\%  bta  receotly  been  remofeHj  ai;d  placed  ia  Mr,  Fei(iiafil*»  garde 
Downing.  9 
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it  lias  be«n  obser? ed  by  Mr.  Andrews  in  his  history,  that 
ih^  tale  of  Edward  the  first's  cruelty  to  the  Bards,  has  no  fotm- 
dation,  btit  an  obscure  tradition;  and  a  slight  hint  in  the  his* 
lory  of  the  Gwydir  family.  An  edict  probably  might  have 
been  issued  at  that  time^  for  impoiiog  silence  on  tti  order 
whose  power  was  great,  from  the  influence  it  possessed 
over  the  passions,  and  prejudices  of  the  populace;  but  it 
appearsj  that  successive  moiiarehi  thought  it  prudent,  aa  a 
political  measure,  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  meajis^  and  en* 
courage  a  similar  description  of  peraons^  to  mollify  the  rude 
manners  of  a  ferocious  people. 

With  the  Celtic  nations  the  Beirrd*  called  Bardi  in  Latin,  it 
has  been  obsierved  possessed  very  great  authority,  from  the 
nature  of  their  o^ce,  and  the  implicit  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  German  tribes  were  roused  to  energy,  and  animated  in 
battle,  by  verses^  delivered  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone  by  this 
order  of  men*.  And  among  the  Gauls  they  panegyrised  the 
characters,  by  emblazoning  the  actions  of  eminently  heroic* 
or  virtuous  mcn^  and  particularly  eulogised  the  memory  of 
such,  as  felt  in  Uieir  country *s  cause f*  And  though  the  insti* 
tution  is  now  dissolved,  and  the  character  ofiicially  no  more; 
yet  those  who  *  born  with  music  in  their  souls,  and  wish  te 
feast  on  raptures  ever  new/  wiil  consentaneously  say. 


"  But  fauil  ye  mighly  misters  of  the  Uy, 

Nstore't  true  *om,  the  friend*  of  mun  and  truth  I 

\Vhi>te  tong,  sublimely  tw«et,  Mirenety  g«jt 

AmuA'd  niy  childtioodj  arid  mfomi'd  mj  yoolli^ 

O  let  your  spirit  fetiil  my  boftom  wotb. 

Ifiapirc  my  drcjiniv,  arid  mj  wjld  wsudcriugi  guide  ! 

Vour  f  oice  each  rugs^*^  1^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^*°  tmovth  j 

Fur  well  I  know,  wh«fc*«fef  jc  reside 

There  Imroiouy^  mid  peace,  and  muoce&ce  abided*" 


■  Probably  Minstrels,  as  well  as  Bards^  virere  under  certain  re-* 

gulations  in  the  time  of  Druidism*     The  fanner  evidently  were 

*  T«citui  de  Moribus  Gercxuruirum. 
f  Strtbo,  Lib  IV.  p  SO*. 
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^n  eicisting  order,  as  well  as  the  latter,  in  the  seTeiith  centtirjr ; 
for  it  is  stated  of  Cadwaladar,  the  last  pcndragon  of  Britain* 
who  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  688,  that  being  attended  by  his 
nobles  at  an  assembly  similar  to  tho«e  about  to  be  described,  a 
minstrel  performed  on  the  harp,  in  so  discordant  a  manner,  or 
in  such  a  dissonant  key,  that  a  royal  mandate  was  issuedj  pro- 
hibiting bim  and  all  others  of  his  order,  under  pain  of  a  mott 
severe  penalty,  from  ever  playing  on  it  any  more:  and  order- 
ing, that  they  should,  in  future,  adopt  thai  of  Mwyen  Gwynedd, 
or  the  pleasing  one  of  North  Wales. 

Subsequent  regulations  were  made  respecting  these  orders 
by  Bleddyn  ap  Cynan,  contemporary  with  William  the  con- 
qneror,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  GryfFyd  ap  Cy- 
nan»,  who  reigned  in  thtt  time  of  Henry  the  first,  and  king 
Stephen.  These  restricted  the  calling  by  excluding  from  the 
number  soi-dhant  performers :  for  it  was  enacted,  that  no  per- 
sons should  follow  the  profession  of  bard,  or  minstrel;  but 
those  who  had  regularly  graduated  at  the  Eisteddfod,  or  ses- 
sions, held  fur  the  purpose,  evpry  three  years.  They  were  not 
to  degrade  themselves  by  following  any  other  occupation,  w«re 
prohibited  from  invadmg  each  other'^  province,  and  the  remu* 
ne ration  for  their  services  fixed  by  a  legal  tariff. 

Numerous  triennial  meeiing^,  or  sessions  of  this  land.  wer« 
held,  for  giving  regularity  and  consequence^  to  a  description  of 
men,  deemed  polirically  necessary,  after  the  English  were  in 
po9se<^!non  of  Wales.  But  as  the  English  laws  prevailed,  this 
nKensity  graduaily  ceased.  An  Eisteddfod  vras  held  at  this 
place  on  July  2d,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  the  eighth,  at 
which  time  some  of  the  ancient  laws,  respecting  Bards  and 
Minstreh,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  later  ages  confounded 

together, 

*  Thi»  prtnce  is  tsid  To  h«vc  rntroiluced  ih«  harp,  sod  Crwtli  Into  Wsle^ 
I**  whu  t^ing  bom  in  Ireland,  and  descended  by  his  toolher*!  side  of  Ir'tih  p«* 
cqU,  brought  with  him  from  thence  several  skilful  muvicUns,  who  invented 
I'lliauit  all  the  iustruivents  at  were  anerwards  played  on  io  Wtle*^/* 


« 
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*  Wynatt'i  Hiit.  of  Watej,  p,  IB^, 


together, by  tomenhaccoontable lIlI8ake^.wtfe'rdi^n«dlei'tBtt 
professedly  confirmed. 

The  last  legal  commission  for  opening  an  Eistkldfodf  Wfaf 
granted  in  the  year  1568:  which  runs  in  the  following  forms  -^ 

"  Br  THE   QUENE  , 

^  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  Fraunoe,  toi 
Ireland,  Qneoe,  defender  of  the  iayth,  8tc.  to  oor  tmstie  wA 
ryght  wel  beloved  Sir  Richard  Bulkley,  knight.  Sir  Rees  Gryf^ 
fith,  knight,  Ellice  Price  Esquir,  Doctor  in  cyTiU  lawe,  and  one 
of  our  counsail  in  our  marches  of  Wales,  William  Mostys  Jei- 
Tan  Lloyd  of  Yale,  Jhn  Salosbury  of  Ruge,  Rees  Tbonoi^' 
Maurice  Wynne,  WiU'*  Lewis,  Peres  Mostyn,  Owen  Jha  ap 
Ho^  Vaughan,  John  Will*"  ap  John,  John  Lewis  Owe»^  MorU 
GrufiPyth,  Symound  Thehall,  Ellice  ap  W»  Uoyd,  Rob>  fm^ 
leston,  Harry  Aparry,  William  Glynne,  and  Rees  Hughes, 
esqaio"^  ai|d  to  every  of  them  greeting.  Whereas  it  is  cone 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  lorde  president  and  other  o'  said  coon^ 
^ail  in  o'  marches  of  Wales,  that  vagraunt  and  idle  psoos, 
naming  themselfs,  mynstrells,  rithmors,  and  barthe*,  are  lately 
growen  into  such  an  intolerable  multitude  w<kin  the  principa* 
'litee  of  North  Wales,  that  not  only  gentlemen  and  others,  by 
theire  shameless  disorders,  are  oftentimes  disquieted  in  theire 
habitacons;  but  also  thexpert  mynstrells  and  mocisions  in 
toune  and  contry  therby  much  discouraged  to  travail  in 
thexercise  and  practize  of  theire  knowledge;  and  also  notm 
little  hyndred  in  theire  lyvings  an  pferm**.  The  reformacon 
wherof,  and  the  putting  of  these  people  in  ord%  the  said  lordit 
president  and  counsail  have  thought  verey  necessary e,  and 
knowing  you  to  be  men  both  of  wysdome  and  upright  dealing, 
and  also  of  experience  and  good  knowledge  in  the  scyence, 
have  apointed  and  authorized  you  to  be  commissioners  for  that 
purpose.  And  for  as  much  as  o'  said  counsail  of  late,  travay ling 
in  some  pte  of  the  said  principaiitee,  had  pftsct  understanding, 
or  credible  report,  that  thaccu^omed  place  for  the  xecucon  of 
like  comssyon,  hath  bene  heretofore  at  Caroyes  id  our  counttb 
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ef  Flyni;  and  tbtt  William  Mostyn  esqmo*,  an<i  his  anccsf* 
have  had  the  gy  kc  and  bestowing  of  the  iyWcr  harpe  app- 
lay  fling  to  the  cheff  af  that  facultic.  and  that  a  yeares  warning 
at  the  least  hath  bene  acctiiiomed  t^i  be  geaven  of  thasRcinhly 
and  execucon  of  the  like  comissyon.  Cor  said  counsail  have, 
therforc,  apaynted  the  xecution  of  this  commissyon  to  be  at  the 
•aid  towne  of  Caroyes^  the  Monday  next  aft' the  feast  of  the 
blessed  Trynitee«  w'^  ahall  be  in  the  yeare  of  o'  Lorde  God* 
1568*. 

**  And  therefore  we  require  aad  command,  you  by  the  autho- 
ritee  of  these  psents,  not  only  to  cauae  oprn  pclamacom  to  be 
made  in  a!l  0avo'*,  m'ketts,  townex^  and  oihrr  places  of  assembly 
w'^^in  our  counties  of  AngHze^  Carn'von^  Meyryonnelh,  Den- 
bigh, and  Flynt,  that  all  and  evr  paon  and  psons  that  entend  to 
maynteigne  theire  lyvings  by  name  or  color  of  roynntrelJi^ 
rithniers,  or  barthes,  within  the  Talaith  of  Aber^owe>  comp- 
bending  the  said  fi?e  shiret,  shal  be  and  appeare  before  ycnt 
the  said  dayc  and  place,  to  «hew«  their  learnings  accord* 
ingly:    but  also   that   you.  XX,    XIX^S  XVIW\    XVIf-, 

xvi"»,  xv««,  xiin«%  kni««,  xii^^^  xi\  x*^»,  ix,  via,  vii, 

for  VI  of  you  wheieof  youe»  S*  Richard  Bulk  ley,  S*  Recji  Gmf* 

Ifith,  Ellice  Price,  and  W*  Mostyn,  Esquio**,  or  [II**,  or  H,  of 

jou,  to  be  of  the  nomb'  to  repayre  to  the  said  place  the  daje 

I  ^foresaid,  and  calling  to  you  such  expert  men  in  the  said  Ik- 

I  cultie  of  the  VVelshe  musick,  as  to  you  shall  be  thought  conve* 

liienl  to  pceade  to  thexcution  of  (he  pmisH*,  and  to  admilt  such 

I  ind  fo  many  as  by  your  wisdomes  and  knowledges  you  shall 

fynde  worthy  into  ami  und*"  the  degrees  heretofore  in  semhU* 

We  sort,  to  use  exercise  and  folowe  the  scyences  and  facnttes 

of  theire  pfeisyons  in  such  decent  ord^as  shall  apptaigne  tn< 

eche  of  theire  degrees,  and  as  yo*^  J  is:  re  cons  and  wisdomes  sbalt 

pscribe  unto  them,  geaving  straight  monycona  and  coniaundmt 

in 


i 


*  Thit  wss  ihe  Ua  Ki^teddfod  held  st  Cacrwit,  The  priM  wAt  idjiidgti 
*  by  Sioa  sp  WUiiam  up  3ioa» 

Ssasicur  Mi$, 


m 
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r^i  (h^  reft  mV 


^a»itry  f^ 
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pfm%  a|)U  unto  for  laiiynkci^piH^e  of  thm  ly^h}gh  (^ofi  p^qv 

cardiug  tp  thi:  lanes  and  i^i^f#  (N^prid«s(!  ir?  ti»j9^  btWlfi  If^g 
yoJi  iryM>  O"^  laid  p^^ii^mI  }pok  fbr  adiren»|en»t  |»y  ^iie  f  ^ruQ* 
cau  ^  yiHir  k^iid^s  of  ypr  d^uigf  10  ihf^^CMf^f^  f^f  tbf  ^f^kj^ 
pmi*\  For  seeing  in  ^«jr  w^e  ti^^  «^pott  Mift  wi  aw^^l jf  ,l^t 
p^s  aad  goiod  order  b|tf  ob^rv^d  a^nd  l^t  ^C^Ofdingly  ^mf^ 
Uyning  you  that  tb«s  said  W^.  Mostyn,  hath  pmiAed  to  jn^  |fif- 
oyiurt  aiid  ilntigs  iiei&^t#ary  pf  id^  for  Uj^  ^es^}y  ^  tht 
|i4ace  afuie«at(i.  Gercii  glider  (»r  ^ig;if^  ^t  fy  fm^  of  pkt«t#r 
Ul^  JKXIU*''!^  October,  tim  »yAt^  y^arc  pf -^  r^glN?. 

the  m^clies  of  Walei/* 

Thus  ranfl  the  commiitsion  for  lio14uig»  or  k^epjag  this  kv^d 
4]tf  act  at  Caervvy^;  on  ivbicli  occasion  Sion  ap  William  ap  fSioA 
was  appomted  jod^e  of  Prize- 
By  virtue- of  thb  deed  an  Eisteddfod  was  held  vn  the  96ih  of 
thc.follojijviojg  JViay,  when  Jiomero\is  persuiw  wer^  adtuiited  to 
tbeir  retpecti^^  degrees^  as  voral  and  iostra mental  p^rformen ; 
amon^  the  former,  fogr  were  created  Chief  bacds  of  Toea,l  song ; 
seven  Primary  studems  of  do  *  three  Secondary  do*  wid  thre^ 
Probationary  students  of  do*  i^r^ong  the  latif^r  xhr^t  f[^ii«;f 
bards  and  teachers  of  it^trumental  sodj^  pn  the  harp^  fiye 
do.  but  not  privileged  as  instructors;  four  Prin»ary  slndents  of 
instrument^  spng  oil  the  harp^  five  Secondary-  do-  and  thret 
probationers.  Of  perfurmi^rs  on  thjj  Cn^.^h  two  wmcje  fleeted 
as  chief *Ui^rd<i  and  tutors;  four  asrchief  bardf^  without  the  pri- 
TJlege  of  instructing;  one  au  primary  alud en t ;  *0v«^  secondary 
studentii,  and  four  probationary  ones.  It  isa  kind  of  bathos  in 
honorial  disiinciion,  thai  players  on  the  crwth,  however  excel- 
lent, or  whatever  their  respective  n^ents  might  be,  were 
ranked,  like  tabourers  and  pipers,  aqioi^g  the  igi;|ftble  jj^fprmcrs, 
Tbcrc  appear  to  ,|wfie  Ijcep  f^u.r  4*lgr«cs  ,ip  .the  igorUC^^  ^^ 

%Z  the 
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the  vocal  performers  were  supposed  to  sing  ttietr  own  compSM 
Vitions,  and  five  in  each  department,  of  the  tntisical   faciiUy- 
Tbe  probationer  was  styled  y  {fyitybte  yspas^  or  the  lowest  dis-  I 
cipie ;  who  if  a  candidnte  for  poetic  honours,  was  obliged  to  I 
*hew,  that  he  not  only  understood  the  construction  of  fire  «pe-  J 
cies  of  Englyn;  bnt  also  that  Ue  waii  able  to  compose  ihenul 
extemporaneously  in  the  presence  of  an  ofljcer,  denominated  1 
a  Pcncerdd;  and  conscientioysly  declare  at  the  same  lime,  he 
was  possessed  with  the  own,  the  true  foror  poeticus,  or  poclictil 
gtnhis. 

When  he  became  a  graduate,   he  was  termed  Dym:j/hl  dysty* 
hMddj  or  a  disciplined  disciple.     To  arrive  at  this  honour^  he 
must  previously  have  been  aciptaitHed  with  twelve  different  1 
metres,  and  produced  specimens  of  cachj  &.<  his  own  cc»DpO"1 
sitions.  ^ 

^uGC^edifig  to  this  honorary  diAtlnction^  he  went  on  to  that] 
of  Dyj^W  Penceirddiaidd  or  candidate  for  the  superior  degree  I 
'of  Pencerdd.  For  this  the  {qualifications  requisite  were  stiQJ 
higher.  He  ii)u?*t  be  able  to  compose  in  twenty  one  species  ofl 
terse;  and  then  be  was  made  Pcncerrdt  or  chief  in  that 
culty,  on  which  occasion  he  received  the  badge  of  a  silTerl 
harp*  or  that  of  a  golden,  or  silver  chair,  emblematic  of  the] 
magnificent  chair,  in  which  he  was  sealed  at  the  ceremony^ 
that  took  place  when  invested  with  the  high  degree. 

The  distinctions  obtained  by  instrumental  performers 
nearly  similar  to  those  above  recited. 

"  Some  there  were  B^ds,  tlitt  in  their  ttcred  mge 

Kecorded  the  de»renti  and  actt  of  every  >ge| 

Some  with  their  nimble  joints  thnt  fttnsck  tlie  wtrbltn^  firing 

lit  fingering  snme  unskilL'd,  but  usM  to  tm% 

To  others  hftrp ;  of  whicli  ytm  both  might  iifid 

Great  plenty*  and  of  hoth  cicelling  in  their  kind* 

Thtti  ill  the  Stfithvft  aft  obt&in'd  a  victor**  |ir»ifie  i 

Had  won  the  silver  harp,  and  worn  ApoTlo't  b«jf  i 

Whote  rerie*  they  deduc'd  from  thoie  fint  golden  tkncf, 

Of  lundry  loili  ^f  feet,  and  inndry  »aits  of  rhifoeA, 


Is  I^Unt  lOQif  then  iptnu.  .. 

Boom  msken  tbtt  again  uttct  •  loftier  Tein, 
lleKetfidtbeir  high  conceits  in  cow jths;  other  moio 
Itt'  owMk  Hhtirs  txpnm,  at  natter  frapa  to  cone.  - 
So  Ytfying  itill  their  moods,  otiaeyviag  yiit  te  all 
Their  qui|ititie%  their  reats.  their  etnaareiinetrical; 
JoTj  to  that  aacred  art  they  ooat  thtaael  vea  apply ; 
Addicted  fW>fD  their  birth  to  ao  moch  poety> 
That  in  the  ^looQluns,  those  who  scarce  have  seen  a  bopk 
Most  shiUalT/  will  make>  as  though  irem  art  they  took.** 

From  this  period  the  Welsh  bards  were  treated  with  supers 
ciltous  cbntefbpt,  by  the  court  of  London ;  minstrelsy  in  con* 
keqnence  also  became  neglected^  and  the  calling  of  the  eis- 
teddfod ceased  from  that  period. 

In  the  year  1798^  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  this  lite- 
rary congress  by  the  Gwyneddigion  society*,  the  members  of 
whichj  haying  the  honour  of  their  national  celebrity  for  music 
and  poetry  at  heart,  were  anxious  to  revive  an  institution,  cal- 
culated to  excite  that  talent,  long  latent,  for  want  of  enc'^irage* 
ment  and  produce  by  rivalry,  that  skill  in  harmony,  and  ex- 
ccllency  in  poety,'  for  which  the  country  had  through  cfenturies. 
been  fiaimed. 

This  eisteddfod,  though  not  called  by  Royal  authority,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  numerously  and  respectably  sanctiened. 
After  the  ancient  usual  notice  of  twelve  months,  and  one  day, 
Ibad  been  duly  given.  The  company  met  on  the  29th  of  May^ 
in  the  Town  hall  of  Caerwys,  which  had  been  previously  fitted 
up  for  their  reception.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lovers 
of  harmony  in  the  Principality,  and  adjacent  counties,  attended 
the  meeting;  and  among  those  who  appeared  as  candidates 
for  prize,  were  reckoned  twenty  bards,  vocal  performers  eigh- 

2Z3  teen, 

^  This  North  Wales  society,  comprises  a  nomher  of  spirited  gentlemen, 
chiefly  resident  in  London,  who  entered  into  an  association  for  the  eneon* 
^agement  of  Welsh  literature,  and  hy  whose  laudable  exertions,  mach  re^ 
'feoodito  matter,  relative  to  history  and  the  arts,  has  been  hrooghl  to  ligjht, 
/too  naiiaacripts  that,  for  centuries,  were  horied  in  oblivion. 


teen,  and  harpers  twelve,  "ft*? ThesVs  wai  juJjcToysly  ihaen, 
as  being  congeaial  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  pe- 
culiarly albsive  to  the  occasion  of  tbeir  a&semblitt^  togetber. 
^  The  love  of  our  country^  and  the  commemoration  of  the  ce> 
lebrated  Eisteddfod,  held  at  ih^  same  f6^n«  and  Hinder  ibe 
aame  roof,  by  virtue  bf  i  commi^]^i6n  frorn  t^iieen  EUiibeth  " 

The  productions  were  niimetotis  i  niany  Writlen  in  an  arumated 
strain;  and  some  possessed  very  constaerable  merit.  The 
displays  of  art,  also  were  enliUed  to  a  great  share  of  excellence. 
The  first  day  was  spent  in  reading*  and  comparing  the  pth 
etical  works  of  the  diflerent  candidates  for  llje  Cadair,  or  Chair; 
the  second  was  occupied  in  bearing  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
performers  exhibit  their  respective  powers;  and  on  the  ihirdp 
the  prizes  were  adjudged,  the  nominal  hon&ura  conferred^  and 
be  assembly  dismissed. 


I 
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Or   Trcffynnon,  derives  its  name  from  a  remarkable  fine 
n^iring,  that  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  just  below  the  town^ 

ad  which«  till  interrupted  by  mills^  belonging  lo  diver*  mana* 
[lactorieSi  hurried  its  waters  through  a  picturesque  gleo,  with 
[Remarkable  rapidity  to  the  sea. 

The  origin  of  this  natural  fountain*  in  legendary  story^b 
fiscribed  to  a  miraculous  event.  A  damsel^  born  of  iKdale  pa* 
r^ents,  her  father,  Tkewith,  being  a  potent  lord  in  thia  district* 
rand  her  mother  Wenlo,  descended  from  a  noble  slock  in  Mont- 
[  ^omeryshire ;  who  resided  together  near  the  present  site  of  n 
j^Hoiywell.  St.  Beuno,  evth^r  uncle,  or  brother^  superintended  ^| 
L her  education;  and  erected  a  church  on  the  spot,  for  the  re-™ 
lligious  instruction  of  others  at  the  same  time.     A  neighbouring 

prince,  or  chieftaiiii  named  Cradocust  smitten  with  her  b«aalyj 
ecame  so  enamoured   of  her  charms^  as  to  fall  vtolenily  in' 

love  ;     and    roused     into     impassiuned    Tehemencc    by    thtj 

isfiuroplive  coyness  of  the  Hiaid,  he  n^  tJfrtrrinirM  Id  hi" 


T|ic  f^^,  ^kf  p^h^ft  fled  frpoi  lier  lui^r,  who  pursued  he^ 
W^h  U;ie  ^df^acy  Qf  Iniempor^te  ^e$ire,  and  disgusted  v^ith  hex 
aflpscisdiQi^  of  J>ar/or|  dre^y  o^^  U\s  imirdi  and  |U  o^  blow  ^ 
T^r^4,  ^*^  ^^F^:  *^r.90i  ^hif  ^.gjijy ;  wf^icf^  rolling  d9>yn  the  bill, 
rested  on  a  certain  spot  beloi¥,  nei^r  the  cbyjch.  ^  mq«t  cq^ 
pious  spring  instautly  burnt  forth»  waters  gushed  out,  and  a 
powerCot  »tre«m  irrigated  tAie  y alley,  whicb«  from  iu  remark- 
able dr^'oett,  had  prevmusly  received  the  appellatton  of  Sjyck* 
nam,  Bui  this  was  a  simple  conconraitant  of  the  story.  The 
head  of  the  virgin  was  n^ore  fortunate,  and  wonderful ,  than 
that  of  fQrphf  j^^  which  if  reported  to  have  aung  a  farewell 
elegy,  9^  it  ^fiMd  4owq  ih^  Hehrus,  a,{ler  having  been  cut  off 
by  xtval  Siooutaa  ladies ;  for  it  was  not  y^t  declined,  Ip  bold 
its  tongue>  nor  dose  iia  eyes.  St.  Beuno  f  with  a  cbiriurgical 
skilly  not  possessed  by  the  faculty  of  the  present  day,  look  up 
^he  head,  re-adapt^  it  to  th»;  body,  arid,  *  mirabtle  dictu/  after 
|t  fipw  prayers,  ali;^  incantatioijs,  the  dissevered  parts  Instantly 
ajid  spontaneoualy  re-unlt«d;  leitTing  only  the  impression  of 
cicatrisation^  visible  as  a  &lender  white  line,  encircling  the 
neck, of  the  resuscitated  maid;  merely  as  an  efidential  mark 
|ptho«e^f^ho  might  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  miraclcf. 

The  assassin  is  reported  instantly  to  have  suffered  the  reta- 
liating vengeance  of  heaven;  for  beii>g  struck  dead  by  light- 
jping^  the  earthy  opened  fier  jaws,  and  swallowed  at  one  mouth- 
^fyi  \^t  impious  corpse.    H^den  observes,  the  (jrime  was  visited 

'  2  Z  3  upon 

*  SlBcudo  it  ha^  been  previuuslj  -noticed,  built  tbe  mooaitefy  of  Cljniio^ 
Tftwr  in  CaernarroQihire,  to  which  4Ms  irntaiiet  Ui  lUler  sges  used  to  repair. 
And  a«  FoUerhi  Jkk  quMlat  oiMRcr  cubicryei,  **  if  lb«  tip  o(  bi>  tofigue,  if  bo 

Jb^«ii  CMt  off^^ipd  t^c^  iiad  koih  biij^  .icpt  tQ  atteod  th^ir  core  ftt  the  ihrin* 
^o($t.  Bcuno,  thc^  certainly  H'ouM  have  been  more  w^  ftfter«ir4*#  how 
thcj  repofle<i,  or  rectwded  such  inipmbable  truths*." 

i  See  Fleetw ood'i  Life  of  St,  Wenefrede,  publishtd  in  J7l3. 

•  WorUi^c^ofW^I<iSp,3S^ 
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upon  his  posterity,  and  that  even  the  (kiceudaiiu  of  t!ie  mm^ 
sler,  \*'er€  a(Eicled  by  horrible  judgments,  which  could  m\f' 
be  escaped,  or  remove*!,  by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  made  »t  ^ 
this  well ;  or  at  the  shf  me,  in  the  conirentnal  church  of  ibe 
abbey  of  St  Peter  and  St,  Paol  at  Shrewtbury;  where  the* 
bones,  as  preclons  reliques  bad  been  removed :  ft  tlory  biimo' 
roiisly  recorded  in  the  monkish  Latin  lines. 


«*  Ad  Btiiagwerk  facu  oritur 
'  ^Qnltittt  Tut^  dici<ur. 

.  Qq94  mwt  injccim  rejidu 
TuH  mngnutn  Guincn  procroit 
Ut  Canbria  su^Hiit, 

iL'  _  iuit»a. 

*  Atfbro  guttalo&Uiprdea 
lo  wc^iitktii  tepeiies 


It)  si|;tittm  sacn  »ng«itii% 

GuUiir  trODttiiiai  fudefM. 
Qdi  fcelui  hoc  p«iiTiv€r«tt 
A.C  lUtit  &c  nc[M3tuli 
Lfltmat  tit  ctoum  cattiTi 
Pdfif^c  ssnctae  taCragtufn 
Pctocmt  td  hone  fooDcutaiii  i 
Vd  ad  urbcm  Sftlopi* 
Vbi  qTijcscit  bodie*," 


A  different  fate  attended  the  devout  lady,  for  sbe  surrtte 
|)er   decoilauon;    and    as  previously  stated^    was    interred  at 
fwytberiil  in  the  county  of  Denbigh*    But  the  memory  of  the 
(ilracje  was  not  in  like  manner  to  be  committed  to  oblivion,  or 
Lburied  in  that  land^  where   all  things  are  forgotten.     No^  miC 
Ipniy  (iid  healing  streami>  flow  from  the  spot,  but  the  mossfi  * 
rowing  near  the  fountain  were  jsossessed  of  a  peculiarly  fra- 1 
If  raiit  scent;  and  the  blood  that  spotted  the  sli)Ties»  like  the  \ 
^•flower  into  which  Venus  transforineii  her  unfurtunate  favonrile, 
Idpnis,  annually  commemorates,  the  facl,  by  assumiiVg  cm  f!ie 
l^^d  of  June,  colours  not  observable  on  them  at  different  timet 
>f  the  year*       .    , 

Tlie  supposed  ftanatire  virtiieg  of  the«e  waier«  trom  ibcirj 
pfofessed  miraculous  origin,  tormerly  attracted  numerous  pil* 
rims  3  and  Su  Wenefrede's  \y<\\  was  looked  tfpon  with  the( 
rye  of  credulity,  as  another  Bethe^da*     Here  all  kimh  of  te-^ 
irmitieSj  to  vvhich  poor  corporeal  man  is  ilit i  eirtd  »| 

-      ..  .  .1 ..  .ul    i.  heftlioaj 

•  Paljrdiroiilctin  tp  G«lc*i  Scripiorci,  Vol.  11 L  p.  t9r>. 


r^smii  to  the  present  day,  crutches,  barrowA^  and 

other  votive  olierings,  as  trophies  of  the  a^ttonisbing  cures  per- 

formed>  are  pkiced  in  a  pendent  position  over  tbe  welK     So 

late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  its  reputivlion  seems  to  have 

been  preserved,  for  '  the  Prince,  whoJost  three  kingdomi  for 

a  mds»t  payed  his  rvspeetsto  the  saints  August  ^th  1C86;  and 

received  in  return  fottlhe  royal  compliment,  the  chemise  in 

ivhich  his  great  graiuitnother,  Mary  Stuarti  lost  her  head/    Tha 

celebrity,  hoivever>  hiis  had  its  day.    Pew  of  the  greats  now 

honour  ibi^  lady  of  thie  lake,  with  a  visit ;  and  the  resort  of 

devotees  has  be(?n  rapidly  on  the  decrease.     In  the  summer 

months  a  fe\v   pennons   from  the   adjacent   counties,  frequent 

these  fontinalia,  for  the  purposes  of  bathing  in  waters,   evi* 

denily  endowed  with  every  good  quality,  arising  IVo^n  purity 

and  t rigidity. 

The  spring  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  m  the  kingdom. 
From  experunents  and  calculations  made,  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  water,  thrown  up  per  minute»  it  was  asceriained,  after 
repeated  trials,  in  one  instance  to  amount  to  the  extraordinary 
quantity  of  twenty  ont  ions;  and  in  another,  to  eighty  four 
hogshradfl.  But  that  in  time  of  drought,  or  after  wet  weather, 
the  flow  is  equal,  must  be  placed  among  those  volgar  errors, 
arising  fc^in  a»5umption,  and  propagated  by  credulity.  Those, 
wiiose  experience  extemls  lo  years,  aCTinn,  th^  variation  is 
extremely  great;  that  in  summer  there  is  frequently  a  dimiDt(> 
^ion  of  one  tbird*  or  more ;  end  after  violent  rains,  the  increasv 
is  in  a  greater  proportion. 

Happily  for  this  part  of  the  coiintry,as  well  as  the  community, 
the  waters  have  been  made  subservient  to  much  wiser  pur- 
poses, and  bpijropii'dted  to  more  important  uses,  Htau  tho^e  to 
which  they  had  Jmig  been  dedicated  under  the  influence  of 
supersLitiun.  In  the  course  of  nearly  two  mtles  from  their 
first  appearance  out  of  the  rock,  to  their  confluence  with  the 
Che»ttr  channel,  the  stream  they  form,  contributes  to  work  on* 
corn  mill,  four  cotton  manulactories,  a  copper  tmttUin^  house, 

S  Z  4  a  brass 
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l«tipposes  one,  probably,  might  be  traced  to  m  ] 
l^  the  Deiceal,  or  £H;bol,  ofjurnin^^  from  the  east  to  the  west^  j 
I  Bccording  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  In  some  of  the  Wefctera  ) 
[isles  the  custom  in  still  preserved  with  great  devotion*  JJ^qm 
[pigiiiiies  the  right  handj  and  sul  the  sun,  from  the  cerejjtonf 
[l»ei0g  performed  with  the  rij^ht  hand  al^^ys  next  to  the  circle» 
rn,  or  whatsoever  they  surround.  It  k  possible  that  thii 
I  custom  tnight  have  been  applied  to  our  saint,  and  the  vrordi 
[Deis^il  or  Deisol,  corrupted  tor  that  puqjose  forDydd*9ol.  for 
[giving  particular  sanction  to  the  Sunday  in  question*." 

In  Doomsday  book,  nehh«fr  chapel,  churchy  nor  wetl«  ar« 
r^nentionedi  whence  bishop  Fketwood  concluded,  that  the  story 
[inuflt  have  been  the  invention  of  monks.  Wring  m  a  subsequent  { 
l^jeriod.     But  with  tie  Terence  to  thai  high  authority*  it  may  bi 
Broarked^  the  name  of  Holy  well  is^Saxon^  probably  bestowed 
upon  it  previous  to  the  conquest^  on  account  of  the  reputed 
virtues  of  the  spring;  ai\d  the  sanctity  attached  to  it  by  the  i 
legendary  story  of  St.  Weiiefredep  written  before   the  making] 
of  that  celebrated  survey.     It  is  however  a  little  singular,  thai  ] 
^iraldus>  akhough  in  his  crusade  through  Wales^  A.  D,  I187| 
be  lodged  a  night  in  the  parish,  is  silent  on  tl(         '      ot.     And 
he  was  ever  ready,  to  relate  anything,  paria       _    ;  the  mar- 
rellousj  Dr.  Powel  has  from  this  circumstance  fixed  a  Uwer 
[date ;  and  ascribed  lite  fiction  to  the  monks  of  the  ueighbouring 
ibbey  at  Basin^etkf. 

Above  the  church  a  precipitous  htll  impending  over  tbt 
little  valley,  through  which  the  rivulet  flows,  called  Bryny 
taiteli,  was  the  site  of  a  fortress,  belonging  to  one  of  the  pow- 
erful lords  marchers,  Raiidte  or  Ranulph  the  third,  «;art  of] 
Chester;  who  in  the  year  1210  fortified  the  castle  of  Trefiyn* 
non,  or  St.  Wenefrede;  and  in  the  mean  while  Llewelyn  to- ^ 
ruded  the  earl's  country,  and  after  committing  great  ravagei 

returned 
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Tdumed  with  the  booty  t6  his  own  territory*.  Keft  fW 
smallest  tettiges  of  the  building  are  tiow  left  remaining.  Tb»' 
privilege  of  holding  an  annual  fair,  and  a  weelrly  market  wa^ 
obtained  for  the  place,  by  the  influence  of  the  monks  belong*- 
kig  to  Basingwerk  abbey.  But  the  fii^t  appeals  to  haVe  been 
early  dropt,  and  the  second  long  disused;  till  it  was  reneweril 
by  letters  patent,  dated  June  90th  1703,  granted  to  sir  Joh» 
Egertdn,  bait.  Afler  this  it  became  a  good  corn  market;  bm 
•inoe  selling  by  sample  has  became  too  genend  a  practieep 
that  has  deciined  $  and  it  is  principally  held  now  fbr  the  sail 
of  batchei's  meat,  and  other  necessary  articles  of  proTision. 

The  town  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  was  very  ia« 
consi^krable,  the  houses  few,  akid  mean,  the  greater  part  being 
roofed  with  thatch. 

•  According  to  a  manuscript  document  in  bishop  Tanner's  o^ 
inoranda,  respecting  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  the  number  of 
famiilies  iii  1686  were  274,  of  which  41  were  enumerated  a$ 
f^cusants. 

■fiiiniM  tfkat  period,  owing  to  manufkctures  the  population  faa$ 
^rtetly  incneiised,  particularly  in  the  township  of  Greenfietdl 
Mr.  Pennant  supposed  in  17M  the  houses  might  amomit  t# 
1000, 400  of  which  were  In  the  town ;  and  the  inhabitants  from 
7000  to  8000.  The  returns  made  to  Parliament  make  the 
number  different :  viz.  houses  1140,  inhabited  by  5567  pef-^Kim; 
of  whom  2643  were  returned,  as  employed  in  trade,  and  man|K 
factures. 

The  ehureh,  which  was  in  the  year  1769,  newly  erected  en 
the  same  site,  and  with  equal  dimensions  of  the  one,  which 
from  the  columns  separating  the  present  nave  from  the  ailes^ 
was  supposed  of  t^ie  early  Norman  period;  is  a  plain  umt 
'structure  haying  a  square  tower  at  the  West  end,  but  it  is  la* 
'conveniently  situated  below  the  town,  from  which  circtim- 
*  stance,  though  the  steeple  is  furnished  with  one  bejl,  yet  (he 
aound  is  audible,  but  in  a  certain  direction ;  and  at  a  very  smail 

^istanc*. 

^  Wjane*s  HiK.  vf  Wak^,  p.  ttt. 
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v«ilfr,  onacqaainied  wkh  Uiis  i^^tfmkij,  ip^ftn  Wifrf ww  Ml 
bttie  entrenie*    A  person,  Ikiri^  for  the  pw|Mi«€,  i*  jrpffl'a  i^ 

f  lUf  roiuid  his  neck  m  kather  p/t^p,  lo  mhktt  ^  iwupcmlrj  m 
IkU  vf  iconsiJeraitili:  f ise  and  w^i^hi,  aod  <Mrr  im§  9t  hm  h^mm 
}$  faK^imrtl  ^  aufjiiofi*  Tbv %  accoiUr^^,  n  liuie  jkrw  |o  Ait  cpn? 
tieiog  di^im  servtee^  h#  proctfdf  thrmigh  tilt 
eU,  linklip^liiii-iittiiiin^ulpiii  er^y  tiiDie  th^cJl 
Des  fprnard  awi  be  ^?ance$  in  hif  progress. 

Brade*  llic  church,  here  Eu-e  tiiree  vtber  pli^^fi  pf  ir««^^fpw 
|liro  Air  Kotnan  CathoUc^^  and  <hiie  iar  proiesimit  dmMtria- 

Tbe  9itiiaiiMi  of  Holywell  10  eXQcedingly  |»Utfi«94tt«  bejliy  «• 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  productive  in  lead  ote»  ififbich  ftnm  finely 
fti  (he  h»<;k  of  the  town«  ?i|fl  from  its  vicinUy  to  the  CftM^Kf  <^ 
ibe  Di?ej  t^  whieh  an  f^tpjeipiiig  U  formed  by  a  pltti^ig  fR»94* 
friiil^d  vjaJJ#gr#  t^ie  mir  i#  tngbly  f»l^briou|i:  nad  to  ttiOiCj  w^ 
are  fand  of  cold  bathing;  or  whose  case^i  require  9bli|liopi<^ 
Ihftt  itiit4K»  fe^  pl%cet  »re  more  eligible.  Tbt  w^iMm  #re 
go<Ml«  ih^  a^ccomtOAKlaii^QB  comfortablej  i^edi^  .f4i*ifiP  if 
fffdy ;  pud  ihe  bddy  m$y  bt  exerciiH^d,  while  the  c||l«i^  Id ^p* 
iiilitiiedj  by  liking  liie  various  and  diverM^ied  Tkdp$,  or  ffjjjp 
an  the  ticiiM^y*  Fur  thougfa  cDtumerce  bas  inradad  l^t  dpf- 
tt'wU  and  Ibc  notte  and  bustle  of  bustpeis  bai^e  dM^H^lvd  4^ 
Hjuieludc  of  sbeae  jy  Wan  bauj^s»  by  (he  erceUofn  of  aninoroMi 
roanufactorjes;  yet  the  valley  through  which  the  r\rn]^fiQmft 
rtltli  aboundfi  with  piciuresc^e  scenes,  and  a0bi:d^  afi-n^v^a  ^Ind 
.ofbeauty,  aming  frcun  the  ch;iftns  of  nature^  bekig  i^fiiied^  iH' 
raifier^  cooibined  witii  diveri^  Npeciinens  of  bui^^9  ^rt.  j^t 
ito  fumUh  a  concise  accouiil  of  ibt-MnuMngAVitieni^  and  ibc  iive- 
obanisiT)  coaaccted  vTith  k,  m  thin  smM  tracts  iixinld  far  ttMftt;^ 
die  limits,  prescribed  to  the  pr^ticui  jirftr^:^  ^rief  ^sjv^ic^* 
j|bere{bce«  is  alt  that  can  be  gif  eu  iwjth  nefor^  nves  ,|p  oiIkt  ^ff 
ccripUoQf ,  and  lo  a  sight  of.Uie  uperatiQns  011  the  fpoe. 

il'lje  *graod  mining  concern  termed  the  JJoiyxt/tU  irpei^  com- 
tneuced  in  the  year  M7i,  under  leases^  granted  to  a  cciripmitY* 

by 
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tfM  fmr&  IkMck  pfhpuei6ri,  lhr6ttfeh  #!iaf5§  %nAHt  iM 

T^ihk  oFleaJ  Weffe  soj^pogfeil  16  ^^ttctrth  Thfr,<e  W^rt  sir  Pyefl 
Mollj^tt,  bkft  Th(i*tiaS  Pfcrihaiit,  Esrq.  Patter  Tal^f)^,  l^q,  Etlward 
nfl  MtJt.  Mafy  Wnibm^*  Thia  appear^  Itotn  the  4c^ 
_„u:4i,  ^:  _a  by  ottfe  bf  the  proprietrtrft,  whti  made  a  subtcfraneotit 
Hyigt*  W)  Vistt  thU  grahd  W^rk:  td  HiVc  bc6ft,  what  irtay  Im 
il-Uljr  d^tiomiiiated  a  tienHye;  fbr  the  con'<^crh  after  thotufandl 
&&d  been  etpehd'ed,  at  biie  period,  proved  an  unprofitable  spe- 
culation: yet  by  uuremitung  perseverance,  atid  invificlble  pa- 
ttfe'titie,  th^  adVeitturers  succeeded  beyond  ihc  bpintuns  of  some* 
though  not  ^(^ual  to  the  expectations  of  others.  After  hai'inj 
'excavated  the  rock,  composed  first  of  ^hafei  next  chert,  suc- 
ceeded by  limestone,  for  about  the  distartcc  of  *ix  htindretl 
yartis,  th6  Workltoen  met  wlith  a  Hch  Vein,  that  tetided  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  their  employ €rs»  and  give  additional  vigour  16 
ifl^ilr  ^i^rtttins.  But  notwithstanding  they  prornred  a  quan- 
ifty  of 'excellent  ore,  it  by  no  means  amounted  to  a  stun,  ade- 
quate to  the  expence  iticuvred,  hi  driving  the  \eYt\.  A  fevir 
ytain  siitce,  they  W6rt  more  liii<?teMtil ;  aftd  itriWng  tpoti  a 
tmk  tein  of  great  thickhess,  they  kave  been  able  to  remunente 
thetnselves  for  the  diMbursemeuts,  and  wearisome  labour  of 
liiany  anxious  atld  distressing  years. 

The  level  is  carried  horizontally  into  the  bill ;  atid  tf hile  it 
fbmh^es  A  compleat  drain  to  the  work,  it  forms  a  canal  for  thfe 
delivery  of  the  ore  ;  so  that  persons,  wishing  to  see  the  ante^ 
Hor  of  the  mine,  must  go  by  water;  and  Hmall  boats  arc  used 
mj  the  occasion.  Those,  except  being  flat  ai  bottom,  are  some- 
tliing  like  Indian  canoes,  long  in  the  beam,  pointed  at  each 
€hd,  a:rii  <rorked  tilofig  the  stream  by  the  workmen  shormg 
^hem  ^'i(h  levers,  applied  to  the  rocky  sides  of  ihc  level. 
Prom  this  horiiionta]  urchway,  nuifierous  vertical  shaft*  hav^ 
been  cbt;  ioUte  ^hort,  for  the  pursuit  of  tlie  iliiiicral  veins ;  an^ 
"Others  grajising  to  day,  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the  mines. 
The  siibterrene  passage,  which  exceeds  a  imite  hi  extent,  b  vrell 
M6rf!tif  of  a  viifit.  The  various  ckverns,  whence  ^he  ore  has 
tfe'en  dug,  Ae  gTJmmerltig  tights,  that  cstil  %  doleful  sh^e  cnrer 

the 
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the  depthB  beneath ;  the  hollow  sounds  of  peni  up  air^  issoiDg 

from  the  numerous  fissures  ;  together  with  the  reviirberations. 

Urising  from   the  treroendous   explosions  by    pruiipowder,  m 

Ikbsting  the  rock,  iii  order  to  separate  the  ore  from  its  matrix* 

rfonjjine  to  form  a  u'hole#  most  auefull^r  grands    From  one  of] 

L|2kric  caveYn^s  whose  '  fretted  roof  i»  embossed  with  calcareous 

.tfxars^a  rich  *ein*  nearly  six  feet  in  thicknc^,  dips  in  an  ob* 

,  Jique  dLrecttoji,  that  amounts  to  about  an  angle  of  forty-fif^ 

[^^egrees  towards  the  horizontal  level* 

The  products  obtained  from  the  hiU»  through  which  the  level  { 
bjs  driTen^  are  most  of  them  turned  to  a  profitable  account, 
^^   Firsts  Limmone,  burned  iii  kilm  for  the  purposes  of  buUd« 
Dg«  and  as  a  manure* 
Second,   Chcnz,  or  Petrosilex,  ground  for  the  use  of  the  pot-  ^ 
^^rle9. 

Tbirdj  Lead  ore,  of  two   kinds,  tIz.  cubic,  or  dice  ore,  used  i 
hr  glasing    earthen   ware ;  and   white,  or   steel-gralned   ore«  ' 
^irhicb  contains  a  certain  portion  of  .silver. 
L    Fourth,  Calamine,  an  ore  gf  zinc ;  which  mixed  with  copper^ 
tin  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  tbreej  forms  the  ut»eful  metaU  1 
t' denominated  braj»s. 

Fifth,  Blende,  another  species  of  Zinc-oiei  called  by  the  mi-j 
flieni^  from  its  MTid  colour,  Black  jack,  containing  that  semi- 
I  jmetal^  comb  i tied  with  pyritt'Sj  or  iron  and  suljihur  in  a  statj 

r>mmiJtturc* 

M    The  nmiibtr  of  workmen  varies  at  different  times;  and  tn 

Lirages  given  also,  owing  to  the  great  Ouctuatiuu  in  the  sale  of  j 

ad:  so  tliat  it  would  be  diificult,  to  furnish  any  account  of] 

[^khe  persons,  or  their  remuneration,  which  for  any  length  of  timo 

I  i^ould  appear  to  have  the  semblance  of  precision.     Somctlinet 

lead  ore  fetches  from  thirteen -to  fifteen  pounds  per  ton;  and 

it  others  not  more  than  seven,  or  eight:  the  agent  is  obligod 

^therefore  to  reduce,  in  thr  latter  case,  the  profits  of  the  miners^ 

pbho  wmk  hy  the  gret,  and  deliver  according  to  agreement^  the 

ftre  at  the  moulh  of  the  lerelj  or  on  bank,  at  a  stated  sum  per 

Their  wages,  however,  havt  not  been  at  any   period. 
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TftdeqiiMrlo  tie  rmtan  t^TUietr  employment^  and  the  <  i;isqiie« 
jthey  toDM;  EKieliisif e  of  damps,  fiBdling  in  of  vooft,  icci  §m. 
-wad  being  Uabl&  to  all  thoie  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  Hint 
.proceed  l»y'qnicic  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  vioe  veMt, 
together -^itb  the  circumstance,  that  they  dways  Wrk  iiii;tibe 
:wet;  these  poor  men  are  sobjecttb  a  peculiar,  and  dangerons 
RMdady>  which  is  termed  bailan^.    It  is  occasioned  by  im« 
>bibing  thei  tolatiie  paftieles  of  the  lead,  a  most  destrvctire 
poison,  and  commences  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  siemach, 
.wbkh  extefadfr  to  gripings  in  the  bowels,  produced  by  consti* 
.  pation,  snd  attended  with  tenesmus,  that  sooli  puts  a  period  to 
.  the  sufferers?  life.    But  should  Hiey  not  fall  victims  to  this  dis- 
order, thennwholesomeness  of  their  occupation  seldom  allovvs 
4hem  to  iirrire  at  the  climacteric  of  hnmaa  life.         .         > 

The  Tarions  mills  and  manufactories  on  the  Holywell  stream 
are  a  large  com  mill,  that  stands  neaf  the  head  of  the  stream. 
•The  upper  oolton  mill,  erected  1787.  The  old  cotton  mill, 
'built  in  1777.  The  lower  cotton  mill  in  1785;  and  the'  cres- 
cent cotton  mill  in  1790.  These  belong  to  a  partnership  con- 
.'cem,  known  under  the  firm,  of  the '  Holywell  cotton  and  twttt 

•  company.'    The  works  employ  a  number  of  hands  for  con- 
verting cotton  wool,  into  thread  of  single  and  double  strands, 

*  by  carding,  spinning,  &c. 

Tbe  Tarious  processes  are  performed  by  that  kind  of  cotton 
•mill,  which  is  an  improvement  on  the  one,  that,  if  not  invented, 
veas  first  profitably  applied  to  the  manufacture,  by  sir  Richard 
Arkwright-f .  The  machinery  of  this  stupendous  piece  of  me- 
chanism is  wonderfully  curious,  and  at  the  first  view,  to  persons 

unacquainted 

*  It  is  by  some  called  Felifn.  From  Feljn  a  mill,  changtd  iii  compo- 
sition, from  roelyn,  or  melin.  "  It  may  be  translated  the  MiUrdittinnper ; 
/because  it  was  at  first  roost  frequent  in  the  smelting  mills;  but  for  scon- 
,  aiderablA  time  past  it  has  ceased  in  these  buildings ;  and  that  happiness  maj 
.be  dated  from  tbe  period  in  which  lime  has  been  used  as  a  flax  for  the  lead 
'orcsV 

f  For  a  particular  account  of  the  machinery,  and  the  Tarions  processes  m 
'  tbe  naimihctaiiDg  cotton  Ace.    See  "  Beauties/'  Vol.  III.  p.  519* 
•  HistofWbiteford,&cw 
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vRScquatilted  with  ciic  co«M?aieiiali»f  wyititm  ^  nimtUt  sad 

tbtir  co-gpeniling  forc«,  ih€  dibcts  prodoced,  nmat  wfpnm9  Hhe 
nkgicai  crcHtion.  To  «ee  ffom  tbiity  to  forty  tAmutiitl  i^li«eU 
id  splndtiti^  Diovtng  as  rapid  as  lightninf^,  without  sti^  per* 
eptiblt  cmuse*  £poni«iieDuf.ly  performing  in  a  rt^alar,  »nd 
fstcfnalicj  manner*  opt ratiotis  of  tbe  noai  cnnooi  imtiirr. 
Intake  6n  irresistible  irapre&ftion  on  tb«  mind ;  and  ^nr^ 

efTer  an  exiiiMci  idea  of  liuxnaa  ingeaait  j»  avhiisl  ii 
Liha  pioMrers  of  man. 

What  ar«  termed  the  brass  battery  miili,  were  iwiil  in 

Ind  a  hnss  smelting  koase  wa^  erected  about  tbe  nme  ti 

f  supply-  tkc  fonut:r  vriih  plate  bran,  for  making  tW  fvrMMii 

rticles»  manufactured  in  this  once,  not  <aily  an  vaefol   canev&n 

for  culinary  articJca*  but  an  Afntc^n  lR>y-sfaop ;  (or  here  wetc 

Irtnade  large  brass  pans  cailled  Neptoaes,  fer  the  pnrfmse  wi  ffo*' 

^curing  «ait,  by  eraporaticm,  &om  vea  iwaaer,  mnd  a  ^arirtj  •f 

^baubles  for  the  Maiiiilai.    Th«  cstiamuie,  ncjccMary  m  4bra  fke 

npomid  metal,  it  procured  from  the  mines  of  Pen  Y 
^7o  render  ttisttl&dently  fit  for  combining  \vitk  tiie  cipfitF^  it 
dergoes  a  ppcctn$t:9^\tdvoaMimg,  in  order  to  dtreat  iim£r9, 
|>oi>t)OJi  of  sulphur^  nkndk  iu  a  crude  «tefat  it  loontatna.     It 
iwtu  deaosed  as  it  is  called,  ^iz,  acpamted  fmm  m  qwilify^f 
,  lead  ore  commixed  with  it,  and  then  lortherptit  tiitois^ftl|pirible 
ihifxe  hy  calcinalion.    Theiice  it  ia  carrtfsd  to  a  ipovmli^  jntll 
l^fbr  irituratien,  atnd  mixed  twiib  cbaocMl,  4  lay»er  <>f  one,  mim 
iayer  of  ihe  oiher^  and  the  tnnss  it  fhen  es(>f»(ied  4o  the  iiral  m( 
reverberatory  furnace;  whetuafter  afew  houiK^  tbe  oT^^aMC 
becomes  united  w^tth  the  copper,  and  the  compouiMl  rEkoU)  |II9* 
ducedf  is  deiiominattd  brass.  i 

The  copjicr  works  btfloug  lo  the  Parys-rmine  cooipai^,  Tbc^' 
eonsidt  of  several  de&cripuons  of  HHiiKifactofi^^, 
.Fint»  Rolling  miMa,  wbepe  tlieptgs  of^tfoppenomeTr-aiBtilift 
id  conrertcd  into  ingots;  and  fhen  har'rng  been  pst^sed be- 
tween cylindrical  rollers,  are  rtfduced  to  plates,  or  sheets^  of  a 
requisite  thicknest^  and  aproper  aize.  The  copper  thus  Hat- 
lened^  is  principally  «ent  to  the  difltruit  natal  depots  for 
1  sheathiiig 
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iWpt.^.Wirs  mnchum&itof  Tvttelsin  the  mercaotik ser* 
Tic«;  and  »  large  qimti^  it  abo  bought  by  the  East  India 
Co«paay«  i^  export  it,  in  the  shi^  of  copper  pistes^  to  China* 
where  Ihejr  ate  need  for  drying  teai. 

Seoonil,  a  iolrge  for  niaking  bolu  and  nailsj  necessary  fi>r  fiuh 
teiMQg  the  copper  aheatbing;  an  admirable  method  for  defend- 
ing the  floating  oak  from  the  depredation  of  the  worm :  a  plan 
which  has  been  wisely  adopted  by  most  maritime  powers*  and  is 
certainly  ^  ? ery  great  improvement  in  naval  architectare.  The 
bolts  are  prenaosly  cast  into  a  proper  form*  and  afterwards  fur- 
ther prepared,  by  being  sobmitted  to  the  hammer  in  a  cast-iron 
groove*  vvrbickgiyes  them  the  requisite  siae*  and  dimensions. 
Some^:these  bolts  are  twenty  feet  long;  and  When  case  bar- 
dened»  by. I|^  tolling  and  battering  process,  and  hollowed  two 
thirds  of  l)i«  length*  by  boring,  they  are  capable  of  being 
driven  Mu^^h  very  jaia)l  auger  holes,  where  the  beds  of  tim- 
ber  ^m  eiEtifmely  thick. ,  Rudder  bands  and  bracks  are  maon- 
fectorad  hei^.also,  and  copper  nails*  &c  &c. 

Ti^rd,  wife  mills*  where  slips  of  copper,  brought  from  a 
flittii|g,|niU»  are. converted  by  means  of  an  engine,  consisting 
of  wom^screw-plates  into  wire,  and  drawn  to  any  degree,  of 
tenuity r»  Tbe  .manufactured  copper*  brass,  &c.  is  shipped  on 
the  Dec^  at  a  small  distance  from  the  manufactories,  and  sent 
to  the,  Urge  warehouses*  the  different  companies  possess*  at  Li* 
verpool:  ^rhence  it  is  exported*  or  carried  by  inland  naviga- 
tion, to  farious  markets. 

The^e  works  were  priacipally  furnished  with  copper  from 
the  jParys  mountain  and  Mona  mines  in  Anglesea,  and  numerous, 
▼easels  were  employed  for  convey^ug. the  articles  manu&ctured; 
\>nt  since  the  death  of  that  very  active  partper  in  the  concern* 
Mr.  Thomas  Williaois,  and  from  other  incidental  circumstances* 
tbey  ar^.  not  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit*  nor  to  an  equal 
extent. 

Th^,  year  1766,  appears  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  the  trad^g 
;jpeGj4ations  upon  the  Holywell  streamy  at  wtiicbtime  a  com- 
..paV  ^'^y^^rers  from  W^^Tingtpn  |9i;eGted  tl^  grst  mill  for 
batteriogcopperand  maki«g:brass. 
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lo  digging,  for  the  porpAte  of  laf  ing  the  ^undftiioRi 
▼art  buildings,  belonging  to  the  Greenfield  copper 
company^    Mr.  Donbavandi  their  respectable   tnd  inteHtj 
agents  discovered  a  Roui&it  kifpocausi,  furnished  ^ith  i 
flues,  covered  with  tiles  of  a  red  colour :  a  convtncifig  1 
that  some  perjtons  acqaainted  wiib  Roman  1tucury»  aoeieatly  i 
sided  in  this  vicinity. 

A  curious  physiological  dreumstance,  relative  t<»  the  i 
ii»  that  the  vrater  wheels,  if  formed  of  wood,  are  soon  deitro^e 
or  rendered  unfit  for  use.  This  cupenditure  of  thnber  i* 
great  from  this  cause,  that  a  wheel j  made  of  flea«on<Ml  6ak»  \ 
upon  a  moderate  calculation  virould  in  most  rivuletA  hftTe  I 
thirty  years,  li  frequently  unfit  for  use  in  twelve.  Thow  i 
of  red^deal,  or  pine,  stand  sound  the  longest,  by  mettis  nf  I 
resinous  quality  of  that  species  of  wood,  whi<:h  resists  lor  t 
time  the  assailing  powers.  These  depredators  were  found  %o 
animalcula,  the  eruc»,  or  caterpillars  of  ftorae  species  of  fl| 
whether  of  the  Ephemeral,  or  Pbryaneons  tribes,  hma  noi  1 
s^ertained  by  our  entomologists.  When  they  arrive  at 
age  of  pupse,  or  chrysalides,  they  are  nearly  of  the  same  le 
asinthe  embryo  state.  They  are  produced  from  eggs,  previo 
deposited  by  the  parent  insect,  in  a  species  of  moss*  called  1 
hmntsns,  hypnum  riparium;  and  when  metamorphosed 
flies,  they  take  wing  instantly,  and  quit  their  aqueous  elc 
In  the  form  of  larvs  is  the  sftate  they  commit  the  grealeat  ii 
predation.  During  a  still  day  they  may  be  observed, 
their  appearance,  which  is  ceremoniously  announced  by  »  bub 
ble  on  the  water;  this  bursts,  and  the  insect  takes  Ihe  oifi 
generally  skims  the  surface  of  the  water  before  it  dares  attempt 
to  soar  in  an  ethereal  element,  or  take  possession  of  its  new  ha- 
bitat ton. 

In  consequence  of  this,  an  attempt  was  made,  by  the  advict 

of  Mr  Tart,  a  civil  engineer,  to  try  the  red-deal,  well  primid 

and  paid,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  with  a  mixltire,  cognpo^ 

•  of  tar,  pitchi  and  raddle ;  but  this  was  fotmd  not  to  answer  th« 

'purpose:  and  then,  under   the  direction  of  a  superior  wad* 

M-Ucels  of  ca*it  iron  were  substituted. 


of  hs  uokiiiliMiy^  tiid'V«kig«8'<if  t  hoaie  belonging  to  the 
ibH^|ik«9  jGnMpiftr^  land  n  >eatr&»  <!(iice  the  key  t6  thii  {>art  of  the 
coiiiilry^    ••: '  '•*■  • 

Wtth«Mp<Mt6<ohroaicalKirdtor,^lhe'abbey  the 

precedence;  thoagh  amidst  the  diacordent^ntons  of  aothon^ 
wtx>  favre  wHttfen  on  the  sohjeci,  it  is  difficnh  to  gire  a  decided 
•pinien.*  rYfllnippeairty  howtrfer,  that  a  moDastic  e^tablishitient 
had  bsna  mnblhhed  here  about  titfe  latter  end  of  the  eTerenth^ 
or  begtnlMlg^'tlie  tfrellHi  century.  Tanner,  followbg  the 
anthdriof  ^  Ongdale,  f  says;  that  it  Was  fomided  by  Sanolph, 
earl^f  OiwUM*,  A.  D.  1131,  end  that  it  was  probably  the  first 
hovse  of  fite  CimercHm  order,  or  tiemadines,  in  this  portion  ct 
the  isUfnd*  •Baring  the  perpetoal  straggles  between  the  English^ 
anii  iIm  Welsh »  it  was  at  tiroes  in  the  hands  of  each  respecti? e 
party;^aHdtlwBi«nks,  not  being  partial,  or  very  violent  in  their 
pelitieal  oilHhiet>  eontriTed,  by  management,  to  keep  well  fbr  a 
time^  with^etb  Parties.  Henty  the  second,  king  of  England, 
confiAnedAeir  original 'granto,  and  added  farther  immonities; 
and  Mewtlyn  ap  Jotweith,  prinee  of  Wales,  was  eqoally  a  pro- 
lectbr*and*b«ileiaetor.  The  conduct  of  the  English  monarch 
led  ftottie  biMorhkns  into  the  error,  that  he  was  the  original 
Jbmider,  %  and  he  might  have  t^eloanded  the  monastery,  or  re^ 
edified,  and  're^kiir^  the  bnilding ;  for  it  probably,  standing 
neair totiM liSa9tl^;mfi%red some  dilapidations,  while  that  fortress 
waste^filM  to  the  ground  by  the  forces  of  Owen  Gwynnedd. 
The  inhabitants  were  likely  at  the  same  time  changed,  for 
Afterwards  theiabb^y  appears  to  have  been  ander  English  pro* 
tectiom  Dorihg  the  preparattotis  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  first  ffor- the  redaction  of  Wales,  two  mandates  were  is^ 
sded  for  that  ptn*pose,  on  the  required  condition,  that  the  monks 

8A9  h^ld 
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held  no  conferencf  J  nor  kept  any  connection  wMi  Webll  re*/ 
beh.  They  scero  to  have  been  obec]ieut,and  politically  atucbi 
theinselvcfi  to  the  strongest  sick.  Records  in  ibt;  lower  ( 
amang  other  lists  of  royal  summonSi  writJi  for  calling  tbe  i 
of  Batiingwt;rk  to  parlitinient*  Usuetl  in  the  9^,  94llita 
and  M\h  of  Edward  the  firsL 

From  the  present  remains*  a  very  imperfect  idea  only  ei 
be  obtained  of  the  extent,  or  appearance  of  the  buildingv  in  Lh« 
origin;il  state.    The  architecture  is  of  a  mixed  kiml,  cuniprifl 
the  divers  styles*  respectively  prevalent  in  diOerent  •§#•»  \ 
portions  partake  of  what   is  termed  Saxon,  comprising 
walls  with  circular  arches*  and  short  pillars,     Otberi 
what  h;ii»bn|«  been  improperly  denominated  Gaihic,th€  itindoil 
confti^titig  of  nnrrow  sfips^  one,   two,   or  more   together« 
sharply  pointed.    The  conventual  church  is  only  tmeeallliel 
half*buried  foundations.     The  reft*ctory  is  the  mosl  mtke  | 
tion  left,  x^liich   has  a  rece^  with  superincumbent    circul 
arches,  w^here  formerly  the  well  supplied   sideboard    used' 
hsive  lia  stand.    The  columns,  or  supporters  of  ihes#  arc  fa 
almost  imique.     They  are  formetl  of  rounded  stones.  ] 
each  other  in  sacli  a  manner,  as  to  assume  the  appeftraoet  I 
cheesifs^  piled  in  a  ware-room.    Over  Ihe  refedory  mm  < 
dormitory.     The  half  timbered   building*   that  in*  • 
frame  with  bricks  laid   bctweeu  the  crofts  beams*  dd}oimilgl 
abbey,  Mr,  Oxa^  t'onjt;clurct>  to  have  been  the  grati&ry* 
annual   revenues   at  the   dmolution  Bugdale  Hates   u  13 

Veniges  of  a  cattle  are  yet  Ti&ible  in  the  frafmenti 
foundations  of  a  wall*  at  a  small  distance  fr^cn  ^^  iU»bey«  i 
the  (uargin  of  Wat\s  dyke.     The  founder  ii  Md*  Mi   thm 
rhority  of  Lord  Ly  ttelton  in  hi^  bi.'itory  of  U«fti^'  tbe  i 
have  been  an  earl  of  Chester*    But  in  tbe  Itfifr  of  St.  Wei^ 
written  by  Brad^haw,  it  is  saidj  that  Richard  ua  his  rvttira  < 
of  Norntandy,  where  he  had  been  educated^  bogan  his  rr)| 
with  an  act  of  piety.     He  attempted  in   1119  a  pilfriange  I 
the  well  of  St*  Wenefrede;  but,  either  in  going*  o<r  rrtta 
was  suddenly  surprised^    and  attacked  by  tlk«  V^tbb  | 
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ftbfiged  to  take  shelter  in  Basingw  erk  abbey*  IlaTing  on  the 
emergency  applied  to  Su  Wenefrede  for  advice  and  assistance 
the  saint  taking  hrs  difljcntt  and  distressing  case  into  serious  con- 
templation, and  putting  his  talisman  to  work#  raised  up  aqoati* 
tity  of  sands  between  this,  nnd  the  c>pposite  coast;  which  ena- 
bled his  constable  of  Chester  with  his  armed  bands,  to  march 
i»Ter  the  estuary  to  his  relief;  and  from  that  circu  instance,  the 
shoal  stiU  retains  the  appellation  of  the  C€mitahte  tands.  It  was 
demoUsKed  by  the  Welsh  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  by 
Henry  the  second  re-edifiedi  more  strongly  fortified^  and  man- 
ned with  a  powerful  garrison,  shortly  after  his  narrow  escapa 
_>  from  the  ambuscade  at  Coed  £uloe« 

The  same  Monarch,  profiting  by  past  experience^  (eft  another 
^ipecies  of  fencible  forcei;  for  he  establUeed  here  a  house  of 
itnigkiw  Ttmplartt^ik  military  order  introduced  ioio  England  dur- 
kjngthe  preceding  I  eign. 

Some  portion  of  the  offices,  attached  to  the  buildings  are 
^ilill  remaining;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  much 
|i»f  the  principal  part  of  the  edifice  was  sitanding,  having  been 
^fitted  up,  as  a  dwelling  house,  by  a  gentleman  in  the  vicinity* 
The  chapel  belonging  to  this  foundation,  is  a  spacious  and 
kli»ndiome  stractiire;  the  windowt  loffy  and  shnr ply  pointed; 
^andthe  pilasters,  which  in  fhe  interinr  rise  between  then^  are 
light  and  elegant  « i  *\^*i 

3  A  3  fiA43iu# 
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*  It  i»  no  me&n  obflcrTHtion  in  tiiitofy,  m&de  by  Mathf'w  Pahs  thut  ilui 

^fvtigio  Uic  order,  Bt  fuit,  consisted  ofniiie  iclfclccted  pcr^ont,  who  admitted 

i  into  tbeir  tocietyt   lill  Hugo  de  Fagaaii,  widi   five  of  ihr  brf  thr«nt  rU 

^Icuded  m  couucH,  lield  at  Iroyes  in  Champgne,  to  petition  for  limjc;  wlikb 

^Wiog  grmntcd,  they  soon  rapidly  increased   in  tiombers,  and  quickly  ac* 

|aired.  and  alto  accumulatea  weafth.     By  the   initttutM  drawn  np  hy  Bcr* 

Lftard,  abbot  of  Cl>tirvauz,  thcic  koigbti  w<re  Appoixaed  lo  luU  and  ty.  a»  k 

rii  bniiK»urok»ly  termc*!^  for  they  we«  aJtowcd  oolj  ooe  hurfe  between  two, 

[Bill  bcfoft  tbc  order  waa  luppreiied^  they  occupied  nine  thousand  houiei,  %\' 

rviilar  to  thit;  pot>^essed  in  different  parti  of  Chriitcndotiir  nineteen  thousand 

ara,  and  obtained  so  much  indutnce  and  power,  at  to  e*cile  tb«  jenloiiiy 

af  Kingt  ami  Emperoff ;  to  that  pope  Clement  the  fifths  alariurd  for  tii*  own 

■^aaffty^  ai  well  aa  im/igatad  b;  otheri«  ditcroiined  tobr^aa  Lba  tpeli    hjr  dit- 
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Bacillt  Hail*  a  good  old  mansion,  formerly  a  seat  ^  Fa 
Panioitt  Esq*  standi  on  a  slope  amidst  hanging  woods,  near  \ 
township  of  BagUU*    The  houie  came  to  the  Pantons  by  ( 
grandfather  of  the  prtisent  po&sefisor>  marrying  a  daughter, 
sole  beirpJ4S  of  Edward   GriiTiihSf  E^q*    ThU  had»  (pr  gcoer 
tiom,  been  in  the  possession  of  the  GriHiths* 

A  curious  instance  ia  recorded  of  a  marriage  with  a  Udy< 
this  famitvt  at  the  tim#  the  performance  of  matrimonial  riu 
were  prohibited  the  ecclesiastical  fanctignaries»  and  placed  i 
the  handfl  of  the  civil  power,  during  the  interregnum^  in 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

"  Know  all  n^en,  that  uport  the  eleventh  day  of  Feb  mar 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  J 
fire,  Richard  Gri^ih,  aonne  and  heirc  applintof  John  Griffith] 
late  of  Bagitlt^  ia  the  county  of  Flinty  €si]<  deceaaed^  and  Mar%] 
tha  Pennant,  the  daiighier  of  Edward  Pennant,  c^ij.  of  Bag«ll|J 
aforesaid^  came  before  me,   Ralph  Hughes^  esq*  one  of  the  joi-J 
tices  of  peace  in  the  county  of  Flint,  and  desired  lo  be  joyn 
together  tn  matrimony,  and  being  sulTiciently  satisfied^  that4 
said  intended  marriage  was  ptiblished  on  three  several 
dayea^at  the  time  of  morning  exercise,  within  the  parisii  chnrckj 
of  Holywell^  within  which  parish  the  said  parties  reside, 
tliat  noe  pston  gayncsayed  or  ptended  any  cause  why  the  \ 
parties  might  not  be  joyned  togeaiher  in  matiifnonie*  both 
them  being  of  full  age  and  discretion^  and  the  parenta  of  both  J 
parties  consenting  thereunto  ;  and  after  both  parties  had  pro- 1 
liounced  before  me  in  the  presence  of  divers  credible  witoes^eiivJ 
tfie  words  of  solemnization  mentioned  in  an  act  of  parliament,  ib- 
tituled^  an  act  of  touching  marriages^  and  dated   the  xxiiiii^  ^ 
day  of  August^  1653i  I  did  pronounce  and  declare  Ihe  said 
Richard  Griffith  and  Martha  Pennant  to  be  lawful  husband  aadj 
wife.     In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  i 
sale,  the  day  and  yeare  first  above  written,  1655* 

Ra.  Huges,  (L.  S,J 
Witnesses  hereunto, 

"  Thomas  GriOSth, 
**  Roger  Jones, 
•  John  Mostyn. 


'  fLlR'FSItm* 


MasTTK  HAL^r^a  tctk  of  Sir  Thomas  Afcwfjm,  exS 
ricty  of  fcaturen,  highJy  deserving  of  aetcmion;  both  tW  the 
atttic|dity  ef  nom^  portions  of  the  build mg,  and  the  contentK  of 
its  in  tenor. 

The  house  is  approached  by  a  magnificent  gateway,  caUrd 
Bortli-iiifiwr,  erected  at  the  termination  of  a  venenible  avenue 
of  ibresi  trees ;  which  leads  to  une  vcstibyle  of  the  mansion  ^ 
an  edifice  bmlt  at  different  times,  and  that  Ifuniixhes  curious 
itpecimeas  of  domestic  architecture.  It  5tandiS  In  a  small, 
bm  beitttifut  park,  well  clothed  with  wood;  particularly 
with  noble  oaks  and  spreading  beeches,  which  vigorously  flt)U» 
rish,  although  growing  within  half  a  mile  of  an  arm  of  the  sea* 

From  a  i^iew  of  the  mansion^  as  it  appeared  in  1684^  given 
from  a  drawing  by  a  Mr*  Thomas  Dinely,  it  seemt,  that  it  had 
originaUy  consisted  of  a  square  tower,  probably  embatllcil> 
but  snbsequently  oovered  with  a  dome ;  a  large  hall,  for  the 
display  at'  baronical  hospitality  ;  and  a  lesser  one«  as  a  sympo- 
sium for  domestics^  with  a  small  chape),  now  converted  into  a 
dormitory. 

The  time  of  erecting  the  original  part  of  the  house  cannot  be 
traced*  It  is  supposed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  sixth, 
but  the  additions  and  alterations  have  so  changed  the  face  of 
tbuigs,  ms  nearly  to  obliterate  the  original  character.  The  haiiw 
is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building;  and  from  being  much 
lUie  the  magniticent  one  at  Bolton^  lu  Bowland,  Yorkshire,  the 
roost  ancient  house  perhaps  in  the  kingdom,  favours  the  tupposi-c 
tion  of  higher  date  than  the  assigned  antiquity.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  dads,  or  elevated  portion  of  floor  at  the  upper  end, 
where  the  high  table  was  placed,  at  which  sat«  the  lord  and 
his  friends  :  while  long  side  tables,  running  lengthwise,  accom- 
modated the  inferior  guests.  The  roof  is  exceedingly  lofty > 
and  crossed  with  stout  beams  of  very  great  bearing.  The  top, 
or  apper  one  was  the  subject  of  a  toast,  whenever  a  health 
was  proposed  to  the  master  of  the  house;  '  Jachrdy  n&n  braty 
iy/  was  the  jovial  expression  at  the  board*  The  large  tire 
place  which  has  a  nia^isy  chimney  piece,  is  decorated  with  the 
^nbla^oed  arms  of  the  family,  with  its  nnmeroas  alliances :  and 
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the  waIU  ir«  fnmuhed  In  a  style,  suitable  to  the  gldoray 
dear  of  the  time  ;  swords^  piktn,  guns,  and  other  ancient  mili- 
tary weapons;  warlike  furniture^  such  as  helmela,  br<iiil 
plates^  coats-of-mail«  B&c.  together  with  spoils  of  falconry^  mod 
the  chase. 

At  the  end  of  a  galtery  is  a  large  room,  called  king  Hemy'f 
chamber,  and  which  is  memorable  for  an  event,  that  tends  lo 
elucidate  a  dark  portion  of  English  histoi^y*  U  is  worthy  of 
remark*  that  none  of  our  historiographers  profess  to  account  for 
that  period,  when  by  the  influence  of  the  bou^e  of  York«  the 
heir  of  the  Lancastrian  tine  wan  compelled,  to  leave  his  retire- 
mcnt  in  Bretagny,  and  seek  refuge  in  another  country.  That 
asylum  appears,  from  unequivocal  testimony,  to  have  been 
Wales.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  Henry  ear)  of  Richmond,  af* 
ter  that  time  passed  incognito^  from  place  to  place^  to  conciliate 
the  aOections  and  interest  of  the  Welsh;  who  espoused  bis  cause 
on  account  of  his  Cambrian  extraction  :  he  being  the  graodsoB 
or  Owen  Tudor.  Numerous  contemporaneous  bards  record  ac- 
tions of  this  part  of  his  life  in  emblematic  language  i  describing 
the  hero^  who  was  to  restore  the  empire  lo  Britons^  under  the 
allegorical  terms  of  the  eagle  and  the  Hon,  While  Henry  was 
at  Mostyn,  a  party,  attached  to  the  cause  of  Richard  the  third, 
attempted  by  force,  to  apprehend  him,  just  as  he  was  akliiig 
down  to  dtnoer:  but  with  a  promptitude^  which  ever  accompanies 
men,  possessed  of  great  presence  of  mind,  he  leaped  oal  of 
a  back  window,  and  made  his  escape  through  a  passage^  to  the 
present  day  called  the  King's. 

In  the  year  I&H,  a  con  .side  rable  addition  was  made  to  the 
house,  by  its  then  owner.  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  knt*     Thts»  form- 
ing  part  of  the  present  ^nt,  comprises  a  large  dining 
drawing  room  above,  with  a  large  bow- window  in tring 
each,  and  six  bed  chambers. 

Numeroa.s  paintings  decorate    the  differeiit  roofos»    among 
these  are  various  portraits :  some  of  wliich«  done  by  eisun^iit 
niastcns^  tend  to  illustrate  both  by  the  dress,  and  attiliKlo,  tho*' 
Hatter y  of  those  who  depicted,  and   the  vanity  of  tboso  wko 
sate  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  likenesses  takesi^    Ool  «# 
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ll\cse  may  be  noticed^  two,  finHy  e?cectited  by  Mjrtcns ;  who 
after  having  been  painter,  or  as  he  is  tfrmed,;j/cfurer,  to  king 
Charles  the  firsts  left  England,  and  returned  to  bit  natire  place, 
the  Hague.  This  step  he  took  from  a  piqoe  at  an  imagined  in- 
tuit, by  the  royal  favour  being  conferred  on  hii  riTal  Vandyck, 
They  arc  representative  of  Sir  Rogef-  Moayn,  knt.,  who  gar- 
risoned his  hoose  in  fiTour  of  royalty,  and  bis  bJy,  Thf 
knight  h  dres^ted  in  black*  his  bead  covered  with  a  close  cap, 
turned  op  with  Flanders  lace ;  a  large  ruiF  round  hti  neck ;  and 
breeches  of  oncommon  size,  with  pointed  girdles  round  the 
waistband  and  kiiee  bunds ;  his  boot??  of  white  leather,  with 
turn  down  tops,  and  finished  in  the  sume  finical  manner  as  the 
cap;  golden  spurs;  his  right  band  resting  on  a  stick,  and  htf 
lefl  on  a  table,  covered  with  iignred  cloth,  on  which  is  placed 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  a  crown  of  most  immoderate  tizt 
The  lady's  neck  is  also  ornamented  with  a  single  elevated  rulF: 
and  she  is  c kid  in  a  long  gown  with  a  tash,  as  a  zone,  placed 
up  to  her  armpits;  like  the  no-waisted  fair  of  more  modem 
times :  and  though  she  appears  to  have  been  a  Teiy  large  sised 
woman ;  yet  the  painter  has  contrived  to  give  a  sort  of  f legaot 
escHity  to  the  embonpoint* 

A  kit-cat  portrait  of  Sir  Roger,  the  6rst  baronet,  is  still  more 
ridiculoQily  absurd.  St*  Catharine  with  her  wheel,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vineit  is  a  very  fine  pictorat  and  another  by  one  of  the  Basia- 
noij  the  subject,  of  the  siipper  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  at 
Bmmaus,  would  havebeen  an  eseellent  piece,  if  ithad  not  been 
dtvfigured  by  the  back  ground,  being  overcharged  with  pots, 
kettlest  and  other  curinary  ntensth. 

A  collection  of  antique  statues^  bosta,  bron2es,  and  other 
artides,  are  illustrative  of  the  arts  among  the  ancients.  Some 
of  the  ^m  are  peculiarly  f)ne.  One  of  the  elder  Brutui,  re- 
present!  the  patriot  in  the  act  of  diiplaying  bts  love  to  his 
couniryj  rising  superior  to  private  interest,  and  personal  safety  ; 
whtle  in  dignified  eloquence  he  was  consigning  to  the  lictors 
for  punishment,  the  two  imperiat  enemies  of  Rome.  Two  fi- 
garesof  amale  and  female  foon,  the  latter  having  the  flam- 
on  the  head,  though  mwch  out  of  proportion,  are  well 
9  executed 
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execnted  iQ  Alabaster.    Amoog  the  bronzes  ih  a' 
^  flitiSLSifig  figure  of  Isi^  pursuing  the  infant  Oru5  ;  otUecA  are  oCj 
la,  \^$fk  4^Ucate  natttre»  though  admired  by  »mat€urs  for  tbcif 
E^yLmuetry  and  elegance  of  design*     A  fipeculuoj,  or  meiaUt^l 
miici)c  rttaiiu  a   polish  to  the  pre^ieiit   timej  that    tfxbibiu  f  1 
^^rfsLC^  equal  lo  the  reflector  of  a  modern  ul«sci»pe*    Exclmfel 
■^f  namjerous  cufiq&itaeS|  that  form  a  vaki^ble  pritate  miuefuiif  1 
^bert;  is  ike  cake  of  copper,  bearing  a  Roman  stamp    ilbcuvtrred  , 
^|t  Caejrt^en  in  Caernarvonbhire;  the  golden  torquei*   a   baJgt  , 
i^i  princely  diatncuou«  found  at  Harlech  in  MenonctJishirc|j 
[^d  the  julvcr  harp^  which  ^he  family  had  the  rights  grtuitcd  bf 
^royalty*   of  conferring  on  any    haid^  or  ounstreL  which  ar«  | 
i|ivefiat  a  certain  degree  of  excellence  ia  the^r  resp€cii¥e  pr»f 
^lessions.     ,  ,  •    ,      i-  i  -  \ 

The  Ubrar^,  though  not  a  niagniEoent  room  Uipleudidly  for* 
InisbedjuConuinin^j^^  .fioG  collectioa  of  manuscripts,   niaay  efj 
(ihem  richly  itluminated ;  with  the  mo$t  valuable  editions  ofl 
f  printed  books,  in  almost  every  department  of  u«efi»i   and  pa- 1 
^  ^te  literature ;  and  the  worthy  baronet  has  another  fine  col* 
ilection«  rich   in  manuscript^  4p<^Qient^  respecting  Wales,  alJ 
[lis  seat  of  Gloddaeth  m  the  county  of  C^mariTDn.     In  thi»' 
I  library  is  also  an  ex(;ellent  specimen  of  pencil  drawing  m  black 
I  lead  on  veilnm^  execu^dby  a  celebrated  engraver  of  kis  tiioe» 
well  kfiowu  for  hm  "  Oxouift  Depicta/'  and  other  still  roone 
laore  yaluabie  works,  David  Loggau*     The  ftubject  is  the  cruci- 

py,  The  expr^ouof  the  agoi>y  Jji  ^  countenaiM:e  efl 
tthe  dying  Savioi^^,  i&  most  pathetically  displayed;  and  the  [ 
I  whole  is  finished  in  the  most  accurate  stile  o$  niiiiialtiire   paiatp  j 
jiing*    It  was  hung  up   in  the  veslibulei  or  s^pproa^rli  lo  ibe 
f  chapet,  by  the  desire  of  the  lady  of  the  second  baronet  of  thil 
k^mily,  who  w^s  of  the  Bipmaa  catholic  per»ua&ion,  with  4 
lYiew  to  exeite  her  devotioo*    Ttie  drawing  was  m^Q  &oia  s 

\  f'Mniing  by  Pcier  Paul  Ruheni.   .,      < 

Numerous  collieries  in  the  vicinity  of  Moityn*  willi  their 
^concomitant  strata,  exhibit  very  curK  >ii>ena.     Near  the 

tiore  the  dills  assume  a  very  singular  appearance*  One,  for  a 
^CQasiderable  extent,  looks  like  the  lava,  or  »eBii-vitrcfiad  maii^ 
^i  t  that 
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that  has  been  discliarged  froni  some  borsibg  ▼olrano ;  and  iti 
composiuoQ  has  beey  by  some  ctiineialopsU  considered  a!i  ideiv* 
tically  the  same  with  the  fossii  subdiauce,  found  somelimea  upoii 
the  surface  of  the  ground^  or  a  little  below,  near  the  eruptiTo 
mountains  of  Vesuvius  ur  Etiia;  denominated  in  It^y  puzs<H 
lano,  and  by  90Die  Enj^lish  v^riters  tt{fa.  The  strata  in  kou% 
certainly  assume  a  very  diflcreni  appearance  from  iho  conti* 
nuation  iowards,  and  the  adjacent  sides.  The  rock  evidently 
from  some  cause  or  other  is  changed  both  in  disposition  and  co* 
tour;  foril  'm  porous,  and  yet  e?(tjreine1y  hard:  and  the  ge-» 
neral  complexion,  a  commixture  of  red  and  black. 

To  those  systematic  gentlemen,  who  call  in  every  adventi- 
tiioua  circunistancej  tu  support  a  favourite  hypothesis,  this  clilT 
must  be  highly  interesting ;  as  it  does  afford  some  plausible 
instance  toward  the  establiifhment  of  the  Huttonian  theory,  re- 
specting the  formation  of  the  globe.  But  they  should  recollectt 
if  they  had  been  previously  informed  from  experience^  that 
tufa  has  never  been  hitherto  found  in  regular  veinSi  nor  strata  of 
coal  in  this  country.  It  is  formed,  and  forming  in  a  thousand 
places  of  Great  Britain ;  although  th«  remotest  symptom  was 
never  yet  discovered,  that  any  volcano  had  emitted  in  this  island 
its  liquid  fire*.  Tufa  may  be  often  found  at  the  foot,  or  at* 
tached  to  the  side  of  a  rock;  and  not  ynfrequently  the  leim 
an'l  hollowsare  tilled  up  vvith  such  kind  of  matter ;  as  is  the  case 
m  the  present  uifitancCr  In  part  of  the  clitT  composed  of  conimoa 
sand'Stone  and  ahale,  is  a  cave,  or  fissure,  that  contained  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  pyritical  matter,  which  spontuneoosly, 
took  fi/e^  and  by  the  force  of  the  phlogiston  it  contained,  con- 
tinued burning  for  some  considerable  time ;  and  doubtless  oc- 
casioned  the  extraordinary  phenoroenonf* 

Another,  though  not  confined  to  this  part  of  the  country  pcculw 
arly,  may  be  mentioned  as  elucidatory  of  a  subject^not  generally 

understood. 

*  S«e  Williams's  Natartl  Mitt,  of  th<  minerftJ  kiogdotn,  vol  11.  p.  596. 

I  Adei4ilc?4  accouiu  of  a  umilftr  clrcumiunce,  thiU  tiHpppncd  ai  Char- 
moaiK  way  be  found  m  Cbenucal  Esift^t  by  Biftiiop  WaUcin.  VuL  L 
p.  Iti7, 


Qtiderstooii-  Thh  u  the  <ft:stTtiettti*  ttfitor  of  minet  In  mn  a^nd 
thtf>€.  Tb«  workmen  sav  there  are  two  i3n\f-bt€ome  guesH* 
irbicb  they  denoniiitatettie  wuJFtfcaiijsg  znd  the_jfr^  damp.  The* 
•recoiled  by  a  wrherofappArent  abiUiy  and  credality  combio- 
ed| '  dsmonef  trnctilerttT/  ll^eir  orifiiit  howTrer,  appears  to  be 
derived  from  dHlercnt  Cdu?it;s,  ihan  those  to  which  beings  of  thit 
deicription  owe  iheir  exUtence^  '^The  former  in  the  ^b^pe  of  i 
mephklcTapotjr  composed  of  carbonic  acid  prss,  produces  in- 
stania neons  death;  and  ohtn  occasioiis  rery  great  disa^^ter^  wbci 
the  proper  precaution*  that  of  trying^  whether  a  fight  will  c^fi- 
linue  burning  in  the  shaft,  or  lerelj  has  not  been  taken  by  thf 
workfneiij  prior  to  entrance  on  their  concern*  The  latter  it  of 
mn  tnflatnmable  nature,  consisting  of  hydrogen  gas.  This  cot- 
lectji  in  remote  parts  ^f  nimes,  where  there  Is  not  a  sufBuent 
current  of  other  air  to  di^ip^te  it.  When  this  rapour  is  con- 
densed by  a  small  admixture  of  almospheiie,  or  common  air. 
tn  the  recesses  nf  the  mincj  though  several  h  mid  red  yardi 
from  the  bottom  of  t lit?  shaft;  if  moch  exposed  to  i  lighted 
torth  Of  candle*,  it  enkitidlea,  and  i^  discharged  fmtn  \^  am* 
fined  c&Tenit  orfissnre  with  a  tond  esc  plosion.  Tike  that  of  ig- 
nited giin-powder»  and  with  a  power  frequently  superior  to  it; 
for  it  frequently  kills  all  the  persons  within  the  sphere  of  its  is- 
floence ;  or  scorches  them  in  so  dreadful  a  manner^  as  to  oc- 
casion life  to  linger  in  excruciating  pain,  that  soon  tonninates  in 
death*  In  some  cases  it  has  been  known  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  it»  in  making  its  way  to  the  shaft ;  and  to  rush  forth  with 
fioch  violence  and  acccumulated  force  as  to  carry  lar  up  a  Ter* 
tical  opening,  tools,  &c.  &c,  nith  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
coneern. 

A  most  tremendous  instance  of  this  enemy^s  ravages*  wfaidi 
if  opposed  in  time,  might  be  trampled  into  atomsj  and  instantly 

aanibihited/ 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  fire  itrnck  out  by  any  tilicionf  suhtfancc,  cither 
frotniteel,  or  iron  p^rritcs.  will  nut  enkindle  this  vapoar:  hi  eoateqocnceof 
whieh,ioi»e  ttinert  prefer  working  by  sparks,  rat>ed  by  asleel  mut^  SfMialkif 
cti  yyiltteesui  niitter ;  •where  itifoold  be  dsiigeioM  Ss  i 
of  light. 
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rniihibtetl,  happeneil  in  the  year  167^,  io  a  coal  work  iitar 

kt!i  village*     The  tbltowio^  account  ia  given  of  it  in  the  Phi* 

Oiiuphicu)  Taiii>aif:tioiia : 

The  clamp  hud  bten  perceived  for  some  time  before,  re* 

tfinbting  fiery  blades^  dartitig  and  croitsmg  each  other  from 
boih  sides  of  the  pit  The  luual  metiiods  were  taken  to  free 
ihe  pit  from  ttiis  evil.  After  a  cesfialioii  of  work  for  three  day  s» 
the  steward  thinkiug  to  fetch  a  compass  about  from  the  eye  of 
the  pit  that  came  from  the  day»  aiid  to  bring  wind  by  a  secure 

[|9iray  along  with  him,  that,  if  it  burit  again,  it  might  be  done 
without  the  danger  of  men's  lives*  went  down^Hnd  took  two  mea 
bloug  with  hiiUj  which  served  his  turn  for  this  purpose.  He 
was  no  sooner  down«  but  the  rest  of  she  workmen  that  had 
wrought  there^  disdaining  to  he  left  behind  in  such  a  time  of 
danger^  hastened  down  after  them  ;  and  one  of  them  more  in* 
discreet  than  the  rest«  went  headlong  with  hii  candle  over  the 
eye  of  the  damp  pit,  at  which  the  damp  immediately  catcbed^ 
and  flew  to  and  fro  over  all  the  hoi  laws  of  the  work,  with  a 
great  wind  and  a  cotitinual  Bre;  and  at  tl  went,  keeping  a 
mighty  great  r  OUT  in  g  noi.se  on  all  sides< 
'*  The  men^  at  first  appearance  of  it,  had  most  of  them  fallen 
apon  their  faces,  and  hid  themsetFes  as  well  aji  they  could,  in 
the  loose  slack,  or  small  coal,  and  under  the  shelter  of  posts; 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  damp  returning  out  of  the  hollows,  and 
drawing  toward  the  eye  of  the  pit,  it  came  up  with  incredible 
force:  the  wind  and  the  hre  tore  most  of  their  clothes  oft*  their 
backs,  and  singed  what  was  left,  burning  their  hair,  faces  and 
hands;  che  bla^t  falling  so  sharp  on  their  skin^  as  if  they  had 
been  whlpt  with  cordi.  Some  thai  had  lea^it  4 belter,  were  car* 
ried  fifteen  or  sixteen  yards  from  tbeir  first  station,  and  beatea 
against  the  roof  of  the  coal,  and  sides  of  the  post,  and  lay  af- 
terwards a  good  while  seoitekss ;  to  thai  it  was  long  before  tkey 
HqM  hear  or  find  one  another.  As  it  drew  up  to  the  dny  pit^ 
it  caught  one. of  the  mta  along  with  it,  that  was  next  to  the 
eye ;  and  up  it  comes  with  such  a  terrible  crack,  not  onlike 
but  morrsbfili,  than  a  cannon,  that  w^afi  heard  fifteen  miles  off 
,wiiJi  the  wind ;  and  such  a  pillar  of  smoke*  as  darkened  all  the 

sky 
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fliry  over-head  for  m  good  while.  Tbe  brow  of  the  bill  mbtsw^ 
the  pit  was  eighteen  yards  high,  and  on  it  grew  trees  of  foor- 
teen  or  Etteen  yards  long ;  yet  the  man's  body>  and  oUier  ^ 
things  from  the  pit,  were  seen  above  the  tojpg  of  tbe  higbest  ' 
trees  at  least  one  hundred  yards.  On  this  pit  Mood  a  har«e*«ii- 
gine  of  substanttat  timber,  and  strong  iron  work ;  on  which  lay 
a  trunk,  or  barrel,  for  winding  the  rope  up  and  down,  of  abov^ 
1000  pounds  weight;  it  was  then  in  motion,  one  backet  going 
down,  and  the  other  coming  up,  full  of  water.  This  tmnk 
was  fastened  to  that  frame  wiih  locks  and  bolts  of  iron  ;  vet  it 
was  thrown  op,  and  carried  a  good  way  from  the  pit,  and  pieces 
of  it,  tliough  bound  with  iron  hoops  and  strong  nails,  blown  iiH 
to  the  woods  about:  so  likewise  were  the  bucket*;  and  the 
ends  of  the  rope,  afier  the  buckets  w«re  blown  front  the  id, 
stood  awhile  upri|rht  in  the  air  like  pikes,  and  then  came  lei* 
surety  driKUng  dov>th  The  whole  frame  of  the  engine  was  stir^ 
red  and  moved  out  of  its  place  i  and  those  men's  clothes,  capt> 
and  hats  that  escaped,  were  afterwards  found  shattered  to  |>ieee% 
and  thrown  amongst  the  woods  a  great  way  from  the  pit/'       V^| 

Another  mt^ancholy  instance  happened  recently  in  the  same^^ 
works.  On  the  6th  of  April  1807,  there  was  a  dreadful  recur- 
rence of  the  same  calamity  in  Mostyn  colliery,  by  which  twen* 
ty -eight  persons  were  either  instantaneously  destroyed,  or  died 
in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  die  eollamed  gas ;  a  warning, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  suthci^iit  to  arou!?e  the  attention  of 
the  ovcr-fookers,  and  rendered  the  workmen  more  cautious : 
but,  alas!  on  the  lOih  or  March,  1809,  notwithstanding  the  ac* 
cumulation  of  the  fatal  damp  had  been  evident  tor  several  days« 
an  explosion  again  took  place,  and  occasioned  the  death  of 
twenty-two  others.  Thus,  in  iht*  short  period  of  two  years,  br 
the  culpable  negligence  of  some,  the  rashness  and  blmd  belief 
in  predestin;ition  of  others,  Efiy  industrious  coUiers  ha?e  been 
deprived  of  their  existence,  twenty-six  women  rendered  wi- 
dows, and  sixty-six  young  children  ^therless. 

The  efiects  of  the  fiery  vapour  upon  the  human  body,  were 
precisely  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Mostyn:  but  it  did 
cot  appear  in.  othtr, respects  to  have  acted  with  equal  Tioleoce, 

nor 
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DOT  wft*  the  report  of  the  explosion^  though  considerable,  b^ard 
at  any  (iistance.  It  may  be  remarket!,  th*t  ttie  pits  in  ^Kich 
the  hydrogen  ga«  occumnlates  so  freqotntly,  are  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sc^,  and  not  remote  from  the  "  burti^  rock^*^ 
described  in  the  preceding  pages*  Some  of  the  adjftcent  strata 
rontain  pyritM. 

On  an  eieration  called  MoRtyn  mountain^  is  a  singular  mo* 
nument  denominated  Macn  Ackwynfan^  or  the  stone  of  laments* 
tion*  The  form  is  that  of  an  anciertt  obelisk  in  the  early  agett 
of  Christianity.  The  height  is  twelve  feet,  two  feel  four 
inches  wide  at  the  base,  lei  into  another  flat  sione^  ai  a  plinth^ 
or  pedestalf  near  fife  feet  st^aare,  and  the  thickness  of  the  shall 
19  about  one  foot.  The  sculpture  consists  of  various,  and  el<^- 
gant  work  in  alto  relievo.  The  circular  head  has  on  one  flide# 
the  representation  of  a  Grecian  crosA ;  and  lower  down^  another 
like  that  of  St  Andrew's  ;  under  which  is  a  figure,  in  pufis  na* 
turaltbus»  with  a  ipear  or  javelin  in  his  hand,  depicted  in  the, 
act  of  brandishing  it  against  a  foe  :  the  intermediate  spa^sare 
filled  with  divers  kinds  of  fretwork>  such  ba  is  netn  on  many 
very  ancient  columns  in  this  island.  The  opposite  side  isal^ 
decorated  with  numerous  engrailed  circumgyrations. 

With  respect  to  the  timej  when  such  monuments  were 
erected,  there  has  been  among  antiquaries  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Dr^  Plot,  describing  some  remaining  in  Stailbrdshire 
similar  to  tbis^  conceives  they  were  erected  by  the  Danes ;  be* 
cause,  one  not  much  unlike  stands  near  Bcan-castle  in  Cumber- 
land, inscribed  with  Runtc  characters,  which  is  presumed  to  have 
been  a  funeral  monument.  There  arc,  however,  no  marks  of 
Scandinavian  literature^  nor  art,  on  this,  nor  yet  the  vestiges  of 
a  date.  The  learned  author  of  the  additions  to  Camden,  Gibson, 
confe&Kes,  he  was  unable  to  ascertain,  either  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, or  to  what  nation  it  should  be  ascribed*  Some  from  tbe  nu- 
merous surrounding  tumuli,  have  supposed  it  a  memorial  of  the 
dead,  who  having  been  slain  in  battle,  were  here  interred  :  but 
this  ancient  mode  of  lepuHure  was  of  a  more  early  date«  than 
the  elegant  sculpture  on  such  a  desert ptjon  of  monuments  will 
admit,  as  a  proofs  drawn  from  s^nchroniBm.     I^w  eyideut  from 
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the  crou^,  as  emblematic  of  Chmliaaity,  it  could  not  be  ap9» 
ganrelique;  and  from  the  design,  evidently  set  up«  anterior 
to  the  reign  oi  gross  superstition  ;  othcrv^ise  the  sculptor  wouM 
have  interlarded  his  work,  with  some  allusive  representatjoe  t^ 
legepdary  story. 

The  Qftine  points  out  the  intended  purpose  of  its  erectioii^  or 
its  subsequent  use.  Near  StalTord  forinef  ly  stood  a  saunUBwat 
of  a  similar  description^  called  the  weeping  ctqss^  an  appctb* 
tioii  aaalogoos  to  the  Maen  achwyofan ;  which  were  pillars 
denominated,  because  petitioning  complaints  for  pardon  of 
,  we  re  preferred^  and  penance  performed  before  such  coj 
columns  ;  on  which  occasions  tbe  ceremony  uiitaUy  concluded 
with  '  lame ntui ions  and  weeping/  as  professed  signs  of  real 
pentance,  or  sincere  contrition* 

The  townships  called  Trer  Abbot,  was  so  denominated  U 
living  been  a  country  villa,  belonging  to  the  presiding  goter^ 
nors  of  Basingwerk  monastery.  It  afterwards  became  the  prt* 
fate  gropprty  of  a  family  by  the  name  of  Dariea;  and  hcit 
was  bom  that  extraordinary  character, 

MiL&s  Davies.  The  bent  of  his  mind>  wa^  for  poetry 
like  most  poetical  geniuses,  be  wan  the  companion  and  f otsfj 
of  imagination ;  but  Davie$  yielded  rather  too  much  to  the 
dess  of  song,  and  became  a  modt  eccentric  character, 
time  in  which  he  flouristhed  was  the  commeucemeut  of  tiK 
eighteenth  century,  and  about  the  year  l«i(i  he  published  a 
work  entitletl  "  Athena^  Britannica^/'  In  three  volumes.  Aao* 
ther  pertbrmance*  which  he  considered  the  one*  on  which  Im 
ought  to  rest  liis  fauie^  was  a  poem  on  Sl  David's  davt  writiea 
in  Latin:  this  he  whimsiically  calls,  "Martin  Calendo**  sivt 
latnles  Cambro*Britunnic£e.*'  In  this  poem,  if  poem  ix  may  bt 
termed^  eulogy  seem^  to  have  run  wild,  or  gone  astray  rather 
fiolently. 


Hohcft^  acqae  Mnititl,  BuckUy^  Faugkap^  et 
Trtimr^  et  Httnmt  r,  cuuique  S*itfithtiry 
SlradtitiQue,  C^tturai/,  KmySj    ,imuiU 


JMiMfvoriby  6fl  IltilifMt  nepii 

Id  tht  t^iBcent  (Hurts  are  a  tariety  of  works  which  bavo  their 
operations  fiAcilitated  by  soYeral  small  streams  ol  water»  and 
are  economically  condocted,  by  means  of  the  pleiltifiil  supply 
of  coals^  obtained  from  pits  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoods 
and  the  oonsequent  cheapness  of  this  necessary  feeL 

WniTiroaD  Tillage  is  remarksble  tor  atrtni  aaperstitioaa 
rites»  or  as  some  may  term  them,  devottonal  cnstomsy  or  sacred 
dnties.  That  memento  to  the  liTing,  called  thtpaidng  beO,  b 
regolarly  soonded  on  the  intimated  departure  of  a  sonl  from  ita 
earthly  tenement;  and  (reqnently  a  peal  is  mng  after  the  bin 
rial,  as  though  the  relatires,  like  the  ancient  Scythiani,  re- 
joiced at  the  escape  the  person  had  made  out  of  a  wieked  and 
▼exatioA  state. 

Ofierings  to  the  minister  at  funerals,  as  is  the  case  of  many 
other  parishes  in  the  principality,  still  continue  ta  be  mad(^ 
BeU'Com,  is  rather  a  singular  custom.  It  is:a  perquisite  of  of» 
fice  demanded  by  the  clerks  of  this,  and  some  other  places* 
•  In  the  church  are  sereral  monuments,  cofnniemorali^  of 
difbrent  branches  of  the  Mostyn  &mily,  and  other  persons  ot 
di^nctiaii :  but  little  can  here  be  gleaned,  that  will  tend  to 
confbr  honour  on  genius,  fame  on  sculpture,  or  elucidaie  epi^ 
graphical  science.  The  following  quaint  lines  on  a  grafe^tone 
i»  the  chnrchoj^d,  are  equally  ludicrous,  as  they  are  lacmnci 

'*  Vitacadoca  rale. 
Vita  pcrrenit  ave  I*' 

On  the  hill  called  Garreg  is  a  circular  tower  with  an  open- 
#Dr1red  parapet,  which  is  conjectured,  and  from  -the  sbap4. 
#ith  probability,  to  hare  been  a  Roman  pharoi,  or  light-house, 
fbretiabling  nsrngators  to  conduct  their  Tcssels  along  the  diffl* 
«ult  channel  of  the  Seteia  portus. 

DbWkftis,  die  sect  of  Dtwid  Ptmmi,  &^.  is'a  goMI  n»niiion 
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in  the  form  of  a  Soman  ^,  with  ibe  wingt  gabled,  Crttcted  kt 
the  year  l637.  It  is  placed  in  a  low  aeqnesterttd  aitmtioa  ;  and 
well  sheltered  by  the  surroonding  finely  wooded  grouiMii. 
Many  and  tasteful  improrements  were  made  by  the  lale  owner, 
who  with  skilful  management  in  the  arrangement  of  the  gar> 
dens,  and  plantations,  produced  the  effect  of  mnch  greater  ex- 
tent in  appearance,  than  it  actually  possessess.  Sereral  oaks  of 
great  age  measure  prodigious  in  the  girt;  particularly  the 
fitiry  oak,  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  a  poor  cottager 
having  a  peevish  child,  supposed  it  could  not  be  of  her  cwn 
quiet  breed ;  but  must  have  been  changed  by  the  iyiwjfd  i^, 
or  lUry  family.  For  the  purpose  of  the  right  one  being  re- 
stored, therefore,  she  e'xposed  the  imagined  changeling  in  Hi 
cradle  fbr  a  night,  under  this  tree ;  and  finding  the  infant  quiet 
ia  the  morning,  she  took  it  home  perfectly  satisfied  the  denred 
interchange  had  taken  place,  and  her  own  ofllspring  been  re- 
stored. To  this  superstitious  credulity  Spenser  beantifbUy  al- 
ludes in  his  Fairie  Queen,  '       *       ' 

"  And  her  bate  elfin  breed  (here  (br  thee  1%^, 
Sach  men  do  changelings  call,  so  chang'd  bj  fairies  theft. 

**  It  has  a  hall,  which  I  prefer  to  the  rural  impropriety  of  a 
paltry  vestibule ;  a  library  thirty  feet  by  eighteen;  a  parkmr 
capable  of  containing  tuore  guests  than  I  ever  wish  to  tee  at  a 
time,  septem  convivium ;  novem  conviciuml  and  a  smoaking 
room  most  antiquely  furnitlied  with  ancient  earrings^  and  the 
horas  of  all  the  European  beasts  of  chase.  This  room  is  now 
f)uitc  out  of  use,  as  to  its  original  purpose.  Abore  stairs  is  a 
good  drawing  room,  in  times  of  old,  called  the  dining^rooOt 
and  a  tea-room,  the  sum  of  all  that  are  really  wanted.— 'I 
have  Cowley's  wish  realized,  a  small  house  aod  large  gardea! 
The  library  is  tilled  by  a  numerr^us  collection  of  books*  prin- 
cipally of  history,  natural  history  and  classics.  My  own  la^ 
burs  might  fill  an  ordinary  book  room.— Among  my  own  !•* 
hours,  I  value  myself  on  my  MS.  Tolumet  of  THB  OUT* 
LINES  OF  TH£  OLOB^  in  nzii  TolaBie%  fblic^  onwMch 


nncoifiaoo  expcpict  baa  b%m  bentowad^  in  onmaamki  tnd  itto- 


Iq  the  different  rooms  are  numeroas  pictureib  principeUy  t 
tilting  of  aul^ects  in  natural  hlHory,  and  fiuBily  portraita. 
Among  the  former,  the  representations  of  the  torrid*  tMaperata» 
and  frigid  zones,  illustrated  by  thie  peculiar  beasts,  and  birds 
natives  of  each,  with  the  concomitant  scenery,  done  by  Pum* 
PaiUou,  are  masterly  performances.  Among  the  portraits  it 
one  of  Charlu  the  First  by  Vandyck,  who  has  ridicnloosly  re* 
presented  the  king  in  a  slashed  and  laced  scarlet  jacket.  Ano^ 
ther  opposite  is  that  of  Charles,  great  grandson  of  that  unfi>r- 
tunate  mpnarch :  a  picture,  whidu  from  political  circumstanceiu 
bad  frequently  changed  possessors;  when  at  lengdi  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Pennant :  who  obsenres* "  though  the  period  of 
Jacobinism  was  orer,  yet  I  remember  the  time  in  which.  I 
might  ha?e  been  struck  out  of  the  commission,  (of  the  peace) 
for  having  in  my  possession,  even  the  Mkadnw  of  disaffection/' 

The  public  are  indebted  to  the  late  literary  possessor  of  this 
place,  for  many  documents  illustrative  of  ancient  costume^ 
and  substantial  history*  One  instance,  which  he  gives  of  an 
ancestor  of  the  Pennant  family  is,  that '  of  William  Pbmnant, 
second  son  of  Hugh  Pennant  of  Byehton;  who  prior  to  hi^mak* 
ing  a  rural  retreat,  had  been  many  years  occupied  as  a  goldsmith 
and  jeweller;  for  the  benefit  of  which  business  he  resided  at  th« 
Qneen*s  head  in  Smithfield :  and  by  the  insignia  attached  to 
the  house,  in  addition  to  the  common  sign,  and  some  bequests 
he  made  to  persons  employed  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  ther» 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  he  had  procured  the  patronage  of  royalty. 
He  also  remembered  his  relatives  before  his  death,  by  va* 
rious  donations,  which  at  this  time  will  probably  appear,  almoil 
in&ntile.  He  left  much  property  to  his  native  parish,  and  So 
bis  relations  and  friends,  besides  some  small  bequests  in  money« 
"the  following  items  appear  in  his  wilL 
r  **  William  Pennant  also  remembered  several  of  his  friends  by 
legacies,  at  this  time  appearing  to  us  very  singular.  •  Besides 
MM  small  legacies  in  money,  he  bequeathed  tbe  following  arti* 
4BfaB— "^  ^toob  Ifivf  Md  Vcgaeatb  oato^air  WaUiaa  ForteaoQt,kt. 
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on*  chaine  of  foW  and  pearte,  weighing  about  12  ouncea  and 
.1  quarter ;  one  billament  of  gold  and  pearle,  being  19  pieces ; 
a  round  taU  of  silver*  with  a  cover  thereto,  weighing  fifteen 
uunced,  and  Bomewbat  more;  six  white  silver  spoons;  ooc 
feulher  bed,  boliter,  two  pillows,  two  blanket*,  one  blue  fugg, 
ateastemof  aat^en  figured,  russet  and  black,  and  vatlance  to 
the  tame  ;  five  curtains  of  iaftety  sarsenet,  one  char,  and  a 
•tool  with  a  back  of  satten  russet ;  ten  black,  and  six  stools 
covered  with  black  wrought  velvet  j  and  also  a  great  chest  co- 
vered with  black  leather,  with  an  in -lock  on  it,  and  al!  thingi 
in  it  (excepting  certain  plate  therein)  hereafter  bequeathed. 
Item,  I  give  ami  bequeath  unto  — -  Fortcscue,  the  daughter  of 
thts  said  William  Foitescue,  kt.and  god>daugbter  to  my  late  wife 
Ellinor,  her  aunt,  one  bason  and  ewer  of  silver,  all  gilt^  weigh- 
ing 56  ounces,  or  thereabouts  ;  one  dozen  of  silver  spoons  gilt. 
Weighing  29  ounces,  or  thereabouts;  one  silver  pot  hooped, 
weighing  twenty  ounces  and  upwards;  with  arms  on  the  side 
thereof;  a  belt  salt  without  a  cover,  partly  gilt,  weighing 
6  ounces,  or  thereabouts.  All  which  particulars  are  in  the  said 
black  chest.  Ami  I  will  that  the  same  shall  presently  after  my 
decease  be  delivered  to  the  §fatd  William  Foriescue,  kt.  for  him 
to  ke€^  safety  in  irust  and  confidence,  to  and  for  the  use  of 

— — " ,  untill  she   happen    to  be   married,  or  untill  sbt 

shall  attain  to  the  af^e  of  21  years,  and  then  to  be  delivered 
unto  her;  and  that  if  the  said  —^  .— ^^  happen  to  die  be- 
fore she  be  married,  or  attain  to  the  age  of  91  years,  then  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  said  legacy  to  her  bequeathed  to  Roger 
Fortescue,  her  brother,  to  b«  delivered  to  him  at  his  age  of  21 
years,  and  untill  that  time  to  remain  in  trust  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  William  Fortescue,  his  imcle.  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath 
uuto  uiy  loving  and  kind  friend,  Mr.  Randall  WooUcy,  mer- 
chant tayi[>r,  one  ounce  of  fine  gold  to  make  him  a  ring.  Item, 
I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  loving  friend  Mr.  John  Barker, 
living  at  Mr.  Robt.  Holland's  house,  the  like  quantity  oi  fine 
gold  to  make  him  a  ring.  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
loving  friend  Mr.  Richd.  Locksmith,  clerk  to  Mr.  Attorney 
OeDeral*  one  ounce  of  fine  gold  to  make  him  a  ring.    Item,  V 
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gi?^  •md  bcqneaUa  id  ny  loring  coasm  Mr.  John  Llokle» 
bencher  of  tiw  Inner  TenpU,  34  buttons  of  goW«  to  my  coo«i 
sin  Wm.  IJokle>  bU  brother^  51.  of  money.    Item*  I  gire  end 
bequeath  to  my  honorable  and  late  master,  the  said  John  For- 
tescue,  kttt  one  of  his  Highness'  most  honorable  privy  eouncel, 
in  token  of  the  remembrance  of  hia  love  and  kindness  towards 
me,  20i  in  money,  to  buy  him  a  piece  of  velvet  for  a  gown« 
Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  friend  the  under-named, 
for  the  love  and  kindness  that  hath  passed  between  us  on  this 
earth,   as  followeth  :  that  is  to  say ;  to  Sir  Robt.  Bannister, 
knt.  clerk  companion  of  his  majesty's  household>  one  ounce 
of.  fine  goldj  of  3/.  to  make  him  a  ring.    To  Thomas  Merry, 
chief  clerk  of  his  majesty's  kitchen,  one  ounce  of  the  like  gold, 
to  make  him  a  ring  and  to  John  Crane,  one  other  of  the 
clerks  of  the  kitchen,  the  like  quantity  of  gold.     Item,  to  Mr. 
I«ewis  Owen,  serjeant  of  the  larder,  the  like  quaolity  of  gold. 
Item«  to  Lewis  Rogers,  the  prince's  servant,  half  an  ounce  of 
like  gold  to  make  him  a  ring.  Item,  to  John  Panton,  servant  to 
ihe  right  honorable  the  lord  chancellor  of  England*  one  ounce 
of  fine  gold  of  the  like  value.     Item,  to  John  Price,  one  of 
the  porters  in  the  spiritual  court  in  London,  tl>e  like  quantity  of 
fine  gold.    Item,  to  John  Legate,  of  Hornchurch,  in  J^ex, 
esq.  one  ounce   of  fine   gold.    Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to 
my  loving  friend,  Walter  Meredith,  5L  in  money,  and  also  a 
cloak  of  fine   black  clothe  with  some  lace  about,  and  lined 
through  with  russet  taffety/     This  will  is  dated  May  4,  IW4  ; 
the  codicil  two  years  after,  and  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  left  sole 
executor. 

A  very  fine  family  picture,  a  copy  from  Vandyck,  by  a  self- 
taught  artist,  well  grouped  in  good  perspective,  represents. Da-  * 
vid  Pennant,  Margaret  his  wife,  and  Piers  their  eldest  son. 

David  Pennant  was  sheriff  of  the  county  in  the  year  1643, 
when  it  was  a  custom,  of  time  immemorial,  for  the  persons 
holding  that  high  and  greatly  responsible  office,  to  be  assisted 
in  defraying  the  expences  attendant  on  its  execution,  by  the 
Toluntary  contributions  o(  the  neighbQurlMMid.  The  following 
.         *  3  B  3  statement 
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Btatemeni  will  fonn  a  kindof  ocntrast  to  the  pride  and  tplcnder 
diq>laycd  by  penom  holdiDg  such  situitionf  at  dieprewiitday*' 

1649.  A  note  of  what  presents  were  sent  againit  the  eeaiiope/ 
I)aTid  Pennant,  sheriffi 
My  Lady  Mostyn,  9  muttont,  a  gallon  of  «cke  aadSL 
Mr.  Griffith  of  Cayrwis,  3  sugar  loa& 
Mr.  Roger  Parry,  H. 
Mr.  Robert  Pennant,  I/. 
Mr.  Conway,  of  Nant,  1/. 
Mr.  Matthew,  a  sugar  loaf. 
Mr.  Vamghan,  S  gallons  of  sacke. 

Mr.  Ralph  Hughes,  a  mutton,  six  rabbett^  a  dosen  pigeoHL 
Mr.  John  Jones,  a  iugar  loafe; 
Mr.  Da?id  Jones,  a  sugar  loafe. 
Mr.  Raphell  Davis,  a  veale. 
Mr.  Hugh  Pennant,  of  Dooning,  a  mutton* 
Mr.  William  Mostyn  of  Bagillt,  halle  a  veale  and  a  pigg. 
'  Nichlas  George,  3  capons. 
Edward  ap  Thomas,  a  veale,  a  ptgg>  a  quart  of  liony. 
William  Parry  Wynn,  a  mutton. 
Margaret  Price,  of  Brinford,  a  mutton. 
Thomas  ap  Robert  ap  Hugh,  2  capons  and  a  pigg. 
John  ab  William  John,  halfe  a  veale,  and  a  qt.  hony* 
Edward  Ethel,  a  qr.  veale,  and  a  pigg,  6  qt.  claret. 
John  Thomas  Evans,  a  qr.  of  veale. 
Julius  Seasar,  a  qr.  veale,  and  a  qr.  porke. 
Thomas  ab  Ellis,  a  mutton. 
Pyers  Williams,  2  capons  and  a  qt.  of  hony. 
William  Ethel,  a  sugar  loafe. 
John  Price,  of  Calcote,  2  hoopes  of  oats. 
Robert  Lloyd,  a  sugar  loafe. 

Thomas  Lloyd,  of  Mertyn,  a  qr.  veale,  a  qr.  lambe, 
Petter  Hughes,  2  capons* 

Thomas  Parry,  of  Mays  guin,  2  capons,  and  a  pigg. 
John  ap  Robert  Shamber  wen,  halfe  a  veale. 
Thomas  John  Cooke,  half  a  mutton. 

Barbm 
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Barbara  Pftrry>  half  a  lambe. 

The  deputie  Sheri^  9  turkies,  and  a  pottle  of  sackt. 

John  Price,  of  Pentre>  a  qr.  veale,  a  pigg. 

Robert  Lloyd,  of  Taveme  y  GeniK>g,  halfe  a  lambe. 

John  Homfirey,  a  veale. 

Mrs.  Kyffin,  a  qr.  reale,  a  greate  cake. 

Mr.  Roger  Holland,  4  hoops  of  wheat. 

Andrew  Ellis,  a  goose,  a  qr.  vekle. 

Margaret  Ach  Pyers,  3  dozen  cakes. 

Thomas  ap  Thomas,  a  flitch  of  bacon,  6qt.  claret,  a  qr.  veale. 

Ellen  Poolkes,  «  qr.  yeale. 

John  ap  John,  halfe  a  lambe,  a  qr.  of  mutton. 

John  Conway,  a  qr.  yeale,  a  pigg. 

Anne  Simon,  a  qrt  of  Sacke. 

Fouike,  the  joyner,  a  pigg. 

David,  the  weaver,  a  pigg. 

Ellin  Lorrance,  3  henns. 

Thomas  John  ap  Ric.  a  qr.  porke,  4  eggs. 

Ales  Owen,  3  henns,  3  piggs,  6  chickins,  30  eggs. 

Mar.  John  Robert,  3  hens,  a  pigg>  three  chi. 

Edward  John  ap  Robert,  3  henns,  a  qr.  porke,  a  pigg. 

John  ap  Rhy  therch,  60  eggs^ 

Hugh  Barker,  a  qr.  of  porke^ 

John  ap  John  ap  Robert,  3  capons. 

Hugh  ap  Thomas  ap  Harry,  3  capons. 

Howel  of  humorous  epistolary  memory  in  his  work,  en- 
titled *'  Epistolae  Ho-Eliana,'*  relates  a  wonderful  story  of  one 
John  Pennant  of  Bvchton,  who  exhibited  a  most  singular  phc- 
aomenon  in  physiology,  a  serpent  in  a  man's  heart.  It  forms 
the  subject  of  his  forty  third  letter,  and  is  aptly  addressed  to 
ihat  organ  of  credulity,  sir  Kenelm  Digby,  knt. 

'  It  was  my  fortune,'  says  the  solemn  historian,  '  to  be  in  a 
late  communication,  where  a  gentleman  spoke  of  a  hideous 
thing  that  happened  in  High  Holborn,  how  one  John  Pennant, 
a  young  man  of  31,  being  dissected  after  his  death,  there  was 
M  kind  of  serpent,  with  divers  tails,  found  in  the  left  yentritle 
^f  his  hearty  which  you  know  is  the  most  defended  part,  being 

^  B  4  ibricr 
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ittM !  -  naumi* 

•    ■' .    "  '  •  "*    ■  ^ 

ttjfJBt  Ifclffhf .^1^  the  rights  and  is  ibe  cell  which  holds  thw 

I   pVMl  and  4i||i|  ill^^rm^  ILquor^  the  anerial  blood   and  ihe 

:  v|ld  %||ite    The  serp^pifc  was  It  seems  threa  ye^rs  mgendrug, 

;iir  ao  |d|q(.tNm  \^  ffm^  bimsblf  indispoftca  in  the  br«ait; 

nd  it  wuobaerred  thai  ^is  eye,  in  the  inberim,  gnnr  mom 

sharp  and  Betj,  like  the  ^^e  of  «  cuck,  which  b  ne^c  ih«  §et* 

fieye  in  radneis:  ao  that  the  aymptam  of  hU  iQward  db* 

light  hare  been  told  by  certaia  exterior  ray  a  aod  i^ 

^'-^aatmea. 

.    Gai  pwywa  na  tnm  public  calamitieil    Cor  ser^eniiiK 

nionaten  have  been  often  iU  favored  presages.    I  rem^inb^i 

in  the  Roman  stbry^  to  hafe  r^aid  how^  wheo  &&ake^  or  aerpmu 

were  foond  near  the  aiatnes  of  ibeir  gods,  al  da«  time,  ikboai 

Jupiter's  neckf  another  time  about  Minerva'^  ibigh,  iheru  fol- 

-  Ipwed  bUKxiyciTil  wva  after  it.' 

This  portentoos  story  irgiven  most  scientifically  by  Br.  Ed* 

'  May«  in  a  thin  qoarto  pamphlet  of  forty  page^.    The  tuN 

will  infimn  the  reader  of  his  ?arious  otJier  tttlos,  which 

;stna|f^0fqW|qkery, 
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Printed  bj  George.  Miller,  MDCXXXIX. 

Tlie  epistle  dedicatory  is  to  the  renowned  peera  of  this 

longdom*  Edward  earle  of  Dorset^  the  book  itfelf  toair  The- 
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odore  Maiborne,  knight.  In  that  be  lays  before  him  the  won- 
derful case.  He  tells  us  that  be  was  sent  on  October  7th,  IG']?, 
by  lady  Herrist  wife  to  sir  Francis  Hcrris,  knight,  to  dissect  her 
nephew  John  Pennant,  who  had  deceased  tbu  night  before,  to 
know  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  doctor  brought  with  him 
Master  Jacob  Ueydon,  surgeon,  to  assist  in  the  enquiry.  Mr. 
Heydon  made  incision  into  the  left  vfiitricle  of  the  hearty 
which  was  full  of  blood.  On  thorough  examination^  the  num- 
ster  was  discovered,  the  head  of  which  was  so  like  to  that  of  a 
serpent,  that  lady  Herris  shivered  to  see  it.  To  judge  by  the 
prints,  all  the  upper  part  of  it  was  cylindrical,  towards  the 
lower  part  bifurcated,  and  each  fork  divided  into  tive  long  and 
slender  fibuillae.  I  leave  to  the  reader  the  peru^^al  of  the  rest 
of  Dr.  May's  most  curious  disquisiliim. 

Thomas  Pennant  Esq.  was  a  literary  character  of  no  mean 
talents,  and  of  indefatigable  industry.  It  appears  from  the 
account  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  b)'  himself,  that  he  was 
born  not  at  '  Bychton,'  but  at  Downing.  **  To  prevent  all 
disputes  about  the  time  and  place  of  my  birth,  be  it  known, 
that  I  was  born  on  June  14th,  I7!2(i,  old  style,  in  the  room  now 
called  the  yellow  room ;  that  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Clayton,  of 
Shrewsbury  ushered  me  into  the  world  ^." 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  David  Pennant,  lie  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  estate,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  a  rich 
mine  of  lead  ore,  having  been  discovered  upon  it,  he  was  en- 
abled by  the  means  of  the  eniuluments  arising  from  the  con- 
cern, not  only  to  make  considerable  improvements  on  his 
estate;  but  also  to  pursue  the  objects  nio^t  agreeable  to  his 
natural  genius  and  the  tenor  of  his  mind.  When  he  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  an  incidental  circumstance  directed  the 
bias  of  his  genius  to  natural  history  ;  in  which,  he  auerwards 
became  a  great  proficient;  furnished  a  most  ample  store  of 
information,  and  leil  maierials  behind  him  tor  others  to  work 
up;  thus  not  only  enabling  them  to  further  superficial  science; 
but  shew  the  mechanism  of  the  orb,  on  which  human  beings 
are  doomed  f^r  a  certain  period  to  exist.    John  Saiusbury  esq. 

the 
•  Pennant's  Hiil  -A  WLitcfwrd  Sto   |». 
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Jn  the  year  1793,  he  says  of  bimself,  though  ray  body  may. 
have  somewhat  abated  of  it&  wonted  vigour,  yet  my  mind  stiU 
retains  powers,  and  it8  longing  after  improvetncnt*  its  wMi  to^J 
see  new  lights  through   the  chinkn  which  time  han  made.— *[ 
Happy  is  the  life,  allusive  to  his  utifuiishcU  work,   *'  Ouiliii««.| 
of  ihe  Globe,"  that  eouM  beguile  its  fleeting  hotirst  witi 
injury  to  any  one  ;  and  with  addition  of  years,  continue  ta  i 
in  ita  pursuits.     But  more   intert^siin^  and  still  more  exal(riii^ 
subjects  must  employ  my  future  span*-"     The  span  of  huakairj 
life  is  but  very  limited  in  dimension,  at  its  utmost  e%tenl»  anj 
every  reflective  mind,  well  knows,  from  experience,  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  project  th»n  to  execute* 

The  toss  of  an  aLUit^ble^  uiid  only  daughter  in  the  year  IT94, 

liad  an  efiect  upon  his  mind,  which  be  never  recovered.     This  | 

prwiuced  morbid  eilrct5.  ii|iou  the  body,  and  a  jmlmonary  cooi^ 

plaint  ended  bis  terrene  career,  at  the  latter  end  €ii  the  ytar  | 

-1798.     He   was  so  much  esteemed  fof   his  dif&reot  writlngH  I 

bat  he  was  admitted  member  of  no  leis  abroad,  and  at  home  of  { 

\iicveH  incorporated  literary  societies  :  luto  several  of  which  ht  j 

l^as  elected  an  honorary  member. 

It  would  be  a  diibcult  ta<%k  accurately  to  appreciate  the  abi^  ' 
l,lities,  the  energies,  and  the  virtues  of  this  valualde  uiember  of] 
f  cociety*    His  talents,  if  not  brilliant*  were  mi^t  y^efuUy  applbtl. 
|Ht»  was  beneiicent  to  a  great  degree,  when  his  fortune 
f  ^omfiared  with  tliiLt  ij(  others,  as  a  magi<4trate  upright  and  jtistfl 
fvithout  losing  sight,  of  the  most  ec|utiable  part  of  ati  tfxectittv^J 
minister  of  the  laws,  humanity.     He  was  the  friend  oimJ  pauon 
'of  learning,  and  learned  men;  and  how  much,  by  science  and 
industry,  he  cotitributed  to  the  literary  fund  in  his  publicatioiis,  ] 
will   be  seen  by  the  list  of  works  contained  la  the  following  j 
note  t* 

DissEaYHJ 

*  Lilpr»rjf  Life. 

i  The  fuJIotving  la  an  eounieratioa  of  hit  different  pubJicAituns.  witL  iLni 

Wli^h  Zoology,  folio  edition. * •- * 

i€^oud  cdiljOD,  two  vuU*  Bfs.  ••p*,*^********,* •«t*****^ 

voLal.1 


Um  duuA  of  fcrtlfiwlposti^  thill  ma  through  thil^  vod  theidM 
joiniag  cooaqr;  b«l  of  iu  eirljr  hinorj  little  has  Uwlnplidt* 
U  WM  kaoira  inder  difihrenl  mipes^  foch  at  JMi  cojpni,  CttMV 

*ttl,iB.  era,  ••••• •••••• • tfdP 

100  addicioii*!  plated  IM.8V0.    • ttm 

Imntb edttioo.  tkree  volt.8vo. ••••••••••, |9T|^ 

*ot, IV*  ctinCftiiiing  wotiha,  &c»    •••••••••••••••  Iftl^' 

S^nopiii  of  Qaadrtipedii  8ro. 1^4 

Hiftnrj  i3f  Qundmpedij  befog  the  tecond  edition  of  the  Sjnoptii  I  ^«g^ 

fwvvots.  4to.i         *..... I 

tliird edition,  two  vols. 410 • •••••..• 

Geottraof  liifii*,  8vo. '^ • •••• 

MiM  geology,  folio.  ••• mm 

fooond edition  4to.    : •••••  J?]H|, 

AfcdcZoology«  two  vols.  4to. •••  17»i^ 

^ppleflMnt  to  4to.   • Ifff 

t«comiedhi&tt,  twoToh.  flo.  •••••••••••• • tf99 

lloartitScatliAd,  in  17fi9,  aviu Ifft* 

»e€Qnd  ediikm, Of o.  •...  .t ••••••••••• ••••••  tft9^ 

ilikd  ediUoo,  *to, •...-••• ••••••••••  Iff^ 

Tour  in  ScolUnd  in  177 1,  forming  voL  iu  4to. •••• •  1774 

%ol.iii.4to.   IWS 

didi  edition,  three  volt.  4to.  •  •  •  • •  •  •  1190 

Tb«r  in  Wafet,  Tol.  i.  4IO.  • itTt 

voLii.4to. • ^^W' 

iec(>nd  edition,  two  voli. 4to.  •••-••••••••  ♦•••%••••••••  IfM 

JoopajAoaiCrherter  to  London,  4to. Ift* 

Aooonat uf  London,  Uo.        •••••••• ..•••••..•••••••  ITW; 

■econd and  third  editions.    • ••••••  17M. 

UtefU7Liie,4to. i^^t 

Hiitorj'ofWhitef6rd«ndHoljwell,4tf.    • VhfS 

Ontlinei  of  the  flobe^  voii.  L  and  ii.  4to. • ITIf 

Miiecll*iiin,  only  30  copiw,  from  »  pfiTftte  preit. 
Hijtor J  of  the  PaCagoniwii,  from  the  Mne  pieni 

PoSTBUMOUt  PuBLlCATIONf, 

putlineioftheGlobe,  ToL  iii.  •iidiT.4to. itol 

ioomej  from  London  to  Dover,  4to.  •••• •....—....••  jSOl 

Joatoej  from  Dover  to  the  Ille«lI^J(|^^i4t^ •••• liOl 


l!fn  ftlNtSRIIlE* 

tht^e  events  rtpidly  oGcdrrmg  between  the  cootftff^fi)^" 

fticB,  Handle  Bluiidevjlk,  e»rl  bf  (!bcster,  wa»  i^uddenly,  and 
unexpectedly  attacked   in  this  fortress,  by  a  body  of  WtU 
Land  with  an  incompetent  force,  for  long  reHistance,  Hy  here  i 
^thc  most  tantalising  distress,  till  he  was  relieved  by  his  lie 
[nxnt  Roger  de  Lacy,  who  with  vast  promptitude  collecting  i 
Itiumber  of  idle  people  of  all  descriptions;  ftjch  as   itfner 
f  jninstrels,  fillers,   tinkers,  panders,  kc.  &c.  by  dint  of  nwn 
[ bers»  put  the  besiegers  to   flight.     The   earl,  grateful  for  ifc 
kind  assistance,  remaneratcd  his  deliverer,  by  appointing  hr 
10  tht'  degrading  office  of,  *   Magisterium  oraniom  per — -  -Ttl 
ct  merctricum  tuLiu«  Cestreshire*/     This  honoorabk- 
^and  clistmgtiisbcd  authority  over  the  motley  crew,  was  itfkBt 
wards,   by  a  son  of  Lacy,  partially  assigned   to  his  ste 
Hugh  Duttrin   his  heirs,  and  assigns,  by  a  modt  curious  deedi 
« worded  as  follows,  viz.  ^  Sciant  prsBsentes  et  futari^  quod  cg%l 
Johannes  constabiilaritis  Cestria:,  dedi  et  concessi,  ec  hue  pr 
senti  mea  charta  conhrmavi  Hugoni  de  Dutton,  el  haeredife 
fois  roagistratum  omnium  Icccatorumti  «t  meretrtram  totiu 
Cestershira?,  sicut  liberius  ilium  magistratom  teneo  de  comhe 
^Ivo  jure  meo,  mihi  et  haeredibns  roei<</'    By  virttjc  of  ihi^ 
legal  instrument,  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Dutton,  in  the  reig 
of  Henry   the  seventh,  when  the  right?*  of  WeUhmen  wen 
allowed,  in  common  with  those  of  others  of  bin  majesty's  lieg 
subjects,  to  exist ;  preferred  their  claim  of  an  annual  paymeil 
ef  Jhurpaice^,  from  every  female  of  Cyprian  celebrity, 

ibi 

t  LeyceMer  14$,  m  quoted  in  Pennant**  Tourt,  where  iliis  nobtemAii  i 
stated  to  liave  Mield  Itisi  t;arldom  from    1  tS^  tu    l^^l^,*     But   R«ndolpti^  a|3 
tUudk  tit  Meukinrt,  larnamcil  BlundAvdkf   ww  created  c«H   of  Che*terp| 
kiid  of  Ricliinund,  in  right  of  his  Miff,   Con»Uticc,  to  whom  h«  mm^m  tkn4 
bu^bfend,  by  king  Ji>hii,  i&th«  year  1209;  and  ia  lOl  the  titir,  fpr  wiutfi 
issue,  the  ritle  became  ciuvct*. 

*  Ittcr^ttar,  itt  the  Uijnhy  of  tlie  middle  ftgesi  wu  »  geaeral  lena,  Appll* 
cable  lo  rtotou9  mid  debauditd  persoiu  of  all  dcftcn  ptiont. 

t  At  ehiN   period  the  h«iriuoiiic  art  bad  beeti  io  fkr  degvsdcd«  tl^  nM^ 
Aire  It  were  camidered  as  Tagmnts,  or  vagalKraidat  d 

*  See  "  £xtiu6i  Peeiafip/'  lad  Beatson's  Political  lodes*  ¥ol  II.  p.  It. 
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the  coiuity  of  Chester;  and  ordered  all  the  minstrels,  exer^^ 
cising  their  profession  within  the  copnty,  to  appear  before 
them,  or  their  stewards,  annually  on  the  festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Neither  were  they  to  appear  with  unfurnished 
hands*  nor  an  empty  purse  :  each  was  to  bring  as  a  douceur,  a 
lance,  four  flaggons  of  wine,  and  pay  fourpence  halfpenny,  * 
for  a  licepce,  granted  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
calling  the  custom,  property.  This  being  annexed  to  certain 
estates  descended  for  centuries;  and  the  anniversary,  when  mo- 
dern minstrels  went  in  procession  to  hear  divine  service  in  Su 
John's  church,  Chester,  was  kept  up  so  late  as  the  year  1758t. 

So  important  did  the  conqueror  of  Wales  consider  this 
stronghold,  that  previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design, 
he  made  it  the  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces  destined  for  that 
purpose.  '  It  was  the  place  d'  armes  and  the  depot  of  provi- 
sions for  the  advancing  division  of  his  army.  An  unsuccessful 
attack  was  made  upon  the  garrison  by  Llewelyn,  with  the 
force^ .brought  up  by  his  brother  David  in  the  year  1281 1  and 
it  soon  after  became  the  state  prison  for. the  latter  prince,  pre** 
vious  to  his  ignominious  end  at  Shrewsbury. 

It  appears  afterwards,  that  it -was  surprised,  and  taken  by  a 
detached  force  under  the  command  of  Ryse  ap  Maelgwyn,  and 
GryflPydd  ap  Meredith  ap  Owen ;  but  they  were  quickly,  for 
want  of  succours,  obliged  to  abandon  the  fortress.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  to  prevent  the  success  of  any  future  attempts  of 
the  Welsh,  Edward  the  first  adopted  every  known  method  to 
render  it  impregnable.  For  this  purpose  he  strengthened  the 
old  works,  and  added  new.  This  monarch  frequently  mad^ 
this  castle  his  residence.  In  the  year  1282  he  issued  orders 
from  this  place  to  the  sherifFs  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  raise, 

3  C  according 

»  Warrington's  Hist,  of  Wules,  Vol.  11.  p.  830. 

t  At  that  period  the  coin  denominated  a  penny,  was.  minted  fiUer ;  and 
for  the  tMke  of  increasing  the  circulaiing  mediam,  volgariy  called  changt, 
this  was  divided,  alias  cut  in  two,  and  tach  part  was  tUco  called  a  huy'pen»^.  . 

I  Blount's  TeoareSf  edit,  of  Beck  with,  SOO. 
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Imccordiiig  to  a  ratio  fixed  for  each,  a  certain  rtHtnb^r  6f  S^tlrXcfi 
\men,  to  &ct  as  ptoneersi  by  cutting  down  the  woods,  forititir^l 
I  foads  ^c.   &c«  in  various  other  ways  making  ]^assagcs  throne 
[>{!ie  obstractive  parts  of  the  country,  for  his  army  to  ad^mce  I 
me  interior;  which  without  these  precantionsj  it  conld  Q04 
[•tlher  with  convenience,  or  safety. 

r  In  1283  he  hetd  a  parliament  at  this  place^  and  htncm 
I  afterwards  promulgated  the  edicts  for  the  regulation  of  hiil 
I  newly  acquired  territory.  And  here  it  was^  the  peace-makinf  J 
I  archbishop  Peckham^  attempted  to  obtain  that  by  duplidtjFVl 
I  which  he  could  not  obtain  by  uprightness  and  truth  ;  for  with  I 
I  khe  usual  spirit  of  diplomacy,  be  in  the  king's  name  addressed 

fconciliatory  memorials  to  Llewelyn,  and  his  brother  the  heir 
rkpparent  to  the  Cambrian  throne,  with  the  view  of  indocing  H 
Lihem  to  resign  the  little  remaining  territory,  and  shadow  of  ^ 
I  royalty,  they  stiM  most  tenaciously  withheld.    The  three  do* 
I  cuments  contain  various  illusive  items*    The  title  of  the  Arail 

runs  thus,  *  These  are  to  be  said  to  the  Prince  before  hk  i 

celL*  The  second.  *  These  foUoH  ing  are  to  be  said  to  ihil 
I  IPrince  in  9ecreL'  The  third*  Thesa  are  to  be  said  to  Davtd»j 
'  brother  to  Llewelyn  in  secret/  T!^  latter  ia  worthy  of  beiof  I 
I  recorded,  as  exhibiting  the  domineering  spirit  cf  ecclealai^call 
I  t»igotry  at  the  time. 

First,  That  if  for  the  honor  of  God  ( Juxtor  debitnm  cr©cii 
'  assumptce)  he  will  go  to  the  holie  land,  he  shall  be  proaided,  tm 

according  to  his  degree,  so  that  he  doo  not  retume,  vulesse  b#l 

be  called  by  the  Icing :  and  we  trost  to  entreat  the  king 

%routde  for  his  child. 

9.  And  these  things  we  t^tl  ourselnes  to  the  \^elsbn]ray  tlotl 
igreHte  deale  greater  peritl  dooth  hang  ouer  them,  tlmi  wt] 

Ibid  them  by  mouth  when  we  were  with  them :  these  ill 
I  Vhich  wee  write  seeme  greeuous,  but  it  is  a  great  deale 

greeuous  to  be  oppressed  with  annea,  and  iioallie  to  be  i 

out,  bicause  eaerie  daie  more  and  more  their  dangei  doocli  ibf 

crease. 


i.  Itcsu 


fiv  E^wud  poliikaUy  twtd,  to  auri  ««l  «i  mi  f 
ttbeSeot^  «t  qm  tuM*  Mt  Ioh  iImh, 

tkk  pun  «f  Um  uhmi,  Bon  wiwiUinf  IVMpi 
are  Mt  IUk  Yolonteers.  end  Uie  czpedient  ktd  ntttrly  fvotti 
Aid  !•  kki;  Ibr  while  be  lay  ia  camp  near  IiiiiUili|a«i^  iba 
ftigtirfi  wad  Welsh  treopa  qoarralied  apoa  «al4««t%  aruM^ 
tnrn  aatiwil  prejvdiicea;  and  atar  iQ«ie  blood  baiag  ipili  bo-^ 
tveea  dw  partiet,  the  latter  marched  off  the  grosad^  and  left 
Ibe  fonner  to  fight  their  own  batUesf. 

DoriBg  the  citiI  war,  in  the  lime  of  Chariot  tho  fintt  Rhy4^ 
dbn  castle  was  occupied  by  the  rojralitti,  but  after  a  thoU 
siege,  the  garrison  surrendered  to  general  Mytlen»  in  Jaly 
1646,  ia  the  month  of  December  lbllowing»  it  was  by  order  of 
the  Fvtianient,  in  the  goTernment  phrase  of  the  day* « iiigkHii 
Ihac  is^isaaatled. 

The  castle  was  built  of  the  red  sand  Hone*  (bund  in  iho 
adjacent  rocks.  The  form  is  nearly  approximating  to  a  tquariii 
and  the  walls  are  flanked  by  six  round  towers;  three  of  which 
ffemain  tolerably  intire.  The  ditch  is  wide  and  deep  |  and  oft 
both  sides  faced  with  stone.  The  steep  ctcarpemeat  towanll 
the  ri?er  was  defended  by  walls,  an  which  wero  eqaart  bM> 

SCS  lioBll 

^  Wsrrisgton't  Hbt  of  Walsi,  Appeadlsg  p.  440, 
t  0thysiple'«AaMlse(jM«adtVe|.U.p4Mr« 


tfofisi  one  of  wtiich  is  still  standing*     The  walb  inclose  an 
area  nearly  of  an  octagonal  shsipe,  round  tvhich  range  clifierent 
apartments.     In  one  of    thesc»  while  the  royal   party  m^er» 
pending  here  their  Christmas,  Eleanor  the   consort  of  king' 
iwardi  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter.     Yet  tradition 
ii   it  was  at  a  pn%'ate  palace   of  the    king's;  and  an  olJ 
house^  still  the  property  of  the  crown,  is  traditionally  suppf»9ed« 
Ito  ha?c  been  the  place  of  the  queen's  accouchoient.     At  t 
aall  distance  from  the  castle  was  a  monastery  o(  Black  friar$» 
Handed  some  time  prior  to  tlie  year  1^68;  for  in  that  year 
inian,  prior  of    the   house,  was  preferred  lo  th«   stsc  of  St 
isapU.    Though   it  frequently  suftrred  by  the  datfhtfkg  con- 
[tests  for  posseijbion  of  the  castle;  ^etit  appears  ta  haTe  «uh> 
i^wstc'd,   till    the    genrml  disjiolutiun  of    religious  houses :  hut 
Its  annual  revenues  arc  not  nientioned^  either  hy  Duptlalr,  or 
Speed  ^- 
ft    Hbyddlan  was  made  a  ft  ce  borough  hy  Edward  the  fint* 
Ffmd  endowed  with  numerous  privileges  and  immunities.     The 
charter,  which  was  granted  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reigfi>  wai 
*gned  at  Flint,  the  8th  day  of  September-     By  virtue  uf 
the  constable  of  the  castle  v  as  to  be  mayor,  and  two  bailiffi^; 
elected  by  the  burgesses,  on  Michaelmas  day»  were  to  appead 
before    him  for  the  adminislring  the   customary  oathi.     Tb# 
corporation  were  allowed  the  power  of  imprisonment  and  tri»i 
in  all  caseSj  not  afi'ecting  the  life,  or  limbs  of  any  persons,     N^J 
jews^were  permitted  to  reside  within  the  town  or  precuncts 
and  the  burgesses  had,  besides,  the  liberty  of  a  forest  and  free 
warren,  a  gild  cum  hansa  et  loth  et  shoth,  sok,  sak,  et  tbeam,^ 
pt  infangentheft,  et  lib.  per  totam  lerram  de  Theolooiis,  les* 
tagio>  rauragio,  Danegeld,  Gaj-witc,  5:c,  &c," 

When  in  a  future  period,  Tyrany  attempted  to  abridge  thrsf 
privileges^  and  lake  from  them  these  immojiities,  Uie  mi-^  oj 
Hhyildian  came  forward  with  the  following  apitited  explaiiii 
tory  renujiistrance. 

"  i>f  Liherlatlbos  Burgensium  de  Rothelan. 


♦  Tanner*!  ^'atitii  M<»ri:i^tre«. 


£x  Q6d«  KLiS,  chart  10  Bibliothec»  Heagwi^ivNu 
:  1.  IdenJEfiirgenses.  clawapt  quod  non  suot  amerciandi  in; 
Caria  Domini  Regis,  pro  aliqua  iran^gressione  in  quam  cecide- 
rint,  altra  XII  denarios.  /  « 

.  2.  Idem  clamant  quod  Uxores  sum  in  eorum  abieutia  defbn- 
dere  possunt  sectas  Domino  Regi  debitas  in  Curia  prsedicta. 

3.  Idem  clamant  quod   possunt  habere  molas  manuales^  &. 
blada  sua  doininica  necessaria  pro  expensis  deiboruni  suartun 
.molend. 

.  4.  Idem,  clamant  quod    possunt  legare     Burg.    Terras   iu: 
Tenementa  sua,  &  Redditus^  &  alia  Servita. 
•  5.   Idem  clamant  quod  locare  possunt  Burg,    sua  quibua? 
cunque  voluerint,  &  ea  eisdem  inuadiare,  &c.  contra  tenoreoi: 
cartarum  Domini  regis  eis  de  Burgagiis  praedictis  factarum,  ia 
quibas  contiiieniur  quod  iidem  Burgenses  in  .eodegi  Burgo.  itk 
Burgagiis  praedictis  ad  efTorciamendum  Villae   &  Castri  Do**: 
mini  Regis  in  Burgo  prsdicto  corporate  facer unt  residenc.  &c*  . 
6.  Idem  clamant  quod  Averia  nee  aliae  districtlones  eorum 
captas  in  namium  non  debent  duci  extra  Villam  de  Rothelap 
infra  claosum  Castri  pro  aliquibus  Amercia  infra  nee  occasi* 
onibtts*/' 

From  this  it  appears  that  hand-mills  for  grinding  the  corn« 
requisite  /or  respective  families,  were  in  general  use  at  the  time 
this  pedtion  was  preferred. 

.  If  the  place  were  of  much  consequence  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  it  might  be  a  legal  question,  respecting  its  chartered 
rights,  that  might  puzzle  the  wisest  barristers:  ifor  as  no  con- 
stable has  been  appointed  since  the  time  of  the  Protectorate, 
no  mayor  could  have  existed,  nor  any  bailifls  regularly  sworn, 
according  to  the  tenour  of  the  grant.  The  burgesses,  however, 
contribute  towards  electinp^  a  representative  in  parliament  for 
Flint;  but  it  has  been  decided,  that  to  be  qualified,  such  per* 
sons  must  be  inhabitants  of  the  place,  or  resident  within,  what 
is  termed  nlfddland  franchise.     The  river  Clwyd  is  navigable 

3  C  3  up 

*  I^ges  Wmllics  Appendix,  p.  518. 
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up  to  this  pliet,  «sd  at  its  moutb  wbere  it  delivers  its  wsters  to 
the  sea^  is  what  is  called  the  Forh  ^t  the  Vorryd  i  where  small 
vessels  lye  to  uke  in  corn^  elmber»  and  other  produce  of  the 
adjacent  part5«  The  tide  Homing  sui&cicn|)y  high  to  the 
bridge  of  two  arches,  baiU  in  15D5,  by  William  Hughes, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph^  so  as  lo  admit  boats  of  sboui  &evM|ty  feoo^ 
bunbcn,  called  Jlolj,  ^y  to  the  qaay. 

Morfa  Rhj/ddlan  will   descend  in  name,  and  celebrity  lo  the 

remotest  posterity.  This  is  an  extensive  marshy  cunsiitting  of  a  red 

argillaceous  soil,  nn  which  in  the  ye^r  7 95*  a  dreadful  battle  vai 

fought,  and  in  the  direful  conflict^  Caradoci  the  brave  leader  of 

the  Britoi^s against  the  Saxons.nnder  Ofia^  king  of  Mercia^noMy 

fell  in  defence  of  his  country.     The  plaintive  air,  a  tune,  said 

to   have  been   composed  at  the  time^  and  on  the    occaato0« 

almost  depicts  the  cruelty  of  the  Tictor;  who  ordered  all  iht 

men  and  clnidren   of  the  opposing  party,  that  becatn«  pTK 

Kuners  of  war  to  be  maj&sacred*     But  the  composiiion  appear* 

to  have  been  of  more  recent  date. 

PKNGWERif,  the  seat  of  sir  Edward  Pryce  Lhj/d,  bvt.  is  t  iMwk  ; 

om«  modern  ftructure^  buiii  by  the  great  uncle  of  the  present 

l^wner.     The   late  possessor,  sir  Edward  Lloyd,  set  an  excrU 

at  example   by  making   extensive  piaotationf*  both  in  hit  | 

pleasure  grauuJs,  and  other   parts  of  the  demesne,  and  sttmi^ 

lated  others  to  beiieBt  society,  by  various  agricultural  improve* 

iMHta.    '  He  finished  his  long  and  useful  life»  May  Mth  I7W/  \ 

BoDOLt^wYooAM  is  a  comfortable  mansion,  which  has 
considerably  enlarged  by  sir  John  WiiUamSt  who  wms 
a  baronet  iii  the  year  1798,  and  the  grounds  have  been  itn^ 
proved,  aud   laid  out  after  the  modern  fashion.     It  was  par« 
chased  from  nn  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Humphrie»#  by] 
the  celt'brated  si  a  Willi  ax  Williams,  speaker  of  the  Cott«j 
m^ms-huu^e  in  the  last  two  short  parliaments  during  Charlei  J 
the  ic'C'jrid'i  time ;  and  who  iiubstf(|ueatly  was  a^  I  sc^lfecitor  1 

geticral  ill  the  fullamiig  ret^ji,  atid  became  a;       ^       a  Welill^ 
judge.     Oij  one  of  his  circuits  he  danced  with  a  daughter  of 
Watkyn  Ky/Tyii  esq*  a  man  posse&sed  of  Tery  large  property 

He 


Urn  $ktm9^  tb9  will  of  Ab  6dr  dppKi  li^  mdct  piop«n)i 
taller  fcthgf» fcr  pbuinipg h» cywatto  gi?e  hn  daugblcr  ia 
marriags  Ik^  tbe  pittitioiier.  '  And  what  liaT«  yoa  V  a»id  thf 
tiMs  crafty  oU  gcntknaa*  WiUiam's  reply  was,  «  |  hatiu  tilt 
a^^ilfH^  and  a  g^wnJ 

**  C«laBtanMilog«b€«ace(Uuit<Baiuatii^lP;" 

He  obtained  the  lady'n  band^  pockatifd  a  large  propeity» 
and  fiMmded  tbe  flooruluiig  hootea  of  Wynoslay,  PaiiLedw« 
and  Bodkwyddao.  lU  appears  to  have  practised  tbe  law* 
with  oonaiderabie  cr^dii,  and  profit,  to  the  close  of  bis  life  io 
the  sixty  sixth  year  of  his  age^  July  10,  io  the  year  1703.  lake 
all  public  characters  he  was  not  beyond  the  Tiew  of  enyy,  nor 
exempt  from  the  mildewing  effects  of  slander.  As  speaker  of 
the  House,  he  had  licenced  the  votes,  which  contained  mattofi 
of  scandal,  relative  to  seyeral  lords  supposed  to  be  implicated 
in  a  conspiracy,  denominated  the  Mfdt  tub  plot.  For  this,  an 
infimnation  was  filed  against  him  in  tbe  King's  Bench,  where 
be  was  found  guilty,  and  fined  ten  thousand  pornids :  eight  of 
which  he  afterwards  paid*.  "  This  was  driven  against  bias 
by  tbe  duke  of  York's  party,  on  purpose  to  cut  off  the 
ihottghta  of  another  Parltament ;  since  it  was  not  to  be  wap- 
posed,  that  any  bouse  of  commons  could  bear  the  punishment  of 
their  speaker,  for  obeying  tbeir  own  orders.  A  cenolafdi  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Highgate  chapel,  and  another  moniw 
stent  with  an  elegant  Latin  inscription  in  the  church  of 
Uansilin  Deubighshiref. 

KiKMAEL  Hall,  was  early  in  ^e  possession  of  the  Hollands, 
wbo,  derived  their  descent  from  John  Holland,  earl  of  Hont^ 
sngdon,  and  duke  of  Exettfr.  Tb^p  heir  to  the  honours  fos- 
ieited  them  by  something,  which  gave  ofience  to  tbe  coort, 

3C4  and 

#  See  D«ngerfield*s  Narrative,  &c. 

f  A  good  eograving  by  W.  Bond,  done  from  a  painting  in  the  tows  hall 
at  Chetter,  of  which  place  he  was  recordei>  accompaai^fl  others,  by  the  same 
artist  m  Torke's  Royal  tribes. 
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vm  hii  demise,  w»s  succeeded  by  GalfrkI  dp  Arthur,  comaraAl| 
€^Im],  from  the  place  of  his  births  Gcqg^ry  qf  M^mmotuk^m 

la  tbe  wars^  which  itere  CArriedoo  tgAin^t  the  W«lih» 
Ihe  princes  of  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasiy,  the  bish«ifai«  wfa 
«ate  El  St.  Asepb  and  BEtigor«  about  the  year  1247,  ivcrr  I 
driTen  froni  their  dioceses ;  and   became  ao  poorj  by  hmw 
their  reTeiiues  tltenated,  as  to  be  obliged  to  accept  voli 
eontributioni  for  their  necessary  sttfosistenref. 

Upon   the  petition  of   Aniaiit    who  succeededj    dbool  ill 
year  1277,  Edward  the  first  sent  a  request  to  the  Pope  at 
for  bis  holines&'s  permission,  to  remove  the  cpiscopat  see  i 
&L  Asaph  to   Rhyddlan;    as  a  place  of    safety,    where 
bishopii  and  the  church   might,  under  shelter  of  its 
cattle,  be  pmtected  from    the  furtou?  attucks  of  ihe  Wa 
forces;  to  whos^  retaliating  vengeance  both   had  loQ^   be 
mosi  alarmingly   exposed.    The   monarch  at   the  same  tin 
made  an  o0er  of  ground,  for  a  new  church;  and  a  t}ie 
marLs  to  defrny  the  cxpencts  of  its  erection t<     But  by 
death  of  the  Pope,  or  for  some  other  cause,  the  design  i 
tratcd;  for  the  metropolitan  exhorted  the  bishop  to  rebuild  111 
cathedral  on  its  former  site. 

Whether  Kenttgern  erected  it  into  what  is  called  a  see,  ©f  i 
•nmed  the  name  of  bishop,  is  not  certain!;  but  AsapH 
ta:niy  did,   being  denominated  in  ancient  writings 
AM^kauU,   and  dying  in  S96,  waa  interred   in   bis  ofwn 
thedral 

For  the  namei  of  succeeding  prt^late^  with  biographica 
tices  of  their  characters,  the  reader  is  referred  to  oiner 
OD  the  subject  ;j|   it  will  not,  howevert  be  Irrelevant    faerej 

remarl^ 

*  CuIIecttnfft  Citriota,  vol,  I.  p,  ■J6f, 

For  inoie  accQuoi  of  t\m  lingulsr  cUftraclff«  us  m  wriltr,  4tc.  toe 
^.  XL  Monttiouthtliitf  *  p.  51» 

f  Hml  bUlU.  Furii. 

I  RjnieTF*»dff*,  fol  IL  p.  45- 

i  Motm  ilnitqiiA,  p.  iflO. 

B  "  GcHlwni  dc  iVMilibu*/'  iiid  Willu**  Cathcdndf,  or  hb  "Hiilesj  »f  I 
lti«  i^burcb  4ttd  diocc^  uf  Si,  A*aj»h*" 
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ftmirt,  thit  on«  bithap  of  9t*  A«ftph,  HuoRtt ,  a  ilticend^l 
Irotti  ide  tribe  of  MMrchudd,  was  a  grett  beiiefAcUkr  both  lo  th« 
plftce  and  «ee.  He  (sr^i^idtd  fram  1 37 J  til)  tiia  death «  whlcti 
fttpf^en^  ^^  1600:  and  by  bis  will,  bequeathed  landfi,  and 
jlltef  r«rimt]69«  for  founding  t  free  grammar  school ,  for  the  in- 
ttractroti  tt  indig^Dt  youth.  He  procured  a  faculty  froni  the 
archbistbop  of  Canterbury,  t^  hold  that  and  other  beneficeai  %b 
the  value  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  in  commendam.  Ttm 
avchdeaa>nry  bafi  sinca  that  nme  been  annexed  to  the  biih^p- 
tick.  *  Bishop  Hu|^«s  held,  in  coniequence  of  the  faculty 
above  mentioned,  sixteen  livings,  seven  vriih  cure.^,  and  nine 
sinecures  at  the  tame  titne  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had  Llysfaen  m 
IMt^  Casttl  Caer  Enion  in  1574,  Cwtnni  in  I574»  Gre^ford  lA 
1577^  Llaudrinio  in  1>77»  Bettws  yn  Rh6s  in  1577,  Meifod  in 
1478,  Llandr»llo  in  Ed«yrnion  in  13»i,  Llanycil  in  1582,  Aber* 
geleinUaS,  Llandrillo  yn  Efts  in  1583,  Llangwm  in  i585| 
Wlutford  in  1587,  Mallwyd  in  1587|  Llanfawr  in  1588«  an4 
Lianrwst  in  1592.  The  amount  of  these  livings  at  thiA 
time  would  be  4000/  per  annum.* 

His  successor  was  the  learned  WittiAM  Mokoaii,  anetntneni 
linguist  and  divine,  who  was  made  biahop  of  LlandaiT  in  the 
year  15d5;  and  in  1601  translated  to  St*  Asaph,  where  heliveA 
but  a  short  period  to  enjoy  his  preferment,  dying  in  1004*  He 
was  the  principal  actor  in  the  translation  of  tht:  Welsh  bible* 
the  editioa  printed  in  15B8;  and  aUo  had  some  hand  in  the  Eng* 
)iah  version,  commonly  called  '  *|ueen  Eliaabeth's  Bible/ 

Da,  Isaac  Barrow,  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  in  which 
he  received  his  education,  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge-  From 
$hU,  by  the  predominancy  of  the  presbyterian  interest,  he 
was  ejected;  and  during  the  rcl>ctlion  suffered  continual  perse- 
cution. At  the  restoration,  he  wa^  made  bishop  of  Sodor,  and 
Man,  tn  which  diocese  he  was  a  great  benefactor;  and  on  hit 
translation  lo  St,  Asaph,  he  carried  with  him  the  same  munifi* 
frem  spirit.     First,  he  repaired  the  cathedral,  then  founded  an 

almshouse 
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almshouse  for  eight  poor  widowrs,  and  performed  numero 
other  works  of  charity  ;  one  of  which  will  ever  redouod  cred 
on  his  name«  the  educating  hb  nephew  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow^ 
greatest  ^mathematician,  and  ablest  divine  of  the  age  io  whic 
he  lived ;  and  whose  celebrity^  as  the  tutor  of  sir  Isaac  Nev 
ton  will  e?er  remain ;  and  whose  worksj  while  solid  reasoniii| 
and  sterling  eloquence  are  esteemed^  will  ever  be  admired  i 
read, 

Dr.  W ilium  BfivcRiDGs  held  this  see  for  some  time  in  ih| 
beginning  of  the   seventeenth  century,  who   from  bin   grea 
piety  wa.s  usually  sliled  the  apostolic  Beveridge;  and  by  his  ela 
quent  and  animated  method  of  preaching,  received  the  distia 
guished  denomination  of  *  the  restorer  and  reviver  of  phmitif 
piety/     At  an  early  age  he  furnished  a  display  of  his  know| 
\^^'^^  in   oriental    literature  ;  in  his  treatise  on  ihe  ^xcellenc 
of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  Arabic  la 
guages,  to  which  was  annexed  a  Syriac  grammar:*  and  hk 
"  Private  Thoughts/'  will  not  fail  to  be  read,  so  long  as  a  sparl 
of  real  devotion  remains  in  the  land.    He  was  preferred  to  ihii 
bi&liopric  in  1704,  and  dying  in   I707j  was  interred  in  the  i 
thedral  of  St.  Paul's^ 

The  present  prelate  is  Dr.   WilUam   Cleaver,  principal 
Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  translated  from  the  see  of 
gor,  to  succeed  Dr.  Samuel  Horsley,  who  died  in  1806. 

Tht  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  contains  the  whole  of  FtintsJiUe^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  following  parishes^  vig*  Ilanmer^  Hi-fJ 
warden,  Bangor,  Orton-Madoc,  and  Wortenbury,  which  are  an- 
nexed to  the  see  of  Chester  ^it  includes  the  whole  of  the  coun* 
ty  of  Denbigh,  exclusive  of  the  dcanry  of  DytiVyn  Clwyd,  be* 
longing  to  Bangor;  the'chapelries  of  Holt  and  Iscoed^  compre*] 
bended  in  the  bishopric  of  Chester i  and  Peuley,   in   that  o(] 
Litchfield  and  Coventry;  about  half  the  county  of  MerioQeih; 
yia^  the  hundreds  of  Mowddy,  Penllyn  and  Bdeirnion;  three  1 

parii 

•  For  an  nct-ount  of  this  cicclknt  man,  fee  his  Life,  prefixed  la  hit  «rflA^^ 
or  «  ivclJ  dmwra  up  aeaoir,  in  the  Biogra^phioftBritumica*  tol.  II, 


ptrUfaes  in  C«en)ar?<m8liire,  thirty-se?eii  in  Montgomeryshire ; 
with  eleven  churches  and  chapels  in  the  county  of  Salop ;  com* 
prising  in  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty  one  churches,  and 
chapels;  all  of  which,  except  seven,  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishopi  as  is  also  the  very  valuable  deanry. 

The  archdeaconry  is  held  in  commendam  by  the  bishop, 
whose  revenues/ as  charged  in  the  king's  books,  amount  to 
187 L  lU.  Sd,;  but  the  present  estimated  value  is  from  three  to 
four  thousand  pounds  per  annum :  to  which  account  may  be 
added  a  most  extensive  patronage,  as  to  ecclesiastical  prefer* 
ment 

The  original  structure  of  the  church  was  built  of  wood ;  but 
•oon  after  a  new  edifice,  more  convenient,  as  weH  as  durable, 
was  erected  of  stone.  This  building,  in  1383,  was  either 
through  accident,  or  design,  consumed  by  fire.  But  the  loss 
was  quickly  repaired,  aud  the  diocese  benefited  by  a  liberal 
present,  and  grant  of  lands,  to  several  parishes,  containing  four 
hundred  and  nine  acres,  each  of  which  appears  at  the  time  to 
be  valued  at  only  six-pence*.  In  1402  the  church  of  St.  Asaph 
had  to  encounter  firesh  difficulties,  and  suffer  new  disasters. 
The  cathedral,  as  far  as  it  could  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  an* 
nexed  canon's  houses,  together  with  the  episcopal  palace,  were 
consumed ;  after  which  these  lay  in  a  dilapidated  state,  for 
nearly  eighty  years:  when  they  were  rebuilt  by  the  bounty  of 
bishop  Redman,  aided  by  the  voluntary  contributions.  This 
work  of  the  worthy  prelate  is  the  present  structure  except  the 
choir,  which  has  been  by  the  liberality  of  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter, out  of  a  fund  vested  in  their  hands,  as  trustees,  restoied/ 
though  not  to  its  pristine  state.  The  church,  a  neat  plain 
structure,  has  now  to  boast  of  its  eastern  end  being 
lighted  by  a  large  window  in  the  pointed  style,  having 
its  tracery  copied  from  a  skeleton  one,  still  remaining  at  the 
ruins  of  Tintern  abbey,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.    This  is 

now 

*  From  «  manuscript  account  in  the  Sebriglit  Collection,  aiquofed  in 
tkt  PenntDt'i  Toon,  vol .  II .  p.  1.15. 
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la  ffra  kf  z  ; 
€lMifi  Sam  mmrndmMfttatt^  4.  hkmmW^ 


.  Q  tvttrMMevatM  te domimi Itaw 

lo  donoBi  oratkii^ 

Oiatt  pro  comenrQ  wtatn, 

Ut  inven'Mit  miserkordUm  io  die  0MBiaL 

The  members,  which  compose  the  chapter,  ire  the  dead^ 
die  archdeacon,  who  U  the  bishop*  six  prebendaries,  and  seven 
canons.  Besides  which,  there  belong  to  the  charch,  four  vicara 
choral,  four  singing  men,  foor  choristerSf  and  an  organist* 

The  parish  charch,  that  serves  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
iahabitanu  of  the  city,  and  adjacent  country;  the  cathedra^ 
wnlike  most  others,  »oi  being  oscd  for  that  purpose^  stands  ai^. 
t^  bottom  of  the  hilL 

The  episcopal  palace  was  a  hmg  time  far  fhim  bei0g  a  bnild* 
ing  p'roper  for  the  habitation  of  a  diocesan ;  but  by.  the  nuni* 
ficence  of  the  late  bishop,  Lewis  Bago^  a  greater  part  of  tft 
'  was  rebuilt  upon  a  larger  scale ;  and  numerous  additions  were 
made,  which  have  rendered  it  a  residence  adapted  to  the  in- 
creasing opulence  of  the  see. 

The  city  itself  contains  nothing  of  a  pnblic  natmrfj  to  induce 
a  traveller  to  make  any  long  stay*  The  bnildings  erected  of 
brick,  are  ifi  general  low  and  small^  forming  one  long  street; 
and  by  the  returns  made  to  Parliament,  it  contains  S72  honsei^ 
with  a  population  amounting  to  151S. 

The  vicinity  of  St  Asaph  will  compensate  for  the  barrenneie 
of  the  city.  In  serene  weather,  about  two  miles  distant,  00 
the  Holywell  road,  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  a  fine  portion  of 
the  vale  of  Clwyd  with  its  surrounding  scenery,  may  be  aeen 
lo  great  advantage.  On  the  south,  while  the  eye  stretches  its 
ken  over  fertility  and  beauty,  Denbigh,  with  the  ahatteicd 
Aragments  of  iu  castle,  crowning  the  summit  of  an  isolated 
hUU  grandly  and  pre-eminently  rises  into  view.  On  the  north, 
with  lessassuming  aspect,the  fallen  remains  of  Rhuddland,  press 
their  melancholy  features  on  the  sight  The  intervening  space 
b  d&vtmfted  by  luxunant  fields,  rich  meadows,  groves^  woods, 

water 
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water,  enlivened  by  numerous  Uerdsj  flocks^  and  cottages  in 
«vtft  y  directiaiii  and  the  whule  surrounded  by  perpeiitiicular 
f<ick%  and  dark  receding  mountams  in  the  bmck  ground  ;  or  the 
dill  grander  boundary  the  ocean  :  and  though  not)  troiu  the  es- 
ttiit,  a  scenery  adapted  fbr  the  pencil^  cannot  fail  to  aSbrd  th^ 
liighe»t  g tat ifi cation  to  the  real  votary  of  pfture^ 

"  Wlu>  owaa  her  yaw^t  ifl  erery  chiiriii  supreme/'  - 

"  T  admire^ 
"Nane  more  nclip ires— the  pa«ittr**  niKgic  nkili. 
Who  ilic^rt  me  ihat  wbivb  1  ihall  never  seej 
Coiivfjs  a  dritant  country  into  njttie, 
And  llirovts  fijitmn  light  on  Kngliih  waHi  ; 
But  jmitalife  stfokescan  do  no  mm-e 
Hmh  pl#j«e  ihe  eve— iwrel  HAture  every  leitse, 
lim  air  ^aluUrlaui  of  \wr  lofty  hills. 
The  cUccf nig  fragTaut-c  ff  ber  dewy  valeij 
A  at)  muiic  oJ  her  woritl$» — Nti  works  of  man^ 
May  rival  thrsej  thej  »U  beapeiik  ■  pow^r 
Peculiar,  fliid  eiclusJvclj  herown," 


The  road  from  St.  Asaph  towards  Denbigh,  along  ihe  cwn- 
mon,  denominated  the  Row,  is  peculiarly  beautiful.  The  small 
Talley  below  is  watered  by  the  boisterous  stream  of  the  Elwy, 
which,    at  times,    extremely  turbulent,  runs   beneath  finely 
Wooded   banks;  and   at   the   extremity  of    it  is  pont  yr  alt 
g6ch,  a  handsome  bridge,  consisting  of  one  arch  eighty  feeCio 
the  span  :  beyond  the  direction  of  the  river,  as  it  is    fomidla 
Denbighshire,  the   country  is  exceedingly  '  various^    and  ac- 
companied  by  uiost  diversified  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  isolated  part  belonging  to  the  county  of  Flint,  deDoni- 
nated  Maeler  Saesneg,*  was,  at  the  survey  contained  in  Dome^ 
day  book,  included  in  an  hundred  called  Dudesian;  but  a  neir 
regulation  taking  place,  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  tlnri 

cespectiB^ 

^  SaeiHtg,  or  Englisb,  wai  a  disUoctive  epithet,  it  acquired  fiOB  htviqi 
liaen  the  property,  by  a  roacriage  settlement;  or  joiatare  of  Bmnm^,  aa  S^ 
^VwVi \»dy ,  \lv€  tclktot  O ryfj^  ap  Uadoe.  6 


*• 


ft^^tpMtkcilp^litttebtyf  .cinniftiM  thii  povtiMiirrarteil  tft^ili^ 
diniMo  ikf  tofTft*  J^a4  ^hoiighrbjr  *•  fiftMM'  HUM*,  «iuofc* 
«kI  19  the Migftof  E^mrd Abe  •  firsli#  this  dktriel svvMf dMtHned 
to  copalitntepfMrt  of  Flkitdiire;  yet  it  wms  kaf  flUbMqtifiiti'bi 
the  reign  mfifikiiry  the  e^^bA,  that  scforel  paite  were  -^dMed 
to  coDtinue  the  chain  to  Hope>  the  last  parbh  on  the  noi^eni 
mdeof  Ahe^ittdred. 

A cuAtoiftJaie  retained  in iihi8.di«triQt,  'ate'vet aa  acloe  to  tto 
tone  and  tenor  of  the  times ;  and  hringa  con?jcticn  firom 'deaao^^ 
stration,  that  lawa^  mandates,  grants,&c.  areja^anrrer  from  wMok 
isxeflected  thegenecal  character  of  isodety.  Tbia  inns  the  Amok^, 
a  term  cempoonded  of  Am,  because,  or  accemit  of,  hmi'  jgd4t% 
price,  er  reward;  in  a  contracted  ibrm,  otherwise  express 
ed  jf^^er-ifMrci,  the.  latter  term,  meaning  eny  female':  iofigiaaily 
pexhaps  a  daughter.  This  in.thejrecard8.eCCaenianH»i  ii  detto* 
flunated  Awiobragium,  and  is  lepretented  as  the  fee  eKaeM  by 
the  manorial  loud,  firom  any  one  violating  the  bhastity  of -a  A^ 
male,  «0rea»  or  vs/£m/or.£urobtaining.heriiandakne''in  UKir- 
fiage.  It  is  there  mentioned  under  the  tern^  •^<p§c!9ijgal/^  'by 
the  p^uases  of  taarcu/jfmmarum,  prcchtm  nirgMtaiii^  uxApr&^ 
cium  pro  ftdieto  icortandu  Jbr.  XNivies  attempita-  to  ac^oimt  -fer 
ihe  custom,  in  the  following  way.  This  mulct,  due!  So  tile  pf&- 
prietor  of  the  soil,  with  the  tenaftry  annexed,  according  1M= Che 
•osages  of  the  ancient  Britons,  descended  .from  the  elcereised 
tyrannical  power,  attached  to  feudal  lords,  prior  to  the  u(9ro^ 
4u(^on  of  Christianity  ;  originating  outof  4he  right,  or  rafh^lr 
claim,  of  selling  the  virginity  tff  their  femfde  clients  to' whom^ 
eoever  they  pleased.  But  in  accoundng  for  the  .origin,  the  au- 
4jhor  makes  use  of  a  supposition>jthat  painfully  affects  the  mtnd, 
because  it  furnishes  such  a  piciare  of  human  nature,  as  yppals 
by  the  darkness  .of  its  colouring.  He  supposes  not  o»ly:  the  cd- 
pability,  but  the  practice  of  parents  prostituting  their  children. 
"  Hoc  precium  virginitatis  patri  debitum  ftiisse  existimo,  si  yi- 
?os  esset  mortuo  patlri .domino  solvendum.    Hinc  foite  virgo  di- 

3  D  citur 
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•   Legei  Wsllicsu   App«ndu^-63««  •        '  l^   . 


lAll^  tiQtic&cial  duties  o(  u  topo^nptjer^  U  lliat  of  4e 
kihg  Itutm  ic-il  iaaccutMcks  corrccung   errors,  ar^sitig  iVoitf 
[ |0plitfb  cuUtidi;iice«  or  an    indoJeut  nmde  of  quotation;  artdl 
lAl^reYrntiugtJLM »  certain  extenti  the  |iropagation   oi  falsc-.l 


Fnjtti  tliid  ft'iuUil  U!ian^t*,  sijiii&  vvriUTs  have  ^it  inia^in 
Mfljbcu  dedtiLcd,  the  .savage  idt^Ui '  ul  douirni  iniiutd  territoriii] 
«4P$k||.siriU'UiQ  oumium  v]rgtnit;ituiii  prujUbareiit.'"  ■  Ami  HedofJ 
3oethiui*  t<  tdsecUt  ibat  this  custupij  wbicb  outrages  bsurbarkfJ 
^WAs  authoriiied  by  luw  in  the  time  of  Xlvcnus  the  third,  whal 
j»{|^c€ei.kd  Ins  father  EJerus  in  the  tiirone  of  Scoilaiul,  iweUoJ 
^^r^^mt^ccdent  t4>  tbe  advent  of  Chriiit ;  4Lod  by  ttu  cnac 
yf  ^ulcolui  ill  tlic  year  1080,  under  the  i»naetice  oi'  hU  qncci 
i/ie  (;U4tvH>i  w*4:»  ubolished^  or  reiidered  redeemable^  by  a  Hxe^l 
pgcupiury  cotnjiiutatiun^  haJ/  a  markg  whence  the  term'  i 
sifkit  muikrum*'  But  from  better  authority  it  appears,  ihat  i 
j»ych  sibaiiiiniible  custom  ever  existed  in  Scotliind«  nor  proba* 
\fly  in  ituy  other  place.  The  ternanieant,  firit,  the  fine  psitdh]^J 
ii  .ipkiillii^Mlj  or  yiUeio,  whito  his  daughter  luifortuuaiely 
Seduced  :  secondly,  aji  acknontedgment  for  such  a  person 
ii^ve  permijisiiiUi  for  bestowing  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
^traiiger,  or  a  iine,  as  a  compensation  for  $o  doings  witbo 
;iuch  le«ivc  obuined,  J  Because  at  u  certain  period  of  our  hu 
iory^  s*3rvdc  tenants  could  neither  give  their  ^ons  educaiioo,  norj 
.flj^potie  of  their  daughters!  in  marriage,  without  an  C2cpreii 
.^GiiCe  from  their  liuperiur  Jord.§ 

Thts  jtVmobyr  certainly  was  an  aucient   Brttl\K    custom, 
^IWcrableto  the  JyrC'Wytc,  of  the  Saxons,  and  tbe  marcltcia  i 
Jierum  of  the  Norman.^.     But  tbe  Wcbh  code    of  fans,  ao 
l-frpm.^ncouragijig,  either  adultery,  or  fornication,  imdcavoorf 

See  Mis  Oicdonuruiii]  Duplex  uuder  Uie  word  Aw9^r» 
11  isturia,  Lib,  I  IT. 
I  UaJrjmple'*  Ami«J>of  iiCttlUiid, 


to  tJfatf^lf,  1>y  Mytfre  littcs,  ^e^ePf  *  iaffecorowt  »m»«r«y  'wMi  ifRj^ 
fair  sex^ ^  atid  f^'^oby r'was  l^^^hdalSvely  itfNftKMI  ^to  flrM^'ilii!^ 
the  itii0d)i<iivotts*^fi*e€ts^  'nbicMiKyi^'  pptpentfiiy/^'  ft%'f4r2Hige 
a  custom,  opf^rdbrioRs  lo  all  human  feeling,  4loatt  fiavli  f^Mdf- 
nued  so  long.  Ridhard  PcAe^4on,'  in  the  niigti'^  *E4vraHA  tfi^ 
second,  held  ceitaki  laiKis  in  fhis  disferM^t/'^y  a  t9mi|p«,  <ron«{«4^ 
•ing  of  certain  services,  4ii^kidiiig  per  iunUbr^giuhi, 

Under  this  conundtatiire  r«s|rictkln,  Gilbert  tie  M«hnU  paM 
ten  maHcs,  in  silver,  to  ISenry  ther  |hii^,  for  obtaining  the  king^ 
^eave  to  take  a  yy^fe  ^y- -JoyA  €m(fy»  ipridei^  of  Mhgh  Pib^i^/k. 
large  doocenr,  for  Me^nce  ti^tnapyy  whom ^he  jlleiisedi     '  '  "■ 
'     In  t^e  best  legal   aclthority  ei^nt,  f  ttris^uMge  it  defined  |6 
i)e,  *'  a  custom  in  Che  honour  of  61un^  an  ad}ad«iiii  di^eell^ 
longing  to  the  earls  of  Arundel  |  whiuh  cu^oin  {iii»ry''ecii4^  if 
Arundel  only  released  to  his  tenantry,  6<>  late  as  th«  year  IMft 
Several  good  family  houses  omam^t  this  part  of  itiaMm* 
ty,  viz.  BmralHall,  Isaped,  mtlingtan  Hu^  Sic  and  JWmi^ 
ion  Hall,  in  which  are  still  preaenred  seihe  paintbgt  hy '  cefes- 
brated  masters ;  but^he  most  distfngaished  maoi^ioi^  is  Mil  uunk 
If  ALL,  the  seat  of  sir  Thwnas  IHnmtr,  h<m^  %  havidsoane  9e» 
dcrn  brick  structure,  which  ha4  reoeived  oeni|ideqable  a<M^iMK 
and   improvements  by  the  pre^^sivt  baronet.     The  g«oQndks>  'itii^ 
turally  fine,  from  their  consisting  of  eminences  and  slopes,  em* 
bellished  with  woods  and  plantations,  and  situated  oh  the  mar- 
gin of  a  sipall  lake,  covering  about  fifty  acres  ;  have  acquired 
an  i^icrease  of  beauty  under  the  hands  of  taste. 

IIanm£E£  village  is  generally  admired  for  its  charming  situa- 
tion, and  its  handsome  churqh,  a  good  erhbattled  structure, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  seventh.     The  roof,  or  rather 

^  D  3  ceiliiig, 

t 

*  I^gc»  WuUicz,  lib.  II.  c.  1.  where  numerous  provisions  are  roade^  re- 
specting the  fair  sex,  that  are  untike  any  thing,  contained  in  the  English 
juridical  code  ;  and  vhicb,  while  they  bespeak  a  stfoug  Mose  ot  the  iiit^ 
portance  of  paying  regard  to  decoram,  particip»CA  oC  4^«AlM|u|(Spif4  ^flkr 
glslation. 

t  Tomlini'i  <*  Law  Dictioaafj." 
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iimg,  is  formed  of  wood ;  the  partft  over  %\m  F€rinN*cla|>er| 

[  und  north  atle  coiutst  of  Mo^tc  work  most  elegs^ntly  carved,  f 

A  mural  marble  tablet  with  a   femnle  figure   in  a  suppJkttl 

;  i^otlure,    leaning    on    a    sarcophtguSi    execoted    in  alto-re* 

liei^Oj    commemorates  the    rellei  of  WilijaM  HA»i»rE.ii» 

The  intcriptioii  dates,  she  died  Oct.  :i.  1777.  ^u  77;  and  thai 

this  monument  was  erected  by  Pen  Cdrson  esq*  and  hiii  siste; 

.AA  a  token  of  respect  for  their  grandmother.    Two  mural  inc> 

numcnts  in  the  Hanmer  chapel  are  «icred  to  tho  memory 

two  public  chiiracters  belonging  to  the  family.  The  one  erected' 

for  sir  Thomas  H/i)«M£R,  baat.  knight  ofthe  shina  for  the 

ily  of  Flint,  who  died  after  an  active  and  useful   life  in  1678. 

.a^ed66.     The   othc^r  commemorates  sir  Thomas  Hanmex,  of 

|iolitical  and  literary  fame.     He  represented  the  couoty  al&o 

5ticcc5sive  sessions   of  Parliament,  during  the   reign  of  qi 

Anue^    where   he    greatly  distingui^^ied   himself  by   the 

queace  nf  his   speeches.     Irre^iistibly  argumcntattve  in  his 

ino<ie  of  reasonings  and  deeisive  in  his  lone,  he  i>eklnm  Ikxh 

to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  House  ;  hut  tlie  force  of 

logic  gave  a  stiiTness  to  his  manner*  which  was  construed 

ikt  opposite  party  into  acerbity  of  mind*     This  characleristic 

did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Pope* 
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**  Not  all  w«re  fairer*  when  p<ompoai  Haomer  »polt«.** 

Sucbt  howevert  was  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  majWitj 
of  Parliament,  that  they   chose  him   their  speaker,  and  fort 
considerable  time  he  dlled  the   high   situation  with   becominf 
dignity^  and  acknowledged  moderation;  and»  considering 
strength  of  parties  at  the  time,  the   chair  perhaps   was  nefei 
more  impartially  fitted. 

The  tatter  part  of  his  life  sir  Thomas  appears  to  have  retired 
from  the  political  world,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  par 
suits.  The  «iiiect  of  this  was,  an  emended  and  mo^t  magnilicen 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  copious  notes  in  six  quarto  ^ 
iumes* 

1  nt 


He  died  Mljr  7i  1746,  btti  kft  1H>  Attillf,  ibv  ft  Mas  been  Ink 
Imourously  obserred,  '  he  bad  ttilEurri^d  ani  old  woman  for  1otc» 
and  a  young  one  for  ikioney ;  and  #aM  not  tery  forianale  in  «!• 
therof  then)«' JHia^pjUpbj  composed  by  Oric.Frif  nd,  of  West* 
minster  school,  was  written  in  the  life^time  of  sir  Thomas ; 
which  beiAg'&tilid  in  •  copy  of  his  own  editioB  of  IkakespearOt 
after  his  demise,  it  was  generally  itferrad,  that  it,  had  receired 
the  baronet's  approbation ;  and  consequently  was  inscribed  on 
the  tomb  erected  to  his  memory •* 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmar'^  Epitaph. 

Epitipliinii  in  TbotaaSI  HMjner^q^pb. 
HonorabUii  adSKidaai  TbrnaHi  HiaSMr,  bwonattiiB.  .    » . 

Wilbdmi  flMincr  ftfrnigpni,  >«  Bmsgriiia  Wa/M  North 
De  MildenbaliinCon,  SnflbleiiBBaroiMtti^rore  &  Haertds^ 

Johannis  HstniKfr  He'HanflMr  Bsronetti 

Xisrefl  JrHITIlBll^ 

Anttqno  Gentis  toe  eC  rttt(l6^  ^ktHinomo  socectsic. 
D««ft  UiMes -Mttlftii  eit  $' 
AlMrsnilMlpflliim,  li^nMe  s'l^stre  demftM%'  d«''' 
Arlington  C^HItotai, 
Deindc  celsi&simi  pnhciptt  duci^^Clrftftofi  TidoBm  dotatva 
Aknehm Stitabetham l^oM  F6lls ife Bsrfottlii 
vcmi.  gow.  ATln^t^ri  '*'' 
Filittin  el  IMMetB. 
Jfkltt  humanitirtit  JttlHlM  li»litlt«r  «n«tfiMi«r 
Omncs  liberalimn:  artioto  dheipHSal  aTid«  arripoit 
Quas  rooram  aoavUate  baud  leTiter  oniavit. 
Fo!it<|uaa»  exfeit^  cz  epbabii^ 
Confinno  loter  popu lares  «Qot  fama  eminenfl, 
£t  CcmiratUB  idi  legatus  iM  Parlitmeotttb  taiitui^ 
Ad  ardaa  regni  negoria  pcA^'^nnbi  piropc  trigidta  ' 
Se  actfii>fit;     '•  ■  ^^ 

*  An  espresuTs  angraitiiig  haU  hagtb- Jgiis^  hf  W.  Bopd*  'fe  Yoikias 
Rojal  Tribes  was  taken  -firott  •  fas  fill  teagtii  poltiall»  paiaMfcj  sir  God* 
Irey  KntUer,  still  pretwved  at  B«ttuAM,  aa  «M  ihmiiMi  ii  tht  pariib  of 
JBatlidMdf  btloDgiDji  to  tbe  imij. 

8D3 
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S^jlerrt  nihil  te:nGr«  rffutiri*, 
t1ri»toT  gfaviis  ct  presMia> 

Fclicissimae  Borcntisaiinfleqne  memoriae  Rf ^ipSy 

Ad  prolocutoHs  Catliedram 
Corarauni  senates  universi  voce  de«ignata8  est ; 

!H.'<<'tw...  •*giVrtif*M»iiiiA    '  •     Li* 

•   .'_  »n    '  .    Xufwillo certr ijdg^iliii  —  •♦ 

, ;        1^;  varip  et  lultvisis  tt  inigHcatis- dtikatlimM ifc 
*      *  CtMi  diggitata' MMitnittiL 

Hotiorei  aliot,  et  omnia,  qne  sdv  in  lucrum  cederenf,  manera 

SadutoidfltFeoUvil^ 

Ut  r«i  tatu#,M#«r«irat  ifublics 

JiMli  aaoUqM  t«nax>    • 

Et  ffidaiu  natfiain  inootrapUniotiis 

Ubi  oronibiif,  f^am  vinun*  ciyemqiie  bonuoi  dacen^  oficiis  satisfecit» 

Paulatim  sc  a  pAibiicis  €ou»flil$  in'Otium  recipiens 

Inter  litcjacam  aiiiarniutes» 

Inter  aiitc  actarvifaa,haiid  io&uaves  recordatioMot 

Inter  amicor^xn  coiivictus  et  amplexas, 

lionoTfficI  eonsenuir, 

£tboju»omiiiibuai^  qiiibiu  cliarissimus  ▼ixitv 

DeffdeMMsairoaa  obiit. 

Sir  Thomas  PRjnrrreV'is  Kpitapft  paraphrased. 

Thoo,  wlio  surve;^.'st' tli(i>a  wails  wjtlicuriooseyei 
PAUse  on  tliis  tomb — w;bere  Hanmcr's  a&hes  lie. 
His  varied  worlh,  thro' vAried.Iii'e  attend, 
And  learn  his  virtue?,  while  thou  niourn'st  his  end  : 
Mis  turcc  ol'  genius  btirn'd  in  earl}r  ^outh, 
...    i.WillhtHir^i>t;AnpsiMi9riaiid(MiiUi;lore»o£  trathi 
HfelMfoiogi^iii'd  WHkf»iiikfimitM'ing.mTt 
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fetsi  its  exunninaiiiig*  efF^ots.  While  i»  tli«  ^HsidT  pnTyer  fiir 
Ibeir  fellow  ccHiiitrymeB  aadbrothevGhviflaifeMithc  Btikum^  mA 
imploring  SQCoesB  oa  their  arms  agaiBM^  Sdic«li  Pagan  tftMdbb 
who  had  cone  with  an  hostile  fevt:e  agaiMt  them ;  t#6lvd  iNHb> 
dred,  or  upwards,  feM  victims  Uy  their  |Mitfieti»e»aod'pieiyL 
That  such  a  massacre,  did  take  place,  aH  eiithon  ai(e  Hfr^eA; 
though  their  dates,  as  to  the  disastr^Nia  evealf  do  net  perfeetlg^ 
synchronize.       ■ 

"  The  Berniciaa  conqueror,  Ethelftith  renewed' hisi  war  with 
the  Cymry.  v  He  reached  Chesfaer,  thieugh  a  oeiirse  of  viotor|r. 
A  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Welsh  assembled  under  BroomaM 
king  of  Pewys;  he  perceived  the  monks  of  Bangpp^  twelve 
hundred  in  number,  praying  for  the, success  of  their  countrjFw 
men ;  he  chose  to  confound  them  with  the  soldiers  armedto 
oppose  hkn  ',  he  destroyed:  them.;,  and  apfMtUed  by  their  fot% 
the  couragjt;  of  the  troops  of  Brocbmail  wavered  and  fled. 
EthelTrith  obtained  a  decisive  conquest.  Ancient  Bangor  itself 
soon  fell  into  his  hands  and  was  desnoUsiied  ;  tlie  noble  muaai^ 
tery  was  levelled  to  the  earth;,  its  most  valuable  library,  the 
collection  of  ages^  the  repository  of  the  most  precious  moour 
meotsof  the  ancient  Britons  was  consumed,  half-ruined  waUs 
and  gates,  and  nibbi^ib,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  magni&- 
eeut  edifice."* 

The  bards  bave  invoked  the  attention  of  the  muse  to  this  dire 
event,  and  miiistvels  stFuug  .their  barps  to  melancholy,  Talie- 
sin,  who  waS  patronised  by  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Powys, 
wrote  a  most  pathetic  poem  on  the  subj^ect ;  and  commemorat- 
ing the  struggle,  says, 

"  I  saw  Uie  oppression  of  tbe  tanialt ;  tbe-wratli  and  tribulation, 
Ttic  blades  gleamiug  on  the  bright  helmets ; 
'Fhe  battle  against  the  lord  of  Fame  in  tb^  dales  of  Hafreh, 
Against  BfochniRil  of-  Ponrys-^  w^io  lored  my  muitr.**' 

^    Various 
•  Turner's  Hist  of  tbe  Anglo  S^ffifi    ¥•!. J.J^  l4K 


almost  unparalleled  prospect,  from  a  bartk  in  the  Vicinity, 
one  side  an  extensive  flat,  cAnsisting  of  rich  meadows,  ?a- 
riedi  enlivened  by  th^  windings  of  the  Dee  ;  and  bounded  in 
front  with  fertile  well-wooded  slopes;  while  the  naked,  rusty* 
coloured  moontaius,  soar  above  in  the  distance ;  and  close  tbe^ 
diversiBed  scene.  On  the  other  »  grand  contrast  is  pre* 
sented  to  the  eye^  by  the  twn  fertile  expames,  Ibft  vstle  roya.1 
of  Cheshire,  and  the  plain  of  Salop* 

The  church  is  a  handsome  strticture^  and  the  churchyard  is^ 
on  account  of  several  fine  aged  yew  trees,  remarkable  for  ibeir 
incomparable  size,  and  beauty  of  growtht  is  enumerated  among 
the  wonders  of  Wales.  Though  the  place  is  a  curacy  attached 
to  the  parish  of  Bsngof,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  coirtr^botory  bo* 
roughs  which  send  a  member  to  parliatnetit  for  that  of  Fiint, 
GwERNHAjLEDi  the  Seat  of  a  friend  to  literature,  PhiHp  Uoyd 
Vkicher,  aq*  must  not  pass  unnoticed;  the  house,  a  good  roan* 
sion,  stands  on  the  side  of  a  lofty  brow,  that  here  skirts  the 
country.  Few  places  command  so  many  fine  views,  and  few 
have  been  more  judiciously  improved.  Beneath,  ni«6  the  Dec 
[On  the  opposite  side  of  which,  are  most  luxariant  meads;  and, 
in  the  distance,  a  motley  mass  of  hills,  among  which  those  of 
[Caergwrle,  and  Rhiiabou,  the  most  conspicuous,  close  the 
[  scene. 

Bangor  Iscoed  *  has  by  some  antiquaries  been  supposed  the 

iRoman  station,  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Bonium  and  Bo- 

Imum  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus ;  but  Bd  vestigci  hmve  evcf 

been  discovered  to  support  such  a  conjecture,  except  a  few 

coins;    which    unaided    by    othc^     corroborative     erideucc.^ 

amount* 


I 

i 
I 


*  Tlie  epichet    UeneAf  or   tmder  life  woofl,  alfu»ve  fo  iti  low  and  tjltsHJ 
ftUomtion   was  added  (o  dutinguisli  tt  from  Bungor  in  CHrrn»rvon9biic«  vitti 
iwb^cl)  h  w^  fqv^Ainikded  bj  Wilti*m  of  Mi^lMMhurj :  whercuif,  ■»  1l«ri«ii  '. 
tjpd'idoudy  rcmfi^k^  ;Uc  J^it^r  wim^  like  a,  cvlonjr,  lbrm«:<S  ftom  the  tnoik 
[  Countr^V  and  drawn  nut  of  tbe  furmc^r :  it  being  pe^pTed  witli  eoiigrv-Dt  mcralt  \ 
^  from  this  monaitcry* 


?iniTtiitM. 
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atncffltntto  nothing iti  the  scale  of  proof*  Althougb  in  Richards' 
Iter  the  station  certainly  i.?  denominated  Banchortum. 

Camden,  who  places  this  village  in  Cheshire,*  appeara  to 
have  led  the  way»  and  then  followed  in  the  same  beaten  tract; 
Oale,  Stukely,  and  other*:  but  Horseley,  >*ith  great  discrimi^ 
nation,  attempts  to  aflix  the  site  near  Streltoa  in  Cheshire* 

Thi«  place,  however^  obtained  early  iiottce>  and  subseqtient 
celebrity  on  the  page  of  history,  by  having  been  the  site  of  t 
Very  early  Ghrisliaji  semittary,  for  instructing  religious  tiovici- 
kte»,  fbtindedt  according  to  leverat  old  writ«r»,  by  Ludus,  th€ 
»on  of  Coel^t  ^^^  Christian  king  of  Britain,  anterior  to  A.  D, 
180*  This  college  for  the  disseminution  of  the  Christiaji  taith, 
Ihroagh  the  island,  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into  a  mona^ 
tery  about  the  year  630,  by  Cynwyh  or  Congttus,  who  consti- 
tuted himself  the  Hrst  abbot.  Gifdas  Badonicus  h  mentioned 
by  Leland,  a«  a  member  uf  this  religious  society  ;  and  in  thi* 
felirement  be  is  supposed  to  have  translated  into  Latin  the  code 
©f  laws  drawn  up  by  Molmutius;  and  retiring  hence  to  Armo* 

riri 

•  Briunni*,  Vol.  I.  p.  4^S. 

f  Thb  Cnci  was  ihc  sun  of  Cjllin*  And  celebrated  for  introduciag  Mm(ifi| 
the  Britbfis,  '  ibt*  gniidiiig  mill  witli  wheel*/  they  having  pilot  tu  Lhat  pe- 
riod used  hand-mills  d^r  grinding  ilieir  corn.  From  which  circuwAtamc  he 
fipu  nitiLcd  with  Mord^al,  whu  taught  (he  art  of  building  wuh  Mono  nnd 
laofrtir;  and  Coririnwr*  the  uilrbducerof  sfu|ji  wttK  sail  und  rudder  amnn"^ 
ihc  Cyvnry^  m  foriff  a  trfHd  und^r  the  ajl[telJAiiort  of  ihc  tliree  Lenevuletit  ar- 
dt4»*ijf  the  ftle  of  Britain.*  Thli  mciliud  of  redtlcing  corn  to  Dour^  CocI 
pl^dNbly  Icarfted  ivhde  at  Ronap,  vrhile  h«  ond  luf  lather  re&ided  there.  'ITie 
khtAt  t'smilj  hnvinfi  kttn  taken  At  bottages  on  a  ceitain  occofion  for  tlie  gioat 
Cumhrinn  Ic&dcr,  prince  Caradoc.  In  %  work  urittvn  by  Geoftry  ot  Moa» 
iDouth,  Cticl  IS  iaid  to  be  the  sun  uf  Murim,  nnd  |>riar  to  his  aiauuiing  the 
rcinaof  the  Brihbh  governtnejit,  ht!  had  been  nurtured  und  edlucakd  m 
Koniep  adopted  the  nmnneri  of  the  Eomaui,  and  contracted  *ltli  that  pcfk- 
plc  a  itrongand  ck>»c  friendship.  "  Hie  ab  jnFaiitia  Konix  nutrilus  fuerar, 
fnoreKt^e  Rcniiftiiafiim  edodtiia  ifi  ntisimn m  ipsorilfii  mciderlie/'f 


•  Cambrian  Biographjr* 

t  LeJuudi  CotlrctaneH,  ▼«[.  HI.  p,  2^ 


Whoever  vkit^  Bangm*  wich  a  iriew  to  7«ntoniplate  ttic  Fui» 
*tf  lis  far  celt^hratdH  iwHiaTitary,  JWiU  J^4kappok)t¥i4,  afriiot 
lUc  <tuialk^  \tf!9ti|(e€if  ^le  once  glufi«^oti6  i^uildiog  can  now 
he  tnkccd^  Nor  hm  ihe  vilbgt:  any  oti^tsr  object j  wurfby  of  m^ 
ttce^  than  tti  ^ii^,  a  beauiUultjIigM  mnd  ffle^dAt  itsiicarct 
of  C(jusklorable  aiiUquLty^  conaisthinj  of  live  arclw^st;  mcul  ^me 
pedagogue,  em vi toils  of  4^Hi]e,  hm  by  tbe  CoUoiviii^  Ji%bcri{llbti 
ooiUDiemorattTti  tihe  tiin^  of  Its  re^pamiioik 
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BY  tlie  Welsh  is  called  Sir  Tre  FaUivj^n^  or  the  shire  of 
Baldwin,  after  the  name  of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Marches,  who 
8W(>re  f4;'4tVf  and  did  hoiOiage,  to  William  the  c(jim|ueror  for  tluf 
part  of  Cambria;  which  he  promised  to  uhc|iiu  by  force  i^ 
arms :  and  having  parti^illy  accomplished  his  desi^,  tbf 
l^surper  proceeded  to  subjugate,  a  further  part  of  the  countrjr 
fur  \i'hich  purpose  he  erected  fortifications  and  built  a  towi^  | 
but  the  denomindtion  was  afterwardii  changed  to  tiiat  of  Mont* 
jjom^ry^  derived  fropfi  Rog^r  de  Mcintgoaiery,  thfc  founder  of 
the  castle :  this  gave  name  to  the  sbire,  ^yhcu  it  was  formed 
into  a  distinct  county  in  tlic  time  of  Henry  the  eighth.  Tho 
district  comprehending  the  present  county  of  Montgomery 
s^nciently  among  the  Britons^  was  included  in  the  territory,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ordovices;  and  on  the  prevalence  of  the  imperial 
arms  pver  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  was,  with  the  other  part* 
of  the  island,  lying  west  of  the  Severn,  comprised  in  the  pro- 
▼luce  of  Britannia  Secunda. 

Numerous  vestiges  mark  out  the  track  of  the  Roman  pro- 
gress, and  several  settlements  evince,  that  the  invaders  madti 
ijome  considerable  stay.  From  Rutupium,  supposed,  by  Hor^v 
ley,  to  be  situated  near  Wem,  but  with  greater  plausibility^ 
by  Oale  and  J>tukeley,  at  IloNv.tun,  iji  Shropshire,  a  military 
road  entered  this  county,  and  proceeded  to  the  stacion  Jledio^ 
lanum  \  the  site  of  which  was  most  probably,  where  it  ha^ 
bl?.cn  fi^^ed  by  several  able  antiquaries,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mei* 
fpd  oi'  Meivod;  a  village  that  in  subsequent  periods  obtained 
considerable  importence,  and  figured  strongly  on  the  pages  of 
history.    The  sjepond  it^  of  AnVo^iuui  l^pgins  with  this  station* 

t»  and 
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and  ends  at  Vinacomum,W roxeter ;  but  the  secoi 
commences  at  Segontiunij  Caernarvoni  extends  to  j 
near  Bala;  and  passing  through  Mediolanum^  and  Eutuoiu 
terminates  also  at  Viriocofiium. 

It  is  however  evident,  another  road  must  bayc  branched  < 
at  Medioknunu  and  proceeded  in  a  south-vresterly  direciioa 
for  at  the  utmost  limit  of  the  county  on  that  bearing*  where  1 
ends  in  a  sharp  angle,  is  the  town  of  Macbynleth,  near  whic 
it  is   supposed,  stood  the  &iU\on  Maglona ;  a  place^  allbou^ 
unnoticed  either  by  Antoninus,  or  Richard,  is  sald^  in  the  I 
of  the  emperor  Honoriu.s  to  have  been  a  military  depot,  wheli 
the  pr£efeet  of  the  Soknsians,  under  the  command  of  the  Dv 
Britannice  lay  in  garrison,  with  a  formidable  forcej  to  ot« 
awe,  and  keep  in  subjection,    the  resciTe  inhabitants  of  ih 
mountainous  tract^.     What  tends  to  corroborate  this  stateme^ 
isj  that  various  Roman  antiquities,  such  ascoins^rings^  melall! 
plates,  &c.  hare  been  found,  and  about  two  miles  dii^tant»  ne 
Fenallt  in  tfie  adjoining  county,  a  place   retains  the  appelti 
lion  of  Cqfn  Caer,  or  the   back  part  of  the  city.     After 
anival  of  the  5axo7i*ihis  portion  of  Cambria  became  a  freque 
tlieatre  of  most  sanguinary  scenes,  arnl  perpetual  confltcut 
place  between   the    Britons,    and    their  barbarous    invadei) 
Brochwel  Yscithroc  prince  of  Powys,  in  a  pitched  and  tiesper 
battk,  about  ibe  latter  end  of  the  sixth  century,  waa  entire]^ 
defeated  by  the  SaxonsJ  in  the  Ticinity  of  Chester.     SubM*que4 
CO  this  event  the  borders  formed  one  continual  scene  of  ispiii 
and   plunder  i  the  Mercians  and  Powysians  alternately  makiu 
the  most  terrible  inroads  into  each  others  dominions ;    til]  tli 
time  of  king  OBk.    Enraged  at  the  depredatory  incursions  i 
these  mountaineers,  who  removed  the  corn,  drove  otTtbe 
and  after  destroying  what  they  could  not  take  away,  occa 
ally  betook  themselves  to  their  native  fastnesses  among 
tiilis;  he  having  entered  into  a  league  wj£h  several  |>rinc€s^ 
Ihe   He[^rarcby,  and  assembled  the  allied  troops,  passed 

Sevt 
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•  ti»b»i>n  t  Camden,  Vol.  IK  p.  7TI> 
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Scferii  Wi^  a  most  formidable  force,  cxpeHed  the  Britonf 
from  the  champagne  coimtry»  pursued  them  to  the  mountains  # 
aiid  then  caused  the  dik«;  to  be  thrown  up,  which  still  retains 
the  monarch^fl  narae^  whose  coune  has  already  been  described : 
reducing  the  kingdom  of  Powys  within  the  limits  of  that  celc^ 
brated  boundary.  The  so?ereigns  of  Powy»-land  were  on  tha^ 
QCcaBtofi  constrained,  to  quit  their  ancient  residence' at  Peng^ 
wern,  or  Shrewsbury,  and  remuve  to  the  interior,  fixing  their 
residence  at  Mathraval,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Meivod  ;  from 
which  time  the  region  was  indifferently  called  the  kingdom  oi 
Powys,  or  MuthravaL  The  territory,  by  this  violent  proceed* 
ing  on  the  part  of  tlie  Saxons,  was  greatly  curtailed.  The  trans* 
sabrine  portionR  of  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Here- 
fordshire, submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  invaders  ;  while  the  fme 
fertile  plams  of  Salop  became  a  confirmed  and  inti'gral  part  of 
the  Mercian  dominions. 

The  Danes,  after  their  arrival,  besides  ravaging  the  oo»t, 
made  various  incursions  into  Wales;  and  during  their  visits  to 
the  Mercian  state,  did  not  forget  ro  extend  their  marauding  in* 
fluence,  as  far  as  Powysland.  It  appears  to  have  been  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  that  they  had  to  lament  the  rashness  of 
their  conduct ;  and  atone,  in  some  degree  for  the  folly  of  their 
inconsiderate  military  movements.  Near  Pool,  at  the  village  of 
Buttingtun,  the  Butdigtngtune  of  the  Saxons,  they  were 
checked  in  their  excursive  career.  Hearing  an  English  army 
was  fast  approaching  with  hostile  intentions,  and  a  design  to 
execute  a  plan  of  ofFenslve  operations,  they  took  their  in* 
trenched  station  near  this  place;  where  so  closely  were  they 
blocked  up  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  skilful 
generals,  dispatched  by  king  Alfred,  that  the  pagans  were  so 
hardly  pressed,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  eating  their 
horses,  for  want  of  other  means  of  subsistence.  This  resource 
failing,  at  length  grown  desperate  by  despair^  and  actuated  by 
famine,  in  attempting  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Saxon  army, 

^they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  t  and  so  completely 
3  E  was 


iff  «ONTCOMKRrsH!HC* 

was  ihe  discorafittire.  very  few  escaped  to  relate 
aflkir  to  lh«ir  chagrined  coimirytnen.* 

Tba  kingdom  o(  Powys  and  t^ie  fine  territory  it  tmbraeed 
became  early  objects  to  the  aviricious  view*  of  those   hungry 
lords,  who  attended  the  fate  of  the  Norman  conc^ueror,     Thctr 
partttiomug  attsntion  was  ii«>tantlT  paid  to  thii  part  of  Wales; 
und,  from  obvious  circumstanceSi  k  sooner  than  any  oiber  firU 
»  prey  to  their  insatiable  nipaciiy-     Thete  were,  the  IrifoM 
division  of  Cambria  made   by  Roderic  the  great,  among  \u^ 
three  sons ;  the  deftiruciive  law,  of  Gavel-kiad  ;  and  the  dis- 
union of  the  two  divisions  of  the  country  into  PcAs^t-FadoCt 
•»nd  Powys   Gii;enuynis?yn*     And  htre  it  will  not  b^  amiss,  once 
&r  M,  to  gire  a  particular  account  of  the  principaUiy.  miler- 
wards  the  lordships  of  Povrys,  how  it  came  to  be  divided  into 
ttiany  shires  and  ponions  ;  and  by  that  means  becamv  to  irre- 
coverably broken  and  weakened  that  il  was  made  tubjeet  M» 
the  Noriiian!i before  the  re.st  of  Wales.    For  Powys  before  king 
ORVs   tirae^  ret^ched  eastwards  to  the  rivets  of  Severn  mil 
Dee,  in  aright  line  from  the  end  of  BfoxoA  Inlis to  j»&lop,  tni 
eomprehended  all  the  country  between  the  Wye  mad  Seirrra, 
which  was  anciently  theEstaleof  Brochwal  YsctthroCr  of  wbom 
mcntimi  is  made  before.     But  after  the  making  of  Ollk']|  dyke* 
Powis  was  cotUracted  into  a  narrower  compass,  the  plmia  coun- 
try toward&Salap  being  inhabited  by  Saxons  ami 
liiat  the   length  of  it  reached  north-east  from  I  i,/ 

to  Lhangiric  parish  on  ihc  confiiten  of  Cardigansbins^  to  ikm 
&outh-west^  and  the  breadth  from  (he  f\irthe<it  pari  of  Cyfciltoe 
westward,  to  Elsemere  on  the  ejut  &ide.  *I  hi*  priiicipaliiyi 
Roderic  the  great  gave  to  his  youngest  son  Merlyn»  in  whom 
posterity  it  remained  euiire^iU  the  death  ofBIctfaya  ap  Confy«» 
who  though  he  had  divided  U  betwixt  his  sons  Meredith  tod 
CWwgaii ;  yet  it  came  again  whole  and  ciUtrc  io  the  pease*' 
sion  of  Meredith  ap  Blethyn*  But  he  again  broke  the  uuii 
and  left  it  between  his  two  iioni»  Madawc  :^n  *  *" 
first  of  which  v%as  married  to  Susanna  the  d<u,  ..;!y 
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•p  Conan,  prince  of  North  Wales,  and  had  with  her  that  part, 
afterward  called  by  his  name,  Powys  Fadoc.    After  his  death, 
this  lordship  was  divided  also  betwixt  his  sons  Gniffydh  Maelor^ 
Owen  ap  Madawc>  and  Owen  Brogynton,  which  last,  though 
basely  born,  had  however,  for  his  incomparable  valour  and 
courage,  a  share  of  his  iather'a  estate,  namely,  Edeymeon  and 
Dinmael,  which  he  left  to  his  sons  GrQfiF}*dh,  Blethyn  and 
Jorwerth.    Owen  Madawc  had  to  his  portion  Mechain-is  Coed, 
and  had  issue  Lhewelyn  and  Owen  Fychan.     But  Gruffydh 
Maelor  the  eldest  son,  lord  of  Bromfield,  had  to  his  part,  both 
the  Maelors  with  M ochnant-is  Raydar,  and  married  Angharad 
the  daughter  of  Owen  Gwynedh  prince  of  North  Wales,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  one  son  named  Madawc,   who  held  his 
father's  inheritance  entirely,  and  left  it  so  to  his  only  son  Gmf* 
fydh,  who  was  called  lord  of  Dinas  Bran,  because  he  lived  ia 
that  castle :  he  married  Emma  the  daughter  of  James  Lord 
Audley,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Madawc,  Lhewelyn,  Groffydh, 
and  Owen.    This  Gruifydh  ap  Madawc  took  part  with  king 
Henry  the  third  and  Edward  the  first  against  the  prince  of 
North  Wales ;  and  therefore  for  fear  of  the  said  prince,  he  was 
forced  to  keep  himself  secure  within  his  castle  of  Dinas  Bran» 
which  being  situated  upon  the  summit  of  a  very  steep  hill, 
seemed  impregnable  to  all  the  daring  efforts  that  could  be 
used  against  it.    After  his  death,  Edward  the  first  dealt  very 
unkindly  with  his  children,  who  were  of  age  to  manage  their 
own  concerns ;  and  taking  two  .of  them  privately  away,  be- 
stowed the  wardship  of  Madoc  his  eldest  son,  who  had  by  his 
father's  will,  the  lordships  of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  with    th« 
reversion  of  Maelor,  Saesnec,  Hopesdale,  and  Moulsdale,  his 
mother's  jointure,  on  John  earl  Warren  ;  and  the  wardship  of 
Chirke  and  Nanheudwy,  to  Roger  Mortimer,  third  son  to  Roger 
Mortimer  the  son  of  Ralph  Mortimer,  lord  Mortimer  of  Wig- 
mor.    But  Emma,  Gruffydh's  wife,  having  in  her  possession 
for  her  dowry,  Maelor  Saesnec,  Hopesdale,  and  Moulsdale  with 
the  presentation  of  Bangor  rectory ;  and  seeing  two  of  htr 
sons  disinherited  and  done  ayvay,  and  the  fourth  dead,  without 
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not  long  continue,  the  copiveye^  her  MM«  to  ihm  AuHKfp, 
^«wn  kiiu  vbe  gittiog  posmpM  of  tb  took  UM-flUM«w 
Ihe  King,  thm  vkom  it  cmm  to  tk«  homt  9f  DBrhy*  wbcve  i 
cmisntd  for  ft  long  ttnt ;  tHl  at  l^gth  it  iirftsaold  to  sir  JMa 
Gljrane,  acijeiiit  ftt^  h w,  in  -wiM^  hmHiy  H  vtill  Msaineltu  In 
rari  WarrM  ftod  lUgar  MoniflMir,  fiw  gfdtUng  wbttfc  atfiial  Mrmt 
Sraffydh  tp  Mftdftc  liad  parfinalftA  for  tht  King^  goaidUd  thM 
s«w  {Mtteaifliis  with  Mch  ctntioa  mA  MrietBeaa»  tluft  tWj 
took  MfMctftl  care  they  shooU  never  letaoi  to  any  aftht 
poeitriiy  of  the  tagftl  prpimetot  ;aMl  tkateion  bmrkig  iliiiierf 
ibi  King**  patent,  they  began  te  aeenre  tbeoMBlTea  in  the  «ii 
laadsbips.    John  earl  Warren  bfcgui  te  bniU  Holt  dwlfai,  i 
waifiaithe4  by  hk  «m  WiUianw  and  m  tbe  lordebifie  •f  1 
field  and  Yale  continM  in  the  name  of  the  eerla  od^  Wami  ftr 
three  deacent^,  Tin.  John,  William*  and  John,  wko  dying  with* 
pmimne;  the  lakl  lordships,  together  with  tbe  nnrMeea  ef 
Warren»  desceiidM  ta  AKce*  akter  and  heir  to  thn  Jesi  John 
earl  Wancn,  who  fras  married  to  Edmokid  Fitn-Ahm.  eail  ef 
Araodel,  in  whieh  hiouse  they  nmained  for  thrae  deaecnts, 
namnly,  Sdmmid,  Kicbard  his  son,  and  Thomas  earl  yf  Aran* 
del.    But  for  want  of  issue  to  this  last  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel 
and  Warren,  the  said  lordship  fell  to  two  of  his  sisters^  whereof 
one  named  EliaBabcth  was  married  to  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of 
'Norfolk,  and  the  other  called  Joan,  to  William  Beauchamp, 
lord  of  Abergavenny :  hot  since  they  came  to  the  hands  of 
sir  William  Stanley,  knight,  who  being  attainted  of  high  trea- 
son, they  devolved  by  forfeiture  to  the  crown,  and  now  are 
annexed  to  tbe  principality  of  Wales.    But  Roger  Mortimer 
Ihe  other  sharer  in  the  lands  of  Gmfiydh  ap  Madoc,  was  made 
justice  of  North  Wales,  built  the  castle  of  Chirke,  and  married 
Lucia  the  daughter  and  hi:ir  of  sir  Robert  de  Wafre,  knight, 
by  whom  he  had  issue  Roger  Mortimer,  who  was  married  to 
loan  Tuberville,   by  whom  he  had  John  Mortimer  lord  of 
eUrke.    Tbk  John  aold  tbe  lordship  of  Chirke  to  Richard 
'  Hto'Akih  t|r|  ¥  Anmde),  Edmund's  son,  and  so  it  waa  again 
^Mfl^ed  to  Bromfield  and  Yal«i 

The 
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The  third  iMHi  of  GrnOydh  lord  of  Dtiias  Bnun,  imtacd  ilso 
G^iifrydb,  had  fbr  hts  partGlyn  Dwrdwy,  vvhich  CtuSydh  ap 
Gt'oflTydh  had  i^snfe  Madoc  Cr\ip\,  who  was  the  fither  of  Madod 
FyeMh,  the  fkihHr  of  Griiifydb,  the  fether  of  Grafiyh  Fychan; 
who  was  the  father  of  Oweu  Olyndwr,  who  rebelling  in  the 
days  of  henry  the  fbtirth,  Glytidwydwy  by  confiscatioki  came 
to  the  King,  of  whom  it  w*^  afterwatds  purchased  by  Robert 
Salisbm-y  of  Jtng,  in  Whose  fanktiy  it  still  remaineth.  Owen, 
the  fourth  son  of Groffydh  lord'of  Dinas  Bran,  had  for  his  share 
Cynlhaelh  with  the  rights  and  privileges  thereunto  belonging. 
The  Other  part  of  Powy^,  tomp^htendi^g  the  counties  of  Arost^ 
ly>  Cyfeilioc,  Lhahnerch-hndol,  Caereneoo,  Mochnacfa,  uw/:h 
Rayjidr,  Mech^n  uwtrh  Coed;  Moodhtry,  Dcuilhwr,  Ystrad 
March^lch,  arid  Teii*  Tref«  or  the  Three  Toivns,  rightfully  d^ 
icended  to  GrdSydh  ap  Meredith  ap  Blethyti^  by  Henry  the 
first,  created  lord  Powis,  who  ma^edGweyryl  or  Weyryl  the 
daughter  of  Urgene  ap  Howel  ap  lefaf  ap  Cadogan  ap  Athelstan 
Glodryth;  by  whom  he  had  issue  Owen  surnamed  Cyfcilioc. 
This  Owen  enjoyed  his  fkther's  estate  entire,  and  married 
Gwenlhi^m  the  daughter  of  Owen  Gwynedh  prince  of  North 
Wales,  who  bore  him  one  soti,  named  Gwenwynwyn  or  Wen« 
Wynwyn,  fh)m  Whom  that  pslrt  of  PoWis  Was  afler wards  called 
Powls  Wenwynwyn.  He  hitd  hioteoyer  a  base  brother,  called 
Caswalhon,  upon  wholn  he  bestowed  the  counties  of  Swydh 
Lhahnerch  Hudol,  and  Braniarth.  Gwenwynwyn  succeeded 
bis  father  in  all  his  estate,  saving  what  Caswalhon  enjoyed,  and 
tnarried  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Theodor,  prince  of 
Sooth  Wales,  by  whom  he  had  Gruffydh  ap  Gwenwynwyn, 
who  succeeding  his  father  in  all  his  possessions,  had  issue  six 
sons,  by  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Robert  Corbdt,  brother  to 
Thomns  lord  Corbet  of  Cous  ;  and  ^o  the  entire  estate  of  Grtk& 
fydh  ap  Meredith  ap  Bkthyn,  lord  of  Po>vis,  become  shattered, 
and  torn  into  diVefs  pieces.  Owfen,  Grdfiydb  ap  Gwenwyn* 
wyn^s  eldest  son,  had  for  his  part  Ariistly,  Cyfeiliec,  Lhan* 
nereh  Hudcl,  and  a  part  of  C^ereheon ;  Lhwelyn  had  Moch^ 
m|t  uweh,  Rayadr  and  Mechdn  nwch  Co^;  -John-ihe  third 
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•OD,  had  the  fourth  part  of  Caereneon ;  Willmm  bad  Mondhwy ; 
Gruffydh  Pychan  had  Deudhwr  Ytttrat-Marchelk,  and  Tdr 
Tref;  and  David  the  sixth  and  youngest  son^  had  the  other 
fourth  part  of  Caereneon.  Owen  ap  Grufiy dh  had  issue  ooe 
only  daughter,  named  HaWys  Gadam,  or  the  Hardy,  whom  he 
left  his  heir;  but  her  uncles  Lhewelyn,  John,  Gruffydh 
Fychan  and  David,  thinking  it  an  easy  matter  to  dispotsew  an 
orphan,  challenged  the  lands  of  their  brother  Owen»  alled^ 
ing  for  a  cloak  to  their  usurpation,  that  a  woman  was  not  capa- 
ble of  holding  any  lands  in  that  country.  But  Hawys  made 
such  friends  in  England,  that  her  case  was  made  known  to  king 
Edward  the  second,  who  bestowed  her  in  marriage  upon  ^ 
servant  of  bis,  named  John  Charleton,  termed  Vaiectus  domini 
regis  who  was  bom  at  Appley  near,  Wellington,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  anno  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty* 
eight,  and  in  her  right,  created  him  lord  Powis. 

This  John  Charlton  lord  Poyws,  being  aided  and  supported  by 
the  king  of  England,  quickly  broke  all  tbeir  measures  ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  Lbewelyn,  John  and  David,  his  wife's  uncles,  he  put 
them  in  safe  custody,  in  the  king's  castle  of  Harlech  ;  and  then 
obtained  a  writ  from  the  king  to  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  and 
to  sir  Roger  Mortimer,  lord  oi  Chirkland,  and  justice  of  North 
Wales,  for  the  apprehension  of  Gruffydh  Fychan,    with  his 
sons-in-law,  sir  Roger  Chambes  and  Hugh  ]Montgomery,  who 
were  then  in  actual  hostility  against  him  and  his  wife  Hawys. 
But  Gruffydh  Fychan  and  his  accomplices  suspecting  their  own 
strength,  and  having  lost  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  tbeir  main 
support,  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
King's  pleasure,  touching  the  difference  betwixt  them   and 
Hawys ;  who  finding  upon  record,  how  that  Gruffydh  ap  Me- 
redith,  ancestor  to  the   said  Hawys,  upon   his  submission  to 
King  Henry  the  first,  became  subject  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  thereupon  was  created  baron  of  Powis,  which  barony  he 
^d  bis  posterity  had  ever  since  held  in  capite  from  the  King; 
I  of  opinion,  that  Hawys  had  more  right  to  her  father's  pos- 
\  now  in  tbeir  hands,  than  any  pretence  they  could  lay 

to 
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fto  her  estate*  But  to  make  a  final  determination  of  ikiA  matter^ 
and  to  compose  the  difFerence  more  amicably,  betwixt  them  ;  it 
was  agreed,  that  Hawys  should  enjoy  her  inheritance  in  lee 
simple  to  her  and  her  heirs  for  ever,  after  the  tenure  of  £i^ 
gland ;  and  that  her  uncles  Lhewelyn,  John,  I)aYid,  and  Gruf- 
iydh  should  quietly  enjoy  their  portion,  and  the  same  to  de- 
scend to  their  heir  males  perpetually  ;  but  in  default  of  such 
heir  males  the  same  \vas  to  descend  to  Hawys  and  her  heirs. 
But  William  lord  of  Moudhwy,  because  he  did  not  join  with 
the  rest  against  Hawys,  had  all  his  lands  confirmed  to  him,  an4 
to  all  his  heirs,  both  male  and  female  for  ever,  lie  married 
£lianor,  the  sister  of  £len,  Owen  Glyndwr's  mpthfv,  who  .^a^ 
lineally  descended  from  Bhys  ap  Theoiciore,  prince  of  Sou^Jb 
Wales,  by  whom  he  had  issue  .John  de  Mowdhwy  ;  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth,  being  heir  Xo  his  whole  estate,  was  inar- 
ried  to  one  sir  Hugh  Burgh*  knight.  His  son  air  Juim  Bujrgl|, 
lord  of  Mowdbwy,  married  Jane  the  daughter  «f  sir  William 
Clapton  of  .Glocestershire«  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  Ancreda,  Isabel*  and  Elianor;  the  first  of  whom 
svas  married  to  Thomas  Newport,  the  second  to  John  Leighton 
.of  Stretton;  the  third  to  John  Lingen,  and  the  younger  to 
Thomas  Myttou ;  who  by  equal  diMributiou,  had  the  lordship 
4>f  Modhwy  divided  betwixt  them. 

But  John  CharletOM,  lord  of  Powis»  had  issue  by  his  wife 
Hawys,  a  son  named  John,,  who  enjoyed  the  same  lordship  for 
^bout  seven  years,  and  then  left  it  to  his  son*  of  ilie  same  nani^, 
svbo  was  lord  of  Powis  fourteen  years  ',  and  then  it  desce)vil|id 
to  his  sou,  called  also  John  Charleton,  who  enjoyed  his  father*!} 
estate  tvventy-seven  years  ^  but  dying  without  issue,  the  L»ff4* 
ship  of  Powys  fell  to  his  brother  Edward  Charleton.  This 
Edward  had  issue  by  bis  wife  Elianor,  the  daughter  and  ou^  4if 
the  heirs  of  Thomas  earl  of  Kent,  and.  the  widow  of  Rog«ir 
Mortimer  carl  of  March,  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Joyce,  tl\e 
first  of  which  was  married  to  sir  John  Grey,  knight ;  and  the 
second  to  John  lord  Tiptoft,  whose  son  was  by  king  IJeiiiy 
VL  created  earl  of  Worcester*    Bat  after  the  death  of  ]^lia|iiii, 
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this  Ed\?ard  lord  Powis  married  £Uz%b«9th  the  daaghier  of  « 

•John  Barkley,  knight;  and  so  after  his  deaths  which  tiappcoed 

n  tbe  year  14^>,  the  lordship  of  Powis  wa«  divided  iisu>  three 

parts,  whereof  his  widow  Elizabeth  had  for  her  jdititore  LboiK 

nerch  Hudol,    Ystrad  March  e I  h,  Beudhar  and  Teirlr^f,   ili 

was  afterwards    married    to  lord   Dudley.      Jane,  bts  etdeit 

daughter,  had  Caereueoa,  Merhain^  Mochnant,  and  Pbsdinas; 

and  Joyce  had  Cyfeilioc^  aod  Arustly.     But  the  lordship  of 

Fowift  continued  in  the  family  of  sir  John  Gray,  for  five  de» 

scents,  in  right  of  bis  wife  Jane  ;  the  lasft  of  whom,  Edward 

Gray,  lord  Powys,  married  Anne,  one  of  the  daughters  and 

coheirs  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk*  and  died  withooi 

any  lawful  iasue.    This  Edward  lord  Powy8»  in  Idlh  Henry 

VUI.  accompanied  the  duke  of  Sutfolk  in  the  eKpediiion  then 

made  into  France,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Bray,  and  other 

i^l^laces  then  won  from  the  French*    And  in  SGth  Henry  VIII. 

I4>eing  again  ready  to  march  in  the  king's  service,  be  made  hJI 

^Jast  testament,  whereby  he  settled  the  succession  of  his  whoh 

*barony  and  lordship  of  Powys,  hia  castle  and  manor  of  Pool, 

'^ith  divers  other  lordships  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  and 

hall  the  rest  of  his  estate  in  the  county  of  Salop,  upon  the  heirs 

|'|»f  hla  own  body  lawfully  begotten,  or  to  be  begotten  ;  and  m 

default  of  such  issue,  his  castle  and  manor  of  Charlton  and 

[  J*ontisbury  in  Shropshire,  upon  Jane  Orwell,  daughter  of  sir 

I^Xcwis  Orwell,  knight,  and  her  assigns,  daring  her  nataral  life. 

^And  in  case  he  nhould  die  without  any  issue  of  his  own  body 

Inawfuyy  hegoiien,  that  then  Edward  Gray,  his  illegitimate  son 

l.^by  the  Fame  Jane  Orwell,  should  hare  and  enjoy  his  said  barony 

^ftnd  manor  of  Powi6«  his  castle  and  manor  of  Pool«  and  iU 

hothcr  his  lordships  in  the  county  of  Montgomery ;  with  the 

iVeversion  of  the  castle  and  manor  of  Charlton  and  Ponliirbufy, 

I ^  him  and  his  heirs  lawfully  begotten  j  and  for  lack  of  such 

ssue,  to  remain  to  that  child,  in  case  U  should  be  a  son,  where* 

vith  the  same  Jane  Orwell  was  then  great  by  him.  and  to  the 

^^eirs  of  hii  body  lawfully  bei^jotten.     But  if  it  should  not  prote 

SOD,  or  if  ihtJ  son  die  withont  issue,  thf  n  tb^t  tfat  wholt^ 
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t>{irony  of  Powis  ftnd  nil  th«  premises  b€f6f%^Wiertii6iied,  ^h^uld 
cogie  to  JaneOray,  his  other  daughter,  and  ti>  the  heiraof  her 
body  lawfully  begouett ;  and  for  fftek  ^f  iQch  iistiei  10  Ann^ 
Gr»y,  his Qtht'i' daughter,  aitd  heirs  of  her  body  lawfully  b*^ 
gotten  ;  ami  lastly  for  default  of  sucb  issue,  to  such  womaA^ 
child  as  should  be  born  of  the  body  of  the  said  Jane  Orwell, 
But  afttr  Edward  Gray,  the  title  of  lord  of  Fowls  lay  extinti 
to  the  Bfth  year  of  kiug  Ch^irles  L  When  sir  William  Herbett 
«o«i  of  sir  Edward  Herbert  of  Redcastle  (antiently  called  Fool 
castlCf  now  Fowls  castle)  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  second 
6on  to  William  fearl  of  Pembrock,  uas  ad ?a need  to  the  dignity 
^  a  baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  lord  Powis  of  Fowls, 
ift  the  marches  of  Wales*  in  who^e  family  it  continues,  thoagh 
the  title  has  been  changed  from  a  baron  to  an  earl,  and  ^inc^ 
to  a  matxjuis.^^' 

DtvistONS,  &C-]  Thus  it  will  appear,  that  PowysWenwyn- 
wyn,  so  called  from  a  prince  of  that  name,  son  of  Owain  Cyvei- 
liog,  containing  five  cantrevs,  netrly  answered  to  the  present 
county,  and  received  the  subsequent  appellation  of  Montgo- 
meryBhife«    The  original  division  was,  as  follows; 

L  The  cantref  or  hundred  of  K  Vymuy,  contahiing  lh6 
comots  of  Mochnant,  uwch  Rhaiadr]  Mechain  is  Coed,  afld 
JLlanerch  Hudol. 

2,  The  cantref,  or  hundred  of  Vsih,  containing  the  comotf 
of  Ddeudwr^  Gorddwr  Isaf,  and  Ystrad  MarchclL 

il.  The  cantref,  or  hundred  of  i/yrtcjrnqf,  containing  the 
cCHndotsof  Caer  Einion,  and  Mechain  uwch  Coed. 

4,  The  cantref  or  hundred  of  Cj/tieinain,  contr^initlg  the 
comots  of  Uwch  Hanes  (Afc5),  and  Is  Hanes  (Afts). 

5*  The  cantref,  or  hundred  of  C^deioam,  containing  lh6 
comots  of  Cyveiliog  and  Maddwy, 

Thfs 
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^  Wynnes  History  of  Wa!rt,  p.  179, 

Oil  ltd  death  ui  Jord  Powj^;  m  i\m  ycat  1600,  iht  etrldom  becsree  et- 
tiocl;  but  the  lill<»  ^u  revived  in  (uvour  of  his  brother-ifv-lAMr,  Edward  lot4 


neprtfcnl  MiMitgomeryahiDe  is  hoMdri.<ia:llie.  north  by 
Xknbigbiliire  ;  by  Sbropthire  on  the  etH,  «mI  ooith  matft^m 
the  .loath  east  by  Radnorshire  ;  on  the  sooth  weal  by  CmMgut 
Mt%  ;  and  by  Merionethshire  on  the  west*  .  The  dk 
Jbve  been  Tariously  given,  hot  the  moat  nccorata: 
aeems  to  be*  that  which  makes  the  length  Nosth  to  Sooth^froa 
the  extremities  of  Uaogprig^  on  the  borders  of  Soath  Wale«, 
toPistyl  Bhaiajdr^  a  noted  cataract  in  the  Berwyn  hiUi^  U 
ttiles ;  and  its  bieadth«  east  to  west,  from  Montgomery  to  M» 
diynletbf  30  mjilea;  comprising,  according  to  TeBaplenan'f 
atatementp  4|4,800  acres;  by  compntsMon  6SQJ0OO  ;  .bat  by  s 
^K^eenf  sarvey»  taken  from  Evans's  map  of  North  Wnlei^  the 
,aaew«  appears  to  amoant  to  491^600;  Abont  .60  thousand  ef 
Ihesearenrable;  IBOfiQO  under  pastnrage  ;  and  abont  950jm 
waste,  or  in  an  nncultivaied  state,  including  woodlands  aid 
other  plantations. 

,  It  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds,  via.  LlmifyUimp  JDituMm, 
Pi»U  Cawrte,  Maikrqfal,  Mack^fnieih,  LUmydloei,  Newiwm,  and 
Jfomosieiy:  comprising  forty -seven  parishes^  and  aevea 
market  towns;  tjs.  Montgomery,  a  borough  and  the  coonty 
fornn^  Welsh  Pool,  Llanfyllin,  Llanfair,  Machynieth*  New- 
town, and  Llanydloes.  By  the  returns  made  to  Parliament, 
the  number  of  houses  in  1801,  amounted  to  8725,  and  that  of 
the  inhabitanu  to  47,978,  viz.  32,494  males  and  25,064  females ; 
of  which  aggregate  population  6'233  were  reported,  as  occa- 
pied  in  trade,  handicraft,  or  manufacture^  and  13,082^  as  occu- 
pied in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  The  money,  raised  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  in  1803,  was  22,988/.  averaging  a  rate  of 
5s.  11|^  in  the  pound.  For  ecclesiastical  jarisdiction  it  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  portions.  Part  lying  in  the  diocese  of  Ban- 
gor, part  in  St.  Asaph,  and  part  in  Hereford,  and  all  included 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

It  sends  two  representatives  to  the  imperial  Parliament ;  one, 
as  knight  of  the  shire ;  and  the  other,  as  burgess  for  the 
boroogh  of  Montgomery.  Formerly  the  town9  of  Llanydloes, 
Uant ylling,  and  Welshpool  shared,  as  contributory  boroughs, 
hi  the  elective  franchise  to  return  a  member  for  Montgomery; 

but 


xojiTooiusraina. 

but  they  W  ^^^  privilege,  by  a  resolntioa  of  the 

House,  in  the  case  of  an  electioneering  petition,  preferred  m 

the  year  1728. 

Its  HONORiAL  distinctions  are  confined  to  two  familieii,  Powjs 
castle  gives  the  title  of  an  earldom  to  that  of  CUve  ;  and  MottU 
gomery  to  that  of  Herbert. 

Climate,  Surface,  Soil,  &c.]  Owing  to  the  great  irrega- 
larity  of  soil  and  surface,  there  arises  a  very  consideiable  di€» 
ference,  as  to  the  state  of  climatare  in  this  county.  The  mid- 
land, western,  and  south-western  parts,  are  unfavourable  t# 
the  growth  of  corn  :  both  firom  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  mjol^ 
and  the  elevated  exposure.  The  narrow  vallies  are  mora 
friendly  to  vegetation,  and  highly  productive,  both  in  com  sod 
gross ;  but  the  finest  arable  land  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbm 
county,  bordering  on  Shropshire ;  where  agriculture  has  of  late 
years  received  considerable  improvement;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  land  varies  but  liltlo  from  that  adopted  in  the  adja- 
cent county. 

The  air  of  the  hiJls  is  bleak,  that  of  the /confined  tallies  an 
frequently  boisterous,  but  highly  salubrious;  as  the  numflroai 
instances  of  longevity,  recorded  on  the  stones,  *  that  mark  the 
iiumble  annals  of  the  poor',  abundantly  testify. 

The  westerly  winds  have  been  observed  to  blow,  on  tha 
average,  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  easterly  to  prevail 
the  remaining  three.  The  strongest  winds  are  those,  which 
blow  from  the  south-west,  or  the  north-west.  Trees  are  seldom 
deracinated,  or  houses  and  barns  unroofed,  except  from  slormf 
proceeding  from  these  quarters.  Sleet  and  hail  are  the  frequent 
aocoropaniments  of  both  these  winds  ;  and  the  latter  is  termed 
in  Montgomeryshire,  Gwyni  y  Creigiaup  allusive  to  the  Snow- 
donian  mountaias,  over  it  which  blows.  The  east  wind  accoid* 
ing  to  the  adage 

"  The  wind  in  the  east 

"  Is  ueitber  good  for  man,  nor  beast^*' 

is  here,  as  in  other  instances,  stigmatized  by  an  epithet,  ex- 
pressive of  the  country  from  whence  it  is  <^bserved  to  proceed. 

6  la 


int. 

fc  llMe  parts  of  this  ronniy  «*csi  of  Shtcwsbuiyi  it  r8v«if 
tlitf  Ip^lbtioa  of  Qwyni  cocH  y  Mujihig,  or  the  r<;tl  wmd 
Salop**  AUhoagh  there  are  many  orchards,  and  gardens 
Ihr  Yalcs,  abotjJidmg  with  fruU ;  yet  all  aUerapu  to  tntrodoc 
thrm  profitably  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  district  have  hitht 
proved  abortive-  The  spring  seldom  proving  sutficiehtly  miM 
To?  the  bloom  tob«  preserved  from  the  laggeringrcar  of  winttrli^ 
freists  :  and  if  the  trees  escape  the  paralysing  effects  of  easterly 
winds;  Blill  the  wetness  and  coldness,  frequently  experience 
In  the  summer  months^  vitiates  the  Havoar  df  the  most  delicio 
froks,  when  compared  with  those  ripened  in  milder  aspects. 

The  greater  piirt  of  the  county  assume^i  a  mouBtainoos  cli 
Tafrtertstic^  and  tonstderable  portions  exhibit  strong  features  i 
forbidding  sterility. 

A  line,  commencing  it  Pumttitnon,  or  Pltnliramon^  ofi  thll 
siyttth*eastern  pan  of  the  district,  runs  in  a  north ^wesfcerly  dii»| 
rection,  between  Llanbrynmair,  and  Carno^  to  Llyn  GwjddiotI 
lake  ;  thence  to  Bwlch  y  Grocs,  where,  near  Aran  Powddwy/ 
it  enters  the  adjacent  county,  through  which  it  contmoei  lb 
nearly  the  same  line,  till  it  terminates  in  the  valley  of  Ffiti*| 
Hieg.     This  ha^  been  termed,  the  backbone  of  Montgomery^ 
shire  and  Merionethshire.     '^  A  person  may  walk  this  line  of  I 
fifty  miles  in  extent,  without  crossing  %  rivultt;  as  it  b  the] 
parting  ridge  of  the  eastern  and  western  streams     A  fiirm«J 
hooise  in  this  line,  near  Drws  y  Nant,  is  ao  situated,  that  the  raiffj 
%ater  which  falls  on  the  western  &»de  of  the  roof  flows  itud^i 
Cardigau  bay,  at  Barmouth  ;  and  that  which  falls  on  the  easteml 
^Idm  flows  into  the  Irish  *iea  at  Chester  bar.f** 
•    The  Freiddin^  or  Briddcn  hills,  form  a  soble  group  on  thij 
Astern  side  of  tht;  county  ;  one  of  which  Moel  y  Golfa  standi  1 
fno&t  conspicuoufily  pre-eminent ;  and  Cefn  y  Castell  little  Ir&t 
1^.     On  the  ^uth,  thu  Biga  mountains^  lying  on  the  north  side  { 


*  See  iMic  on  thii  iiitercitijig  tubject,  with  a  icry  coiiouidkry,  cootii 
l/ng  icpportatil  meteun/lagicti  obttrvanons,  rrt  Diivii!«*a  Ueocml  X\m4t  ^^;|^1 
^♦lic  Agriculture  of  Nortli  Walet,  p.  7,  &c. 

\  ')^^\vt^\  ^^g^vGulture  of  KortH  Wdei,  p.  tS* 


of  the  y^Slty,  through  which  tht  Scvrrp  0onri>  and- a  collateal 
branch  pf  the  PliaHmipon  ridge,  form  a  line  of  h^sh  table  lani 
teveral  miU^  ii;i  extent.  Besi4es  these,  niuaerpot  uM^l^^ted  hiUf, 
and  crags,  present  themselves  in  almost  etery  directioii. 

Rivers,  &c.]  The  main  streams,  that  &11  oir  tha  western 
side  of  the  ridge  are  the  Tcaeth-bagh  river^  flowing  throogli 
the  valley  of  Festipiog;  the  Maw,  watering  the  low-laada 
near  Dolgellen,  which  will  b^  noticed,  as  belonging  to  Ifeii* 
onethshire;  and  th^  Dovey^  piuinog  the  valeof  Machyaleth# 
may  be  consideredj  to  a  considerable  exteuti  as  daimabie  bf 
Montgofnefyshire.  On  the  western  side  of  this  geologicfti 
^ine,  are  found  the  sources  of  the  IVy€,  Severn,  Vyrnwjf,  Temai^ 
Rhaiadr,  Cdricg,  and  Dee.  The  last  two  have  been  noticed  to 
Denbighshire,  aiid  the  former  four  originate  in  this  county. 
These,  with  several  other  secondary  streams^  run  nearly  in  a 
parallel  oour^  towsu'ds  the  val<>  of  Chester,  or  the  plains  ef 
Salop. 

The  Wye  is  not  here  mentioned  first,  for  its  being  tl)e  most 
considerable  river;  but  on  account  of  placing  the  Severn  io 
order  with  its  contributory  rivulets.  The  Wye  rising  on  the 
south  side  of  Plinlimroon,  and  taking  a^n  easterly  course,  is  joined 
by  the  Bedw  rivulet  at  Llangerrig;  whence  flowing  in  a  south' 
easterly  direction,  it  soon  leaves  the  county. 

TvESEVfiaN  as  deriviiig  itssource'on  the  side  of  Plinlimmon,  er 
Pumlumon,hasbeen  described  in  its  course  to  the  sea,  in  the  intro? 
ductory  remarks  to  the  description  of  Ca^ibria.  But,  as  connected 
with  this  district,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  charao- 
aer  of  the  "  Severn  does  not  much  assimilate  with  itfrmountainofis 
origin,  and  it  soon  loses  its  native  rapidity,  forming  large  valesr 
and  generally  burying  itself  ^%ithin  deep  banks.  Its  colenr 
is  far  less  transparent  than  that  of  the  Wye,  nor  does  it  in  any 
respect  equal  that  river  in  pictur^t^ue  beauty,  or  variety  of 
grand  scenery,  though  it  is  greatly  superior  in  commercial  im- 
portance, and  the  population  of  its  several  districts  with  their 
rich  plains  and  fine  cities.  Even  at  Lianydloes  it  ceases  to  be 
» torrent,  and  from  thence  it  forms  a  delightful  valley,  more 
l^e  the  extensive  vales  of  England,  than  tboi^stripes  of  cul- 
t.  tiratioa 


ppniyilugt  cttial  oAinpMiju  c— miwiom  amr  Ummymfmuh 
liBe-works»  froon  whence  there  is  an  iron  imilm.j 
and  a  half  HtilaeinexleAty  by  which  the  lime-atone  la  < 
to  the  boata.    Fkon  hencajt  furoceeda  aovtbady^  and  ia  carried 
over  the  riiei  Vyrnwy  by  means  of  an  aqnadacu  r*^'**^f*^  of 
i?e  arcbety  each  forty  tiBoi  iathe  span*  and  txoniji  fiaia  feet 
-abore  the-ordinary  toHace  of  the  water :.  ezcluvm  of  aevenl 
drtlateral  arcbea  for  the  discharge  of  the  sorplq«.wat#i^  teoagbl 
down  by  land  floods  in  raiqy  ^prasons.    Thence  paaaiog  Welsh 
pool,  it  goes  on  to  GarthmiH,  below  Berbiew.     The  proposed 
plan  was«  to  have  continued  it  to  Newtown;    bo^  Mm  son 
granted  in  the  act  baring  been  ezpendedi  and-  unforeseen  di^ 
ficolties  occurring  of  various  descriptions/  especinlly  the- scar- 
city  of  water,  the  origpnal  design  was- abandoned-;- and  tlie  cot, 
at  present  terminates  at  the  former  place/  Thia  may  wiih  strict 
propriety  be  denominated  an  o^'ca/^rai  canal)  the  chief  articles 
of  its  import,  consisting  of  lime-stone,  and  coal-;    and  of  its 
export*  timber,  grain,  and  the  products  of  the  •dairy.    Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  navigation  was  opened*  ehiefly,  for 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  yet  so  obstinate  is  preju- 
dice, and  so  irradicable  inveterate  habits;    few   fanners  will 
allow,  that  it  affords  them  any  derivable  benefit.     A  person 
keeping  a  team,  will  rather  prefer  sending  it  the  distance  of 
from  ten  to  eighteen  miles,  to  the  lirae-rocks,  or  coal-pits  ;  be- 
eause  be  observes,  that  the  articles  are  there  obtained  at  prime 
cost ;~  with  the  additional  consideration  of  superior  weight,  and 
greater  measure  :  not  adverting  to  the  more  than  countervailing 
advantages,  arising  from  the  local  conveniencies  of  this  water 
conveyance.    Nay/  they  rather  view  it  in  a  disadvantageous 
light.    Those,  through  whose  lands  it  was  cut,  still  complain  of 
the  loss  of  land,  without  any   equivalent  reduction   in  their 
fents ;  and  those  whose  meadow  lands  lie  below  its  level,  state 
tlie  injury  they  sustain,  by  the  oosings  of  the  water,  deteriorate 
hig  the  pasture;  producing  rushes   and  other  sour  herbage. 
Owing-  to  thls^  and  .other  oaoseSi  the  Montgomeryshire  canal, 

for 
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for  yeMTS,  yielded  no  profit  whaterer  to  the  proprietors;  after 
a  time,  it  came  to  pay  common  interest ;  but  fiRom  casuaH 
damages^  repairs  of  locks,  bridges,  &c  &c.  causing  oocasioan 
ally  very  heary  drawbacks^  and  a  grand  exp<»t»  timber  failing 
from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  woods ;  the  returns,  of  late». 
have  been  yery  considerably  be  low  par. 

The  $oU  and  subaraia  vary,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  as- 
in  some  of  the  adjacent  counties.    The  substance  of  the  yales: 
being    chiefly  of  aa  argillaceous,    and  the  mountains  of  a 
schistose  nature.    Thus  the  substance  of  Pumlumon  (Plinlimr 
mon)  or  Severn,  range  of  hills,  is  chiefly  an  homogeneous, 
shale,    becoming  friable   in  the  air,    and  easily  abraded  by.: 
water,  and  in  all  probability  contains  but  few  ores  of  metals  ; 
therefore,  when  held  in  solution,  and  afterwards  deposited^i 
by  water*  it  becomes  the  general  matrix  of  vegetation.  North- 
ward from  the  Severn  vale,  the  mountains  retain  their  shaly 
and  friable  character,  a  few  insulated  rocks  excepted,  quite  up 
to  the  vale.ofVyrnwy;  where,  on  the  north  side,  the  grey  semi- 
indurated  mountain  rock  commences,  and  continues  still  north* 
ward  to  the  vale  of  Tanat,  which  received  its  soil  by  deposi- 
tions from  the  Berwyn  range  of  mountains,  consisting  of  argil- 
laceous schistus.    Thus  it  may  be  8een>  that  not  only  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  but  also  the  extent  of  a  vale  depends  upon 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  mountains,  and  rocks  by  which 
they  are'  surrounded.    The  Severn  vale  acquired  its  present 
superiority  of  extent  and  fertility,  over  those  more  northern^ 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  diluvian  tides  excavated 
the  friable  shale  of  its  surrounding  eminences.''*    All  vallies, 
at  their  sources,  where  the  streams   that  water  them  flow  rapid* 
ly,  consist  generally  of  a  light  gravelly  soil;  but  the  farther 
they.  extend>  and  the  more  expansive  they  become,  from  the 
waters  proceeding  nearer  to  a  level  in  their  course,  the  more 
loamy  will  be  the  sediment ;  and  consequently  the  richer  and 
more  productive  the  soil. 

3  F  Limestone 

•  l>*v!es*l  AgricoltUFQ  of  North  Wales,  p.  $5.  J 


§^  jto^TGOttsairiEiif. 

LioicUone  slratt  are  rarely  found  ifl  this  district ;  the  wlf 

tti^efitone  rock.^  of  aiiy  coiisidcr^tion  are    in   the    TiciiiJtf  of 

Llanymynecb  ;  tiie  terminauoa  of  a  riilge^  whkb  comes  fmrn 

the  north-west  af  An^lescti,  in  ti  lijie  tbraiigh  the  coaniies  of 

Csenianfon^  arnj    DenUigU*      A   dark    coloured     argiilaceooi 

liinestouti  i&  foiindt   in  what  are  t^^rmedf   the  lime   rocks  at 

I'oriUywauiij  and  which  end  in  Powy^s-casUc-park*     The  liip 

Graponton  of  afgUlaceaus  earthy  which  enters  into  the  coi^ 

pafllion  of  thiit  iiub«tance,  renders  it  ^r  inferior^   both  as  m 

cement  J  and  nimiurLS  to  what,  by  ivay  of  dlstmctioa,  is  deno 

niinated  wkite  time ;  but  front  its  being  generally   bttntt  witi 

prait  the  ashes  intermingte  in  large  quantitif^s  wish  ihelioie; 

nod   from  this  comtntxture  it  form^  an  excellent  top  dreisin; 

for  gracing  lands.     Peat,  however,  is  not  io  pleouful  io  thiv 

m  the  ^jticent  county  of  Merioneth ;  and  in  maay^  itntancei 

(m  distant  from  the  veins  of  lime.'^ione*    This   circnniitaDCff 

nnd  the  canal  fucititating  the  introduction  of  limestotie  vope^ 

rior  ill  ciyality,  has  tended  to  bring  the  browa  lime  into  di^ 

use,  %i  well  %i  dtstcputei 

Natural  Phodcctio^js,  Slc*  Aniong  ibese^  may  be  p^- 
marily  comidered  k^  minfraiogiral  substances:  the  m oil  tin* 
portant  of  which  ia  kad*  Lead  ore  of  rarious  qualitiea^  and 
divers  qtumtities  bos  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  this 
district 

An  ancient  work  of  great  note,  and  probably  not  exhaosted^ 
ihoQgfa  sometirtie  neglected  is  situated  at  Craig  y  mwyn»  near 
Pistyll  Rhaiadr. 

A  very  considerable  mine  has  been  found  at  Dylivan  to  the 
west  of  Llanbryn  mair. 

At  Esgair  hir,  on  the  borders  of  Cardiganshire,  adjacent  ta 

a  copper  mine,  called  Esgair  vraith,  is  a  lead  mine,  ibe  ore  of 

which  contains  so  much  silver,  that  it  has  been  considered  a 

^    candidate  with  the  rich  mines  of  that  county,  for  being  consi* 

dered  the  Welsh  Potosr* 

Beeent  and  successful  trials  have  been  made  on  the  Berth* 
Iwyd  e^ate  near  Uanydloes.    Bat  the  finest  source  of  wealth, 
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from  this  species  oT  minerd,  was  fomd  at  Llangytliiog.  A  lead 
mine  discovered  there  ifi  the  year  1699,  producing  the  kind  of 
ore  denominated  ifo/flui,  or  potters'  ore ;  was  long  worked  wii9i 
immense  profit  to  the  proprietor.  Forty  years  it  continued  ikt 
a  flourishing  state,  yielding  about  four  thousand  tons  annually, 
which,  at  an  average  rate,  sold  at  seven  pounds  jper^ton; 
making  a  net  revenue  to  lord' Powys  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  The  grand  vein  had  a  bearing,  in  mming  phrase^ 
ology» '  from  the  eight  o'clock  sun,'  that  is,  from  east-by-soutfi; 
to  west-by-nortb.  The  width  of  the  vein  has  been  dififerehtly 
stated.  One  writer  says,  '  upwards  of  five  yards :'  and  anV 
ther  three  yards  and  a  half.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  latter  statement ;  for  an  old  miner  re- 
ported, that  he  bad  frequently  seen  the  tallest  of  the  workmen 
lying  across  the  vein,  with  their  arms  e5ctended.  Without  beilag 
able  to  reach  from  rider  to  ledger.  On  pursuing  the  vein  in 
an  easterly  direction,  a  fault  was  observed ;  and  on  following 
the  dip  towards  the  west,  the  water  became  so  powerful,  as  to 
inundate  the  work,  which  consequently  was  obliged  to  be  r^ 
linquished.  Most  lead  ores  in  other  parts  of  North  Walei^ 
particularly  Flintshire,  are  imbedded  in  limestone,  or  chert , 
but  the  Llangynnog  vein  passes  through  an  argillaceous  schistus^ 
or  grey  stratified  mountain  rock,  in  a  matrix  of  amorphous 
quartz.*  Several  years  elapsed,  when  some  neighbouring 
miners  associated,  and  having  obtained  leave  uf  the  manorial 
lord  to  try  an  adventure,  paying  a  certain  tonnage  on  account 
of  such  grants,  for  a  time  they  prosecuted  it  with  considerable 
profit ;  but  they  did  little  more,  than  pursue  the  ramifications 
of  the  main  vein ;  or  collect  fragments  of  ore,  the  refuse  of 
the  former  mining  concern.  The  failure,  as  to  prosecuting 
the  most  productive  vein,  is  thus  accounted  for.    '*  LIangyn« 

3F2  nog 

*  See  a  description  of  the  diagonal  ramifications  of  this  grand  ?ein^  with 
kssevtrM  beariogs  exemplified  by  a  pi  ale  in  Dalies*!  Agricaltore  of  North 
Wales. 


t>eg  ^^%  peihstps  the  ricliesi  vetn  tii  lead  ore,  fbr  the  ticnt  ii 
Usirilr  of  any  yet  discoTermI  i»  ibis  Island-  Tliey  h^  there  ft 
aoHd  ribi  for  a  tonslderaUle  timej  fivt?  yards  wide^  of  cli^aa 
om  in  the  middle  of  tUe  vein,  ^hich  was  pciored  aut  of  the 
kt^bble^i  at  the  ^haft-btfid  into  the  waggons,  and  carried  dU 
rectly  to  the  smelt tng*housej  without  being  toached  by  ihc 
washers  or  dres!iers  of  qiq,  buiidea  several  feet  ttpodi  the  »idei 
of  iha  veins,  i^hich  was  mixed  wiih  upar  and  other  stony 
matttir  ;  and  went  through  the  hands  of  the  washers* 

This  rich  and  noble  vtr in  was  at  once  cut  out  below  by  a  bed 
of  black  schisms,  or  s^hivcr,  and  that  so  entirely,  that  thert 
wM  oc^t  the  kast  li&surt-,  or  vestige  of  the  ¥ei»  reTnaining,  or 
ever  could  be  found  afterwards,  though  dihgent  a«arch  was 
matie  by  the  most  skilful  miners  for  several  years^  and  at  dif- 
lereitl  times* — When  the  shp  vein  is  in  a  twitch,,  wketbcr  it 
fie  horisoinal  or  perpendicular,  the  vein  will  open  again  when 
they  sink  down  or  iliivii  forward  through  the  twitch  ;  but  it 
tirver  opened,  nor  no  trace  of  the  vein  could  ever  be  foufid  at 
Llangynnog,  though  diligently  sought  fer  at  a  very  great  €%* 
peii^c^  and  ni>  vvoiider  they  did  not  find  it,  when  in  fact  il 
was  not  to  be  found*  The  crack  or  gash  which  broke  asunder 
the  harder  rock  abore,  did  not  enter  into  the  bed  of  shiver 
below,  and,  of  consequence  there  was  no  rein  or  fissure  ia  the 
sehislua  in  that  place.*'* 

Notwithstanding  this  dislressing  account^  calculated  to  pro* 
duce  a  most  inaui»picious  prospect  to  future  adventurers;  yet 
ihe  spirit  of  subterraneous  investigation  has  lately  been  roused. 
A  new  company  have  taken  these  mines  on  lea^e,  and,  for 
draining  them,  driven  a  level  at  a  vast  expence ;  and  what  18 
an  encouraging  circumstance,  the  miners  in  their  progress, 
hav«  met  with  blocks  of  pure  ore,  weighing  from  seventy  to 
on6  hundred  pounds  weight  each. 

Slates.  The  ranges  of  hills,  in  which  the  valuable  sub- 
stance slate  is  obtained,  have  been  previously  noticed;  the 

places 
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withm  thii  cootfly.  It  will  be  proper  briefly  -16  oelke*  '^ 

'  The  priflieipal  Vif  theieare^iii  the  f^icinitjr  of  UangyiiMgf. 
From  a  stapeecbiii  rock,  pre^emitieiitly  rMng  ^m  tke  ftdrtb 
aide-of  tbe  vittege,  kt%  obtained  those  slttci^  ^ifih^  fotr  strdi^ 
And  4lucabHity,  are  celebrated  ibr  the  perpeifes-bf  robfiM^ 
through  Una  and  the  adjacent  counties.  :  Tte-ctiMrrieB  tth 
situated  high  up 'the*  deelifcias  eides  of  the  moontliin ;  and  tb^ 
mode  of  conveyii^  them  to  the  TaUey  beloir^wlll'lqppear'lb 
anobserveiv  especially  a  stranger^  extremely  dantierikis.f'  The 
slates  are  ptafced.  on  .small  isledges,  .adfiiAed  to^  the  in^Mrk^ 
which  are  let  dosm  along  WinUasg  paths».  fiMied  by  ertr  hi  Ihll^ 
foUowiogiicqciottS  maoaer-  Each  of  Ihese  sledget'as'friteiwt 
to  the  .shoolders  of  a.:inaB,  whoihae  the  care  o#  deHverhig  *flft 
cargo  at  the  base  of  the  mountaii^  by  meahi  of  a  rope;  ef 
wliich  he  lays  fast  held  with  both  bis  hands;  and  tben>  tttrniflg 
his  fiice  tdvrards Hie.load,  he biegins  tomovi^  reoMing  gradhi- 
ally  backwards.  But  as  the  sledge  detceafs^-  it$  eielocity, 
according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation*  is  increased ;  and  t)bu)  ae^ 
celerated  netioo^  which  otheririse  most 'prom  ifttal»  itcoan* 
teracted  and  iretajrded,  by  tlie  man  frequently  striking  forcibly 
with  his  |bo|t  against  the  Tenons  promineocee/  that  present 
themseLres  jn  the  course  of  bis  roiite.  IShtsimancsnTre,  hoifw 
cFcr^  j^in/ce  ^.is  mofion  is  retrograde*  and  his  attention  at  the 
suafi  fJLV^  faUed  to  the  aledge«  to  keep  it  in  the  sig-s»g  traeb;^ 
must  b^  of  difi^ylt  aUainoiAOt;  and  long  babit  jcan  alone 
reoder  it  easy,  and  safe.  Owing  to  this  experience^  although  an 
ba^aiidous  fsmpl9y^  few  serious  accidents  ever  o^ccurt  and  per* 
sonf  en^e  in  it  witb  as  much  cheerfulness^  as  othprs  do 
for  performing  the  labour^^  of  agriculture.  Tbo  slates*  pr»> 
cured  from.thjese  quarries*  are  strong*  and  of  a  $rm  teiiaciona 
lamina ;  but  numerous  q^ourtaose  veins*  pervading  ihe  whole 
W^fi3  of  the  rockj  they  are  consequently, of  a  coai^ser  texture'; 
and  exhibit  a  less  even  surface*  than  those  of  a  more  homoge- 
Acous  composition.     By  chemical  analysis,  the  tenacity  of  the 
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leomponeiit  part  &r  ex€«edt  Ui«  finer  blue  s]mie>  or  em  lb 
coarse  grey  slate^  dug  in  the  Ticinity  of  Chirk  ;  the  Smm 
resisting  the  sulphuric  acid  for  ten  days  ;  while  the  Jaiccr  ti- 
hibits  symptoms  of  decomposition  in  less  than   four. 

It  is  a  fact«  worthy  of  remarking^  ibmt  the»e^  sod 
quarries  to  the  northward^  ha?e  their  strmta  inelM^oripi 
towards  the  same  point;  vis.  to  the  east,  while  in  thdselslki 
southward,  the  c^ise  is  reversed.  The  point  of  drriiioiii  belsiii 
the  eastern  and  western  inclinations  is,  at  Bwlcfa  aych»  in  tk 
parish  of  Hirnant^  about  three  miles  to  the  aomh-wcH  d 
IJangytinog.  The  quantity  ot  slates,  annually  procitred  firia 
propcrtionably  with  the  demand.  Mr.  Pf^nnant  obeenrei*  t^ 
between  November  177i  and  November  \776,  opwwthd 
904,000  slates  were  sent  from  hence  at  different  rates  of  btteis 
six  sbinin^s»  and  twenty  shUUngs  per  thousand/  A  lata  com- 
petent writer  states,  that  the  two  quarries  dispose  of  abitf  i 
million  of  slates  annually,  until  the  year  1803^  ailtidinftslk 
average,  it  is  presumed.  *  they  sold  for  13s.  per 
since  l^J* 

lAme,  as  previously  observed,  except  the  brown  argiil 
sort«  is  a  rare  article  in  tins  part  of  the  country.  The  i 
Tsluable  kind  is  carried  from  Portbywaan,  a^d  Llanymyotch 
rocks,  on  the  confines  of  Shropshire^  to  the  distance  of 
and  forty  miles.  In  tbe  line  of  the  canat  the  atone  in  conveye 
by  the  navigation,  as  far  as  Pool  and  Berhiew  ;  and  Uirwt  Itiliu 
have  been  erected  on  the  diflferent  wharfs^  for  reducin*'  it  i 
the  st^e  of  quick-lime. 

Coal  is  a  grand  desideratum  in  this  county^  and  the  acarcit| 
arising  from  the  dilTiculty  of  obtaining  it,  in  many  placet  J 
severely  felt  especially  by  the  lower  classes  of  society*, 
lately  Montgomeryshire  was  considered  totally  destitute  of  t 
valuable  fuel.  Nor  has  it  now  much  to  boast  of  Itt  tbisi 
In  on  angle  of  the  county,  al  Coedwae  on  the  bortJers  of  2 


*  Davies'i  Agrkultoie  of  North  Wales^  p.  411. 
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a  few  piu  bftTt  beea  cpitnei^  ctptble  of  prodvciiiir  Aomk 
tweWe  tons  per  day.  *  The  ccml  procured  from  tbtse  is  of  a 
most  pleasing  quality,  though  complained  of,  for  its  rapid 
combustion.  This  arises  from  its  inflammable  matter,  consist* 
ing  chiefly  of  pure  carboou  combined  with  a  larger  portion  of 
the  bituminous  substance,  called  maltha,  than  asphalt. 

Woodt  and  PiantoHom.}    This  county,  still  the  best  wooded 
of  any  in  North  Wales,  was  once  so  coTered  with  trees,  that 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  third,  quantities  were  ordered  to  be 
cut  down  by  command  of  that  monarch,  to  prerent  ambush,  and 
destroy  the  >co?er  they  afforded  for  the  adrantageons  retreat 
of  the  Welsh  forces.    Within  a  century  back  the  wood^.  were 
so  abundant,  that  they  supplied  the  greater  pan  of  the  •  inhi^ 
bitants  with  fuel ;  which  consisted  of  cleft  timber ;  and  that 
not  of  decayed,  but  a  great  poi^tion  of  the  best  kind.     Much 
of  the  latter,  about  eighty  years  ago,  found  its  way  to  a  more 
profitable  market ;  being  sold  for  the  use  of  the  dock^yards. 
The  first  contract  for  the  Navy  was  from  Abertanat  wood,  on 
the  Shropshire  boundary ;  then  followed,  in  1750,  the  woods 
of  Powyt-castletpark,  Aber  Nait,  and  Tref«£dryd.    Since  that 
period  this  county  has  contributed  largely  towards  the  (urthefi* 
ance,  both  of  naral  and  commercial  architecture.    Indeed  such 
was  the  celebrity  of  Montgomeryshire  oak,  in  several  dock* 
yards,  particular^  Deptford,  and    Plymouth,   that  a  strong 
competition  was  excited  among  persons*  employ ed  to  purchase, 
which  produced  a  specolatieo,  that  raised  the  price  abore  the 
standard  in  the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth,  districts, 
much  more  adrantageously  situated,  for  its  con?eyance,  pes* 
sessing  the  convenience  of  a  water-carriage.     The  siae  and 
quality  of  the  oak  of  this  county  may,  in  a  degree,  be  esti* 
mated  from  the  fall  at  Vaenor  park,  which  in  the  year  1796, 
deprived  the  county  of  much  of  its  yaluable  timber.    Among 
those  felled,  one  was  in  girt  68  inches  in  circumference,  at  the 
height  of  73  feet    Another  measured  687  cubic  feet,  and  was 
valued  at  two  shillings  per  foot,  exclusive  of  the  bark.  A  third 
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contained  in  the  whole  5^6  feet    The  park  produce 


i»ber»  al«o. 


[  from  400  to  450  feet  each. 


i^a&unng 

Tills  extuupie  of  felling  wa^  quickly  followed  by  many  other 
gentledieii.  lund  the  canal,  atYordtng  a  feci  lily  for  conveyance 
ot  80  ponderous  an  artjcle  to  a  distant  nmrket ;  the  ecHinUy  bai 
been  miserably  stripped  of  one  of  its  richest  ornainoents.  SoiBe 
good  sticks  however  slill  remain.  The  late  Arthor  Bla^nnr 
c!tq.  of  Cregynnog  was  peculiarly  careful  tii  the  preserratian 
of  his  woods,  and  attentive  to  the  growth  of  faluable  timber. 

On  the  Garth  estate*  in  the  vicinity  of  Welsh  Pool,  ftccofd* 
in^  to  a  computed  estimate,  there  are  growing  choice  oaki, 
t^akulated  for  the  uie  of  the  navy,  to  the  amount  of  3O,€0lH.tB 
value, 
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But  these  arc  exceptions  to  the  late  general  phrenz  v  f^r  fe! 
II ig,  and  dus posing  of  *  the  pride  of  the  forest*  •  for  it  must  be 
acknowledged  by  those  lea&t  disposed  to  be  C3mica],  thai  the 
JtMided  proprietors  in  Montgonn  cry  shire  have  hi  general,  of  late 
yeurs,  displayed  much  greater  asuiduily  in  clearing  their 
estates  of  timber  ;  tlian  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lo«ka  by 
succcssional  planting.  Thii^  k  not  only  to  be  regretted  tm 
account  of  ihe  privations  posterity  must  necessarily  feel  from 
the  deficiency,  but  is  highly  censurable  ;  ftinoi^  the  defafcati«ui, 
by  proper  aUention  in  planting,  &c,  might  be,  in  the  eoarw 
of  a  few  years,  ao  amply  supplied.  For  An  Johnsoin  so 
strongly  iuttuiatcd,  when  obs(?rving  the  wocKlless  tracts  of 
country  he  passed  in  Scotland  ;  thai  all  excu«e  for  auch  nudity 
was  not  an  admisialble  plea ;  <  because  it  was  only  lu  commit 
the  acorn  to  the  soil,  to  raise  the  future  oak.'  Bvl  where 
woods  have  been  recently  felled^  were  they  tnmedtately 
fejiced,  the  necessity  of  future  planting  would  be  imirEly 
superseded..  Of  this  fact  the  wood-lands  belonging  to  lord 
Pijwys  allbrd  luxuriant  demon sirul ions. 

To  these  nutnerpus  instances  of  unpanlonahle  neglect,  ia 
the  view  iif  every  well-wisher  of  his  country,  many  bououra- 
hie  exceptions  may  be  maile.  Among  which  the  late  Bell 
Lloyd,  csfj.  of  Bodfath  appears  to  have  b<eii  entitled  t«i  bold 
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ihe  first  rank.  His  plantations  in  the  neighbotnliood,  covering 
above  sixty-one  acres  of  land,  comprise  about  171,000  trees  of 
different  speeres,  such  as  firs,  pines,  pine«asters,  larch,  beech« 
&c. ;  and  include  in  the  number  upwards  of  MOO  oaks.  He 
planted  also  about  83,000  in  the  parishes  of  Kerry  and  Lland- 
dyssul ;  making  his  Montgomeryshire  plantations  to  consist  of 
304,000.  His  son  and  worthy  successor,  sir  Edward  Price 
Lloyd,  pursues  the  same  spirited  method  of  enriching  the  bar- 
ren waste,  and  improving  the  fiice  of  the  country.  Exclusive 
of  his  immense  plantations  in  Caernarvonshire  and  Flintshire, 
he  has  ornamented  the  parishes  of  Llanfyllen  and  Treveglwys 
with  upwards  of  13,000.  These  examples  have  not  been  with- 
out their  beneficial  effects.  Within  the  last  ten  or  tr^'elve 
years,  many  thousands  of  forest  trees  have  been  plattted  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts,  for  which  gold  medals  haTe  been  justly  merited, 
and  received,  from  that  useful  institution,  the  Society  of  Arts.  ' 

Agriculture.]  The  state  of  husbandry  in  this' district  is 
extremely  various,  owing  to  causes,  partially  arising  from  the 
different  nature  of  the  soils,  the  confined  prejudices  of  ig* 
norant  farmers,  or  the  more  enlightened  views  of  liberal  agri*' 
culturists. 

Respecting  the  proportion  of  arable  and  grass  land^  in  thit 
county,  it  has  been  computed,  that  about  one  third  portion 
is  under  tillage,  and  the  other  two  reserved  for  herbsrge  :  the 
former  consisting  principally  of  the  vales,  and  the  latter  of 
upland,  or  mountainous  pasture. 

Fallowing,  that  opprobrium  of  georgical  science,  is  still 
adopted  on  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  vales  of  the  Vyr* 
nwy,  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  practice  obtains  in  the  vale  of 
Clwyd  ;  while  on  the  more  sterile  soils,  it  is  generally  con* 
sidered  too  expensive  an  operation,  to  be  performed  ;  and  only 
admissible  on  the  most  productive  estates. 

The  crops  are  of  divers  kinds,  ^nd  the  rotations  almost  as 
varied.  They  are  not  reducible  to  any  regular  four,  or  five- 
field  husbandry.  On  the  best  soils,  the  succession  is, 
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tiie  former,  or  any  other  in  the  adjacent  parU  ;  becauM;  they 
Itav^  when  slaughtered  le&s  ofTal^  and  collect  gr enter  bitik  m 
the  more  valuable  parts.  The  Hereford  kind,  dmingui^liod  If 
their  white  faces,  have  recently  become  very  geaermi  tii tki 
eastern  part  of  the  county. 

Of  ilietp  there  are  two  khuh,  generally  stating*  in  Motnk' 
"gomcry shire.  Tlie  one  peculiar  to  the  Kerry  hills*  and  sup- 
posed the  only  kind,  or  variety  in  North  Wales,  that  proditeci 
perfect  wool ;  that  of  fhe  other  breeds  being  asually  ntort  or 
less  debased  by  the  intermWtnrc  of  coarse  long  hatrs*  de 
niUed  by  dealers  kemp^*.  making  the  article  appear  of  a  t t.^t  .»♦ 
fcrior  quality  5  and  which  rentier  it  to  mannfiictureri*  of  far  k» 
iralue.  The  discriminating  characteristics  of  thia  breed  an^ 
large  wide  cheeks*  covt^red  with  wool^  bunchy  fi;irfltci4 
notty,  having  no  horns^  white  woolly  legs* and  a  broad  beavfir* 
like  tail.  In  shape  they  are  wanting  tn  symmetry  ;  but  wtn 
this  defect  removed^  by  proper  atie^itiOfi,  in  cros  .,  tho 

breed  tuigiu  be  worthy  ol  universal  adoption  ij:,  ^  iji  tl^a 
PritKipality.  A  second  kind  is  a  blaek^Kioed,  fine^wodM 
aheep,  bred  on  n  inouritainou??  ridge,  extending  from  the  tn 
oily  of  Welsh  Pool,  in  a  southerly  dircctiaii,  called 
Long  oioantain;  and  other  hillii  bordering  on  Shropshire  imt 
•  Ime  reaching  nearly  to  Wrexham. 

Other  breedsj  both   local*  and  cros?;,   ^r**  t*'tfc»  ^**  *^ 
periniemal  farmciii  on  inclosed  ground's. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that   the   contagious  and  destructive  1 
ease  to  which  lUc animal  is  subject,  called  tht>   ^e^ilf,  Mat  Ion 
a  ^ti*augei'  to  him*  while  au  isolated   resident  of  Walei?. 
Welsh  sheep  are  not  naturally  infected  with  this  disionler ; 
are  liable   to  receive  it  from  extraneous  Hoc k$.     **  A 
year  1774,  a  gentleman  with  the  patriotic  intention  ol 
4ng  the  J^ugleiiey   breed*   brought  thither  a  Dishlcy  mm^ 
with  Ikim  thi*  scdi^    a  disease^  lill  then^  ioi''  l^uoivn  j 

North  Waiis;  and  it  48  to  be  lamented j  that  lii-  imn 

found  its  way  from  Anglesey  acro^v  the  Me^ ai ;  and  procrei^ 
ing  throtf^h  the  hardy  race  of  Snowdoti>  into  th«  c*^» 
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Mcirionydd  and  Mcmtgoinery,  kcontiiniet  its  progre«i»ihnurd: 
towards  its  native  country,  haying  completed  the  bahioitable 
lour  of  North  Wales."* 

Horses,  There  is  a  breed  of  this  usefnl  anim^, 'peculiar  to 
the  hilly  parts  of  this  county,  and  that  of  Merioneth.  They 
are  a  kind  of  small  ponies  denoVoinated  merfyni.  Banging  at 
large  over  the  mountains  during  the  summer  and  winter,  they 
are,  from  the  circumstances  of  such  exposure,  a  very  hardy 
race.  They  are  never  brought  down  from  the  parts,  where 
they  were  reared,  until  they  are  three  year;i  old;  when  they 
are  considered  fit  for  sale.  On  such  occasions  they  are  driveu 
within  a  ring  fence,  and  such  as  answer  the  purpose,  are  sepa* 
rated  from  the  rest  for  disposal,  and  the  rilmainder  dischafg^i 
or  sec  at  liberty  for  a  time,  to  resume  their  favourite  stattoHsl* 
"  They  arc  driven  from  the  hilk  to  fairs,  like  fiodcv  of  wild' 
nheep ;  and  the  place  of  sale  exhibits,  in  some  degree  an  am* 
phithcatre,  vrhere  manhood  and  poney hood  strive  for  iht  vie* 
tory.  When  a  chapman  has  fixed  upon  his  choice  at  i  diRtance« 
the  wrestler,  being  generally  the  seller's  servant,  rushes  into 
^he  midst  of  the  herd,  and  seizes  the  selected  ahthml ; 'which 
never  before  touched  by  human  hand,  struggles  with  all  its  tnight 
to  extricate  itself;  and  in  some  particular  situations,  l>oth  have 
tumbled  topsy-turvy  from  the  summit  of  a  steep  bill  down  into" 
a  river  beneath  ;  the  biped  still  continuing  his  grasp,  and  the 
quadruped  disdaining  tamely  to  submit ."-f  Many  of  these 
are  used  within  their  native  district,  and  though  they  fetch  hot 
a  small  price,  their  labour,  as  beasts  of  burthen,  has  been  found 
very  beneficial  to  their  respective  owners.  In  traversing  the 
mountains,  and  clinrbing  the  slippery  ascents  through  the  diP> 
forent  bwlchs.  they  stand  unrivalled.  The  manufactured  arti- 
cles are  collected  from  different  parts,  by  a  kind  of  salesmen^ 
who  pack  them  up,  and  convey  them  on  the  backs  of  these 
merlyns  to  Welsh  Pool,  or  Shrewsbury  markets.  To  this  traf- 
fic, 

•  Davies*s  Agricahure  of  NortK  Wales,  p.  330. 
t  Davies'a  Agriculture  of  North  WaJeSftP' 334. 
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fic,  and  the  mode  of  its  conducting  a  celebrated  poet  dcacrip* 
dvdy  aUodes. 


**  The  NinBcm  Cambriani  an  in<iusifi«yin  tribe. 
Carry  rheir  Uboura  on  P^gmemi  stcedf. 
Of  utt  c seceding  not  hticmtrlaa  »heep^ 
Yet  strong  and  sprightly  ;  over  hill  aud  dste 
Tlicy  travel  unfatigucd,  aod  Uy  their  bales 
In  Salop's  Strecbp  beneath  vrtitne  lofty  wmJlt 
*^              Pearly  Sabrina  wnito  them  witli  bcr  barlLA, 
And  spreads  the  swelUog  »hect. ►**• 

This  useful  meet  for  a  declivous  country,  has  evideotlj^  «f 
late  years  been  on  the  decline^  as  to  cotnparatiTe  value.  Wbit 
has  tended  greatly  lo  their  deterto  ration »  destroy  tog  tlie  good 
qualities,  and  attering  their  slmpct  has  been  the  impradenl  pnc* 
ttce,  still  pertinaciously  persisted  inj  of  lea%'ing  the  propi^ 
tion  of  their  species  to  time  and  chance  ;  the  conseqoeoce  of 
which  promiscuous  method  of  breeding  is  deformity^  and  a  grft- 
dual  diminuiioii  in  size* 

A  hardy»  active,  and  rather  handsome  breed,  larger  than  these* 
appears  to  have  been  a  cross  between  the  nierJyn  and  the£ng* 
lish  horse*  The  larger  kind  b  exceedingly  well  adapted  lor 
the  team  on  mountainous  farms ;  where  the  strength  of  heavier 
horses  would  be  egregiously  misapplied.  Those^  which  art 
too  small  for  agri cultural  purposes,  are  very  serriceable  as 
hacknres;  and  with  light  weights  make  excellent  roadsters. 

The  vales  in  this  county  have*  for  centuries,  been  noted  for 
a  peculiarly  fine  breed,  wluch  has  been  attributed  to  some 
blood  horses,  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  country  from 
Spain,  by  Robert  earl  of  Shrewsbuiy.|  And  it  is  said^  thai 
queen  Elizabeth  kept  a  famous  stud  of  horses,  and  brood  marof, 
at  Park  in  this  cnunty^for  the  purpose  of  perpetuatiDg  the  high* 
mettled  race^J 

Comiler- 

•  Dyer'i  Fleece. 

t  Hoare^i  Girtldus,  Vol,  II.  p,  173. 

X  Peniianl'i  Toum,  Vul  III,  p.  194* 
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Considerable  agricultunil  itnfroBDcments  have  been  nade  ift 
this  county,  within  the  space  of  a  few  years.  These  consist  of 
different  items,  such  as  deeper  ploughing ;  giving  a  finer  tiltk 
to  the  land ;  in  manuring  with  a  less  sparing  hand,  and  in  gri^«: 
bing  up  wide  useless  banks,  and  bringing  the  operaAiens  of  the 
plough  nearer  to  the  real  fences*  But  the  greatest  of  all  ii^ 
the  inclosing  of  waste  lands.  The  following  schedule  will 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  important  change,  that  has  recently  taken 
place  for  the  advantage  of  the  county,  and  society  in  general^ 
by  the  inclosing  system  : 


Globwil  aod  Bachau 177$ .«.•..•  125 

Strata  MarceUina      -v 

Tir  y  Myoerch'  and  i 1788 3,600 

Deuddwr  ' 
Plas  Dinas  and  i 
Mechain  Iscocd        J -^''*^ -^/W 

Eedewain  ^ 

Hopetown  i 1796 15,000 

Overgorddvrr  ' 

Kerry ..1797 20,000 

Total  42,725  acres. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  inclosures  in  the  year  1799 ;  sinoe^ 
which  period  the  examples,  then  set,  have  been  still  further 
followed.  The  commons  in  the  townships  of  Crigion  and 
Winnington,  part  of  which  lie  in  the  county  of  Salop*  havm 
been  inclosed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  parties  intoresl- 
ed  without  incurring  the  expence  ok  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment. And  other  manors  and  townships  are  preparing  to  idopi 
the  same  judicious  measures;  vis.  Main,  Dyfiryn*  PeiHartliR 
and  Teirtrev,  in  the  parish  of  Meifod*  containing  abant  1400^ 
acres :  and  Llannerchhudol,  Tempster,  and  Trehelyg,  near 
Welsh  Pool,  consisting  of  about  700  acres. 

Roads,  Bridges,  &c.  The  roads  of  Montgomaryshiire  are 
9  far 


fiur  from  being  so  goodj  as  in  nufiy  other  perls  of  Wales*  o«ritg 
to  s  circonuftsnce  seldom  sitended  to  by  strangers^  who  qeenr 
loQsly  complain  of  their  badness :   yiz.  the  want   of  proper 
Bisteriab  for  their  constroctioii,  and  repair.     Other  oooBtief 
abound  with  granite,  and  Tarious  silicious  sobstances,  or  with 
compact  lime  stone,  &c.  by  which  means  the  preserring  of 
roads,  when  once  well  formed,  is  much  facilitated;  but  tie 
case  is  rerersed  in  Montgomeryshire*    The    principal  ros4, 
frbich  extends  from  Llanydloes  to  the  lime  works  and  coal- 
ieres  in  Denbighshire  and  Shropshire  runs  the  greater  part  of 
its  length  along  flat  vales,  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  its 
wear  and  tear,  are  brought  from  a  very  considerable  distance; 
and  these  consist  of  sofi  and  friable  sabstances,  soch  as  shale, 
and  slate.    It  is  well  known,  that  pressure,  and  friction,  by  the 
aid  of  water,  will  soon  reduce  these  to  their  primitire  day.' 
The  same  reasoning  may   be  applied  to  most  of  the  other 
roads,  though  seme  of  them,  like  many  in  Wales  ascendii^g 
the  brows  of  hills  are  descriptive  of  the  national  character.    In 
this  county,  as  there  is  but  little  travelling  with  light  carriage^, 
both  statute  duty  and  the  principal  part  of  the  tolls,  lie  intire- 
ly  upon  the  farmers.    It  must  reflect  credit,  howeTer,  upon 
the  public  spirit  of  the  gentry,  that  since  the  obtaining  the 
turnpike  act,  above  260  miles  have  been  made  within  it/     To- 
wards forming  these,  recourse  was  had    to  the   procuring  of 
subscriptions,  which  were  as  liberally  granted,  as  they  were 
assiduously  S4»licited;  and  what  redounds  further  to  their  ho- 
nour, most  of  the  lands  were   gratuitously  bestowed    for  the 
beneficLil  purposes  proposed. 

Few  counties  possess  more  and  in  some  instances  better 
bridges,  according  to  the  breadth,  or  nature  of  the  streams  over 
which  they  are  thrown ;  and  generally  speaking  they  are  kept 
in  good  repair.  But  this  principally  applies  to  the  more  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  county :  the  bridges  in  the  south  and 
western  districts  being  principally  constructed  of  wood,  and  do 
not  receive  the  requisite  attention,  to  keep  them  in  a  good  state 
of  repartftioa. 

'  MANUrAC* 
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Manufactures.  The  flannel  district,  as  it  may  be  jastljr 
termed,  though  it  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  county,  is 
principally  confined  to  the 'south-west  part  of  it;  exteodiiig 
in  length  from  Dolobran  on  the  north-east,  to  Llanydloes  oil 
the  south-west,  about  twenty  one  miles ;  and  in  breadth,  about 
nineteen  miles  from  Berhiew  in  the  east,  to  Llanbrynmair,  OQ 
the  west. 

"  Formerly  the  whole  was  manufactured  in  thie  mo^  literal 
acceptation  of  the  terra  by  the  tedious  operation  of  the  h9nd» 
by  farmers  and  cottagers  in  their  own  houses.  Of  late  the 
powerful  agency  of  water  has  been  brought  to  their  assistance ; 
and  about  forty  carding,  and  several  spinning,  machines  haT« 
been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

Beside  these,  there  are  other  manufactories  upon  larger 
scales.  Several  at  Newtown ;  one  near  Berhiew ;  one  at  Wei  A 
Pool ;  one  on  the  Dulas  stream  near  Machynlleth  belonging 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Williams.  He  buys  the  greater  part  of  his  wool 
from  the  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Radnor,  in  South  Wales, 
and  finds  constant  employment  for  twenty  weavers ;  but  more 
webs  are  made  here  than  flannels.  Another  at  Dolobran,  about 
six  miles  west  of  Welsh  Pool,  built  in  the  year  1789  on  abrancb 
of  the  river  Vyrnwy.  This  establishment,  at  onb  time,  Employ- 
ed about  a  hundred  weavers. 

An  opportunity  is  here  afforded  of  correcting  an  error, 
lately,  become  prevalent  in  London,  and  several  places,  of 
confounding  the  Rochdale  '  stoved  white  Welsh  flannels' with 
the  Montgomeryshire  real  Welsh  flannels;  while  in  fact  they 
are  very  different,  agreeing  neither  in  length  of  pieces,  in 
quantity  of  wool,  nor  in  the  mode  of  manufacture. 

The  Rochdale  flannels  never  exceed  48  yards  a  piece;  sell 
from  lO^d.  to  3s.  5d.  per  yar^^ -baVe  their  warp  sised  in  the 
weaving  :  are  afterwards  stoved  with  brimstone  ;  and  owing  to 
their  being  drawn  finer  in  the  thread  than  the  coiUrieneiis 
of  the  wool  will  well  admit  of,  they  generally  appear  thread* 
bare, 

3G  ^m 
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On  life  contrary,  the  Mongomery^litre  IIati»#U  are  iVoailOl 
to  ]'iU^  and  some  of  the  finer  sort  1.^  yards  tong^  and  •eve*' 
eightba  of  a  yard  wide*  Tb«y  »hritik  gemrmlly  mhwd  ss 
iiKbes  in  wldtb,  by  Iteiug  milled  ;  and  are  sold  from  Is.  lols. 
per  yard.  Inslead  of  st^ej  a  glutinous  kind  of  bluish  day  if 
used  in  their  weaving.  Tbey  arc  bleached  iliree  Itmeaaidlf 
the  hammers  of  the  fullmg  mill ;  the  fir^  time  with  urtae;  ik 
second  with  fullers  earth;  and  the  third  with  soap,  Tl5f*t'*-r- 
or  nap  is  raised  on  them,  not  by  carding  but  by  the  oii: 
of  the  seferal  foldings,  when  the  piccea  are  laid  tn  a  pvb- 
cular  manner  for  the  purpose.  This  nappitiess  glres  tboa  i 
peculiar  Eoftness  of  texture,  arising  from  the  quality  of  tiif 
wool  f  and  renders  them  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  br  wra 
next  tlie  skin  of  the  most  delicate  invalid.  Tbc  cutnfort  thcvif^ 
ford  iti  this  instance,  and  the  general  approbation  of  Ui^  pab- 
lie  at  large,  of  the  united  opinion  of  the  facidty  let  refxionaeikl* 
ing  tJif  wearing  of  them,  may  in  time  producre  a  rkibte  iK 
teralton  in  the  l^ndon  bills  of  mortnlity. 

*rh<;  manufuctorcis  arc  the  whole&nle  vendert  of  tbeir  oaa 
(liinm^T^Sy  ficniUug  iheni  to  their  dealers  in  dtflerent  parts  of  < 
kingdom  without  the  intervening  additional  charge  of  i 
mission,  or  agency.  The  farmcts  and  cottagers,  wiM> 
make  them  in  tht;  old  method,  formerly  brought  each  hln  < 
manutacturi-  tu  jiieet  ibc  Halopi«i.n,  and  other  draper^j  at  Wehk  ' 
Pool  niarkt*t  ;  which  is  regularly  kept  every  altemate  Moolqr 
throtighout  the  year.  Of  late  a  most  useful  set  of  nielli  althoigii 
branded  by  our  Law,  before  the  principles  and  theory  of  tnM 
were  well  understood,  witk  the  odious  epithet  of  fore-0talle 
have  appeared  ;  who  go  about  the  countryt  and  tiay  all 
pieces  they  can.  They  seera  well  calculated  to  compel  the  otei^ 
wealthy  drapers  to  allow  a  more  regular  and  diHitstve  divii 
of  the  prtdltK  of  buying ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  sa^ 
the  indigent  manufacturer  the  trouble,  loss  of  tfme,  and 
pense  j  of  coming  from  10  to  23  miles  to  market,  for  the  < 
of  selling  only  due  piece*  Whether  these  ttinrnuit  jobbeit^ 
riral  Ibcir  mastera  the  draperst  tii  the  manoeiiirre  of  the  thns^b 

•ad 
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sii4  fard  by  measure,  is  a  queatimi  that  'mast  not  be  decided  at 
present ;  it  may  howerer  be  presumed,  that  they  do  not»  for 
they  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  country. 

Several  pieces  of  the  finest  flannels  measure  132  yards,  and 
some  still  more ;  we  will  suppose  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole 
manufacture  to  be  of  that  length,  and  the  remaining  twenty* 
nine  parts  to  have  1 10  yards  to  a  piece.  On  some  market  dayf 
500  pieces  have  been  sold  ;  by  taking  the  average  at  300,  th« 
aimuai  number  will  be  7800  pieces.  Formerly,  when  the 
market  was  lower,  the  average  price  of  each  piece  was  41. ;  it 
gradually  rose  to  51.  then  to  61.  and  upwards.  Of  late  the  differ* 
ent  qttanlities  and  qualities  of  the  7800  pieces,  supposed  t^ 
be  annually  sold  may  have  been,  as  nearly  as  can  be  esUmatedr 
in  the  following  proportions : 

^  or  260  pieces  of  132  yards  each j 

at  the  average  price  of  2s.  9d.  per  yard ) 

^  or  1950  pieces  of  110  yards,  at  29. ...21450    0    0 

^  or  5590  pieces  of  110  yards,  at  Is.  3d ...^431    0    0 

7800  I.  64,600    0    0 


Wool  in  the  260  pieces  34lbs  in  each  at  2s.  per  lb 884    0  0 

Ditto  1950  ditto  36lb8al  Is.  6d 5865    0  0 

Ditto  5590  ditto  42lbs  at  Is 1 1,739    0  0 

Oil  to  the  manufacture  of  7800  pieces  at  3s.  each - 1170    0  0 

Soap  8d 860    0  0 

Fullers  earth  3s.  to  every  ^3  pieces 50  17  4 

L,  19,368  17  4 


By  this  statement  it  appears,  that  19,3681.  I7s.  4d.  is  th« 
fair  value  of  the  unmanufactured  wool,  and  other  articles ;  and 
the  remaining  sum  of  45,S311.  7s.  8d.  ought  to  be  the  annual 
wages  of  labour ;  but  unfortunately  the  drapers  reduce  this 
itnHual  profit  of  industry  to  39,3581.  13s.  8d.  by  a  custom  of 
•xactiag  a  drawback  of  ten  per  cent  upon  tb«  Mai  amount  i 

SOS  of 
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ibiAt  U,  in  a  pitice  of  132  jf^irdi  they  pay  but   for  I^; 
piece  of  loo  yards,  they  «ccouui  only  foi-  a  huiwlrcd,"* 

MONTGOMERY. 


Tt  ha^  already  been  remarked,  that  ibis  lown«  wbic 
narae  to  the  county,  was  originally  called  Trc  Faldwyn,  «f 
Batdwyn's  Town,  from  Batdwyn  a  lieatenant  of  the  Marcbcf 
in  the  time  of  William  the  conqueror  ;  m*ho,  at  the 
mand  of  the  sovereign,  erected  here  a  fortress  to  Kirtberkil 
future  designs  against  the  Welsh*  This  appears  to  be  therai^ 
[ie^t  intimation  in  history,  respecting  the  place.  It  mtui  taal 
after  have  fjtfien  Into  the  hands  of  th^  WeUh  ;  for  Roger  Mml*' 
gomery,  who  had  for  his  services  been  creHed  by  Williaai*€iJ 
of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  with  the  grant  of  a  carte  blaie^ 
for  conquests,  west  of  the  Severn*  having  entered  PofrytltfA* 
with  an  hostile  army,  took  the  castle  and  tow  n  of  BaUvfli 
fefortiQed  it  in  his  own  right,  and  gave  it  the  new  appelblial 
of  Montgomery,  afler  his  own  nante«  The  following  yesr  At 
Webb  musleiingall  their  stren^tht  cook  the  castle  by  a  eonp 
iJe  main,  ransacked  the  town,  and  desolated  the  adjacent  cooB* 
try.+  The  castle  was  again  repaired,  and  strengthened  bf 
William  Rufus,  who,  hearing,  while  in  Normandy,  of  the 
cruet  outrages  and  depredations,  committed  by  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  iTryffydtl  op  Conan  and  the  sons  of  Blediha 
ap  Cynvyn,  was  innamed  with  .sanguinary  resentment :  ami 
coMccting  a  large  army,  marched  at  the  head  of  ihcm  to  tit*, 
confines  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  repulsed  with  irresislable 
gour  his  repeated  attacks,  and  t^e  Normans  having  sufiered 
prodigiously  in  various  rencontres  losing  great  numbers,  bock 
of  men  and  horses,  the  king  thought  it  prudent,  after  havia( 
thrown  in  supplies  for  the  garrison  of  Montgoniery  castle,  H 
return  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  his  nntthtd 
irmy.     Flushed  with   their  recent  successes,  the   Welsh  prilQ 


•  Ilavieii  Agricuhurc  of  North  Wtlet,  p.  39f, 
f  L«liiii(]'f    Coilectaneii,    Vol.  II.  a,,  %lh 
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ees,  on  the  forced  retreal  of  the  English,  boldly  )aid  siege  lb 
the  castle,  then  considered  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  of  any 
on  the  borders.  It  was  nobly  defended  against  the  fury  of  the 
assailants,  but  they  having  contrived  means  to  undermine  tho 
walls,  made  several  breaches,  and  qoickly  took  it  by  storm ;  and 
giving  no  quarter  to  the  garrison,  they  levelled  the  fortress  with 
the  ground.  Afler  a  dreadful  struggle  for  four  years,  in  which 
fell  numbers  of  the  nobility,  the  Normans  at  length  prevaiMI' 
against  this  hardy  race ;  and  having  obtained  a  decisive  victory^ 
drove  the  Welsh  to  their  ^stnesses  among  the  hills.  On  thaC 
CMMrasion  the  castle  was  immediately  rebuilt  by  the  eaii  of 
Shrewsbury  :  but  in  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards  ii 
was  again  destroyed. 

On  Llewelyn  having  refused  varions  ^ommcmies  to  appear 
before  Henry  the  third,  to  answer  for  the  violation  of  a  treaty 
he  had  signed ;  the  King  marched  with  a  powerful  army  <• 
chastise  his  insolence  ;  and  on  bis  return  towards  the  Marchei^ 
after  a  victorious  campaign,  to  restrain  the  predatory  excur* 
sions  of  the  Welsh  in  this  quarter,  he  rebuilt  the  castie  of 
Montgomery  ;  which  had  been  previously  rased,  on  a  site,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.  The  custody 
of  it  Henry  gave  to  his  great  justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  marks ;  and  a  Jai^r  allow- 
ance during  the  time  of  war.  While  in  possession  of  Hubert  it  waa 
regularly  besieged  by  the  Welsh  ;  but  an  English  army  coming 
to  its  relief  they  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  for 
a  time  conline  their  views  to  desultory  warfare.  In  one  of  their 
excursive  expeditions  unmbers  of  the  Welsh  were  taken  by 
the  English,  and  barbarously  beheaded.  To  retaliate  so  foul 
an  injury,  Llewelyn  ap  Jor worth  assembled  numc^rous  forcm, 
and  encamping  near  Montgomery  castle,  so  intiqiidated  the 
governor  that  he  privately  withdrew  :  when  the  Prince  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  place,  put  the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  burnt  the  fortress.* 

After 

•  Wj^imc's  Hist,  of  Wal?it  p.  951. 
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After  long,  but  nndeciBiTe  conietU  a  canferwice  wu  heM  n 
Hontgomcry  ctsUe,  in  the  year  1368,  and  a  peace  concIoM 
between  Llewelyn  ap  Gryfiydd  and  king  Henry«  through  the 
interpoftition  and  mediation  of  Ottoboni,  pope  Clement'a  kgiti 
in  England. 

This  treaty  was  signed  and  ratified  by  Henry  and  Ucwdji 
in  person,  and  at  the  same  time  received  from  the  bandisf 
the  legate  the  sanction  of  the  Pope's  anthority.  By  Tiitae  of 
this»  the  lands  taken  on  both  sides'  were  to  be  reatored,  and  the 
latter  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  former  for  the  Priad* 
pality»  as  other  princes  had  previously  done  ;  and  to  pay  imi 
the  English  treasury  twenty  five  thousand  marks.* 

By  an  inquisition,  made  on  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
Boger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  in  the  year  1345»  the  castle 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  p  ossession  of  that  nobleman  at  tbs 
time  of  his  decease  A.  D.  1354 ;  and  also  the  hundred  of  Cbiiv 
lMiry«  which  at  that  period  was  reputed  to  comprise  the  caitk 
and  manor  of  Montgomery.  In  consequence  of  the  attainder 
being  removed,  this,  with  his  other  property,  was  restored  to 
the  fiaimily ;  and  passed  into  the  royal  house  of  York  by  the 
marriage  of  Anne#  sister  and  sole  heiress  of  the  last  esri, 
whence  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Crown. 

From  this  period  a  long  interval  elapses  in  silence,  respect- 
ing this  fortress.  It  seeius  to  have  been  held,  as  stewards  of 
^e  crown  by  the  immediate  ancestors  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cbir^ 
bury  ;  and  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  family. -f 

During  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first, 
it  was  garrisoned  for  the  royal  cause  by  lord  Herbert,  who 
had  been  previously  appointed  governor  by  the  king  ;  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  rebel  army  he  declared  himself 
ready  to  espouse  the  opposite  side  of  the  question ;   and  by 

a  treaty 

*  Tlciirj  de  Knyghton  de  Event.  Angl.  R^mer  Fqcdera,  p.  843.  Matkew 
paria  statei  32,0001.  "  TrigiDta  duo  millia  librarum  ttcrlinggoi  am  rc^i 
iraDeeMit,"    p.  857. 

i  l^ife  of  lord  Herbert,  p.  J). 
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n  treaty   with    sir  TUomas  Myddleton,   (tic   parllamentanan 
general^  the   trcMips  were   permitied  to  enter  the  castle,  and 
turn  oat  the  royal  garrison.    A  blot  tbis«  in  the  escutcheon  of 
commandant,  which  time  will  never  be  able  to  efface.   A  abort 
time  after  this  disgraceful  transaction^  the  royal  forces  under 
the  cojumand  of  lord  Byron,  about  four  thousand  strong,  ap- 
proached Montgomery  ;  and  obliged  tbe  army  under  sir  Thomas 
Myddleton  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Oswestry,  leaving 
lord  Herbert  with  a  handful  gf  men  ;  and  but  ill  supplied,  either 
with  ammunition,  or  provisions,  to  defend  the  castle.     It  was 
consequently  besieged  by  the  royalists  :  in  the  mean  while  sir 
Thomas  Myddleton's  army  having  been  reinforced  by  troops^ 
brought  up  by  air  William  Brereton,  sir  John  Meklrum*  and 
sir  William  Fairfax,  made  a  countei march  to  the  relief  of  thtt 
place.     A  general  battle  now  became  inevitable.     The  oddn  in 
point  of  numbers  was  very  great :  the  royal  army  consisting  of 
five  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Parliament  not  more  than  three. 
The  former  descending  from  the  heights  on  which  they  had 
been  previously  posted,  commenced  the  attack;  and,  al  first, 
gained   considerable   advantage;  but    the    tatter,  actuated  by 
despair,  and  stimulated  by   the  urgent  necessity  of  throwing 
succours  into  such  an  important  post,  rallied,  and  making  most 
vigorous  e0brts,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.     Afier  a  dread* 
ful  sanguinary   conflict  the  Parliamentarian  army   obtained  a 
most  complete  and   decisive  victory.     The  routed  troops  fled 
on  all  sides,  and  the  main  body  were  pursued   in  a  direclion 
towardjt  Shrewsbory*     More  than  five  hundred  were  skin,  and 
fourteen  hundred   taken  prisoners ;  while  the  toss  on  the  side 
of  the  victors  was  about  sixty  killed,  and  one  hundred  wound* 
ed.*     The  castle  gubsetjuenily  met  with  a  similar  fate  to  most 
others^  that  had  been  defended  for  the  King,  being  dismanilcd 
by  order  of  the   Hoiise  of  Commons :  but  lord   Herbert  ap- 
pears to  have  received  a  compensation  for  the  injury  his  pro- 

ilG4  pt^rly 


•  Draie't  PiuJUiotutar>  History,  Vol   XllU)p.l'85.  Wl  itckcl  104 


perty  bad  sustained  on  this  occasion.*  Tiie  c^sUs  sttod  4 
the  extrumity  of  an  eminence  on  iiie  north  side  cif  i)ie  um 
apparently  ioj pending  over  it  i  the  projecUojc  ridge  beUtg 
great  he ii^ht,  very  steeps  and  towards   the  er  '  red] 

ious*     It  is  said  once   to  have  been  a  grand   i     ^  lUii 

but  at  prtisent  it  is  so  far  demoli&b^di  that  il  1%  dUficult  to  i 
certain  the  original  shape  or  extent  with  any  degrcje  of  ^c 
racy.  I'he  present  remains  con.«ist  o(  a  fra^naeot  afa  lower 
the  soutb-west  angle,  with  a  iWw  low  and  sliattered  irmlls.  T] 
fortress  bad  been  further  defended  by  four  deep  fosses»  cut 
of  the  solid  rock,  over  which  it  is  probable  dniwbrid^ 
jDeen  thrown  for  i^ecurily*  Not  far  from  the  caislle« 
a  hill,  is  a  stupendous  furti&ed  camp»  Hrhich  from  tiie 
pearances  was  evidently  an  ancieut  Briti&h  post*  Several 
fosses  run  directly  across  the  most  accessible  part  of  the 
ami  the  other  h,  naturally,  suClicieotly  de feuded  by  ihc 
escarpment  approximating  to  a  perpendicular  ;  ajid  ti 
proacb  was  guankd  by  four  shorter  fosses  with  twa 
to  the  main  work.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bill  i»  a  finiallet  fi^ 
fication^  having  in  one  part  a  raised  arnficial  mouuL.  Thti  M 
probably  the  site  of  the  castle  orignially  erected  by  Bjildwyi 
part^Lingof  the  Norman  mamier  in  its  design  arKi  shape* 

The  tA>wn  was  once  defended  by  a  circumaoibiesit  wa^ 
flaakt'd  with  round  and  square  towers;  and  the  eDlraitce^  d<» 
fended  by  four  gates.  A  gi^Dt  was  made  by  Kdward  the  M 
to  Bogo  de  Knouilli  constable  of  the  castle,  perinitiing  biro  M 
sell  certain  wood  out  of  his  forest  of  Corndon,  to  deJray  tbi 
e.vpeuce  of  repairing  ibe  walls  and  fossa  round  the  tov^n  in4 
castle.  Another,  for  a  similar  purpose,  was  issued  by  E^lwad 
the  third,  n I  lowing  a  toll  to  be  taken  for  seven  years,  oi 
lain  articles^  exposed  in  the  market  for  sale,  among  wb 
enumerated  $quirirti  skim,  Leland  thiu»  describes  their 
in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  *'  The  soil  of  the  ^rouud  of  tl 
towne  is  on  mayne  slaty  rocke,  and  especially  the  parte  of  tl 

toi 


*  U(e  of  laid  Herbert. 


hathe  beeiim ficfce.    CwMniamct  ihe  MuUe  f^tfmt^gJk 
the  renfttJM  of  fear  gllesiluitcAlM*  KidmM  g^s^  rhjiti^ 
gate,  Arihar's  gate,  aadl  Kariy  gat». :  In  die  wi«Ue  yet «!»  , 
majme  brokea  toureti,  of  which  ihe  larhito  tomr  m  the  «Mft 
aotabW*    Pew  traces  of  thsito  aro  «air  laft. 

Montgomery  was  eraoted  kit^  »  .frae  .»M»ig^  bf  tit% 
Henry  the  third,  who  aattenad  to  tbe.pmit  frMM^jTV^Jltpii 
and  immiinities.  By  lhi$eharCor,  ihe  Mro  b  governed  hy  UMi 
bailift  and  tweWe  capital  borgeatea,  or  comaoii  cpvAcil  iMa» 
From  the  time  of  H<^nry  the  eighth  it  haa  had  the  ii^aour  «f 
sending  one  representative  to  Parliawen^  irbo  is  okftjadlv 
the  borgeases,  in  anmhsr  about  eighty^  and  retom^d  by  4|lp 
hailiffi.  Llanydloesb  Welsh  Peol,  aad  UaafyjUp,  k^tm^ 
ranked  as  coatribntoiy  borongbs ;  but  for soifo time  paftlv  hiM% 
been  exclndod  from  any  share  in  the  <Bleetioii»  '  •  ^ 

The  present  town  is  a  small,  bot  neat  place,  built  partly  OJU 
the  slope,  and  partly  on  the  summit  of  a  hil(y  beaeath  the 
impending  shade  of  one  of  much  greiiiter  elef  ation. 

The  churck,  an  elegant  cructCorm  strtictape«  dadipstod  if 
St*  Nicholas,  contains  an  ancient  monument  erected  to  thf 
memory  of  Richard  Herbert^  r«7.  fitthar  of  the  celebrajted  lepd 
-Herbert  of  Ohirbury,  and  Magdalene  his  wife*  Two  recum<- 
bent  figures  are  placed  on  an  altar  tomb,  mider  a  magpificeni 
canopy,  once  apparently  riqbly  ornamented ;  and  in  front  of 
the  sarcophagus  are  effigies  of  their  numerous  progeny. 

Near  to  the  site  of  the  castle  stands  the  county  gaol  a  strong 
stone  building,  erected  a  few  yeiars  ago ;  and  in  the  upper 
part  is  the  Guildhall,  a  handsome  edifice,  where  the  sessions 
are  held  alternately  with  PooL 

The  place  in  general  is  well  built,  the  streets  clean,  and  the 
whole  assumes  an  air  of  peculiar  and  inviting  neatness.  By  the 
returns  made  to  Parliament  the  num)>er  of  houses  amounts  to 
161,  and  the  population  consists  of  979;  tis.  498  males  and 

499 
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499  females.     Having  no  trade,  an  _  „         - 

ftre  circumiitafices  that  may  account  for  the  diminQtive  sist  dT 
Montgomery »  though  the  county  town*  It  is  principally  ifib^ 
kited  by  persons  of  small  independent  fortunes,  tvlio  settle 
]iere  for  the  purpose  of  economy,  and  leading  a  life  of  retire* 
ment.  And  to  such  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  faroiirite  spot ;  for 
tt  seems  capabk  of  aHbrdiiig  numerous  comforts  and  conTeni* 
ences,  exclusive  of  the  bustle  and  noise  of  larger  towns  :  tod 
what  renders  it  still  more  inviting,  the  adjacent  country  i^  de- 
corated with  the  most  lively  and  luxuriant  scenery,  Frtim  tbt 
hill,  IS  a  fine,  extensive  and  rich  view  of  the  vale  of  Montgo* 
mery,  Enely  bounded  in  the  expanse  by  the  Salopian  billi* 
The  lovely  prospect  is  thus  glowingly  depicted  by  an  observam 
tourist :  *«  It  was  on  a  fine  serene  morning  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  that  1  happened  to  be  at  Montgomery  ;  and  I  wu 
so  much  delighted  with  the  extensive  and  varied  prospcci 
from  the  cpstle ;  that  I  rested  under  the  cool  shade  of  one  of 
its  walls  for  near  an  hour,  feasting  my  eyes  with  the  lovefy 
picture  before  me.  The  scene,  which  was  calculated  for 
almost  Arcadian  ftlicity,  was  enlivened  by  the  btisy  work  ef 
harvest,  and  the  merry  carol  of  the  reapers  floated  cheeringly 
through  the  air.  The  rustic  swains  and  damsels  were  all  asii'* 
duously  employed  in  gathering  the  yellow  riches  of  the  siun- 
mer*    Some  were  cuttmg,  others  binding,  and  the  gleaner 

With  bended  shoaJden  trairersmg  the  field, 
followed  the  loaded  waggon,  storing  up  with  care  every 
that  felL^I  love  to  contemplate  these  rustic  sights. 

lltih  tbert-funr,  pfttronesi  of  health  ifid  eue» 
And  contcmpUtion  heart-confolbg  jojs. 
And  hiirmiest  iile^sores  in  the  throng'd 
Abode  of  roultrladet  unknowti  ?  Bail  rural  life  1 
Addreat  him^f  IC  wlio  wilJ  to  tbe  pursuit 
Ofbonour*^  or  ifniolumrr»tff«  or  fame; 
I  ihalt  not  «dd  mjfsclf  tu  &uch  a  iliurt^ 
Thwart  hu  attemptaor  tnr^  hia  iucccst.^ 

0 


are  every  tu 
hts. 

1 

Whether    I 


ii6irrcdiiBitTsmftJL   ^ 

Whether  in  former  times  thin  place  abounded  more,  thaii 
many  others,  with  ladies  of  free  lives,  and  unbecoming  coo-^ 
versation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain ;  but  at  an  earlj 
period  the  burgesses,  among  their  other  privileges  numbered 
the  right  of  the  Gogingstool,  Cokestool,  or  CuckingstooL*  This 
singular  instrument  of  justice  was  an  engine,  invented  for  the 
punishment  of  scolds,  strumpets,  and  other  disorderly  womeo^ 
by  ducking  them  in  water,  anciently  called  a  tumbrel,  turn* 
brellum,  and  sometimes  a  trebucket.  It  was  used  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  by  whom  it  was  denominated  the  sceaffing  stofo 
or  scolding  stool,  that  is,  a  kind  of  chair,  or  seat,  in  which  they 
placed  brawKng  dames,  or  meretricious  damsels,  to  make 
them  public  examples ;  and  in  cases  of  great  enormity,  thej 
were  plunged  over  head  in  water.  By  them  it  is  described  &$» 
Cathedra  in  qua  rixoscemulieres  sedentes,  aquis^  demergebantur* 
And  the  reason  assigned  for  siich  puni.shment  was.  Quia  per 
objurgatrices  et  meretrices  niulta  mala  in  villa  oriuntur.  Among 
the  Normans  it  was  denominated  CathoJra  siercoris,  and  was 
applied  for  the  chastisement  of  brewers  and  bakers,  whe 
transgressed  certain  laws,  relative  to  their  respective  trades ; 
who  for  such  malversation  were  adjudged  to  sit  upon  this 
stool,  and  be  immersed  over  head  and  ears  in  stinking  water* 
Blountf  mentions  this  mode  of  inflicting  punishment,  as  being 
in  general  use  at  Montgomery.  Whenever  any  woman  in  the 
judgement  of  the  free  burgesses,  belonging  to  the  town,  waa 
found  guilty  of  causing  strifes,  fightings,  defamations,  or  other 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  she  was  committed  to  thu 
£;oging,  or  cucking  stool,  there  to  standi  or  sit  with  her  feet 

naked* 

•  Some  writers  suppose  the  name  a  corruption  of  dacLmg-stool';  oUien 
conjecture  it  i»  derived  from  choakiiig  stool,  quia  hoc  ino<i.)  dcmorsaB  aqvis 
fore  saffocanlur.  See  Jacob's  Law  Dictioii.iry.  Uiil  mav  it  notlw  dfiivrd  from 
gitkft  an  old  word  for  ucuckow,  a  bird  nni  versa' ly  conMdered  tl.f  eiiihlwnof 
tuockery,  signitying,  that  the  itistrumeot  was  ir.tcoded  to  cxh»bii  ihc  olyccli 
•f  it  to  ridicaU  ^iiui  deiision  ? 
•    t  Aacient  Tenures  and  Jocalar  Customs. 
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pkfA,  wd  her  hair  Ji^heireneii,  ftr  such  alcn^^lt  of  tivie*  '  - 
^iigm  thould  deem  sufficient  as  t  mark  of  infiMoy,  aiid  • 
fpHic  wemingio  tlU  who  hebeld  her  ezpofed  condition. 
'  It  it  probeble,  that  when  tbii  was  not  found  to  aneve r  the 
intended  end,  that  recoiirae  was  had  to  the  a«irient  vteihed 
^  ffui  imneruoD*  or  docking  added,  as  an  impr^rcinent  npoo 
waple  exposure;  with  the  view  of  preTenUng  a'  repmtion  of 
Ae  crimen  if  not  eflfecting  a  radical  core  in  the  oflfeoding  caW 
frk.  The  eagine  for  this  purpose,  consisted  of  a  kmg  beast 
W  ra^r,  that  moved  on  a  fitlcrum,  and  cxtanded  Uywaids  tks 
centre  of  ^  river  or  pond ;  and  to  the  end  towarda  i1m  witar 
iraa  affiled  the  stool,  or  chair,  on  which  the  offanding  paity  was 
made  to  sit  By  the  Welsh  it  was  called  Y  gadair  goch»  v  d» 
fed  chair,  and  its-  use  is  alluded  to  in  the  fbUowring  npignun : 

**  Ye  vtsen  itumti,  your  neigbbour't  pcit,. 
Viil«n  ymt  toogvet  in  futnre  rea^ 
r  Know  ilMt  with  all  yoor  Ciultf,  jrov  Art* 

U  tH  nd  ckmif^i  degrading  sent" 

ilbom  five  miles  from  Montgomery  is  Loag-nM>aataui^  caHed 
hy  the  Welsh  Mynydd  digoil,  on  which  was  Iboghl  the  last 
d'ecisive  battle  for  the  independence  of  the  Principality.    On 

I  the  death  of  Llewelyn  the  North  Wales  men  set  up  JVIadoc,  a 

cousin  of  the  last  reigning  Prince^  who  assembled  a  largt 

'II  army,  and  fought  several  splendid  battles,  in  which   he  was 

Tictorious,  particularly  on  the  Marches ;  but  at  length,  OTer- 
powered  by  the  superior  numbers,  collected  by  the  Lords 
marchers;  he  here  fell,  after  a  well  fought, and  hard  contested 
engagement.  So  that  on  this  mountain  may  it  be  fairly  said, 
expired  the  liberty  of  Wales. 

Edwaiu>  H£RBERt,  who  has  been  styled  by  one  writer  'the 
celebrated  flower  of  chivalry,  in  whom  madness  and  ability 
kept  equal  pace',  and  by  another,  '  the  historical,  the  philoso- 
phical, the  right  whimsical  peer,  first  baron  of  Chirbury,  a 
man  at  once  and  together,  the  negociator,  the  scholar,  atate»> 

;>  6  man. 


ftm,  f»iaier,tlM8eBi««Jurfalvntf4il)frork9l3me  wamlkiitt 
afppevs  l»r|MT»beeaajBt(lm  of  MoDtgMDicry.  ChrwavboNI 
in  1583,  and  for  the  £nt  yeort  of  his  lifr  wat  eJCG«o4|ii|^ 
pvuky,  «aA  80  haekward  in  hia  spooch^  that  ttroag  appnelioii^ 
aioMworo  entertained,  ho  wonid  renmin  dnmb.  In  hii  UGb^ 
written  by  himself,  he  obsat fcs,  that  ho  CofM  nndonlaMi 
what  wKs  said  by  othen  but  tbai  he  fovabore  to  speak,  '  ki| 
he  shonld  utter  something  inqproper' ;  and  that  «ne  of  the  ftnH 
qoestions  he  askod»  was,  *  How  he  came^  into  the  worM^ 
Though  it  Was  not  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seveaw  Aai 
he  was  tanght  to  read;  yet  snch  was  the  rapid  progrest  M 
made.tft  learning,  that  in  the  spactoudf  five  years  ho  ac^aisad'lf 
considecabta  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  as  sui  oarfjr 
period  gaited  admissioti,  so  aatodeni,  into  Untrersity  colbfit 
Oxford  ;  where  by  his  cxerciaas  and  logical  dispotations  ho  ohU 
tained  nnirersal  applause.  To  the  dead,  he  also  added  tho 
acqoisiiion  of  several  modem  languages ;  and  became  an  adepl 
in  musie  and  medicine,  in  which  latter  science,  he  professed 
to  have  made  some  very  ▼alnable  discoreries :  and  pretended 
to  have  cared  many  disorders,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  tiio 
moat  able  physicians.  After  the  accession  of  James  the  flrsi 
ho  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and  he  soletimly  declart^ 
that  ho  adhered  strictly  to  his  oath  of  knighthood,  which  tb* 
quired  him  never  lo  perOiit  injustice  to'  he  done ;  and  in  case  of 
ladies  or  gentlemen  being  wronged  in  their  honour,  if  they 
demanded  his  assistance,  that  he  shoold  afford  it  without  tho 
least  resenre,  &c.  From  this  part  of  bis  character  it  i\  tbul» 
-^  in  one  point  of  view  we  observe  him,  like  the  knight  of  lis 
Mancha,  fighting  with  windmills,  redressing  the  vrongs  4kf 
distressed  damsels^  and  risking  his  life,  to  wrest  tht  top  Kn6t 
of  a  girl,  but  ten  years  of  age,  from  the  hands  of  a  rode  do^ 
spoiler ;  whilst  at  other  times  we  discern  the  same  man  deeotod 
to  a  life  of  retirement,  and  with  equal  spirit  cultivating  phi- 
losopliy,  hi&tory,  and  poetry.*''     In  the  year  16(>8  he  visited 

-     bm 
*  CbS^'i  BiMbdaatMr  hi  Knuteatbtiiirr.  ,.  109. 


,  iMikiiig  wbiti  U  WHiHy  < 
IMT  of  Europe  ;*  wd  in  tkoM  coutriet  he 
aeli^  icGording  to  kis  own  iitat»mcnt,  of  oatgnaiAMiy  1 
On  his  retam*  he  was  appointed  ambavador  to  Fc 
ifk  IGSl  king  James  ad? anced  him  to  the  dignity  of  no  Iridi 
baron  ;  and  a  few  years  subsequently  he  was  emoted  an  Engliih 
peer,  by  the  style  and  title  of  lord  Herbest  of  Chirbory  ia 
Shiopshire.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  be  ftr  a 
time  espoused  the  roy^l  eaose  ;  but  from  Use  imbenlity  aid 
dlivisions  in  the  King's  councils  ;  or  the  apprehenaioD  of  losiag 
Iw  own  property  in  the  unequal  contest,  he  ireat  over  to  the 
popular  side.  He  died  in  1648,  at  the  age  of  aixty'eeveo,-aad 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  SL  Giles's  in  the  fields;  whsie 
llie  following  inscription,  drawn  up  by  himself,  is  plsiced  oe  m 
flat  marble  slab  that  covers  his  grave. 

"Hic 
bilmwrtT  esrpst  EdwsTdl  Herbert,  eqaitb  bilnet,  bwo«it  de  Clbiftay  €( 
Caula  iilaod,  Mtciorit  libri»  cui  tiinlu  est,  De  veritsts.  Beddec 
at  berbs«  vicdimo  die  Augosti,  aoao  Domiai  1648* 

The  predommant  features  in  the  character  of  thin  extraordi- 
nary man  appear  to  have  been  enthusiasm,  and  ▼anit3%  wfaicb 
so  strongly  tinctured  all  his  actions,  as  to  make  them  in  many 
instances  assume  the  air  of  insanity.  As  a  soldier  he  won  the 
esteem  of  the  brave,  as  a  knight  his  chivalry  was  copied  from 
the  Fairy  Queen.  In  his  own  age  lord  Herbert  wtu  justly 
esteemed  a  prodigy  of  learning ;  but  in  his  literary  pursoits 
the  same  affectation  and  eccentricity  are  observable,  which 
were  distinguishable  in  all  his  other  undertakings.  He  b  said 
to  have  been  the  first  author,  who  reduced  (UUm  into  a  regular 
system,  in  which  he  asserted,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  the 
sufFiciency,  universality,  and  absolute  perfection,  of  natural 
religion  ;  without  the  aid  of  supernatural,  or  extraordinary 
communication  of  the  divine  will/*    Yet  the  very  man,  who 

condemns, 

*  See  an  able  refiitatiun  of  the  positions  laid  down  in  support  of  racb  » 
5j«tenr  m  the  works,  of  Locke ;  and  more  ptrticalarly,  in  LeUnd*t  DeislicU 
Writers 
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TondtmnB,  and  endetvoun  to  explode,  all  beiief  in  revelatidi; 
as  gross  enthnsiasiny  was  hiiiiseir  the  greatedof  all  enthasiasta. 
For,  when  he  had  finished  the  work,  on  which  he  wished-^to 
rest  his  future  fame,  he  hesitated  about  publishing  it  to  th» 
world,  till,  as  he  states,  he  was  induced  to  do  it  fy  a  ngnfrom 
Heaven  !*  This  conduct  is  finely  exposed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Orford.  "  There  is  no  stronger  characteristic  of  human  natures 
than  its  being  open  to  the  strongest  contradictions :  one  of  lorA 
Herberts  chief  arguments  against  revealed  religion  is  the  ia»- 
probability,  that  Heaven  should  reveal  its  will  to  only  a  portidtt 
of  the  earth,  which  he  terms  particular  religion.  How  coaM 
a  man,  who  doubted  of  partial,  believe  individual  revelation?. 
What  vanity  to  think  his  book  of  such  importance  to  the  causs 
of  truth,  that  it  could  extort  a  declaration  of  the  divine  wilt 
which  the  interests  of  half  mankind  could  not  !*''  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  viz.  A  life  of  Henry  the  eighth  $ 
Memoirs  of  his  own  life ;  a  Treatise  de  Religione  Gentiliua|» 
error  umque  apud  eas  Causis;  and  a  work,  which  he  flattered 
himself  contained  such  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  sentiments  to 
be  of  so  much  importance  to  mankind,  that  he  inserted  its 
title  ''  De  Veriute''  in  the  epitaph  he  left  in  lieu  of  a  me- 
mento mori. 

LiMORE  Park,  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  is  a  seat  be* 
longing  to  the  earl  of  Powys. 

The  road  from  Montgomery  to  Newtown  lies  through  a  fine 
cultivated  country,  abounding  wiih  delightful  scenery.  A 
small  distance  from  Montgomery  the  land  continues  gradually 
to  ascend,  and  by  reversing  the  view,  from  the  eminence,  is 
obtained  a  prospect  so  extensive  and  beautiful,  as  to  defy  the 
powers  of  the  pencil  to  express  its  features  by  delineation* 
A  vale  in  the  highest  state  of  culture  is  seen  to  extend  several 
pniles,  in  which  the  Severn,  peeping  in  dilFeren  parts  from 
among  the  trees  and  meadows,  assumes  the  appearance  of  so 
many  small  lakes ;  and  the  distant  varied  hills  fmely  close  the 

delightful 

•  Aigrsl  sad  Noble  Authsis. 
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The  dnpmf  chmnpy  and  thaw  the  nirtibiiig  mftO^ 

If  the  be  right  invok'd  in  werbled  tong; 

For  miUknhood  she  lotet,  and  will  be  swift 

To  Aide  virgin,  tech  et  was  benelf, 

la  herd  bcactting  need  i  ,** 

OrtGYKMOO  ttow  the  9ett  of  Ckmrla  Hdmbury,  CMq.  m  good 
oM  fimily  mansion,  thongh  neither  happy  in  point  of  dtoote, 
nor  elegtnt  in  its  appearance,  will  be  notable  an  long  ai  it 
•tandsy  as  having  been  the  residence  of  uncommon  hoapitilitj* 
during  the  lifetime  of  its  late  owner,  Arthur  SUg^,  etq.  t 
gentleman,  who  though  possessed  of  greater  means^  yet  wbes 
the  extent  of  his  generous  deeds  are  taken  into  the  accooat, 
may  justly  be  ranked  with  the  '  man  of  Boai»'  wliofe  woitk 
has  been  so  pathetically,  described  in  the  tuneful  nomben  of 
the  bard  of  Twickenham.    The  first  trait  in  Im  dwracier  wm 
hospiulity  at  home,  nor  coukl  a  house  be  fannd,  whjre  the 
visitor  was  more  perfectly  at  ease,  from  the  titled  tourist  to  the 
poor  benighted  way-worn  tra? eller,  who  knew  not  where  to 
turn  in,  for  refreshment,  or  repose*     Fatriotiam  aeemed  so 
innate  principle,  and  the  county  in  which  he  reaide«l»  he  con- 
sidered,  as  baring  a  peculiar  claim  upon  him ;  aond  no  under- 
taking of  acknowledged  utility,  but  met  with  his   coonienance 
and  supporL    The  roads  in  particular,  for  many  miles  roundi 
owe  their  making  almost  intirely  to  his  liberality.;  and  when 
his  assistance  was  solicited  for  widening  them,  or  rendering 
them  more  convenient,  by  cutting  off  angles,  £cc.  he  would 
give  the  lands  necessary  for  the  purpose,  upon  one  condition 
only,  '  that  the  applicants  took  sufficient'    It  vras  only  neces- 
sary to  convince  him  of  the  advantage,  likely  to  accrue  from 
the  execution  of  any  plan,  to  be  sure  of  his  protection,  and 
pecuniary  assistance.     Scarce  a  church  in  the.  neighbourhood, 
but  what  both  in  repairs,  and  ornaments,  bears  ample  witness 
to  his  munificence.     His  tenants,  from  their  relation  to  him  as 
landlord,  he  reckoned  as  friends ;  and  not  only  allowed  them 

to 


to  gain  reasonable  pfbflts  INma  ifk^tt  Wins,  bol  ftfia  eillc^araged 
them  in  every  ptoper  attempt  at  ftlfther  itdpfotern^nt.  In 
the  houses  and  offices  he  studied  for  them  conyei^ence  and 
pleasure;  and  so  much  did  he  perform  in  this  way,  that  it  is 
eaay  to  £race  his  estati^fl!^  which  were  f  ery  exteosi^^^,  by  the 
sorrier  eontditiion  m  which  ht  Itft  them.  T6bis  bvoM  t^naoM. 
he  vtras  a  most  boOntiful  tncMter^  and  tlieir  cjotjOtt^  be  deterr»; 
mined  should  be  in  a  comfortable  state.  To  eicb  b^  allowed  • 
little  land,  to  support  a  cow  or  two,  during  summer,  and  found 
them  hay  gratis  (or  their  fodder  in  winter.  To  the  poor  he 
was  a  general  benefactor ;  toir  nis  eharity  was  as  diffusive  as 
it  was  liberal ;  but  instead  of  bestowing  it  on  the  idle,  va- 
granf,  andicbici^pou^  tilendi^i^»  his  «htef  ahn>  atid  delist 
was  to  Btid  deserving  ohjetelt^'avid;  by  a  little  timely  ag(|istaii«ff«^ 
to  put  thete  in  ithe  way,  and  enable  them^  by  Hfibrding  tbmi 
means,  to  proTide  in  future  for  diemseWes.  Such  was  tbt  lltt 
possesBer  q(  Greg)rnnog^ 


Richer  than  miten  •*€?  their  countleM  Hoards, 

Nobler  than  kings,  or  eoart-comipted  lords 

Here  dwelt  the  friend  of  roan.    O  traielier  hear, 

tfaparted  merit  cltim^  the  reverend  tear, 

Ttythdio  the  frieadleiu,  to  the  sick  maVl  health, 

Whli  generoos  joy  he  viewed  his  modest  weatth, 

Biide-  it  Siflaie  its  influence  around, 

Wher'er  the  cramping  hand  of  want  was  fouhd. 

With  hearty  welaome  care-  worn  heart  beguile  • 

Ii»  cheering  beams  e'en  made  the  coUage  smile 

He  beard  the  widow's  heaven-breathed  prayer  of  praise. 

And  marked  the  sheltered  orphan's  tearful  gate, 

BMgged  latent  grief  into  consoling  light. 

And  bahislied  pale-faced  misery  from  his  sight. 

If  blessed  with  plenty,  thou  bast  wealth  in  store. 

And  heavenly  bounty  made  »by  cup  run  o'er. 

Then  early  learn  such  gifts  to  duly  prize,  ^ 

Look  to  the  exemplar,  go,  and  do  likewise. 

fiut  if,  like  me,  through  life's  distressful  scene. 

Lonely  and  sad  tby  pilgrimage  hath  been ; 

And 
3  H  2' 


mi 
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f  And  ir  til  J  breiist  with  l]cdrt-«ici(  an|Difb  (nii^t, 

Here  cheat  lli^  cares  in  ^vi^ci^ous  rrtiuus  mell^ 
And  dream  of  goodnesSj  tWu  htit  never  felL 

Aberfechani  a  geo^  old  hoit*e  ncftr ''Ikklfhnrjii,  was  formrrlf  ^ 
a  re&idence  of  the  Lloyd  fainily  ;  Iwrby*  virtue  of  marrfage  vn/^ 
ihe  beiiess  of  Rlctterd  lAoyd  E^q,  irlsi4»cw  4ti  pos^t^ion  af  nf 
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Or,  a^  U  i«  tfallcd  in  Welsh  T^entwydd,  iB  a  neat  rUan  pfoet; 
llut  tli€  buildings  being  what  are  iiBOdHy  dcnomrtiatei]  bUf  tho* 
beredi  gives  it  to  strangers^  rather  an  nj>pearniice  of  ftteatii>e*i. 
•  Ther^  arc  -however  in  iIkj  town  and  eotiti^otis,  maiiv  p^ 
houses  not  built  a^er  the  Welsh  fasbioii ;  anti  as  a  pl»ceol  rei»^ 
deuce  it  seems  a  desirable  spot.  The  church,  Uic  prindptl 
public  building,  is  an  ancient  structure,  though  not  reinirloble 
as  an  archltttiural  object.  An  elegant  screen,  fhut  ^rparaiet 
the  chancel  i'rom  tlie  na^e,  is  decorated  with  r  1etic6if 

but  its  beauty  is  rfefaced  by  being  bedizened  Wiuj  ginicd  oroM* 
ments.  Over  the  comiiutniou  table  is  a  small  altar-pi^ce  cckd* 
taining  a  picturersaid  to  have  been  painted  by  Dyer»  lite  poet 
The  antique  font  and  the  streeii  are  reported  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  abbey  of  Cwmhir  in  Radnorshire. 

Several  ivooUen  nranufacttires  art  carried  on  in  the  toiw 
and  iu  vicinity,  princifi^illy  flannels  of  all  degrees  of  fiticnef*; 
and  numerous  persons  are  employed  in  the  various  requisii* 
processes.  But  the  number  of  the$c  has  been  greatly  reducfd 
of  late,  by  the  introduction  of  machiaery.  The  cartling  and 
spinning,  that  used  to  employ  the  women  and  chLftdreo,  » 
MOW  no  longer  done  by  hand  :  a  circumstance,  %¥htch  tbou^ 
highly  beneBciai  to  the  master  tradesmen,  has  tended  grraiiy 
to  increai^e  tt>e  number  of  pnupers ;  and  brought  additiOfiot  har- 
theiis  upon  ibis  and  tUc  suirouudiug  pariafaes^ 

i  NlWTOWl 
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Newtown  Hall,  the  seat  of  sir  John  Pryse,  stands  in  a  fine 
park,  that  extends  almost  up  to  the  town.  The  family  derive 
their  descent  from  Elystan  Glodrydd,  on^  of  the  five  royal 
tribes  ;  and  they  became  possessed  of  this  place  about  the  time 
ef  Henry  the  sixth.  The  late  owner,  sir  John  Prysej  thdiigh 
usually  considered  a  gooc^  kind  of  gentleman,  was  a  very  ex* 
centric  character.  He  married  three  wives.  The  fir»t  two  he 
kept  after  their  demise  in  an  embalmed  state,  placing  them  ia 
his  chamber,  one  on  each  side  his  bed.  The  third,  however, 
with  a  highly  Ij^ecoming  spirit,  refused  the  knight  the  honour 
of  her  hand,  till  he  had  removed  the  defunct  rivals>  and  conv 
mitted  them  to  the  proper  place  of  interment.  About  the  time 
of  the  latter's  death,  a  person  by  the  name  of  Bridget  Bostock 
of  Cheshire,  became  notorious,  by  the  pretended  miraculous 
powers  she  possessed,  and  the  surprising  cures  she  is  said  to 
have  performed  ;  healing  all  manner  of  diseases  by  means  of 
faith,  prayer,  and  an  embrocation  of  fasting  spittle,  applied  to 
the  impotent,  or  disordered  subject.  However  absurd,  or  im^ 
pudent  the  pretensions  of  such  impostors  may  be,  there  are 
never  wanting  those,  who  will  second  the  arrogant  claim  ;  and 
whose  credulity  seems  to  run  parallel  with  the  blasphemous 
presumption.  She  was  followed  by  multitudes,  and  her  salival 
glands  were  kept  in  full  employ  by  the  numbers  who  resorted 
to  her  for  supernatural  relief.  Among  the  applicants  was  sir 
John,  who,  with  a  high  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  wrote  to  this 
wonder-working  dame,  requesting  the  favour,  that  she  would 
condescend  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Newtown  Hall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exerting  her  extraordinary  endowments  in  the  restora- 
tion to  life,  of  his  third  and  favourite  wife*  The  letter  will  best 
explain  the  reason  of  this  singular  request  and  the  foundation 
on  which  he  built  such  a  fantastical,  and  fallacious  hope.  Like 
the  hero  in  the  jEneid,  his  mind  appears  to  have  dwelt  so 
much  upon  the  beloved  objc»ct,  that  it  produced  such  a  strong 
desire,  as  placed  the  mind  in  a  state  of  reverie  ;  so  that  the 
•  interruption,  or  partition  between  this'and  a  future  world  appa- 
'  gently  nO  longer  subsisted.       • 

•'*'*'*    '' turii^cc'oro'pTdpcra'ta'retexitcfilB.'''       '   ' 
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Purport  qf  Sir  Join  Pryc^slMter  to  JUru  Bridfe^  BotioA,  174& 

**  Madam, 

Hatiwo  received  infonBttion  by  repealed  adiricei^  tek 
poblic  and  privmle,  that  yon  bave  of  late  performed  iDaaj 
wooderftil  cures*  eTen  where  the  best  phyneiana  have  ftikd; 
and  that  the  means  used,  appear  to  be  very  iDSMieqiiate  to  thi 
^ftcts  produced ;  I  cannot  bot  look  upon  yoa  aa  an  extnM^ 
dinary  and  highly- AToared  person.  And  why  may  not  the  ssat 
fiBost  merciful  Ood,  who  enables  yoa  to  reatore  night  to  tk 
Uind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  strength  to  the  lane,  also  enabk 
yoa  to  raise  the  dead  to  life  ?  Now,  baring  lately  loat  a  wil^ 
whom  I  most  tenderly  \ovfA,  my  childran  a  naoot  excdkak 
atep-mother,  and  onr  acquaintances  a  very  dear  and  valasMi 
Iriendt  yon  will  lay  os  all  under  the  bigheat  oMigatioiis  :  mi 
1  eamertly  entreat  you,  for  God  Almighty'a  aahe,  that  yot 
will  put  up  your  petitions  to  rhe  Throne  of  Grace  oo  oar  b^ 
half,  that  the  deceased  may  be  restored  to  us,  and  the  ht^ 
dame  Eleafaor  Pryce  be  raised  from  the  dead.— If  yoor  penoail 
attendance  appears  to  you  tp  be  necessary,  I  will  send  aiy 
coach  and  six^  with  proper  servants,  to  wait  on  you  hither, 
whenever  you  please  to  appoint. — Recompence  of  any  kind* 
that  you  could  propose,  would  be  made  with  the  utmost  grati- 
tude ;  but  I  wish  the  bare  mention  of  it  is  not  offensive  to  bock 
God  and  you. 

"  I  am.  Madam, 
"  Your  most  obedient,  and  very 
**  much  afflicted  humble  servant, 

"  John  Pbyce." 

Caer-'Wii,  about  five  miles  west  of  Newtown,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  is  supposed  to  hr.ve  been  a  Roman  station; 
thoug(i  not  enupaerated  in  any  of  the  Itineraries,  ^t  present 
ft  is  a  fHfiafl  f  illag^^  of  rather  hamlet|  conuinipg  a  few  bouses, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  There  tff%  bowevor*  evident  tiacfs 
of  its  having  been  forinerly  of  far  greater  ea(tent ;  for  the  a<yacent 
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fields  are  still  jivided  by  lanesj  iDterft^cting  each  other  atVigItt 
angles,  pointing  oat  the  sites  of  the  ancient  slreeU  ;  and  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  yet  remain  hollows^  which  appear  la  have 
been  part  of  the  fosaa^  once  surronndi/ig  the  precincts  of  the 
place.  Few  coins  have  ever  been  foand  here ;  but  hewn  stones 
for  building,  and  bricks,  such  33  were  comnoonly  u^ed  in  Homan 
cities,  have  been  freqtienlly  discoTered* 

Two  encampments  are  in  the  immediate  fictnity  ;  the  one  is 
a  small  auboval  fortiJ^ed  pci&i  by  the  side  of  the  road,  called 
Owynfyn^ddL  At  a  sn^ll  distance  from  the  river,  in  a  field 
adjacent  to  the  common,  of  Rhos  Ddiarbed,  or  the  marsh  where 
no  quarter  was  given,  is  a  targe  cnmp  of  a  peculiar  form  and 
singularly  fortified.  On  the  south  side  is  a  vast  mount  of  a 
conical  shape,  surrounded  by  a  proiligious  i^ide  foss,  which 
appaientiy  was  the  site  of  an  exploratory  tower.  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  foss  is  an  oblong  area  of  various 
width,  its  greatest  diameter  being  about  seventy  yards.  This 
is  defended  on  all  sides  by  a  lofty  vallum,  aud  deep  fo8s.  In 
tlie  loiwer  part  is  a  porta,  or  entrance  way,  that  opens  into  a 
large  rectangular  camp«  about  tfvo  hundred  yards  long,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  broad.  At  the  other  extremity,  in  an 
opposite  direction,  is  another  porta,  and  the  whole  encom- 
passed with  a  ibss  and  vallum*  A  few  years  since  was  dug  up 
in  tlie  south*wegt  angle  of  this  encampment,  Roman  bricks, 
cemented  with  mortar,  which  were  used  for  building  the  chtm^ 
ney  of  m  neighbouring  house*  One  among  the  number  was 
an  inscribed  brick,  having,  in  alto*relievo,  the  letterA> 

which  some  antiquaries  have  decyphered   thus,  CuiuB  Julius 
Ca9ar  impcrutar*     But  this  is  an  imperfect  interpretation,  be 
cause  the  letters  P  and  B^  are  left  nnacromitcd  for.     The  for- 
mer might  signify  propaector,  and  the  latter  allude  to  the  offi- 
cer's name. 

By  the  side  of  Gwynfynnydd  is  easily  traceable  the  Ro- 
nis&n  road,  called  Sam  Swsan.  It  runs  in  a  direction  from  Caer 
Sws  to  Meifod ;  and  its  vestiges  are  visibly  distinct  as  far  as 
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^nllis  of  the  Vyrawy,  near  Llyssin.  Thb  roftd  die  late  He* 
YTfi^ington  followed,  to  Street  Jmifr  near  Coed  y  ClawM, 
in  the  parish  of  Rhaiader  ynMochnaot :  from  thence,  cnPOMBg 
BJios  y  Brith  dir  to  Pen  y  Street,  it  passed  through  Lam-jwick 
to  Caer  &ch,  supposed  to  have  ^een  a  small  Roman  canp^ 
and.  from  the  tendency  of  the  line,  the  terminaticm  was  tt 
Chester. 

.  The  country  beyond  Caer-sws  is  literally  a  land  of  i 
walki^  the  hills  being  left  in  an  uncultiTated,  onincloeed  i 
and  the  flooks,  like  the  migratory  sheep  of  Spain*  arednroi 
to  them  from  distant  parts,  to  depa&ture  the  aununer  herbagei 
The  forms,  which  are  generally  situated  in  the  ^raUieSy  being 
a  kind  of  appendages  to  the  mountain  pastures,  serYing  si 
winter  habitations,  and  depots  for  provisiona  and*  fodder. 

In  this  hilly  district  are  the  mountains  of  Csmo,  celebratai* 
like  those  of  Gtlboa,  on  account  of  the  fiaJl  of  the  mighty. 
For  the  most  sanguinary  battle  recorded  in  the  Welah  Annals 
was  here,  fought,  A.  D.  1077,  between  the  forces  onder  Gryf- 
fydd  ap  (*ynan,  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of  North  Wales; 
joined  by  those  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  prince  of  South  Wales ; 
and  the  powerful  army  assembled  by  Trahaem  ap  Catadoc, 
the  reigning  monarch.  The  engagement  was  hot,  being 
fiercely  contested,  and  every  inch  of  ground  disputed  with 
that  valour  and  obstinacy,  natural  to  rivals,  who  had  every 
thing  to  hope,  and  every  thing  to  fear.  After  a  most 
bloody  conflict,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Trahaerp  was  slain,  and  his  army  being  completely  defeated, 
GffVydd  ap  Cynan,  was  put  in  possession  of  the  crown  and 
sceptre,  worn  by  his  ancestors.* 

On  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  opposite  to  the  village 

of  Llanddcnam  is  a  British  post,  called  y  Goer  Fechem,  or  the 

small  fortress,  encompassed,  or  defended  by  a  number  of  fossa, 

from  one  to  five,  according  as  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 

.  p^rts  apparently  required.    A  small  lake  in  this  vicinity,  still 

retains 
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retains  the  appellation  of  Llynyr  jifange,  or  the  Beavers  pool, 
from  having  been  in  former  times  the  haunt  of  those  animals. 
For  it  appears  evident,  though  the  race  is  now  extinct  in  Bri- 
tain^  that  anciently  these  animals  abounded  in  the  remote  parts 
of  this  Island.  The  beaver  anciently  received  the  appellation  of 
Llos-Lydnn,  or  the  broad-tailed  animal :  and  though  this  ma^ 
be  applicable  to  the  Otter,  still  a  resident  of  these  parts,  fr«*- 
quenting  the  numerous  lakes  and  streams ;  yet  Giraldus  affirms 
the  beaver  was  found  in  his  time  ;  and  describes  in  detail  the 
characteristics  of  the  animal  in  question.  The  skin  was  in  such 
esteem  in  ancient  times,  that  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  finery,  and  constituted  one  of  the  principal 
luxuries  of  dress,  in  the  days  of  Hywel  Dda.  In  the  juridical 
code  drawn  up  under  the  sanction  of  that  Prince,  the  value  ef 
a  Beaver-skin  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-pence, 
while  that  of  a  Martin  was  twenty-four  ;  and  an  otter,  eFraine, 
wolf,  or  fox  only  reckoned  adequate  to  twelve. 

The  road  from  Llanddinam  to  the  southward  winds  most  ro- 
mantically through  a  narrow  vale,  which,  as  it  converges,  ii 
bounded  by  lofty  hills,  whose  bases  and  sides  are  in  a  variety 
of  places  finely  skirted  with  hanging  woods ;  of  which  those 
of  Berth  Lwyd  are  the  most  considerable  ;  and  form  a  beautifal 
back  ground  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mansion,  for  centu- 
ries the  residence  of  the  Llwyds,  collateral  descendants  from 
Tudor  Trevor.  The  valley  is  highly  cultivated  and  the  river, 
here  but  a  few  yards  across,  glides  smoothly,  and  silentty 
along  between  its  sedgy  banks,  reflecting  brightly  the  greea 
impending  foliage  of  its  woodfringed  margin. 

"  Fields,  lawns,  hills,  vailies,  paftures,  all  appear 

Clad  in  the  varied  beauties  of  the  year, 

Meandering  walers,  waving  woods  are  seen. 

And  cattle  scattered  in  each  distant  green. 

The  curling  jtmoke,  from  cottages  ascends. 

There  towers  ihie  hill,  and  there  the  valley  bends.'*     * 

LLANYDLOES. 
♦  Leges  WAllics,  Ufi^  S61. 
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Tbe  entrance  into  ibis  town  over  a  long  wooden  brUfe^ 
erected  in  1741,  that  crosses  the  Seir<»rji»  It  by  ik>  memns  calcv* 
lated^  to  prcposseiss  the  Ufiveller  in  favour  of  the  place.  The 
streets,  forming  right  angles*  would  favour  the  idea  of  a  Ko- 
man  origin ;  but  no  other  uidicatLoiis  have  ever  been  nciiiced, 
to  corroborate  Uie  conjecture.  The  situation  is  plead;fttit«  and  tht 
diflerent  areas  spacious  ;  yet  having  very  few  good  botueiip  and 
the  greater  nuxuber  being  buih  qI  timber  frasneiv  ^nd  U»e  tiMer- 
mediate  spaces  formed  with  what  i«  iechiiicaU3r  denammlti, 
wattie  and  dab^  thai  iot  Uih»^  or  sticks^  inlerlwiiiedj  mnd  ibc 
interstices  filled  up  witb  mud ;  add,  togethar  with  Am.  irrego- 
larity  of  their  position^  to  give  an  awkwaidnea^  to  iia  appar- 
ance>  not  very  inviting  to  the  paasing  visitant.  The  width  ii 
ihe  streets  also,  which  in  must  other  places  ia  deemed  a  great 
advantage,  here  becomes  an  abominable  nuisance ;  from  Uic 
custom  the  inhabitants  have  of  accumulating  iheir  ashes,  Itf* 
in  large  heap5  before  their  res«pectivu  doors  i  the  exi 
from  wliich  in  hot  weather  muj»(  be  very  olleii&ive  to 
accustomed  to  tbe  cleanliness  of  places^  where  the  name  uA 
duty  of  a  tcmvetiger  are  well  understood* 

ThecAitrcA,  dedicated  to  St*  Idlos,  or  Ydlos>  is  noted  fcr0 
roof  or  cieling,  consisting  of  curiously  carved  oak.  The  mn 
is  separated  from  the  aile  by  circular  columns,  surroondid  by 
round  pillars  ending  in  capital^  of  palm  leaves,  whjcli  supporl 
six  pointed  arches.  The  upper  parts  are  decorated  with  angcfit* 
or  cherubic  figures,  each  of  which  exhibits  a  shield,  charged 
wirh  diilerent  couts  of  arms.  These  ornameuial  parts,  accorf- 
ing  to  the  tradition  of  the  neighhourhood,  were  brought  from 
the  abbey  of  Cwmhlr  in  Radnorshiie  :  and  the  date  on  tk 
roof,  1542,  nearly  corresponds  with  the  period  of  monistic 
dissolution*  'Hie  MarLtt-hnusc  standing  in  the  centre  of  iHe 
town,  is  a  mean,  low  building,  constructed  of  tbe  same  m^ 
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t«rkil8  and  in  a  similar  manner  lo  most  of  the  dwelling  houtef. 
In  this  a  weekly  market  is  held  every  Saturday.    The  number 
of  houses  is  498 ;  and  of  inhabitants  2282.     These  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  or  in  manufacturing  flannel ;  a  con* 
siderabie  trade  in  that  article  being  carried  on  here  and  in  thie 
adjacent  country.     Lately   several    factories,   furnished  wHil 
fnachiner))  for  carding,  and  spinning  the  wool,  have  been  erect* 
ed  in  the  vicinity.    A  very  large  concern,  called  the   Albs 
Mill,  belongs  to  Messrs,  Herbert  and  Britton,  who  send  riftoit 
of  their  goods  to  the  London  market.    The  effects  produced  on 
the   general  inhabitants  of  any  district,  by  the  diminishing 
manual  labour,  is  in  few  more  apparent  than  in  this.    The  poor 
rates  are  twenty-eight  times  more  than  they  were  in  the  year 
1744.     From  1799  to  1801,  a  space  of  two  years,  the  increase 
was  from  817 L  9s.  4d,  to  16341.  18s.  9d  1!  ''The  number  of 
beads  of  families,  and  single  persons,  receiving  weekly  pay# 
is  265,  exclusive  of  10  or  12  families,  who  have  occasional 
relief.      By   averaging   only    three   persons  to  a  family,  it 
appears,   that  828  persons  are  supported   by  the  remaining 
1454."* 

A  coarse  slate  abounds  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  n 
good  building  stone,  composed  of  schistus,  that  appears  to  be 
(trapping  into  hornblende;  notwithstanding  which,  in  many  ^ 
parts  of  the  country,  the  ancient  covering  for  roofs  is  still 
pertinaciously  adopted,  viz.  shingles,  or  heart  of  oak  split, 
and  cut  into  the  form  of  slates.  The  custom  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  name  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  language  of  that  people}  schindel  signifying 
the  same  thing.  From  this  place  the  route  to  the  pride,  and 
boast  of  the  county,  is  generally  made ;  the  traveller  resting 
here,  previous  to  engaging  in  this  arduous  undertakings  The 
following  description  from  a  manuscript  account  of  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  lately  visited  this  part  of  the  Principality,  after 

scientific 
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ftifBtifie  pvnrsatts,  muft  be  gratifying  to  those  who  may  itel 
iDclioed  to  visit 

**  Pljniiniinonii  ardaa  moles." 
or  the  rast  mountain  of  Plynlimmon. 

^  The  weather  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  rivers^  from  long 
prerious  drought,  being  scant  of  water,  we  took  our  direction 
lor  Plynlimmon,  up  the  Severn,  observing  as  we  proceeded 
tbe  Tarioos  fossil  substances,  which,  washed  from  the  hills  by 
mountain  torrents  were  strewed  over  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
mer,  till  we  arrived  at  Melin  Velindre :  at  which  place  is  a 
■malt  cataract,  not  a  little  romantic,  from  the  curvatare  of  the 
•tream  and  surrounding  scenery.  About  six  milex  np,  il 
Gafron,  is  an  old  copper-work.  We  now  ascended  Glyo 
Hafren,  which  is  a  well  cultivated  f^rm.  We  again  descended 
into  a  boggy  vale  by  a  very  difficult  road,  running  in  a  wind- 
ing manner,  along  the  precipitous  side  of  the  bill.  Purtain^ 
oor  course,  directed  by  the  stream,  along  the  morassy  bank^ 
,  ^vfaig  the  Biga  mountains  on  our  right,  and  those,  which 
•eparate  the  vale  of  the  Severn  from  the  vale  of  the  Wye,  on  our 
left,  we  met  with  little  interesting,  ^ave  the  small  river  Sc,  coming 
from  the  south-west,  and  forming  lit-re  a  junction  with  the  Hafren. 
Soon,  however,  the  object  of  our  excursion  rose  in  lofty,  but  sul- 
i  len  grandeur  before  us.     The  vale,  diverging  to  the    north,  and 

!  south,   developed  the   mountain,   which    appeared    with    less 

•abruptness    and   elevation,    than,    from   prior  information  we 
bad  reason  to  expect.     Its  sides  and  summit,  as   well  as  the 
adjacent  hills,  were  totally  devoid   of  wood,   a    nudity,  that 
1        '  invariably   gives  mountainous   scenery    a   forbidding    aspect 

We  persevered  in  our  dreary  route  till  we  reached  Blaen 
Hafrei|>  a  farm-house,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  occupied  by 
a  Mr.  Edward  Rowlands ;  who  has  no  inclosed  land,  but 
pays  an  acknowledgment  of  ten  pounds  per  aniuira,  the  rent 
!  of  the  range  of  the  mountainous  pasture,  for  his  sheep.     These, 

I  apparently  a  peculiar  race,  are  horned,  slim   in  the  carcase, 

small  handsome  faces,  and  remarkable  for  fke  comparative  size 
I  of  their  tails ;  which  are  here  suffered  to  grow,  till  the  animals 

art 
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^re  slauglitered.  They  breed  and  winter  on  the  mounlaiiifl» 
are  never  housed,  and  seldom  allowed  the  smallest  quantity  of 
fodder;  their  size  b  consequently  diminutive,  and  the  wool 
coarse. 

Near  this  house  the  last  for  some  miles  in  extent,  tke  Severn 
rolls  its  waters  over  a  lofty  ledge  of  slate  rock,  in  which  it  had 
formed  a  series  of  fanciful-shaped  gullies.  One  in  particular 
is  of  a  globular  concave  shape,  as  accurate  as  if  performed  by 
art,  several  feet  wide,  aud  of  considerable  depth.  It  was  noiv 
full  of  clear  water,  tUe  river  becoming  a  small  stream  ;  but  in 
the  \yinter  months,  we  were  informed,  the  quantity  of  water 
is  immense ;  and  the  fall  remarkably  line.  The  district,  des- 
titute of  population^  and  unenlivened  by  the  cheering  view^i 
ariaing  from  cultivation,  assumed  an  air  of  dreariness,  scarcely 
to  be  conceived ;  which,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  in  the 
wild  waste,  quickly  aifected  our  spirits,  and  our  minds  soon 
became  in  unison  with  the  sombre  aspect  of  the  country.  We 
continued  to  follow  the  stream,  which  now  came  in  a  serpentine 
course  from  the  westward,roUing  through  a  diasm,formed  through 
schistose  rock,  in  some  places  shallow,  and  in  others  very  deep. 
At  length  this  noble  river,  which,  before  its  conflux  with  the 
ocean,  carries  ships  on  its  bosom  for  a  number  of  leagues, 
dwindles- into  a  mere  ditch,  running  through  marshy  land; 
out  of  which,,  on  each  side,  burst  up  mimerous  springs,  that 
flow  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  in  general  covered  with 
carnation  grass.  A  small  distance  irom  this  spot,  is  the  head« 
or  chief  fountain,  ou  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
i^ues  forth  a  strong  chalybeate  water,  leaving  a  deposit  ofseve* 
ral  inches,  consistiug  of  pure  ochre  of  a  very  fine  orange  colour. 
The  chasm  continues  some  yards  above  the  spring,  and  exhibits 
on  its  sides  {)eat*earth,  several  feet  deep,  resting  ou  a  deep 
bed  of  white  marl,  and  just  above,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  at 
times,  flows  water  from  another  spring,  which  was  at  this 
time,  September  the  third,  perfectly  dry.  In  the  vicinity 
we  found,  several  plants,  that  generally  have  their  habitats  ^n 
jBOuntaiiious  marshes,  vix^    Viiu,  idnOt  Buiomtu  umbelluUts, 
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Caret  pmtftflnta,  ScfittntiB  nigricans^   Sdrpus  taeuitrfg,   Sttfj 
pafustris^  atiel   Eriopkorum  pofpstachion.     The  latter  rhf?  ecu 
try  people  use  fur  makirtg  cimtlle^^  ^liidi  they  pcrfomi  I 
taking  oil*  all   the  hark,  but  one    nitrrow  strip,    ^nd  dipf! 
them  in  kitchen   prea<e.     These,  denomirtated  Canixyll  fiisyn^ 
they    carry   in    their    hands,    or   place  in  a  sort   of   candle 
itick,  adapted  for  the  purpose,  tcrmintittng  at  the  opper^eti 
Kkc  a  pair   of  pinchers*     As  we  approached  the   top  of  i 
inoun:ain»  the  !?iirh*cc  exhihited  patches  of  coarse  ^rass,  inter 
mixed  with  hctipf*  of  loose  stmies,    and  frag:ments   of  rbcl? 
lying  about  in  al!  directiom :  amoiif  which  are 
mixed   and  very  pure  quartz.     Am idst these  bio*. rx>  ..w^^nrtrl 
»^  namerous  hillocks  of  peat  earth,  »e>  light  as  to  be  dritfuf] 
aboQt  by  the  wind,  like  sand-hills  near  the  sea  coast    Thi#| 
summit  may  be  called  fajfurcate,  eonsistini^  of  two  small  headi;^ 
and  on  the  summit  of  each   is  a  carncdd,  or  larg^   heap  dt i 
atones.    The  one,  on  the  hi^hCdt  peak  is  of  a  pyramidal  &hape«  j 
and  was    originally  perhaps   u«ed,    as   a    mflitnrv     he!ic*rn. 
A  custom  considered  5ncred  by  the  WcJ«h,  \%,  that  of  person! 
w!io  ascend  thus  iar»  placrng  on  the  heap,  eacfh  one*  or  inor4| 
stones,  which    they    rail    Cornu  y  PIviifimmon,     Nameroa! 
birds   frequent  the  moimtain,  ravens,  cranes,    herons,  snipes^ 
both  the  lesser  and  greater,  with  flocki  of  plofera.     The  wtW 
Ibx  also  here  finds  a  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
his  depredaliuns   upon  the  defenceless  sheep,     A  grand  phe 
nomenon  preRented  itself  to  riew,  while  we  took  our  repull 
on  the  summit.     The  weather  had  been  rather  dot!,  as  we  mo 
the  ascent,  but  suddenly  the  wind  shifted,  poarfng  mins  df*l 
cended  below,  darksome   clouds  drove  round    the   moontaiif;! 
enveloping  the  whole  stjrrounding  country  in  one  comptetti 
state   of  impenetrLible  mist.     Whilt  with  us  it  H'as  perfect^ 
dry,  and  over  our  htads  weis  shining  a  most  briUtant  sun.     Wc 
began  to  despair  now  of  obtai nmg  what,  we  h^d  been  a«tint4 
was  a  most  delightful  prospect.     But  as      ':  ^ 

were  collected,  they  were,  after  a  short  t  ^      __^ 

a  most  majestic  panoramic  view  burst  at  once  on  the  astonish 
sight*    To  the  south  the  hills  of  Cardiganshire  appeared  he 


neaifai  like  86  4may  hill^clra,  eic^ditt^  fitf  %  Utt^t  extent^ 
in  various  directions;  Cardigan  bdy  with  St.  Oeorge'a  channel, 
finely  Appeared  to  the  west;  to  the  north,  Cader  Idri«»  and 
part  of  the  Snowdonian   chain,    that  parts  Merioneth  from 
Caemarvonsbire ;   to  the  north-etet  the  Breiddin  hills;   and 
to  the  e^st,  parts  of  the  counties  of  Hereford    aiid   Salop. 
It  is  remarkahle,  that  this  monntain,  which  Mr.  Pennant  was 
deterred  from  Tisiting,  by  hiring  been  informed,  that  it  lay 
in  a  dreary  uninhabited  district,  and  altogether  an  oninceresting 
object,  should   gire  birth  to  four  Tery  con^derable  riters; 
two  of  which  glAnd  oArl^alled  hi  point  of  picturesque  beauty  ; 
and  the  third, after  fether  Tharhe^,  in  commercial  importance; 
Tis.  the  Llyihaiit>  RbddioH  Wye,  and  Sie? ern.    The  first  iisttes 
from  QIatf  ^lyn ;  the  second  from  Llyn  Llygad  Sheidlal ;  and 
Uking  a  sotith^esterty  dti'ection  fells  into  the  sea,  near  Abery«t- 
with;   the    third  flows  from  tito  powerful   springs   on  the 
south<«a8tern  side,  and  after  Wittering  the  counties  of  Radnor, 
Brecon^  and  Monmouth,  joms  below  Chepstow,  the   Severi^ 
whose  coerae  has  be^  preri<ni8ly.  described.    Descending  by 
a  dif^rent  pMh  the  rugged  and  boggy  sides  of  the  moun* 
tain,  we  rettirtied  to  Bhtn  haften;  and  were  glad  to  partake 
of  additional  refteshment.      After  passing  a  rivulet,    called! 
Hore,  rtmirkig  to  the  soutfawird  of  Hairen,  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  we  passed  the  Biga  Mountains,  at  Cwm  Biga,  and 
passing  Liwyh  y  Gog,  crossed  the  river  Clewedog,  at  New  mit! ; 
and  obtained  the  turnpike  road,  from  Llanydloes  to  Machynlleth, 
at  the  eleventh  mile  stone. 

The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  the  horses  were  jaded,  and  our  own  spirits  exhausted, 
when  we  arrived  at  Rhyd  porthmaen,  a  miserable  hovel, 
ycleped  a  public  house.  Twice  did  we  enter  this  dwelling  of 
wretchedness,  and  disgusted  with  the  toute  ensemble,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  the  view  of  reaching  Machynleth, 
nine  miles  further  :  but  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  our 
beasts,  and  the  ardlioas  journey  they  had  yet  to  perform, 
iiidoced  oa  tortlinqui^  the  design,  and  put  up  with  the  incon« 
veoiences,  and  suil'er  the  privations,  which  we  bad  painfully 

foreseen. 
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tbrcaeen,  though  unable  to  prevent,  and  now  were 
fully  coinpeH*;d  lo  esperitnce, 

Early  m  the  moniing»  fuidtng  the  surrounding  coimtry  war 
a  mineral  tracts  ue  proceeded  to  explore  lU  subterraneoos 
treasures*  Several  lead  mines  have  heen  worked,  and  o&lkerf^ 
were  now  working  in  the  vicinity.  Taikfi  mine,  the  property 
of  air  Watkin  Williamj^  Wynne,  lying  on  the  aouih-sidr  of 
the  small  river,  Twymmiii,  contains  rich  veins  of  ore,  and 
was  long  successfully  worked;  but  the  water  increa&tog  tb« 
concern  was  abandoned,  for  want  of  »uflicient  apirti  in  the 
lessees  to  Incur  ttie  expence,  uf^cessary  for  draining  the  work. 
Though  il  appears  an  aUt^nipt  was  made  for  the  purpiwe,  at 
there  yet  remains  a  pact  of  a  noble  level,  driven  under 
hilt  in  a  southerly  direction^  /^^ar  Gailad  mines,  on 
opposite  side  belonging  to  Mr.  Salter  of  Machyntcth*  wer« 
CuU  work.  The  shafts  are  Bfteen  yards  in  depths  and  a  level  al 
fitly  yards  in  lengths  drove  from  south  to  north,  takes  ofl'the  su' 
perOuous  waters.  The  ore  obtained  from  these  mines  Is  chieflj 
that  called  steel-grained,  very  Ittlle  of  the  cubic,  or  putter's 
being  found.  The  ore  contains  a  su^icient  portion  of  silver,  to 
swcr  the  purpose  of  assaying*  The  matrix  is  quartz,  or  harden 
pactshale,  mixed  vvith  quartzose  spar.  The  dip  of  the  veins  fori 
about  sixty  degrees  with  the  horizon,  in  an  unifocm  direction. 
from  west  lo  east;  or  at  least  never  verging  more  than  four 
points  from  that  bearing.  The  steel-gramed  ore,  sells  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  per  ton  j  and  potltr's  ore,  froia 
eighteen  to  twenty. 

Di/ffifjfngum,  or  as  it    is    vulgarly    called,  Dyngum  i 
belungiiig  to  a  Mr.  GrilBth  Jones,  is  nearly  worked  out, 
is  termed ;  but  the  fact  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  s 
thai  the   veins  have  been  pursued  in  a  wrong  bearing, 
sihafls,   about  fourteen  yards  deep,   have   been   »unk« 
level  drove  five  hundred  yards  in  length  froin  the  river.    Thli 
at  predenl  is  a  sinking  speculation. 

Jlesidcs  lead,  ores  of  zinc  are  found,  particularly  the  spe- 
cies, denominated  black  Jack,  which  is  not,  as  formerly,  throwo 

away 
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sway  as  rtfJMe,  or  used  tot  repairing  road* ;  but  carried  t^ 
to  MadiyiiUetb>  and  soM  for  thirty  shillings  per  ton.  The 
Twynning  takes  its  rise  in  the  small  lake  of  Glas  Llyn,  and 
after  passing  these  inines^  running  in  a  line  easterly,  joins  the 
^ran  to  the  east  of  Mallwyd.  Before  it  arrires  at  Istrad 
Gallad,  it  rolls  its  waters  with  great  precipitation  oyer  several 
rocky  ledges,  so  as  to  form  together  a  rery  pleasing  fall  of 
about  fifty  feet. 

MACHYNLLETH. 

At. the  conflux  of  the  Dulas  with  the  Dovey,  stands  Ma» 
chynlleth»  a  neat  regular  well  built  town,  and  preferable  m 
appearance  to  most  in  North  Wales.  It  hat  apparently  |t 
claim  to  high  antiquity,  for  it  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Roman  station,  the  Maglona  of  the  Itinerary. 
Near  Penalt,  about  two  miles  distant,  is  a  place,  denominated 
C^  (ker,  or  the  ridge  of  the  city,  where  Roman  coins  have 
frequently  been  found,  aUd  formerly  were  vbible  the  remains 
of  a  iircniar  fortification  of  considerable  extent*  But  upon 
th<»  highest  part  of  the  hill  was  the  main  fort,  built  in  a  quad^ 
rangular  form,  and  encompassed  with  a  strong  wall,  aceiom^ 
panied  by  a  Hms  and  yallum,  of  an  oval  shape,  excepting  the 
mde  towards  the  valley,  where  they  were  continued  in  a  strait 
line.  The  outer  walls  were  built  of  a  rough  durable  stone 
dog  at  Tal  y  garreg,  near  seven  miles  distant.  From  the  site 
of  this  fort  a  road  twelve  yards  wide,  formed  of  pebbles  and 
larger  stones,  extended  in  a  direct  line  through  the  marshy 
meadows,  for  two  hundred  yards,  to  the  water-side.  Beyond 
the  river  the  foundations  of  many  houses  are  yet  discoverable  ; 
and  upon  a  low  mount  stood  a  small  fort,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  with  such  bricks,  as  have  been  frequently  found  on  the 
•pot ;  and  specimens  of  which  may  be  found  intermixed  with 
the  stone  in  the  walls  of  Penalt  church.  Near  the  main  fort 
sUvir.  coins  of  Augustas  and  Tiberius,  have  been  dug  up ;  yet 
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the  ttalioii  appears  to  have  been  principally  occupikAxhy  inuya, 
under  the  cominand  of  a  Lieutenant,  in  the.  tuBft  of  the  c» 
peror  Honorins. 

The  ckurck  is  not  remarkable,  but  for  no  nbmird 
too  prevalent  through  the    country,   that  of 
the  outside* 

The  Taum  kail  is  a  plain  unadorned,  good  stmctare. 
'  The  ancient  »auae  haiue,  now  degraded,  by  being  ^ 
into  a  stable,  adjoining  a  butcher's  shop,  has  a  specioos  entrancs 
door^way,  that  evinces  its  occupancy,  at  some  former  periei 
bad  been  more  honourable.  Here  in  1403,  when  the  cebai 
chieftain,  Owen  Glyndwr,  from  repeated  succesees  was  in  tk 
ailrfidian  of  his  glory,  aoembled  the  estates  of  Wale^  JMd 
held  a  Parliament;  by  which  his  title  to  the  Prineipelity  v» 
aokmnly  acknowledged,  and  he.  formally  underwent  the  ecn* 
mony  of  coronation.  On  this  occasion  the  new  Sofereiga 
Barrowly  escaped  assawination.  Dafydd  Gmm,  so  celled  tnm 
having  but  one  eye,  a  mau  whom  Mr.  Carte  describes,  at  holiiiig 
his  estate  of  the  honour  of  Hereford,  who.  had  beeo  hmg  it 
the  service  of  Bolingbroke,  and  firmly  attached  to  his  interali 
Notwith8tai¥ling  he  was  allied  by.  affinity  to  Glyndvrr,  having 
married  bb  sister,  yet  so  much  did  he  detest  his  caiiae,  mi 
such  a  furious  hatred  had  he  conceived  for  his  person;  that 
he  appeared  in  the  assembly,  as  an  abettor  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  meeting  was  called  ;  but  with  the  secret  intention, 
'^1  and  treacherous  resolution  of  murdering  his  brother-in-law, 

'jjj  and  Prince.    The  plot  was,  however,  timely  discoTered.    Sa* 

fydd  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  would  have  instantly  met 
with  condign  punishment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intercession 
of  Owen*s  best  friends,  and  warmest  partizans;  He  received 
a  pardon,  on  his  giving  solemn  assurances,  that  h«  would  ad* 
here  to  the  cause  of  Glyndwr,  and  aid  in  securing  the  indepea* 
deuce  of  his  country.  He  most  probably,  conceiTing  that 
extorted  concessions  were  not  binding,  quickly  acted  contrary 
'  \  to  his  promise ;  for  which  Glyndwr,  in  resentment,  burnt  his 

.]  bouse,  and  kept  him  in  close  confinement  at  Machynlleth  till 
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the  year  1419.  Parly  zeal,  or  hopes  of  reward  Trora  the  Englitk 
court,  probably  mciled  him  to  attempt  the  nefarioui  dt:ed* 
Cartis  saya*  he  was  instigated  by  Henry,  which  appears  very 
likejy:  for  afler  repealed  efforts  made  to  obtain  his  liberty^ 
tt|e  King  was  under  the  necessity  of  Issuing  a  iiTit^  permitting 
his  esquire,  Llewelyn  ap  Hoel>  father  of  Dafydd  Gam,  to  make 
use  of  the  services  of  sir  John  Tiptol^e,  and  William  Boteler, 
to  treat  with  Owen  about  the  redemption  of  his  son  from  cap- 
tivity; who  is  described  as  kept  forti  and  duri  p risen Ji ;  or  in 
caae  of  failure^  to  endeavour  to  ^eize  some  of  Glyndwr's  frienda 
that  might  be  exchanged  for  Gam.  And  it  is  rather  singular 
that  the  watchful  eye  of  these  government  agents  should  have 
passed  over  two  Welshmen  of  rank^  whom  they  had  in  their 
power,  the  same  year  ;  and  might  have  made  them  the  ranson^ 
of  their  coadjutor.  These  were  Rhys  ap  Tudor^  and  hib  brother* 
both  lords  of  Penmynydd  in  Anglesea. 

On  the  SQppression  of  the  rebellion  under  Glyndwr,  Dftfydd 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  cordially  received  at  the  court 
of  Henry  the  fifth*  On  the  war  breaking  o»Jt  between  England 
and  France,  be  received  a  comniission,  and  was  in  high  favour 
with  his  royal  master.  Previous  to  the  notable  battle  of  Agiii- 
court,  he  was  sent  on  a  reconnoitring  party,  to  explore  the 
ground,  and  ascertain  the  number  of  the  enemy's  forces^  On 
his  return  lie  informed  the  monarch,  •  there  were  enough  10 
kill,  enough  to  be  made  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away/ 
In  that  engagement  the  King  was  nearly  taken,  being  surround- 
ed by  the  enemy  ;  but  was  rescued  by  the  personal  prowess  of 
Dafydd^  his  soa-in-law  Roger  Fychan,  and  his  relative  WaHer 
Lloyd  ;  who  saved  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  at  the  expenc^ 
of  their  own;  falling  victims  to  iht^ir  courage,  after  receiving 
many  fatal  wounds.  The  King,  when  victory  was  aimounced, 
rode  up,  and  approaching  the  place  where  they  lay  weltering 
in  their  bloody  conferred  on  them,  in  artieula  mortis,  the  mo- 
ment 
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MBiof  dAtk  diftonty  rtifudor  tUir  valoar  he  eMllMMr 
#a  the  flMhDdK>1]r  occasion,  the  hottour  of  knigMMod*  Ite 
oiKiimitmro  it.  cbermiogly  eiiibeUitbed»  mnd  Uiedimctirif 
Qem finely  dopictod»  ia  tfaatof  Ceplaiii  FIimUUi,  by  om 
tovd. 

The  mhebttenleof  this  town  ere  chiefly  employ^ 
creik  biiii«eM|»  e  cootidereble  tanning  boniiMee  being  casiri 
•  OB  hece»  the  nennfociore  of  flannel,  end  whnt  ere  pifiii 
etelly.  Unned  wekt,  by  the  London  drepera,  nod  WeUh  phai 
or  cottons.  These  are  a  coarse  sort  of  whitA  thiek  cloth,  mdt 
in  pieces  of  length  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  end  tecHi 
ynrd«,  which  formerly  constitated  a  portion  off  the  etpet 
trade;  bet  latterly,  this  article  has  been  confined  for  dolhii| 
the  army,  and  home  oonsoroption. 

Near  the  Tillage  of  Ccmmes,  stands  ABBnnfUASTV  Hsu, 
the  residence  of  Sir  J.  Daskwood  Kuig,  bmri.  erected  en  m 
dikiiiience  amidit  rich  plantations;  a  seat  that  fiu>  exceediiB 
pietttresqne  beanty  his  enviable  seat  at  West  Wyconbe  m  thi 
eomity  oS  Backs. 

.LLAMaHAtAmt  e  village  partly  in  Denbighebire,  end  paitff 
in  Montgomeryshire  is  situated  in  a  deep  hellovr,  soimuudei 
.  by  mountains  whose  somroits  are  frequently  obncored  by  the 

I'  impending  clouds.    It  receives  the  epithet  of  mochntttu,  or  the 

I;  vale  of  the  rapid  hrook«  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  ia 

Ij  North  Wales  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of  sixteen  townships: 

the  parish  is  populous,  and  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Dogvaob 
is,  for  this  part  of  the  country,  a  good  building.    The  living  is 
tj  e  rich  one,  and  the  place  has  been  distinguisfied  by  several  of 

|l  VJi  incumbents  having  been  celebrated   men.      Dr.  William 

Morgan,  who  first  translated  the  Bible  into  Welsh  was  rector 
here«  prior  to  his  being  rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth  with 
the  bishoprick  of  LlandaflTin  1595,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  St.  Asaph.  The  last  rector  of  the  parish,  was  the  learned 
bat  fiicetious  divine.  Dr.  South.  On  his  decease  the  tithes  were, 
by  an  act  of  Parliament,  appropriated  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  choir,  and  repaus  of  the  cathedral  of  St*  Asaph.    The 

learned 
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learned  skiul   excellent  cbaracteo   I^*  Worthingtoa  wu  alao 
vicar  of  this  place^ 

The  cataract*  eatlefl  Pystjfll  Rkaiadr,  is  well  deserrmg  the 
attentian  of  ihe  ob»erf  ant  travellen  ^^  being  the  moit  €ele« 
traled  waterfall  in  this  country.  It  terminates  the  precipi* 
tous  end  of  a  very  narrow  well-wooJecl  valley,  dividing^  as 
it  were,  a  bold  front  of  the  Bem^yn*  roountatoa.  Through 
this  flowft  the  small  river  Rhaiadr,  constituting  here  a  bounilary 
line  betwixt  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Denbigh ;  aiul 
in  its  course  formft  many  gratifying  5ceDc<},  before  it  joins  its 
waters  with  the  Tanau  The  river,  after  sliding  gently  down 
a  small  decliviiy,  suddenly  darts  over  a  perpendicular  ledge 
of  rock  upwardA  of  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  thence  it, 
furiously  rages  through  a  natural  arch,  forming  a  second  cata- 
ract, into  a  smiiU  basin  at  the  base.  The  water  in  its  descent, 
is  obstructed  by  the  mass  of  rock,  which  forms  the  sides  of  the 
passage  it  has  forced  ;  and,  impatient  of  contronl,  impetuously 
bursts  through  with  thundering  noise,  emitting  a  spray,  like 
the  smoke,  issuing  from  the  explosion  of  a  cannon.  The  cata» 
ract  itself  is  devoid  of  wood  ;  but  it  has  so  much  simple  gran'* 
deur,  that  trees  pcrhapa  would  tend  to  diminish,  rather  that) 
heighten  the  eflect.  The  upper  part  of  the  cataract,  when 
the  sun  shines  upon  it,  is  visible  to  a  great  distance,  along  the 
valley,  and  the  sylvan  scenery,  in  the  opposite  vicWi 
forms  a  fine  contrast  to  the  bleak^  naked,  barren  rock,  over 
which  the  river  rolls  its  turbulent  waters ;  and  along  this  hol« 
low,  its  linear  and  silvery  appearance  give  an  air  of  singularity 
and  diversity  to  many  of  its  views.  Yet  Mr,  Skrine,  who 
from  his  writings  appears  to  have  indulged  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  ever*varied  nature,  observes^  '*  Though  certainly 
the  highest,  this  is  far  from  being  the  most  picturesque  water- 
fall, we  had  seen  in  our  tour;  and  perhaps  it  fails  at  the  first 
view  to  strike  the  sights©  forcibly  as  might  be  expected, in  con- 
ie(^uencc  of  the  great  absence  %f  all  external  scenic  beauty,'** 

He 
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He  could  not  help  however,  when  he  reached  the  spotj  beji 
flLrongly  impressed  with  its  magnitude^  and  sublimity ;  thougl 
the  stream,  at  the  time,  was  more  scanty^  than   tissual 
late  worthy  vicar  of   Llanhaiadr  contrived  to  present  a  dii 
ftppointment  of  this  nature,  happening  to  any    friendsi 
visited  his  hnepitabte  dwelling.     He  had  a  pair  of  Huod*! 
fixed  in  the  stream  above  the  fall*  occasionally  to  obstroct 
passage  of  the  water     And   when  a  sufficient  quantity  hi 
been  accumulated,  they    were    suddenly   thrown   open« 
the   rushing    down    of  the  collected  flood,    is    said  to  ht 
mfforded  a    spectacle,    similar    lo    that  prixluced    in  a  rain; 
ieason    by   the    mountain   torrents*     This    gentleman^    ali 
erected  a   small   collage   at  the   base  of  the   rock«    for 
tccommodation  of  general  visitorH.    This  is  exceedingly 
veuient  for  thofie  who  take  refreshments  with  them»  mi 
cataract  is  more  than  four  miles  distant  from  the  village. 

£or>PAcH,  Enely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Catn»  was  i 
scat  of  the  late  Bel  Lhydf  cs^.  in  right  of  the  heiress  of  tb« 
placci  Miss  Price.  The  house  is  a  good  mansion^  and 
grounds  were  greatly  improved  by  the  late  owner*  whose  1 
for  planting  was  unrivalled  in  this  part  of  the  country* 
naturat  situaliont  atno,  adds  fresh  charms  to  the  place* 
talley  here  beginning  to  expand,  has  its  beauties  heightened  by 
cultivation ;  and  the  river  meandering  through  rich  rm 
bounded  by  low  well  wooded  hills,  with  the  town  and  chi 
of  Llanfyltin,  appearing  In  one  angle,  contribaie  to  aflbrl< 
variety  to  the  view.  It  now  belongs  to  tiis  son  Edwarl 
L1oyd^  E»(j. 


flXANFYLLIN, 
A   market  town,    containing  about  t  thousand   inbabltifli?^ 
ail  incorporated  under  a   charter,   granted  by   Uewelyn  af 
ryffydd,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  second  ;  and  aficrwardf 
confirmed    by  Edward   de  Charlton,  lord  of  Powys.     AaHMig 
other  privilegei  the  burgesses  were  exempted  from  toll  througb* 
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the  Prince's  territories,  and  exonerateil  from  fheamj  giteimi^ 
&c.  &c.  hampmm.  They  were  also  invesiled  with  tiie  power  of 
taking,  imprisoning^  and  trying  thieves,  and  other  tualefactori; 
and  if  they  escaped  the  hands  of  justice,  of  ptirsulng  them  for 
one  league  round  the  town.  Any  stranger  residing  in  the 
place,  and  paying  scot  and  lot,  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
obtained  its  freedom.  By  virtue  of  the  charter  it  is  governed 
by  two  baihtls,  chosen  annually,  and  who  under  a  further 
grant  in  the  time  of  Charles  itie  second  were  made  justices  of 
the  peace,  for  the  corporate  district,  during  the  time,  they 
held  the  oHTice.  Having  no  manufactures,  very  littlo  trade, 
and  being  no  thoroughfare,  it  is  rather  a  dull,  poor  town. 

Llwydiarth  Hall,  a  seat  of  Sir  Wuikin  Ifiliiatrts  Wynne, 
hart,  is  a  very  large  o!d  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  well  wood- 
ed park,  which  being  situated  in  a  liilly  naked  country  ha§ 
its  natural  beauties  heightened,  by  the  sterile  contrast  of  the 
adjacent  scenery. 

Llangedwes  Hall,  another  seat  of  the  same  baronet,  stands 
in  the  vale  of  Llangedwen.  The  house  is  a  handsome  stone 
edifice,  and  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor's father  ;  but  is  now  seldom  visited  by  the  fumily. 

Llanymynach,  or  Llanymyneich,  a  considerable  village 
and  of  high  antiquity,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vyrnwy ;  which  rtvcr  is  navigable,  during  several 
months  in  the  year,  for  barges  from  fort}'  to  fifty  tons  burthen, 
into  the  Severn,  that  runs  about  three  mites  distant ;  this  cir> 
cumstance  and  its  standing  in  the  opening  of  three  v allies, 
at  the  intersection  of  two  great  pitblic  road*,  render  it  very  ad- 
vantageous for  trade. 

The  name,  signifymg  the  village  of  miners,  points  out  its 
origin.  In  the  nurth-wost  part  of  the  parish  is  an  isolated 
hill,  once  abounding  with  copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals, 
well  worthy  the  traveller's  notice.  It  appears  to  have  ohtain- 
ed  attention  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  found 
it  their  interest  to  anatcimize  the  bowels  of  Llanymynach  hill. 
A  strong  trestige  of  their  miriing  is,  •*  au  immense  level, 
a  I  *!  branchiiijl 
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branching  out  in  yarlouj  directions^  as  they  w«re  indoced  lA 
proceed  by  ihe  intimations  of  the  different  veins  of  ore.  In 
windings  are  so  namerous  and  intricatei  ihat  some  yeaif  s  back 
two  men  of  this  parish,  endeavouring,  to  eatplore  tU 
were  so  bewildered  in  its  labyrinths,  that,  when  they 
found  by  some  miners,  who  were  sent  in  search  of  thrni,  they 
kad  lain  themselves  down  in  despair  of  ever  seeing  any  ni«re 
ibe  light  of  day.  It  is  oow  called  tbe  Ogo,  or  Cavero.  About 
forty  years  back  some  miners  in  search  of  more  copper,  iboDd 
in  the  recesses  several  skeletons,  lying  in  their  natural  order. 
When  alive  they  seem  to  have  dragged  a  life  of  miMrry,  m 
this  gloomy  mansion  for  some  time  ;  for  there  were  some  ca* 
linary  utensils,  a  6re  place^and  a  small  hatchet  found  ne&r  ihtnu 
There  wtrt  ulso  found  a  number  of  Roman  coina^  Antosimu^ 
Faustina,  and  others.  One  skeleton  had  a  bractslet  of  glm 
beadSf  like  those  druidical  rings  called  glain  neidr,  tbe  ova 
angutnumof  Pliny^  around  his  led-wrist,  and  a  battle««Et 
his  side.  About  fifteen  years  after  this  first  discovery, 
miners  found  sereral  human  bones  there ;  and  4  golden  b 
ctatiping  about  the  wrist,"' • 

The  Ramans  appear  to  have  pursued  this  vein  of 
fiom  tbe  Ogo^  the  whole  length  of  the  hill  in  ma  easier)/ 
direction ;  which  is  evident  from  numerous  cavities  on  the 
summit.  Both  copper  and  lead  ores  are  still  dug  here ;  htit 
the  works  have  been  for  some  years  past  in  a  declining  stale, 
from  the  ore  obtained,  not  answering  the  eatpence  iih 
curred  in  working  the  mines.  Zinc  is  found  in  both  its 
unions  %vith  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids^  commoiily 
known  under  the  appellation  of  calamine^  and  black-jtck. 
The  matrix  of  the  diB'ereut  ores  i^  limestone  of  an  excels 
quality,  either  for  building,  or  agriculujral  purpo«eB.  Much 
ilia  a  kind  of  pearl-coloured  marble^  variegated  with  red  ind 
white  veins ;  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  degree  of  poltlh 

kThe  strain  consist  of  numerous  layers,  generally  in  an  horixon^ 
L        ■ 
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tal  position,  ^except  in  some  instances  in  which  they  are  cur* 
viliuear;  and  in  one  place,  where,  by  some  convulsion  of 
joature,  they  incline  downward,  forming  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  measuring  about  fifty  degree!. 
In  some  of  the  best  quarries,  from  ten  to  twelve  layers  may 
be  seen  at  one  perpendicular  view.  That,  belonging  to  a  Mr* 
Baugb,  comprises  twenty,  making  the  depth  of  limestone  sixty- 
two  feet  and  a  half! 

Llanymynach  hill  supplies  a  considerable  part  of  Salop  ivUh 
lime,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Montgomeryshire;  it  being 
conveyed  for  manure  to  the  distance  of  forty- five  miles^  The 
quantity  burnt  on  the  hill,  is  inconceivably  great ;  and  muck 
is  carried  off  iH  its  indurated  form.  About  one  hundred  an4 
fifty  men  are  employed  at  the  kilns,  in  Summer ;  and  about 
fifty  in  quarry  ing-stone  during  the  Winter.  The  season  of  car- 
riage continues  from  March  till  October,  and  the  products 
amounted,  one  year,  to  eight  thousand  tons  and  upwards.  The  de« 
mand  has  continued  to  increase ;  for  after  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  under  the  turnpike  act,  the  increase  of  lime  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  this  county  was  judged  to  be  ten-fold ;  and  since  th^ 
carriage  has  been  further  facilitated  to  several  parts,  by  the 
opening  a  navigable  canal,  the  quantity  has  been  immense. 

Besides  calcareous  matter,  this  hill  afibrds  some  pure,  and 
some  mixed,  or  aerated  argiil ;  and  the  miners,  in  sinking  a  shaft 
in  quest  of  calamine,  afier  having  obtained  the  depth  of  thirt|^ 
five  yards,  through  lime-stone,  discovered  that  the  substratum 
consisted  intirely  of  a  kind  of  red  bolar  earth. 

This  hill  has  witnessed  some  of  those  sanguinary  conten* 
tion^  which  marked  the  period  of  the  early  history  of  this 
island.  On  one  of  its  sloping  sides,  in  the  most  accessible 
part,  a  stupendous  rampart  of  loose  stones,  accompanied  by 
a  deep  loss  extends  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  at  certain  dis* 
tances  beyond,  are  two  other  fossa,  cut  through  the  rock,  with 
vast  labour;  these  probably  originally  had  their  concomitai^t 
valla.  This  has  been  a  supposed  work  of  the  Romans,  to 
guard  their  ores  from  depredation ;  but  it  was  more  probably 
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British,  formed  as  a  defence  against  the  inctirsioiasot  ti 
.oris;  for  the  works  are  similar  to  those,  which  constituted  tlie 
rength  of  other  posts,  erected  by  the  Britons ;  and  the  6uiiooi 
^tawdd  Offa  of  the  Mercian  prince,  may  be  distinctly  traced  I 
rrass  the  hill;  and  about  two  miles  distant,  on  thi:  banks  of  the  j 
fjmwy,  once  stood  Carrcg  Hwva  cattle,  of  which  no  Testigri 
^main  at  present,  except  the  foss  on  the  eastern  side.    Re^  i 
^pecting  this  place  of  refuge,  history  is  nearly  silent,  save,  dul  j 
mention  is  made  of  its  having  been  taken  in  the  year  1  l&i,  by  . 
Owain  Cyveiliog,  and  Owain  ap  Madoc,  who  kept  po5se«ftioQ4 
it  for  twenty  five  years;  when  it  was  besieged  by  Gwynwjtt-^ 
wyrt,  and  Cadwallon,  in  which  engagement  M&doc  was  i 
anil  the  fortress  taken. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill,  says  Mr.  Bingley,  1  had  an ^P~ 
tensive  view  over  ilu'  [dains  towards  Shrewsbury,  on  ibeeist; 
ind,  on  the  other  side,  of  the  rough  and  ttncultivated  parts  of 
kHontgomery shire,  in  which  I  either  could,  or  fancied  I  could, 
discern  the  loi\y  cataract  of  Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  lighted  by  the 
beams  of  a  morning  !(un,  and  glittering  like  a  stream  of  light 
down  the  black  front  i»f  its  rock*  Below  me  was  the  Vyrrnry 
sweeping  in  elegant  curves  along  the  meadfyws;  and  towards 
the  south  of  the  Bretddin  hills,  I  had  a  view  in  Montgomery- 
$.htre  of  a  series  of  wooded«  and  pleasant  vales*^.  The  semi* 
mental  traveller  will  not  descend  the  hill,  till,  while  the  sight 
wanders  over  distant  objects,  the  mind  recurs  to  the  tiancac- 
trons  of  former  times.  Beneath,  on  the  plaijii  extending  in  i 
direction  north  to  east,  the  finger  of  retrospection  will  trace 
iwfiih  sensations  of  pain,  and  delight,  the  various  scenes  of  at* 
tion,  in  which  the  aged  Llywarch  Hen,  exiled  from  his  Cam* 
brran  throne,  lost  many  a  beloved  son ;  who  there  bled  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  This  prince  of  the  northern  Britons,  floo- 
rished  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  extremely  active,  iboagh 
too  often  unfortunate,  in  opposing  the  encroachments,  and 
repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Northumlirian  Saxons.     In  the 
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unequal  content  he  lost  bis  |:mtriiiioiiml  territory,  %ni  the 
greater  mimber  of  his  four-and- twenty  sons.  With  the  sur- 
vivors he  Oed  for  refuge  southward,  and  found  it  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  Cynddylan,  prince  of  Powys,  who  had  hh  resi- 
dence uearStircwsbury ;  after  whose  defeat  and  deatliXJy  warch, 
worn  out  with  grief,  and  infirm  with  age,  retired  into  the  wildf 
of  Puwys-land,  where,  ainking  under  hia  reiterated  misfortunes^ 
he  died  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifky 
years.  His  accumulated  griefs,  he  finely  depict*  in  plaintive 
numbers,  through  numerous  elegies  he  composed  on  the  me> 
lancholy  occasion s*. 

A  short  excursion  from  Llanymynach  to  Newbridge  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  the  traveller.  A  bridge  of  seven 
arches  is  thrown  across  the  Vyriiwy,  about  three  miles  above 
the  ford.  The  waters  conftntd  by  a  large  dam,  for  the  use  of 
a  mill,  form  a  fine  reach  ;  and  the  overflo^ving,  a  pleasing  cas- 
cade* Yhe  views  upwards  of  small  vallies,  ami  banging  woods, 
enlivened  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful* 

Meifoo  or  Meivod,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name 
from  Mtudwi^bd,  a  compound  term,  implying  the  habitation  of 
an  hermit,  whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  it  was  at  some  re- 
mote period  the  residence  of  some  recluse,  Lan  is  frequently 
added  to  many  Welsh  words,  to  denote  they  were  inclosed 
places;  thus  gwinlan,  a  vineyard;  corlan,  a  shecpfold ; 
ydian,  a  stackyard:  so  that  Meudwybn  would  signify  the 
precincts  of  the  hermit*  This,  with  the  addition  of  the  Roman 
termination,  will  make  Meudwylaniuni,  ajid  when  further  lati- 
nized^ Mtdiolanum,  ^be  name  it  bears  tn  the  itinerary,  where  it 
IB  placed  bciween  Bovium,  Bangor;  and  Rutunium,  Rowton. 
It  is  again  noticed  in  Ptolomyj  ami  the  Chorography  of  the  Ra-- 
vennas.  This  circumstance,  and  others  of  a  corroborative  na- 
ture, 

•  See  LTjwirch  Hea'i  Poemi,  tmulttcd  ky  Mr.  Will  in  ro  Owen*  Se- 
veral of  tilt!  piueeii  jiiei*tii»ued  m  tb«  Elegies,  lay  111  the  Ticmiry  of  Oiwetlrjr, 
•lid  me  iilui[rifcLtd  b^  •  ^ouftrj  pubiibhcd  in  (he  C«uibriaii  Kegbtf  1  lor 


ltatlM«l9tcltl»yiMtiitof  torckei^OT  Itgbled  nUip  iF 
In  this  Mclarml  chase  the  ilsb  are  supposed  low- 

the  arlifiml  lights  for  the  emansiioiis  tram  tlio  two  gns 
hniiisries, the  son,  or  moon;  they  conseqaefitly  sdv8iictt»> 
wards  it»  and  that  are  easily  caught  by  thm 


'.  Abmkt  four  miles  distant  from  Uanfnr,  is  Cagteff  dfl  timm, 
aaii  to  have  been  a  Roman  fertress ;  few  reBamins  of  nUeh 
ass  left;  and  of  those  it  may  be  said  '  eCinm  pcriere  rsii 
^Hiree  miles  farther  is  the  peeoltarly  pleasing  Tillage  of  Bd- 
maw,  where  the  handsome  small  church  and  psaraonage»  Ai 
■eat  appearance  of  the  whited  cottages^  with  the  hntariancerf 
fcighiy  dbkiTated  iarms^  and  the  decent   appearance  of  it 
descriptions  of  inhhbitants*  furnishes  the  idea  of  plenty  sal 
esntsnt;  and  must  bring  to  the  recoUectioii  of  Ae  gratified  Im- 
holder>  what  has  before- been  stated  ef  the  late  Arthur  Blaywjt 
Bh|.  aad  the  beaatifbl  description  Goldsmith  gives  of  Aubsn. 
which  fNms  the  opening  to  that  idtrritable  poem,  the  Deserted 
Tillage. 

**  Swrel  Aslmra  I  lorelicst  village  of  the  pUtn, . 
Wliere  health  aod  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  s^Hrain  ; 
Whtre  imiling  fpring  its  earli^  Tisits  pliid» 
Aiid  pining  Sommer**  ling'ring  blooms  deUjr'd. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 
Seats  of  my  yoatb,  when  everj  sport  cooJd  pleaae  ; 
How  often  have  I  feitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endear  d  each  sccoe ! 
How  often  have  I  paas'd  on  every  charm. 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm  } 
The  never- failing  brook,  the^"  'wy  mill. 
The  decent  chorch,  that  topt  tne  neighbouring  hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush  with  seats  beneath  its  shade. 
For  talkiug  age,  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made." 

The  Ticinity  of  Llanfair,  on  the  western  side*  abounds  in  an- 
tiquities, and  other  curiosities.     In  the  church-yard  of  Lla- 
HERFiL,  a  parish,  comprising  six  townshipsy^  is  a  well  called 
ty^fwum  Eroult  femous  for  its  salutiferous  virtues;  and  m  still 
9  attended 
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attended  by  persons  from  distant  partd,  to  participate  of  its 
healing  powers.  The  fountain  is  arched  over>  and  a  channel 
formed  to  convey  the  waters  to  the  spot>  where  the  votaries 
pay  their  devotions  to  the  naiad  of  the  stream.  On  the  Drum 
are  three  small  moors,  or  pools>  viz.  Llyn  y  grinwydden,  about 
seventy  yards  in  diameter,  is,  according  to  report,  unfathomable. 
Llyn  hir,  is  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  nearly  fifty  in 
breadth.  The  water  in  the  npper  part  is '  so  skinned  over,  as- 
it  were,  with  the  buoyant  slough,  brought  down  by  the  floodf 
from  the  adjacent  turbaries^  that  sheep  can  walk  upon  it,  as 
they  woiM  over  a  quagmire.  What  it  loses  at  one  end  it 
seems  to  gain  at  the  other,  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
waves,  when  the  water  is  agitated  by  violent  winds :  for  on 
the  north  side,  in  dry  seasons,  may  be  seen  a  flat  stone,  in- 
scribed M£t  II.  1430.  This  lies  seven  feet  from  the  present 
bank,  and  probably,  at  the  period  of  the  date  pointed  out  the 
high  water  mark.  Llyn  y  Bugail  is  remarkable  only  for  pro- 
ducing quantities  of  excellent  eels. 

Several  others  of  a  similar  nature  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ad- 
joining parishes. 

Various  fortified  posts,  encampments,  tumuli,  &c.  evince, 
that  the  surrounding  district  has  been  a  theatre  of  Mars.  Upon 
Mod  ddol  wyn  in  this  parish,  is  a  camp  of  an  oblong  form, 
about  one  hundred  yat^ds  in  length,  having  the  entrance  to  the 
west,  where  the  ascent  is  easiest;  and  on  another  hill,  near  the 
village,  is  Garddan,  the  diminutive  of  Garth,  a  small  inclosed 
fort.  This  is  of  a  circular  shape,  comprising  an  area  about  se- 
venty feet  in  diameter.  It  is  supposed  these  were  British 
posts,  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  entrances  into  t>oth  these 
strong  holds,  is  broad  and  lefl  open  on  the  most  accessible  sidet 
of  the  forts ;  being  probably  so  contrived  to  give  admission  for 
the  scythed  chariots,  anciently  used  in  warfare  by  our  remote 
ancestors. 

Near  Llanerfyl  is  a  very  old  mansion  house,  called  Ncuadd 
Wen;  which  appears  to  have  l>een  erected  upon  the  site  of  one 
still  more  ancient;  for  tradition  states  its  former  appellation 
was  Lly$  Wjgan,  or  the  specious  palace :  and  the  present  name, 
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gimm  to  the  new  stractiire.  Tbit  was  the '  residaoca  of  Mcn- 
4ydd  ap  Cynan,  brother  of  Gryfiydd  ap  Cymui,  prince  cl 
North  Wales ;  and  who  was  employed  in  the  aerrice  of  tk 
sovereigns  of  Powys«  and  whose  title  was  lord  of  RhhrUri- 
eth»  Coed  talog,  and  Nenadd  wen. 

.  One  mile,  and  a  half  from  Llaoerfyl  is  the  onily  inn  on  the 
road  between  Llanfair,  aiid  Mallwyd ;  and  naiserable  to  si 
English  traveller,  is  the  accommodation  it  aflEbrds.  Tk 
house  receives  the  appellation  of  Qm,  or  Caisoy  qgSet,  IVi 
name  it  probably  takes  from  some  religions  Swyrit^tiwu  to 
which  had  been  annexed  the  jurisdiction  of  this  |i«rt  of  tk 
eonntry ;  and  a  stone,  that  till  lately  stood  by  the  aide  of  tk 
voad»  on  which  was  a. cross  fleury,  favours  the  cMMBJectare.  A 
aost  noted  tumnlus,  seventy  'yards  in  circumference^  is  ia  aa 
adjoining  field.  Gakthbeibio,  a  small  village,  situated  betweca 
the  river  Twrch  and  Banwy,  has  its  chnrch  dedicated  to  T^- 
decho,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amwn  Ddu,  a  saint*  who  lived  tf 
Ae  close  of  the  fifUi,  and  commencement  of  the  aixth  ccniary. 
He  was  the  cousin  of  Cadvan,  and  with  him  co-emigrated  fran 
Armories  to  Britain.  A  well,  adjoining  the  chnrvh,  caHed 
jggfsaoa  UJjfdecAo,  is  so  constmcted  as  to  form  a  cold  bath;  and 
some  efficacy  is  attribated  to  its  waters  in  the  cure  of  rfaeo* 
matic  aflfections. 

Near  this  village,  while  the  bridge  was  erecting,  for  carry- 
ing a  new  road  over  the  river,  a  large  stone  chest  was  foond; 
but  antiquarian  curiosity  soon  robbed  it  of  the  contents.  Is 
this,  and  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Lanerfyl,  and  Llangad&oi, 
are  several  large  Cameddau,  from  thirty  to  sixty  yards  in  cir- 
cumference, exclusive  of  a  greater  number  of  smaller  ones. 
These,  which  have  by  some  been  supposed  the  sites  of  mili- 
tary beacons,  or  hillocks  of  defence,  are  evidently  sepultural 
monuments,  as  is  apparent,  from  such  as  have  been  opened. 
Near  PotU  y  llogel  are  two  cameddau  of  difiereut  dimensionsi 
the  largest  full  sixty  feet  in  diameter ;  and  in  the  centre  about 
seven  feet  deep.  The  stones  composing  the  cam  were  carried 
off  some  years  sgo  to  serve,  with  other  materials^,  for  building 
the  wall,  surrounding  Uwydiarth  park.  In  diggings  the  work- 
men 
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men  discovered  a  stone  chesty  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap,  and  covered  with  a  large  stone^  for  a  lid ;  which  they 
found  it  difficult  to  remove  ;  when  one  end  of  it  was  opened, 
they  espied  a  vessel,  which,  supposing  it  filled  with  treasure, 
led  them  to  struggle  hard  to  gain  prior  possession;  but  the 
victor,  to  his  great  disappointment,  found  the  contents  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  few  ashes,  mixed  with  small  pieces  of 
burnt  bones.  Besides  this  nm,  the  cistvaen,  or  chesty  included 
two  skeletons^ the  head  of  the  one  being  placed  near  the  fpet 
of  the  other.  From  this,  and  other  instances,  where  such 
monumenlB  have  been  subject  to  research,  the  stone  chests 
or  coffins  are  centrically  deposited,  where  the  cam  appears 
most  protuberant,  A  circular  range  of  stones  are  gene- 
rally pitched  an  end>  round  the  outside  of  the  heap,  and  the 
stones  contained  within,  are  piled  loosely  in  circles  about  the 
tomb ;  while  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  lesser  stonea. 
Some  earns  have  an  additional  covering  of  earth,  such  as  those 
at  Nant  y  bran,  and  Ty-gwyn  in  the  parish  of  Llanerfyl; 
others  again  are  conical,  approaching  nearer  to  what  have 
been  strictly  denominated  tumuli,  similar  to  the  one  on  the 
summit  of  Bwlch  y  fadwen.  The  stones  of  which  most  of 
these  Cameddau  are  composed,  bear  evident  marks  of  ignition, 
and  nodules  of  quartz  are  found  frequently  among  them,  ren* 
dered  brittle,  by  the  action  of  fire,  and  in  some  cases  friable. 
Within  ten,  twenty,  or  fidy  yards  of  each  earn,  it  was  the  cus* 
tom  to  place  a  very  large  stone  in  an  upright  position,  as  a  ' 
kind  of  a  directing  mark  to  the  object.  Such  as  are  devoid  of 
this  concomitant  index,  it  may  be  supposed,  have  been  de*  . 
prived  of  them,  since  their  first  erection,  by  persons  who  have 
converted  them  to  other  purposes. 

With  respect  to  the  origin,  and  use  of  these  monuments,  much 
conjectural  criticism  has  been  uselessly  applied.  That  they 
were  hillocks  artificially  raised  for  defence,  or  for  the  setting 
up  of  military  beacons,  will  by  no  means  satisfactorily  account 
for  their  application.  For  if  they  were  ever  thus  appropriated, 
they  eoold  only  have  been  occasionally  so;  since  the  level 
area  on  their  lummits  b  exceedingly  small,  and  the  gfound 
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where  many  of  ibein  are  utoated,  t«ry  low  ;  so  Ikat  in  citkr 
cMe  they  could  have  been  of  little  utility.  Both  Caneddu 
and  Tumuli  are  eTidently  of  a  tepelchral  natore,  and  wm  foMfil 
moDttments  denote  the  places  of  intennent  of  ancient  chieftaiai, 
and  their  immediate  dependents.  The  graTes,  or  cams  *"  of 
the  comnonaky  are  found  on  the  hills ;  where  there  b  a  de- 
cliyity,  a  small  hollow  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  earth  heaped  be* 
low*  like  a  small  hillock  of  an  oblong  form.  When  these  sre 
opened  a  stratum  of  ashes»  blackish*  or  red  burnt  earth  is  diico- 
Tered.  These  hollows  are  to  be  seen  in  great  nambera  oa  s 
bill  called  Pencoed,  .in  Llangadvan.  The  rulgar  tnMition  ii^ 
that  they  are  saw-pits,  and  that  the  timber  employed  in  ceo- 
structing  the  church,  formerly  grew  in  the  vicinity.  But,  oa 
digging  in  some  of  the  hollows,  I  immediately  fonnd,  by  the 
native  hard  gravelly  soil,  that  they  had  nerer  been  deep 
enough  for  that  purpose.  I  then  imagined>  thai  the  right 
name  of  the  hill  was  Ptmmd,  or  the  hill  of  battle,  that  all  thois 
hollows  were  graves,  and  that  their  manner  of  burial  was  this. 
The  dead  body  was  laid  en  the  bare  sward,  plaiatered  over 
with  clay,  and  covered  with  dry  turf;  a  fire  was  then  made 
over  it  with  furze,  wood,  &c.  until  the  corps  vraa  redoccd  ts 
ashes,  or  so,  that  the  flesh  was  consumed,  and  the  bones  nearly 
burnt.  Then  the  charcoal  and  ashes  were  covered  with  earth, 
and  sometimes  stones  were  laid  upon  it.  The  earns,  in  ge- 
neral, bear  evident  marks  of  fire  :  the  heat  had  been  so  vehe- 
ment in  a  small  one,  that  I  opened,  that  the  stones  were  in  a 
great  measure  vitrified.  What  Briton  but  must  smile,  when 
he  hears  wrong-beaded  English  writers  insisting,  that  these 
tumuli,  earns,  and  huge  stone  monuments,  roust  have  been  the 
fabrication  either  of  the  Ronvans,  or  of  their  own  roving  an- 
cestors, the  Saxons,  or  Danes !  Were  the  Saxons,  or  Danes, 
ever  possessed  of  those  parts  of  Wales,  where  such  monu- 
ments are  so  numerous?  What  a  ridiculous  contest  has  been 
about  a  certain  barrow,  whether  it  was  raised  over  a  Roman 
general,  or  a  Saxon  depredator  ?  But,  if  they  had  supposed  it  to 
have  been  raised  a  thousuid  years  before  any  Ronmn^  or  Saxcm 
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invader  e?cr  arrived  kere,  tlMy  wouid  kave  been  more  happy 
in  their  conjecture*/' 

Returning  through  Llanfair,  by  a  pleasing,  though  hilly 
road,  the  traveller  reaches,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  the 
interesting  vicinity  of  Welsh  Pool.  To  the  north,  appear  con- 
spicuous, the  chain  of  mountains,  already  briefly  mentioned, 
denominated  the  Freidden  hills.  The  high  linear  ridge  of 
which  rocky  mass,  is  diviflkd  into  three  peaks,  distinguished 
by  difFerent  names,  viz.  Craig  y  Freidden,  Cefn  Caste  II,  and 
Moel  y  Go\fa.  On  the  latter,  the  highest  and  most  conical 
in  shape,  a  lofty  and  handsome  obelisk  was  erected  some 
years  ago,  in  commemoration  of  ihfi  victories  obtained  over 
the  naval  power  of  France^  by  tbe  prowess  of  Lord  Rodney ; 
particularly  the  defeat  of  the  powerful  fleet  in  the  West  In- 
dies, under  the  command  of  Count  de  Grasse :  and  the  valour 
of  Britons  on  the  ever  memorable  twelfth  of  April,  \1^\,  are  re- 
corded on  the  pedestal  of  this  noble  column.  It  was  raised  at 
the  expeoce  of  a  few  neighbouring  families,  who  handsomely 
and  libei-ally  came  forward  with  their  subscriptions  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  bases  of  these  hills  are  linely  skirted  with  wood ; 
while  the  rocky  sides  present  a  most  precipitous,  and  tremen- 
dous looking  escarpment.  On'a  small  pUin>  to  the  left,  called 
Crow-green,  ^eUn  mount,  a  large  isolated  rock,  starts  up  remote 
from  its  congenerate  hills,  appearing  like  an  advanced,  or  piquet 
guard,  to  bar  the  approach  of  hostile,  or  unhallowed  steps. 
For  within  sight  of  this  vast  ridge  of  mountains,  Gwalchmai, 
the  son  of  Meilyr,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  twelfth 
century,  composed  an  inimitable  poem.  Ilis  genius  was 
equally  formed  for  poetry  a/ul  war.  Ailer  being  under  arm3 
the  whole  night,  charmed  with  the  approach  of  day,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  prospect,  the  melody  of  birda^  and  tb^ 
murmurs  of  the  waters,  he  forgets  all  care,  and,  despising  the 
danger  of  the  neighbouring  foe,  thus  bursts  out  into  the  ode  called 
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*  Statiitical  account  of  the  pariahet  of  Llanerfyl,  liltngadTan,  wd  Outk* 
beibio,  in  Montgomeryshire,  pablished  in  the  Canbmo  ]Ugisief>  fer  tlw  ^eat 
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Gorhofled  Gwalchniai^  or  the  favourite  of  Gwalchinan;  ht- 

ginning, 

**  Mochddtfjreawg  hoain  d^ffet  tiit 

Mftiff»i  Ate.   ^  ^  '* 

Kite,  orb  of  Dajr  f  the  eastern  gfttei  onfold, 

Aad  shew  iby  crimsan  mantle  fring*d  with  gold* 

Coatcnd'ing  birds  iwcet  %mg  on  «fery  tpnj  ; 

The  s^icf  ar©  bright ,  aii*B,  thou  orb  of  Day  ! 

I»  Gwalchmai,  call  ;  m  song,  in  war  reoowo'd 

IWho,  Iton-lLkei  coufuAiou  spreiJ  around. 

The  livelong  night,  the  hcT*  and  the  btrd 

Near  FreiUdhrs  mcVt  have  kept  a  cojutant  giuud  ; 

Where  cool  transparent  stream*  la  marmuri  glide. 

And  springing  gruo  adorn  the  mountain*!  aide  ; 

Where  snow-white  sea-meiri  in  the  current  pUj« 

Sprrad  their  giij  plunieti  and  frolic  through  tJie  dav. 

R.  W 

Among  the  pleasing  scenery  in  the  Ticinity  of  W^elsb  Poofi 
where  the  country  is  charmingly  broken  into  gentle  rising 
well  clothed  with  wood>  is  ihc  Tillage  with  its  small  neat  church* 
of  GiLSFiELD.  In  this  parish  was  situated  the  abbey  of  Y«tiat 
Maucbell,  or  Strata  MarccUa,  frequently  in  ancient  dcedi, 
denominated,  Alha  dornus  dt  MarccUa  VallU  Cruets,  or  Pok» 
from  lis  contiguity  to  that  place.  This  house  was  founded  for 
monks  of  the  Cistercian  order*  about  A*  D.  1 170  :  and  the  foun- 
der, appears  from  Tannerf,  to  have  been  Owen  Cyfeiliogi 
prince  of  Powys*  Certainly  the  institution  must  have  beeo  in 
existence  soon  after  that  period ;  for,  by  a  charter,  not  found  in 
the  Motiasticon,  but  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  Penn 
it  is  evidently  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Stradmarchel ;  an^ 
its  situation  in  that  instrument,  circuitously  described*  Gwen* 
wynwyn,  aon  of  the  above  named  prince,  made  a  donation  to 
Ood>  the  glorious  virgin  his  mother^  and  the  nionks  of  Stiati 

marcbe 

•  Thif  fmalt  tpecimen  of  the  delightful  poera,  it  at  once  a  r0fi%iAci«g 
pfisof  of  the  spirited  manner  of  the  origiaaJ ,  aud  the  poetic»il  lijeaii  of  ti« 
transtalor,  Mr,  WMiams. 
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marchel,  to  procure  rest  for  his  soul,  by  a  free  and  perpetual 
cieemosyriary  grant,  all  the  pasturage  in  the  district  of  Cyfci- 
liog.  The  author  of  the  Notiiia,  from  some  obscure  documents 
was  led  to  conjecture,  that  Madoc  ap  Gryffydd  Maelor  re-* 
tbunded  this  monastery;  but  it  seems,  from  Dugdale,  that 
prince  only  made  a  be<|ue^t  of  a  tract  of  land  far  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  cell,  to  accommodate  a  further  number  of  religious 
recluse.  One  of  the  petitioners,  on  the  occasion  was  Philips 
abbot  of  Strath raarche  1 ;  which  is  a  corroborating  proof  of  ihe 
early  foundation  of  the  institutbn* 

Al  ihe  commencement  of  his  reign,  Edward  the  third,  with 
ttiat  policy,  which  evinced  the  discernment  of  his  mi ud,  com* 
manded  the  Welsh  monks  to  be  removed,  and  distributed  in 
different  English  abbies;  while  tlielr  seats  were,  at  the  same 
time,  filled  by  monks  from  the  latter.  In  addition  to  this  ex- 
change,  the  monastery  was  placed  under  regimen*  being  made 
subject  to  that  of  Boildwas  in  the  county  of  Salop.  The  an- 
nual revenues  at  the  dissolution,  according  to  Dugdale,  amounted 
to  641.  145.  ^d;  and  to  Speed  7iU  7t.  3d. 

BuTTiNTCON,  the  Butdigingtunc  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  is 
remarkable,  for  having  been  the  scene  of  a  most  sangiiiuary 
contest,  between  the  two  opposing  panks,  upon  whom  I  lie 
Welsh,  when  neither  hostilely  interfered,  looked  upon  with  ap*. 
parent  indtlFerence,  though  with  a  jealous  eye^  as  maraudSag 
intruders.  The  Danes,  amused  with  a  depredatory  warfare  m 
the  north  of  France,  had  not  for  some  time  visited  Britain. 
But  again  A.  D.  894,  having  re  landed  with  reinforcements, 
under  their  leader  IJesten,  or  Hasten,  they  traversed  the  Jcing- 
dom  from  east  to  west.  Finding  Alfred,  who  had  ascended  tht 
English  throne,  was  in  pursuit  of  them  with  a  powerful  army, 
they  hastily  decamped  from  the  west  of  England;  and  took  a 
course  towards  Wales.  So  quickly,  however,  were  they  pur- 
sued by  the  Saxons,  that  the  generals  of  AllVed  overtook  them 
ot  this  village ;  where  they  made  a  desperate  &taud.  But  so 
closely  were  they  blockaded  in  their  cntrencbed  camp,  that 
these  pagans  were  compelled  to  eat  their  horses,  for  want  of 
oiher  subsistence;  and  after  attempting,  to  cut  their  way  through 
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Uie  enemy's  campt  were  repulsed  with  great  slati^hle 
escaping  to  relate  the  disaster*. 

"  HastlngB,  (bmring  obtained  shipping.)  sailed  djirioglf  ^ 
the  TbameH  into  the  heart  of  the  king's  domituotiA,  By  thil 
intrepid  measure,  he  had  of^en  scattered  terror  ibrnugh  Wiwnunt 
and  enriched  himsc^if  with  booty.  From  the  Thames  be  ibea 
marauded  to  the  Severn.  But  his  presence  rciused  to  ihair 
doty  the  military  commanders  of  every  district^  whicb  b«  ll»- 
tersed.  Bthered^  the  goventor  of  Mcrcta^  two  oilier  aUtf- 
men,  and  the  King's  thanes^  u^ho  were  residiiig  ia  ibe  stroof 
holdSv  which  he  had  erected^  summoned  the  people  froia. 
east  of  Pedridan»  the  west  of  Selwood,  and  the  e^M  and 
of  the  Thameg^  to  the  wettt  of  tha  Severn^  witb  M>ine  porUon 
of  North  Welsh.  The  willing  citizens  united  to  protect  ikeir 
families  and  their  property,  pursued  the  bold  invadera  lo  Bg^ 
tiugtou>  on  the  Sevenii  aiid  besieged  them  in  their 
Surrounded  by  the  hobtilit}'  of  the  country »  and  witbotat 
pmg,  they  were  obliged  to  submitr  to  U)e  blockade.  Tbey 
were  lodged  on  both  banks  of  the  Severp«  aod  they  remained 
confined  to  their  post  for  several  weeks,  eaduring  every  cjttre* 
mity  of  distress.  A  great  part  of  their  horses  %iere  deiftroyed 
fcr  their  subeistente*  and  many  pcri*hcd  by  f.in]ine. 

«'  The  success  witli  which  the  ^eneralt  of  Alfred*  Mid  ikiir 

hasty  levies,  compelled  s^cli  a  ^)urit  as  tJiat   of  Haatittp*  (a 

submit   to  a   ctlamttuu^   catiltnoQauit»  announces   higbly   ibf 

energy  and  wisdom  ni'  the  r€golati4Mis  by  which  Alfred  hid 

provided  for  the  defence  of  his  people.     Boused  by  tbeir 

ferings  to  furious  acliun»  the  northern  men  made  at  laai 

rate  attempt  to  burst  from  their  prison.    They  threw  tb( 

selves  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  occupied  ibe  eeatem 

of  the  blockade,  and  af^er  an  ardent  conflict^  in  wblcU 

royal  thanes  perished^  they  achieved' their  e&cape.  '  They  who 

survived  the  consumption  of  the  battle,  waot  directly  ferward 

to  Essex,  atid  reached  their  eotrenchraeiiif^  and  the  abifia  ibty 

bad  abandoned,  without  further  mokiMMttf/' 

WELSH 

*  Saioo  Clironide,  9S,  95, 

t  Turner's  Uiat.  oJ  tlic  AngW  Sisi^ns,  Vol*  I*  p.  97t. 
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So  denominated,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Dorsetshire.  Camden  observes,  the  ancient  name  of 
this  place, '  Tralhwn,  that  is  the  town  by  the  lake/whence  the 
English  call  it  Welsh  Pool ;  which  etymology  is  agreeable 
enough  with  the  situation  of  the  place/  otherwise  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  suspect^  that  the  term  Tralhwn  might  be 
the  name  of  some  place,  near  this  pool,  prior  to  the  town  having 
been  built;  and  that  from  such  locality  its  appellation  was  d^ 
rived.  '  For  in  some  parts  of  Wales  it  is  a  common  appellar 
tive,  for  such  soft  places  on  the  roads,  or  elsewhere,  as  tra- 
vellers may  be  apt  to  sinlc  into  ;  as  I  have  observed  particularijr 
in  the  mountains  of  Glamorganshire.  And,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  ground  near  this  place  is  such,  is  also  very  well  known. 
As  for  the  etymon  of  the  appellative  Tralhwn,  I  suppose  it 
only  an  abbreviation  of  Traeth-fyn,  i.  e.  a  quagmire*/  Perhaps 
it  might  as  feasibly  been  deduced  from  Tracth,  a  tract,  and 
llwyn,  a  grove,  that  is,  a  well  wooded  tract,  in  contradistinciioa 
to  the  surrounding  hills,  unclothed  with  similar  sylvan  beauty. 

The  place,  however,  without  any  elaborately-strained  ety- 
mology, probably  derived  its  present  distinctive  appellation 
from  a  deep  pool,  formerly  on  the  waste,  but  now  within  the 
inclosure  of  Powys  park,  denominated,  from  the  dark  appear- 
ance of  its  waters,  Llyndy  pool.  In  those  ages  of  ignorance* 
when  the  more  wonderful  a  story  appeared,  the  more  palatable 
it  became,  and  the  nearer  it  approximated  to  impossible,  the 
easier  it  was  propagated ;  this  pool  was  considered  unfathom- 
able, or  as  it  is  termed  by  the  vulgar,  without  a  bottom.  Divein 
attempts  have  at  times  been  made  to  ascertain  .the  actual 
depth ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed,  from  the  variations  in  the 
diflTerent  results,  that  an  intercommunieaiion  subsists  between 
the  waters  of  the  Severn,  and  the  pool:  at  least,  if  not  con- 
stantly, at  certain  times.  The  deduction,  drawn  from  the  col- 
lective experiments  is,  that  the  average  depth  is  nearly  tkrct 

hundred  feet. 

Though 
«  Britannia,  Gibton'i,  Edit,  p  78L 
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Though  by  no  means  singuJar,  yet  it  is  deeply  to  be  b> 
menttdj  u>  find  what  dtlferem,  and  ofleu  contradictor^^  it* 
coimta,  ira?e)lers  give,  not  only  of  phcti^ln  foreigti  clisiii« 
but  also  of  those  \%Jthin  tbe  mtrow  limits  of  this  »tsa-gtrl  laJc; 
%vhere,  from  the  confined  nature  of  the  country^  and  ihe  feci- 
lily  of  obtaining  knowledge,  such  accounts  may  ai>  euily  bt 
ijiTesttgatcd,  and  their  accuracy,  or  Inaccuracy^  qmckly  ajoer- 
tain«d.  This  i^  represented  by  the  Bathonxan  f>(.*de9lriai|y  m 
one  that '  holds  out  nothing  to  detain  the  trayeller  :  it  is  aoiU 
built  straggling  tovm^  remarkable  only,  for  being  tbe 
house  of  the  flanuets,  manutaLtured  to  the  op  per 
which  arc  brought  down  here,  and  dispostid  of  to  the  frbol^ 
sale  dealers,  who  frequent  the  placeV 

Leland,  who  wrote  centuries  before^  describes  it  as  tetydil' 

ferent  in  his  time.     *'  Walsche  Pooler  five   miles  CroiB  Miit 

gomery,  the  best  market  of  Powtsland.f     Mr,  Penimit  «^ 

serves,  'Wt'hh  Pool^  a  good  town,  is  seated  tti  the  botttMBbiil 

far  from  the  castle.'     In  fiict  it  i if  a  large  pnpuious  tawo,  piftij 

gland ing  In  the  bottom,  th»t  extends  to  the  river*  aad  panly 

ascending  a  low  hill  towanis  Powys  park.     It  eonraii  ef  coir 

loDgp  wide,  and  spacious  :>ireet,  with  another  croi&iJig  tt^atrigbi 

angles,  and  several  other  collateral  ones   of  ]e«aer  bnea^ 

The  uniformity  and  cleanlinest  of  these,  together  wilb  thi 

hoiiseSj  being  for  the  most  part  well  built  of  brick*  give  it  r^ 

ther  an  inviting  appearance.   Indeed  it  a&iumeM  the  appcmnrt 

of  a  town  east  of  the  Severn  |  and  both  the  niattnefi  and  huh 

gu^ige  of  the  pcr^orts  resident  herei  are  so  completely  Englislli 

iiA  lo  corroborate  the  llrst  idea,  formed  on  entering  the 

ffie  WeUb  being  spoken   here  by  few*  except  6ucb  as 

do\^n  from  the  country*  to  transact  business.     An  air  of  cliee> 

fulness*  urbanity,  and  opulence*  pervade  this  place^  owing  uv 

the  iuterwommuntcation  with  Ihe  more  polished  parts  of  tbi 

kingdom ;  and  the   trade  in  flannels ;  quantttici  af  whidi  li« 

majiufacturtd  here*  and  etill  grenter  quautitit^s  brought  Iniia 

tho  hill  countries;,  where  tliey  are  made  by  the  hitls  frnnen. 

Wiik 
*  Wftnter^A  Woii  Itirough  W;!lei*  in  .^u^uit  1797. 
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With  bome-sptm  yarn,  of  wool,  the  produce  of  their  native 
sheep ;  which  are  bought  up  by  dealers  from  Liverpool  and 
Shrewsbury.  This  being  the  principal  mart  for  the  article,  a 
market  is  held  once  a  fortnight  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eX"' 
posing  it  to  sale.  Some  webs,  used  for  army  clothing,  manu- 
factured in  the  adjoining  county  of  Merioneth,  also,  by  this 
route  find  a  way  to  a  ready  market. 

The  church,  though  in  the  pointed  style,  is  apparently  a 
structure  of  no  great  antiquity ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  any 
collective,  or  particular  elegance.  It  stands  singularly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  is  so  low,  that  the  ground  of  the  cemetery 
almost  equals  the  height  of  the  building:  a  circumstance^ 
arising,  partly  from  natural  situation,  and  partly  from  the  ac* 
cumulated  soil  of  sepultural  accretion.  Among  its  sacramental 
ornaments,  and  sacristal  utensils,  is  a  chalice  of  pure  goli^ 
brought  from  Guihea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  containing  by 
measure  a  wine  quart,  and  intrinsically  valued  at  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds.  The  account  generally  given 
to  strangers,  by  the  sexton  in  waiting,  is,  that  it  was  the  gift  of 
a  transported  felon,  who  having  been  successful  abroad,  on  his 
return,  presented  this,  as  a  peace  offering,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  mercy  he  had,  under  Providence,  received.  But 
such  an  idle  story  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  inscription  it  bears* 
which  places  the  relation  in  its  just  light;  informing  the  classic 
reader,  it  was  the  donation  of  Thomas  Davies,  some  time  go- 
vernor-general of  the  English  colonies  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  in  consideration  of  his  life  having  been  preserved, 
during  his  residence  in  that  unhealthy  clime,  under  many  dif« 
iiculties,  and  dangers.  This,  under  such  pious  impression,  he 
presented  to  the  church  of  Pool  i  and  adds  a  strong  imprecation 
against  any  person,  who  should  ever  alienate  the  sacred  vessel 
from  the  pious  uses,  for  which  it  was  originally  designed. 

T9pMA>  Daviis  AjigloTitni  in  Africm  pUga 

'  Occidentalis  procurator  generalis 

Ob  vitam  myltifaria  Dsi  misericordia  ibidem  conierratam 

Calicein  bunc  e  puritniiDO  auro  G«riif«ii«  conflatiim 

CLX.  VIJI.  minis  Valentem.    Dei  bonori  at  eoclesiw 

da 
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de  Weltk  Pmrl  mini^terio,  perpctuo'  lacruin  voluit. 

A  quo  uiu  S.  S.  bi  qiiis  litcinorotus  euadem  calicem 

In  posteriinj  alienurct  (quod  nvertat  Dlvs)  Dei  vjndkis 

Supremo  trtbunuli  p<rnas  luat. 
Cal.  Apr.  IX.  MDLXIl. 

The  county  hall,  lately  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
street  is-  among  the  number  of  recent  improvements  made  in 
this  towHj  and  ncighbonrhotKl ;  which  is  at  once  an  ornament 
to  the  place*  and  a  standini;  proof  of  the  spirited  liberality  of 
the  county  :  for  it  was  built  at  the  cxpence  of  a  few  gentle- 
men with  the  express  purpose  of  easing  the   county -rate,  pre- 

"1  Tiously  sufficiently    burihened  with   necessary   levies.      The 

structure^  presenting  an  elegant  front  with  a  colonade  and  pilas- 
ters of  stone^  consists  of  upper  apartments,  fur  the  administn- 
tion  of  justice ;  and  lower  ones,  for  the    accommodation  of 
I  trade.    Beneath  is  a  sp^ious  place  appropriated    as  a  com 

,  market;  a  separate  space,  for  the  sale  of  miscellaneous  articles; 

:\  and  an  ample  court,  for  holding  the  assizes^  or  great  sessionSi 

On  the  seconil  floor  is  tliL*  county  hall-room>  for  convening 
public  meetings;  meas'irln^  (il  iVet  in  length,  by  25  in  breadth, 
and  IS  feet  high.  A  handsome  room  adjoining  is  littcd  up  for 
the  use  of  the  grand  jury. 

Pool,  as  a  town,  enjoyed  numerous  privileges,  under  the  aa<- 
^lices  of  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  domain  of  Powys  castle: 
and  by  one  of  its  princes  early  incorporated ;  but  the  present 
charter  was  granted  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  second ;  by 
virtue  of  which,  it  is  goYerned  by  two  bailifls,  a  high  ^te^varJ, 
town-clerk,  two  serjcants  at  mace,  &c.  &c.  From  llie  return* 
marie  to  parliament,  the  number  of  houses  appears  to  be  530  i 
and  the  population  2n72.  Hut  this  eiiunuration  includes  the 
adjoining  hamlets.  Tiie  Severn  becomes  navigable  a  little 
below  the  town,  at  what  1>  (\iI1ihI  llie 'Pool-stake;  and  a  branch 
of  the  lillesmere  can;;!,  i -.inning  near,  tends  to  facilitate  car- 
riage by  a  water  conveyance. 

PowYs  Castle.  This  venerable  pile,  situated  in  a  well 
wooded  park,  about  a  mile  from  Pool,  on  the  right  of  the  roai 
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to  Montgomery,  is  built  in  the  ancient  style  of  doin€!itic  ftrchto 
lecture,  parttcipatrug  of  the  ca&tle  ami  mansion*  It  5lan(b  €ii 
tke  ridge  of  a  rock,  is  constructed  of  red  sand  flonei  and  tbe  di« 
Upidatians  made  by  time  in  the  external  walls,  have  beeo  re- 
paired by  a  coat  of  red  plaistering.  Tbe  entratice  'i%  by  ats 
ancient  gateway,  between  two  massy  circular  towers^  into  tbe 
area,  or  court,  round  which  the  apartraetUs  range*  Several 
other  towers  are  stiil  standing,  flanked  with  semicircular  bas* 
tions.  Tbe  site  is  elevated  and  commanding,  looking  over  a 
i^att  tract  of  coantry,  the  greater  part  of  which  was,  formerly, 
subject  to  its  lords.  In  front  two  immense  terraces,  rising  one 
above  another^  form  the  a^cent^  by  means  of  a  vast  Dight  of 
steps,  to  the  bouse.  These  are  ornamented  with  vases^  statues, 
antique  remains,  &c.  &c.  The  edtBce  is  kepi  up,  as  an  habi- 
table mansion,  though  rarely  visited  by  its  noble  owner.  The 
inside  has  a  heavy,  and  unpleasant  appearance  from  the  great 
thickness  of  the  walls:  and  the  whole  building  brings  strongly 
to  the  recollection  the  cumbersome  magnificence  of  former 
times.  The  interior  exhibits  little  worthy  the  curious  tra^ 
vellcr*s  notice,  excepting  the  principal  gallery,  raeasunng  onet 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  length,  by  twenty  in  breadth. 
This  was  originally  mncb  longer;  but  in  the  modernizing  plan 
a  large  room  was  taken  from  it,  at  one  end.  Tfois  is  of  a  later 
date  than  the  other  part  of  the  bnildiog;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  detached  (Vom  it,  about  seventy  years  ago.  The  opart- 
menta  on  the  ground  Cloor,  are  gloomy,  as  are  also  tbe  dining, 
and  state,  bed  rooms;  but  the  saloon  and  library  are  well 
lighted;  and  afford  ji  mctst  cheering  and  delighifu)  prospect: 
the  view  from  the  former  embracing  Uie  rich  vale  of  the  Se- 
vern, with  the  Freidden  hills  in  the  contrasted  back  ground. 
These  contain  some  valuable  antiques-  In  the  large  pnrloor, 
within  the  dwelling  house,  is  a  full  length  picture  of  Roger 
Palmar,  earl  of  Cattkmain,  who  olitained  the  peerage  by  the 
influence  of  his  wife,  a  mistress  to  king  Charles  the  second,  tlir 
notorious  duchess  qf  Cleveland,  Dressed  in  the  costume  of  iIk 
fiiae^,  a  black  wig,  large  cravat  and  scarlet  mantle^  he  is  re- 
presented 
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firesented  as  in  the  art  of  <tictatingM  his  secretary  thei 
of  his  instracliona.  This  singular  characler  Mras  sent  by 
mast«r>  James  the  second^  to  endeavour  to  obtam  a  psirH 
far  the  three  realms,  under  his  sotereignty,  on  acrcoont  of 
loni^bpse  to  heresy  ;  and,  if  po?{siblc,  procure  a  reconcUis 
hy  mean^  of  the  Holy  see,  between  the  two  di&sercrecl  chitrcbd 
The  pope  well  convinced  of  the  folly  of  such  an  attemfH 
nnder  the  then  exiiiiing  rtrcumstance^,  it  is  said,  nerer  cool 
give  an  audience  to  the  Englii^h  ambassador,  writboyt  btb 
seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing;  wfiich  invariably  interrtt|>ted  tl 
subject  of  consultation.  Wearied  with  delay,  the  Hnvoy 
umbrage;  and  in  the  warmth  of  zeal  for  his  master^s  cai 
threatened,  if  not  speedily  granted  t  satisfactory  answer, 
would  pack  up  his  credentials,  and  leave  Rome.  His  holio 
wilb  that  sang  fioid^  begt  understood,  and  most  easily  adopCo 
by  deep  politicians^  replied,  that,  if  such  were  his  detenaiot 
reaoiution,  so  hazily,  and  perhaps  unadvisedly  formed^  I 
wonUl,  with  the  most  c<^rdial  afft-ction,  recommend  htm  *  ' 
travel  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  rest  at  nooii«  least  by  ovi 
fatigue,  and  the  effects  of  heat,  he  should  endanger  his  health** 
Thus  ended  the  catholic  mission  from  the  crown  of  England !  I 

A  narrow  gallery, leading  to  the  sleeping  roonns,  is  hang 
with  family  portraits,  most  of  which  appear  indtilereniiy  ex* 
cuted,  and  less  interesting  in  point  of  public  character.  Ol 
one  of  the  ceilings  is  displayed  much  pictorial  flattery^  to 
female  part  of  the  family;  in  the  representation  of  ihi 
daughters  of  William,  second  marquis  of  Powys,  One  bde^ 
pictetl  as  truth;  lady  Tbrogmonon  appears  as  cbmrtty;  lady 
Mary  as  Minerva;  and  Justice  is  seen  driving  aw^ay  envy* 
lice,  and  other  vices*  Few  hdics  have  made  so  conspi^ 
a  figure  as  lady  Mary-  She  was  engaged  deeply  in  the  MW 
sii^ippi  scheme,  and  dreamt  of  millions  j  aimed  at  being  roysl 
cottsort  to  the  laie  pretender;  failed  in  her  plans;  and,  villi 

aaotbcf 

•  A  very  coploni  ntid  interejting  trcouitt  of  this  Hdiculoos  b 
given  bj  iUiiion,  Vol.  HI.  p.  17(3,  &c. 
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another  noble  acWenturer,  retired  to  Spain,  in  search  of  gold 
in  the  deceptive  mines  of  the  Asturias. 

"  The  crown  of  Poland,  renml  twice  an  age. 
To  jast  three  millions  stinted  modest  gage  : 
But  nobler  scenes  Maria's  dreams  unfold  ; 
Hereditary  realms,  and  worlds  of  gold. 
Congenial  souls !  whose  life  once  av'rice  joins. 
And  one  fate  buries  in  tb*  Asturian  minet.'* 

In  a  detached  building,  more  modem  than  the  castle,  is  a 
collection  of  60  or  70  pictures.  Some  of  these  are  by  the  first 
masters,  as  Poussin,  Claude,  Bassano,  Vleiger,  Canaletti,  Cuyp^ 
&c.  The  virgin  and  child  by  Carlo  Dolce  ;  three  owls  by  Ra» 
bens,  and  an  ancient  painting  in  fresco,  from  the  ruined  city  of 
Pompeii.  The  portrait  of  the  late  lord  Clive,  by  Dance.  In 
an  adjoining  closet  is  the  model  of  an  elephant,  covered  with 
a  coat  of  mail,  with  two  Indians  upon  its  back;  brought  from 
India  by  the  late  lord  Clive. 

The  hanging  gardens,  composed  of  terrace  upon  terrace* 
are  asccndpd  by  flights  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  the 
clipped  shrubs,  and  the  remains  of  water-works,  dbcover  the 
imitations  of  the  wretched  taste  displayed  at  St.  Germain's, 
which  one  of  its  possessors*  had  unfortunately  too  great 
an  opportimity  of  copying.  All  was  lately  in  the  style  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  description  of  Timon's  villa  was  here 
realized : 

"  ho,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around ! 
1  he  whole  a  laboured  quarry  above  ground ; 
Two  cupids  squirt  before :  a  lake  behind. 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind. 
His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall ! 

Na 

^  This  was  the  titular  duke  of  Powys,  the  honour  having  beea  a  post-ab* 
dication  creation.  The  Dobleroan  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  ro^al  master, 
James  the  secoad,  and  died  at  St,  Ocrmaia't  in  1696^ 
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If o  pIoBing  ititrlcaeiei  imentan. 
No  artful  wildneat  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Groye  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  jest  reflects  the  other." 

Popi. 

Some  few  of  these  fancifal  omamenu  have,  however,  been 
lately  removed,  and  some  attempts  made  to  modernise  the 
gardens  as  well  as  the  house. 

Th^  park  is  formed  of  spacious  and  verdant  lawns*  with 
swelling  hills,  well  clothed  with  wood.  The  Tenerable  otlS 
Wide-spreading  beech  and  ornamental  chesnnty  divmify  die 
views  in  rich  variety;  arid  highly  contribute  to  render  Powjs 
Fark  an  enviable  t>lace  to  the  lovers  of  forest  scenery.  Itiik 
bQwe?er,  to  be  regretted,  that  this  venerable  castle  is  gong 
last  to  decay.  The  buildings  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidi^; 
the  gardens  and  grounds  are  neglected,  and  the  pride  and  or- 
nament of  the  park  is  being  removed,  for  the  sake  of  the  tim- 
ber. What  the  hand  of  time  is  doing  for  the  one,  the  hanl 
of  avariee  is  doing  for  the  other;  so  that  at  no ' very  distsat 
period,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  Powys  will  be  no  more ; 
and  some  poor  drivelling  boy  will  have  to  shew  the  passing 
traveller,  the  spot  where  Cadwgan  lived,  and  Bleddyn's  royal 
race. 

Powys  castle  is  intimately  connected  with  a  large  and  im- 
portant portion  of  the  historic  affairs,  that  occurred  in  the 
middle  ages;  and  more  particularly  with  those  interesting 
events,  which  occurred  in  the  warfare  on  the  borders,  denomi- 
nated the  niarclies  of  Wales. 

The  first  notice,  which  history  takes  of  this  place,  is  aboat 
the  year  1109,  when  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn  ap  Cynfyn  sought 
an  asylum  al  Trallyn,  now  Pool,  after  having  reduced  the 
country  to  some  kind  of  settlement;  and  restored  the  courts  of 
judicature,  in  which  he  sate  in  person  to  administer  justice. 
Here  he  began  to  erect  a  castle,  and  intended  to  make  this  the 
constant  seat  of  his  future  residence.  But  having  been  tretcb- 
crously  murdered  by  his  nephew  Madwc,  the  boilding  was 
t  Uft 


Jeft  unfinished.*  It  appears^  that  it  was  conlinued  by  Gwynwy* 
nwyn^  who  succeeded  his  father  Owen  Cyveilioc,  in  ttie  gDvern* 
ment  of  this  part  of  Powys*land ;  for  in  the  year  1 191  ^  in  con- 
sequence of  various  depredations  having  been  coimnitted  by 
ibti  Welsh  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marchtis,  Hubert  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury^  in  the  absence  of  his  sovereign^  Richard 
the  fiTHi,  who  was  engaged  in  a  crusade  lo  the  Holy  Land,  came 
with  a  powerful  army  and  besieged  thi!^  tortress.  He  met  with 
a  most  vigorous  resistance^  nor  did  tb^  garrison  surrender,  till 
i^ey  found  the  walk  had  been  sapped  by  a  company  of  miners; 
and  not  even  then,  till  they  had  obtained  the  most  honourable 
terms  of  capitulation. 

Tbe  military  Archbi&hopf  refortified  the  place^  and  having 
left  in  it  a  strong  garrison  retyrned  to  England*  But  Gwy* 
nwywyn^  feeling  the  loss  of  hh  principal  strong  boldj  deter* 
jnined  to  make  use  of  every  energy  for  its  recovery.  His 
eflbrts  proved  successful.  He  laid  siege  to  it»  and  shortly  it 
was  delivered  up  to  him  upon  the  same  lenns,  which  bis  own 
men  had  previously  received  at  the  hands  of  the  English  com- 
mander.l  At  thi^  lime  it  received  tbe  appellation  of  Gw^n- 
wj/ntifyn's  castle  at  tbe  Pool, 

The  Prince  of  Powys,  however,  disgusted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  prince  of  Gwynedd,  was  induced  to  go  over  to  the 
English  side,  and  consented  to  become  a  vassal  to  king  John,  and 
hold  his  territory  in  capite  of  the  crown.     His  son  and  succcs- 

3L  iof 
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t  The  first  offices  of  the  state,  during  the  pupal  agcf,  %vcre  usualljr  filled  by 
churchmen }  nnd  an  eccleo^iatlie  nC  the  lieiid  or  an  arniyj  or  a  diviiion  of 
il»  wa!»  so  ordinary  a  cjrcoiu&tanec,  as  to  excite  no  surprber  tior  even 
produce  the  luusl  distant  iilra  of  the  groto  improprietj.  On  fliobard'* 
detcTininatjofi  to  join  the  Crusadct^  in  person*  for  the  recoTCry  of  the  Holy^ 
Laiul,  he  invested  Herbert  with  regal  power,  ai  hh  lord  Ueutenant  in  the  in* 
trim.  And  having  ucccpted  luch  a  trust,  and  been  endued  with  such  a  powcr^ 
persoaaitng  the  King^  the  Archbisliop  ttmrched  at  the  head  of  the  army  for  (tie 
Ihc  defence  of  the  reii!iii, 

i  Hovedoi)  and  Stowc  la;  this  evcot  happened  in  tbe  ycM  1197. 
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X  HIS  cotiTityj  called  by  the  Welsh  Mciron^dd^  Is  the  only  one 
in  Wales,  that  with  the  addidou  oC  shire  still  retatna  its  ancient 
appellation.  It  was  so  dinomhiated  from  Meirioit  the  ion  ^f 
Tibiawn,  and  grandson  of  Cunedda^  a  noble  BriLisb  cbieltiio^ 
who  came  to  North  Wales  m  the  fifth  century,  for  the  purpmc 
of  a§sisiing  in  rescuing  it  from  the  grasp  of  a  set  of  niarmudiiig 
Irish,  who  for  the  siake  of  plunder  had  nearly  overruji  the  whole 
Gotintry.  Having  succeeded  in  his  enterpriset  h«  obtained  a 
large  portion  of  territory  as  a  boon,  and  gavelled  out  the  pos- 
sessions among  his  ten  sons,  and  two  grandsons,  Mae  lor  and 
Meirion. 

This  district  appears  to  hare  been  known  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  called  by  them  Mervinia.  Traces  of  their  footsteps  are  cti- 
dcnt  in  several  ancient  fortifications,  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  raised  by  that  people ;  such  as  Tommen  y  BaUij 
hear  Bala  town,  Caer  Gai  in  the  vicinity  of  Llanowchllyn; 
Cefn  Caer  in  the  parish  of  Penul,  Tommen  y  Mur  near  Festeniog 
&c.  &c.  Numerous  coins  of  different  emperors  have  been 
discovered  in  a  variety  of  places.  Some  of  Domitian  at  Caer 
gar,  and  many  in  a  rock  near  Llanbedr  impressed  with  the 
names  of  Philippus,  Caesar  Victorious,  Posthumus,  Tetricios, 
with  others  bearing  the  effigies  of  a  female  head ;  the  in- 
scription round  the  exergue.  Diva  Mariana;  on  the  obverse 
side  the  figure  of  a  man  having  a  javelin  in  his  band>  sitting 

between 
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situation  of  the  gardens  ia  not  the  most  favourable.  Hanging 
square  terraces,  shelf  above  shelf,  but  ill-accord  with  the  fine 
swells,  exhibited  by  the  opposite  lawn ;  and  sash  windows  in 
the  recent  fashion,  are  far  from  quadrating  with  the  massy  bas- 
tions, and  antique  towers,  of  the  original  building.  ''  Powys 
castle"  observes  a  topographical  writer  of  some  eminence,  when 
describing  Montgomeryshire^  **  itands  pre-eminent  in  this  part 
of  the  country  for  its  fine  situation  and  commanding  terrace. 
It  is  one  of  those  buildings,  the  character  of  which  requires  the 
adoption  of  Italian  architecture,  and  the  old-fashioned  style  of 
gardening;  its  terraces  should  be  preserved,  its  balustrades  deeo* 
rated  with  statues  and  vases,  iiiterwoveh  with  creeping  planis 
and  evergreens;  in  aliort,  it  should  be  made  a  Vilh  d^Bue'm 
ininiature.'* 
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about  five  ih  lireddtbi  was  swallowed  up  and  lost.  On  tlieaortl# 
fiiis  county  partly  borders  upon  Umt  of  Caenianron,  it  b^ing 
separated  from  it  by  an  imniense  ravine,  tbrough  frbich  the 
ri?er  Glas-fyii  flows ;  and  a  bridge,  already  de^ribed,  ttniies  tht 
two*  A  portion  to  the  narthp  aUo  is  divided  by  an  alpine 
ridge^  extending  from  beyond  Rug,  on  the  east,  to  Llyn  Eltdyr 
on  the  west.  Montgomery shtre  lies  to  the  east,  arid  Uie  riter 
Dovey  severs  it  from  Cardif^an  on  the  south.  Its  length,  ffom 
Beddgelert  near  Snowdon,  to  Bwlch  y  Vedwen,  on  the  confinei 
df  Montgomeryshire,  is  forty-three  miles;  and  from  Harlech  to 
the  extreme  boundary  of  Llangollen  parish,  thirty-eight. 

In  point  of  natural  fealurcs  this  dilFers  from  most  other  cotm- 
tics  of  North  Wales.  It  is  extremely  mountainous  ;  and  though 
the  mountains  are  not  so  high,  as  those  of  the  adjacent  coonij 
of  Caernarvon ;  yet  many  are  very  lofty ;  and  others  of  Itn 
tnwering  height,  are  from  tboir  craggy  nature  both  pictafr«i{M 
And  sublime.  Giraldos  describes  them  of  extraordinary  hciglkt» 
terminating  in  sharp  peaks^  and  standing  so  close  together,  and 
separated  by  such  narrow  rallies,  as  to  afford  an  opportu(itty<^f 
holding  a  conrersahon  from  uiountain  to  moutitain.  From  litis 
crrctmiRtance,  he  pronounces  it  the  roughest  and  tii  I  i- 

tant  county  in  the  principality.     Taate  however  van «  f^r- 

ent,  eras  and  in  d'dlerent  persons.  How  the  appearances  of  t 
country  may  strike  divers  pers^ons  it  is  not  easy  to  aecouni  for. 
there  is  hardly  any  fixed  standard,  yet  efttabltshed,  after  til 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject.  Some  fomi  their  esti- 
mate by  a  comparison  with  their  native  country  ;  nihers  by  a 
calculation  of  the  quantum  of  produce  and  profit  the  soi]  it 
likely  to  yield,  On6  contrasting  it  with  the  gayer  ftc^fle«  of  i 
highly  cultivated  eouittry,  will  consider  the  general  aapect  ^ 
Merioneth  bleak  and  dreary,  only  calculated  to  produce  eumil 
and  melancholy ;  while  another  looking  with  the  painter'^  or  tht 
poet's  eye,  will  see  an  endless  diversity,  tending  to  excite  the 
moat  lively  sensations;  and  fraught  with  the  m  = 
I  harm*.  Few  in  the  present  age  will  coincidt^ 
t 
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Ihe  learned  monk.  For  if  a  variety  of  objects,  forming  inniH 
merable  contrasts  render,  a  country  delightful,  this  will  be  abK 
to  vie  with  most ;  affording,  exclusive  of  the  grandeur  of  its 
maritime  views,  not  only  exceeding  lofty  mountains  with  in- 
numerable inaccessible  crags;  but  also  lower  hills,  some  level 
plains,  and  humble  vallies,  interspersed  with  woods,  lakes,  ri- 
vers, rivulets,  cataracts,  woods,  and  all  the  rich  assemblage  of 
variegated  Nature. 

The  principal  Mountains  of  this  shire  are  Cader  Idris,  lit- 
tle inferior  in  elevation,  to  Snowdon ;  the  two  Arans,  Benllyn, 
and  Fawddwy,  the  two  Arrenigs,  Moelwyn,  and  many  of  less 
consideration.  Of  the  comparative  heights  of  the  chief  among 
these  an  account,  from  actual  admeasurement,  was  furnished 
Mr.  Pennant  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  Bala ;  which  co|i- 
futes  the  vague  notion  of  Cader  Idris  probably  being  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Britain.  He  states,  that  the  highest  peak 
called  Pen  y  Cader  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty  yards  higher  than 
the  green  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Dolgelley  ;  Aran  Fowddwy 
seven  hundred  and  forty  above  Llyn  Tegid ;  and  the  loftiest 
Arrenig  only  twenty  less  than  the  Aran.  The  fall  from  the 
lake  to  Dolgelley  green,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards,  con- 
sequently the  actual  difference  in  height  between  the  Cader 
and  the  Aran,  amounts  to  thirty  yards. 

The  Rivers  of  this  county  are  the  Dee,  formed  by  two  small 
rivulets,  which  rise  from  springs  on  the  side  of  Aran  ben-Ll}!)^ 
and  quickly  uniting  their  streams,  enter  the  lake,  called  by  the 
Welsh  Llyn  tegid,  and  by  the  Englith  Pimble  meer.  The  name 
of  this  river,  so  celebrated  in  song,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
derived  from  Duw,  divine ;  and  by  others  feom  ddu,  black,  or 
dark  ;  but  the  opinion  of  its  being  so  called,  from  du^  two,  al- 
lusive to  its  twofold  origin,  seems  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  re- 
spect, if  not  to  preference.  A  similar  etymology  is  found  to 
hold  respecting  a  torrent  that  falls  into  the  Mawddach,  which 
is  so  called  from  its  double  source.  Mr.  Pennant,  however.  Was 
not  satisfied  with  this  latter  etymon,  and  urges  as  an  objectioif, 

that 
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that  the  river  does  not  receive  the  appeUatioiij  till  after  it 
left  the  lake,  which  ho  comiJera  iu  legitimate  parent.  TV 
same  author  denies  the  tiaik  colour  of  lU  waters«  and  corn 
quently  rejecis  the  opinion  of  the  name  being  derived  fro«| 
Ddu.  The  facl»  however^  is  established  by  tho8«,  who  hav^ 
visited  the  country,  through  which  il  passes^  both  in  rainy 
dry  seasons.  Before  it  has  flowed  half  a  mile  from  Bab  lb| 
tinge  is  a  deep  tan  colour,  which  it  retains  to  a  great  dem€ 
through  the  whole  course  in  this  county.  Many  of  the  WeU 
rivers  and  streams  assume  this  hue»  owing,  evidently^  to  tin 
mosses  and  peat  bogs  in  which  they  rise,  or  over  which  tbcf 
flow.  Rhaiadr  Ddu,  a  cataract  in  the  vicinity  of  DolgelUu,  re^ 
ceives  the  epithet  from  the  remarkable  dusky  b^e  of  the  wslct^ 
fall  To  those  fond  of  the  marvellous,  the  prior  conjectoil 
YnW  probably  appear  the  most  feasible^  and  for  its  adoptkl 
much  has,  and  more  might  be,  advanced*  '  Deva's  wtaarli 
stream*  waa  early  the  subject  of  superstition.  The  ancient  G^ak 
deified  fountains  and  riverji,  and  ihe  Britons  in  the  era  of  Dn»i<^ 
um  were  certainly  addicted  to  hydromancy.  Giraldus,  wb, 
travelled  through  Wales  in  the  year  1188,  is  the  first  who  roci' 
tions  ihe  supposed  prophetic  tpjality  of  the  waters  of  the  Dee,  &, 
circumstance  which  several  of  our  descriptive  poets  have  plea- 
tjngly  imroduced.    Dray  ton  cal  Is  it 

"  A  brooir  that  was  tuppoaed  mtirh  biisinr ss  fo  have  seen, 
Which  had  «in  ancient  bound  *uht  Wale»  tend  England  been* 
And  noted  waa  by  Loth  t«  be  an  nctiinoat  flood/* 

After  quitting  Llyn  tegid,  this  river  flovrs  through  the  brtt^*] 
liful  vale  of  Edernion,  and  pas!»ing  the  small  tovrn  of  Corvres^j 
leaves  this  county,  and  enters  that  of  Denbigh, 

The  3Tau',  or  Mawdduchf  rises  about  the  centre  of  the  cow*  1 
ty,  and  running  due  south  to  Dolgelley,  receives  the  cootribi^l 
tary  Eden  ;  and  where*  after  becoming  a    tide   estunry,  ^ 
changing  its  course  lo  the  westward,  falls  into  the  Iriab  i 
Abermaw^  Anglicised  luto  Barmouth* 

•ml 


The  Dwi^f  or  Djfi,  has  its  origin  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  mountaio- 
6«i8  ridge»  through  which  the  celebrated  pass  of  Bwlch  J^ 
groes  forms  a  communication  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mont-- 
gomeryshire.  Thence  taking  a  southerly  direction  by  Dinas  y 
Mowdduy  it  waters  part  of  that  country  as  fiea'  as  Machynlleth  ;• 
when  it  re-icnters  Merionethshire ;  and  becoming  a  wide  estuary 
delivers  its  waters  to.  the  ocean  below  Aberdovey. 

The  Gktslyn  and  Dwy*rid  conjointly  flow  to  the  sea  by  the*. 
Traeth  mawr  and  Traeth  bychan.  Numerous  other  riyulets^- 
and  streams,  chiefly  supplied  by  mountain  torrentSj  branch  ofl^ 
and  iertiliae  the  numerous  narrow  Tallies^  through  which  they- 
flow. 

The  principal  Lakes,  are  Ii(yii  iegid  near  Bala»  and  L^ 
Tafylfyn  at  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris  mountain.  To  these  m^y  be 
added  L/^  Elider ;  Uyn  Tecttfpiucha  and  ua;  JUynycwm 
bychvn ;  Lfyn  arrenigs  Sfc.  igc. 

Agriculture. — The  aoU  is  yarious.  The  mountains  consiift 
principally  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  other  unstratified  rocks;, 
while  the  secondary  hills  are  composed  of  |>rimittVe,  or  mixisd 
schisttts.  The  yallies  contain  schistose  clay,  and  the  more  level 
parts  of  the  country  abound  with. peat  earth,  forming  bogs  and 
turbaries.  From  such  a  statement *this  countycannot.be  ex« 
pected  to  rank  high  in  an  iagricultural  p<mit  of  view.*  The 
chief  attention  therefore  of  the  inhabitants  is  confined  to  breed- 
ing,  and  the  dairy.  The  pastures  in  the  vallies  afford  susten- 
ance to  numerous  herds  of  horned  cattle :  and  the  hilU,  though 
the  grass  be  coarse,  are  nearly  clothed  to  their  summits,  f«ir^ 
nishing  most  extensive  sheep  walks,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep 
are  seen  to  depasture  their  sides,  while  numerous  goats  browse 

among 

.  •  Leltnd  •  in  dMcribing  the  different  comoti,  repreMntt  then  u  fenenlly 
weJI  wooded,  and  aboondii^  in  com  and  pasture.  If  thii  were  the  case,  the 
batbfuidry  of  this  district  most  have  grcallj  declined  since  the  period,  when 
iM  wrote. 

•  Itiseraiy,  Vol.  V.  p.  40. 
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among  the  adjacent  crags.  The  peat  hogs  produce  ItirTof  as 
eitceUent  quality ?  which  f^  the  principal  fuel  of  the  dwlrfct 
Seteral  t>f  the  mountains  are  private  property,  ainl  the  dcmir- 
cation  of  the  difTerent  demefnies  rt  made  by  dry  walls,  canieil 
in  many  instances  up  to  their  very  tops.  Thi??  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  some  Iniitances,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  mr- 
face,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  escarpmcnl,  they  seem  lo  W 
all  defiance  at  cultivation.  "  The  average  of  the  cottnty  bt 
been  rated  al430,0(M>  acres  ;  ooi  of  which  986,000  may  he  hik 
inclosed;  and  of  that  number,  about  -35,000  may  his  called  mh 
provable  waste»«  All  the  marshes  on  the  sea  coasl,  from  Aber* 
dyvi  on  the  confine  of  Cardiganshire,  to  Pont  Aberglaf lyii 0* 
that  of  Caernarvonshire*  arc  of  this  description*  In  the  rtctnit) 
of  Tywyn  is  a  common  of  60D  acres,  one  moiety  thereof  beitrg 
sound  land>  the  other  a  drainable  turbary  ;  all  very  lerel,  and 
bordt^ring  on  the  highly  improved  turbary  grounds  of  Mr.  Cm* 
bet.  Harlech  marsh  contains  some  hundred  of  acre«  of  saMid 
foil."* 

Thrmgh  Merioneth  cannot  im  wtth  the  adjacent  cotrnttef  yel 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made  by  several  liodel 
proprietors  within  a  few  years  past«  Among  these  m%y  be 
reckoned  the  amelioration  of  peat  land  by  Mr*  Corbet.  Wba 
that  gentleman  came  into  possession  of  Ynysyttiaengwyn  esliia 
part  of  the  demesne  laud  consisting  of  about  960  acres  of  il  r^ 
mained  in  a  state  of  nature,  being  a  mere  turbary,  exclusive  of 
the  fuel,  not  considered  worth  more  tlnn  nine -pence  per  acrt- 
The  expense  of  procuring  hay  for  the  sustenance  of  a  naoi^- 
rous  stock  of  cattle  induced  the  proprietor  to  turn  his  atienliatf 
to  the  practicability  of  a  scheme  for  the  redemption  of 
wasteFi.  Having  resolved  on  the  plan>  the  work  was 
ed  in  the  jear  1788;  and  he  had  made  w  great  a  progress 
both  in  embanking  and  draining,  by  the  year  1794,  as  to  obt^ 
a  gold  medal  frum  the  Si^clety  for  the  eacouragt^mejii  of  Art& 
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The  crops  df  this  im proved  turbary  are  various  according  tQ 
ditierence  in  ibcir  niatiagement,  hy  manuring  and  irrig^hting ; 
bulibe  farmamnially  now  produces  on  the  average  about  iMK) 
tons  of  hay.  The  expense  of  ihe  improvement  was  estimated 
at  8211  0^.  M,  The  old  rent  valued  at  91*  las.  9d.  the  presenl 
4501.  2^  Gd.  the  annual  profit^  therefore,  of  the  improvemeut 
amounta  to  4401.  6^,  9d*  per  annum.  Mr.  Corbet  with  a  f^pint^ 
thai  must  excite  the  applause  of  every  pair  lotto  mind,  and  the 
ail  mi  rat  ion  of  nti  those,  who  behold  sterility  thus  metaraorphi* 
^eci  ituo  luxuriant  herbage  is  slill  proseeuling  hh  ameliorating 
system  on  other  peat  lands;  and  on  his  allotments  of  waste 
iand.s  nearTyvvyii-  The  late  Mr.  Oakley  also  by  embanking 
and  draining  greatly  improved  some  boggy  lajids  that  formed 
the  fore-ground  to  his  seat  at  Tanybivlch ;  and  for  which  ht 
was  in  1797  presented  with  a  gold  medal,  by  the  Society  fof 
the  encouragement  of  Arts. 

On  ROg  demesne  the  late  Colonel  Salisbury  expended  acoiv 
Bidcrable  sum  of  money ,  in  draining  some  wet,  peaty  and  ar- 
gillaceous soils. 

A  great  improvement  was  made  by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Lloyd 
on  the  Traeth  mawr  marsh,  by  embanking  and  draining,  owing 
to  which  the  land  now  lets  for  seven  time^  the  former  value.. 

The  grand  embankment,  erected  by  Mr*  Madocks,  for  the  re- 
covery from  the  sea  of  the  Traeth  bychan,  has  been  described 
ill  the  account  of  Caernarvonghire, 

Here  should  not  be  forgotten  the  laudable  conduct  of  a  great 
landed  proprietor,  and  improver.  Sir  Robert  Wlltlams  Vaughao, 
who,  like  a  true  eonscienllons  country  gentleman,  resides  on  his 
own  estate;  which  by  introducing  the  discoveries  and  exceK 
lencles  of  modtirn  practice,  he  has  greatly  improved  both  in  ap- 
pearance und  valne.  He  not  only  sets  the  example  of  ameliora- 
tion ;  but  also  encourages  and  assists  his  numerous  tenantry  to  fol- 
low It,  Praise  In  such  a  case  cannot  be  construed  into  panegyric. 

RoAOs. — It  ha«i  been  remarked,  '  that  the  original  Welsh 
roaddj  generally  ascending  the  brow  of  the  hillj  are  strikingly 
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ilescriptlve  of  the  national  character.*  The  nielTi<! 
mourning  dift'icuUiej;  in  this  respect  appears  to  haTe  been  »• 
iht-r  by  a  daring  spirit,  ihan  the  arts  of  circumvention.  Al- 
most every  valley  and  dale  had  a  road  windiog  rouad  Iti  bol» 
tonh  till  at  the  extremity  a  mountain  barrier  presented  it&elf; 
v^bich  ^vas  io  be  pasfied  over  a  sudden  ascent,  by  a  path  likei 
ftep  ladder.  A  striking  instance  of  this  still  remains  in  titt 
abrupt  paifses  Bwlch  y  grocs  near  Llanynowddeu^  and  BvrUk 
Verddrws  near  Dolgelleu^  and  the  force  of  the  remark  to  ^ 
district  so  strongly  applies  as  to  this.  But  it  Rhould  be  i 
ed,  thai  this  county  h  of  great  extent,  and  the  mouotain 
parts  far  exceed  I  he  plain  or  cultivated  lands.  This 
strong  obstacle  in  the  first  formation,  or  the  future  improve* 
mentof  road^ :  for  the  original  expense  must  necessarily  be 
greatj  and  the  tolls  collected  at  the  dt  tie  rent  gates  comptnh 
lively  suiall ;  owing  to  the  thinness  of  population,  and  the  Itm 
state  of  agncalture*  To  the  credit  of  the  county^  btmever, 
the  Magistrates  have  greatly  exerted  themselves*  and  spirit 
with  perseverance  has  performed  ranch.  About  200  mile*  of 
new*  or  improved  roads  have  been  forra€d  in  the  county  with- 
in the  space  of  the  last  thirty-five  years.  Among  tbese  may 
be  noticed  the  fine  road  from  Doigelleu  *  to  Barmoiitll,  sol 
more  especially  the  one  from  Font  Aberglaslyn  toivaixk  Taa  j- 
bwlch.  At  the  former^  near  the  celebrated  salmon  leap^  the 
great  road  fiuin  Caernarron  to  the  south  eriiered  thia  coootyp 
and  the  portion  of  it  between  the  two  places  was  extreaDcly 
diOlcult  to  pass.  The  traveller  was  necci-iMtateii  either  to  clinib 
alpine  staina^C!^;  or  what  was  ec^ually  unpleasant  and  dan^ 
rous,  to  seek  a  guide  tc^  conduct  him  by  the  circuitous  route  over 
the  Traeth  nias^r  sands  :  and  as  this  could  only  be  eOected  at 
ebb  tides,  he  was  often  detained  for  a  day,  or  night.  Tkisob-* 
struction  has  now  been  removed,  by  forming  a  new  road  from 
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the  bridge  to  Tan  y  bwlch.  This  winding  round  the  mountaiii 
upon  various  levels,  and  from  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
surrounding  scenery,  is  now  considered  as  ontj  of  the  most  plea^ 
sant  and  diversified  rides  in  the  Principality.  This  grand  link 
connects  a  chain  of  roads,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Wales 
from  the  head  of  Holy  Cybi,  in  the  north,  to  that  of  the  patron 
taint  David,  in  the  south. 

Woods  and  Plantations. — Leland  observes,  that  several 
parts  of  the  county,  in  his  time  had  '  meately  good  plenty  of 
wood;'  so  that  this  product  of  the  county  must  have  failed  ai 
well  as  agriculture  been  neglected.  But  the  failure  in  this  respect 
is  more  easily  accounted  for,  than  the  retrograde  state  of  hus^ 
bandry ;  an  art  and  practice  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Respecting  the  former,  avarice  wiH  easily 
solve  the  difficulty.  Though  this  might  at  a  subsequent  period 
•  been  once  as  naked  of  woods,  as  any  in  Wales ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly at  present  better  clad.  A  spirit  of  planting  has  for  years 
pervaded  the  breasts  of  the  great  landholders,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  increase  the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  county.  Sir  Robert 
Williams  Vaughan,  Icfrd  Powys,  sir  Edward  Price  Lloyd,  Mr. 
York,  and  many  others  employ  professed  woodmen  to  see  the 
fences  of  their  rising  woods  complete  to  guard  against  the  de- 
predations of  cattle ;  and  to  see  that  they  are  constantly  thin- 
ned, so  that  the  standards  shall  partake  of  all  the  requisite  bene- 
fits of  light,  heat,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  This*  is  a  praO" 
tice  which  every  proprietor  of  extensive  woodlands  should 
adopt,  if  he  wishes  to  have  fine  timber,  and  thus  increase  the 
value  of  his  estate.  Considerable  improvements  have  been 
lately  made  by  new  plantations,  and  the  comot  of  Edernion 
particularly  described  by  Leland  as  *  the  best  woddid  of  al  Me* 
rionethshire'  after  having  been  stripped  of  its  choicest  onm* 
merit,  now  resumes  a  dress  suitable  to  its  other  beauties.  The 
late  Colonel  Salisbury  well  clothed  the  demesne  of  Rdg;  Plas 
Edernion  estate,  the  property  of  the  late  Bell  Lloyd,  esq.  re- 
ceived similar  attention  ;  and  Dr.  Thackery  recently  received 
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Uic  gold  medal  from  the  Society  for  the  encourageiiietlt  of  Arts 
for  his  very  extensive  plantations,  in  this,  and  the,  adjointnj 
county  of  Denbigb. 

or  its  MANtiTACTUREs  little  can  be  said  here,  as  they  uiu  be 
noticed  at  the  two  principal  places  where  they  are  carried  on. 
They  principally  consist  of  woollen  goods,  snch  aa  strong  clc»thi| 
druggets,  kersynieres,  flannels,  stocking,  glovesg  wigs,  Lc 
made  of  the  country  wool,  furnished  by  the  uumerou^  aiid  tx- 
tensive  sheep  walks. 

The  Divisions  of  the  county  have  changed  at  ditlerenl  pt* 
riod.H.  MerioDclh,  under  the  Welsh  princes,  foriued  a  third  pvt 
of  Gwynedd,  consisting  of  three  cantrevs,  and  each  Ciintrri 
containing  three  comots.     Thus  described  by  sir  John  Price,* 

"Cantref  Meyrian  hath  three  coinots,  Talybont,  PenoalaoJ 
Istamaner. 

Canlref  Arustly  bad  these,  Vwchcvedj  Iscoed^  and  Gwail^ 
tenium. 

Cantref  Penlhyn  had  these^  Vwchmelocb*  l9iiie1ocb«  9M 
Michaint," 

The  account  given  by  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt  differs  from  tb 
above.  *'Tbis  shire  hath  in  it  two  whole  can treds,  besidetik 
oommots  of  Ardudwy,  Edeirnan  and  Mowddwy  ;  that  is  Cvh 
truf  Meirionydd,  and  Cantref  Penllyn  : 

Cantref  Merionyddconiainethtwo  commoU^  Bstumaneraol 
Talybont. 

The  canired  of  Penllyn  bad  in  it  three  commots,  Uwcb  Mf* 
lock,  and  Ismeloch  and  Migneint :  but  now  all  these  tbfif 
make  but  one  coniot,  which  is  divided  into  the  bail iwicktrf 
(Jwch  Frewerm,  and  Istrewemi.t"  Anciently  it  consiotit  d 
lliree  caiitrefs,  viz.  Meirion,  Penllyn*  and  Arwy^tli ;  «balAi 
letter  lying  to  the  south  of  the  river  Dyfi^  was  by  Henrjlk 
eighth  annexed  to  Montgomeryshire ;  and  in  its  stead  the  coo^ 


•  De9cripd<morCiimbrift« 
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of  Mowddwy  Ederaion  and  Glyndyfrdwy  were  detached  from 
Powysland  and  added  to  Merionydd/  This  having  been  in* 
corporated  or  classed  as  one — ^The  county  now  is  divided  into 
five  comois  commonly  called  hundreds,  viz.  Ardwdxoy,  Penilyn, 
Esiumaner,  EdernUm,  and  Talyhant,  It  contains  thirty  seven 
parishes,  and  five  market  towns,  viz.  Harlech,  Bala,  Dolgelleu, 
Dinas  y  mowddu,  and  Corwen;  Tywen  or  Towyn  and  Bar* 
mouth  have  lately  aspired  to  the  same  distinction. 

By  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1801  the  number  of 
houses  was  5787,  and  the  population  appears  to  have  amounted 
to  39,506;  of  which  3711  were  represented  aa  employed  in 
trade,  manufactures,  or  other  handicraft  business;  and  10,308 
in  agrieulture.  This  county,  as  to  its  ecclesiastical  governra^cttl 
is  included  within  the  diocese  of  Bangor ;  and  returns  one  jatm* 
ber,  vi2.  a  knight  of  the  shiie,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament, 


HARLECH, 

A  small  poor  place,  .though  the  county  town,  is  remarkable 
for  nothing,  but  its  castle*  From  Roman  coins  having  been 
discovered,  and  a  golden  torques,  this  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  a  fortified  post  of  the  Romans,  to  defend  the  openings  of 

^  the  two  Traeths,  and  secure  a  communication  with  the  opposite 
shore.  But  this  opinion  rests  upon  mere  conjecture.  It  was  cer- 

k,    tainly  an  early  British  post.    The  fortress  was  anciently  called 

k    Twr  Bronwen,  from  Bronwen,  or  the  fair-necked,  sister  to  Bren 

^   ap  Llyr,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  subsequently  king  of  Britain. 

^  .  In  the  eleventh  century  it  obtained  the  denomination  of  Caer 
Collwyn,  from  Collwyn  ap  Tango,  one  of  the  li^een  tribes  of 

1^  North  Wales,  lord  of  Efionydd  Ardudwy,  and  part  of  Llyn. 

^  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Anarawd,  about  A.  D.  877,  and  resided 
in  a  square  tower  of  the  original  building,  the  remains  of  which 
art  still  very  apparent ;  as  are  parts  of  the  old  walls,  the  more 
modern  work  in  places  resting  upon  them. 

3  M  According 
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According  to  some  of  the  British  historians,  Harlech  ci-;> 
was  huilt  by  ^Maelgwyii  Owynedd,  prince  of  North  Wile 
about  the  year  350;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that£d«K 
the  first,  erected  the  present  castle  upon  the  ruins  of  the  fiv- 
mer.  This  opinion  is  well  founded,  for  the  characteriiu»ar 
the  structure,  aided  by  historic  documents,  confirm  it  Tk 
custle  bears  evident  marks  of  being  the  performance  of  tk 
sanu*  architect,  who  built  the  other  castles  for  that  moixard 
in  Waks.  It  appears  to  have  been  completed  before  theyer 
1^83;  fur  Hugh  de  Wlonkcslow  was  the  constable,  wiih[» 
annual  allovi-anee  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  salary  (Cs 
however,  subsequently  reduced  to  iifly  pounds,  and  tiii^  \.i 
only  received,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  double  ofiicts 
constable  of  the  castle,  and  captain  of  the  town ;  and  when  ht 
was  divested  of  the  latter,  he  was  paid  but  twenty  six  po'iu 
thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence.  At  that  time  the  pn'iKi 
consisted  of  twenty  soldiers,  whose  pay  amounted  to  oneho 
drcd  aiul  forty  pounds  per  annum.*  Even  so  late  as  the  kcx 
fourth  year  of  Klizabeth  the  constable's  allowance  was  dj 
more  than  fif^y  pounds,  and  the  garrison  included  twenty  fov 
nien.t 

In  the  year  1404 this  castle,  with  that  of  Cardigan,  w^re  wi- 
den ly  seized  by  the  great,  but  ambitious  Owen  Glvndvrr,  d> 
rinj:  the  rebellion  he  excited  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  Iha- 
ry  the  fourth.  But  they  were  four  years  afterwards  retakes 
Ly  an  English  army,  the  King  had  hastily  dispatched  ix 
Wales,  to  suppress  the  formidable  insurrection.  J 

i\Iar<:iuet  of  Anjou,  the  spirited  queen  of  Henry  the  slxti 
after  liavini;  escaped  the  grasp  of  lord  Stanley,  subsequent 
the  Kinj^'s  ilefeut  at  Northampton,  found  in  this  fortress  an3>v 
lum  from  her  pursuers;  till  invited  by  her  adherents  inSc'jt 

laiK 

•  Doddridge's  Hist.  Account,  occ. 

i  ColloniaD  MSS.  Vitei]iui,C.  I. 

t  Caile's  Hist,  of  England.  Vol.  II.  p.  661. 
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land^  she  was  able  to.  take  the  field,  and  near  Wakefield  de- 
feated the  enemyj  and  destroyed  the  leader. 

On  the  accession  of  Edw'ard  the  fourth  to  the  throne,  be  soon 
became  master  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  two  or 
three  strongholds  in  Northumberland,  and  Harlech  castle  in 
Wales.  This  was  possessed  by  Dafydd  ap  Jevan  ap  Einion,  a 
firm  friend  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  equally  distinguished 
by  his  great  valour,  as  his  large  stature.  In  spite  of  intreaties 
and  menaces,  he  held  out,  after  the  coronation  of  Edward,  nine 
years,  till  the  year  1468.  Finding  the  governor  determined 
to  continue  the  resistance,  the  King  was  at  length  compel  lea 
to  send  an  army  against  him,  under  the  command  of  William 
Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  English  'general,  after  leading 
his  men  with  incredible  difficulties  through  rough  defiles  of  the 
British  Alps,  where  they  had  to  climb  up  crags,  and  in  other 
places  to  precipitate  themselves  down  precipices,  invested  the 
place.  The  conducting  the  siege  Pembroke  committed  to  hit 
brother,  sir  Richard,  a  hero  described  as  equal  in  size  and 
military  prowess  to  the  British  commandant.  The  general  sent 
a  peremptory  summons  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  to  which 
the  governor  promptly  replied,  "  I  held  a  tower  in  France,  till 
all  the  old  women  in  Wales  heard  of  it;  and  now  the  old  women 
of  France  shall  hear  how  1  defended  the  Welsh  castle.'**  The 
assailing  army,  ailer  a  long  siege,  found  the  place  waj  so 
strong  both  by  nature,  and  art,  as  only  to  be  reduced  by  means 
of  famine.  Sir  Richard  was  under  the  necessity,  therefore,  of 
compounding  for  its  surrender,  by  promising  the  heroic  defen- 
der to  intercede  with  his  royal  master  for  life  and  liberty.  This 
promise  he  afterwards  religiously  fulfilled.  The  place  was  sur- 
rendered upon  honourable  terms ;  and  Richard  interceded  with 
the  King,  in  behalf  of  the  governor,  requiring  for  him  an  un- 
conditional pardon,  on  the  ground,  that  had  he  chosen  to  have 
been  obstinate,  the  castfe  might  have  held  out  much  longer,  in 

t)  M  2  defiance 
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log  tht  d^ril  wars»  ihts  fortress 

ll  was  ably  dcfenilcd  by  sir  Hi 
by  ills  09 en  ;  wben  it  fell  into  the 
forces ;  ktu  agfttu  repoaaessed  hy  ih^ 
taken  in  Marcb  1647  by  a  force  tinder  { 
Uw  time  of  its  last  surrender  the  goTemor 
Owen ;  and  the  wliote  garrison  consifted  ol 
II  had  the  bonour  of  being  the  last  in  Wt 
for  the  Kin^ ;  as  it  ap|>ears  to  bare  been 
for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  The  prestiot 
bert  Vaiigbau  ban. 

Siiuated  on  a  lofty  perpendicular 
on   which  side  it    was   utterly   una: 
the  other  by  a  prodigious  \ride  and  deep 
ummam  expence  through  the  solid  rock,  i 
of  cannon  have  been  impregnable.     ' 
e:£hibits  a  noble  square  building,  with  a  c 
ecMmer^  and  one  bastion  on  each  side  the  ; 
way^  with  elegant  machicolated  turrets, 
roundersj  similar  to  those  of  Caernap^on 
however  going  fast  to  decay,  and  the  ho; 
in  roaring  surge  at  the   base  of  the  rod 
seem  to  perlfbmi  ta  parting  dirge, 

Tim  iiuam^  ifunttrfi  fM»Bil»  a  fr«Mi  Itfirancl^hd 


resent  { 
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grants^  and  immunkies.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  humble 
village,  consisting  of  a  few  miserable  looking  cottage s»  little 
belter  than  huts;  nor  are  there  any  desirable,  or  sufficient  ac- 
commodations for  decent  tra?ellers;  so  that  persons 'coming 
from  Barmouth,  which  is  the  uf^ual  route,  if  they  mean  to  pro- 
ceed to  Beddgelert  towards  Caernarvon,  are  uiuler  the  painful 
necessity  of  waiting  the  proper  state  of  tide,  without  comfort, 
for  passing  the  sands ;  or  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route  over 
the  mounLains  to  Tan  y  bwlch. 

The  population  appears  to  have  been  so  smalli  as  not  to  be 
an  object  of  separate  enumeration^  lor  it  is  not  included  in  the 
census  of  1801. 

Respecting  the  celebrated  piece  of  antiquity,  denominated  a 
iorqttes,  dug  up  in  a  garden  near  this  place  about  the  year 
1693,  a  long  disquisition  is  given  by  Camden,  from  which  it 
does  not  clearly  appear,  whether  it  was  a  Roman,  or  British 
irelique ;  such  kind  of  ornaments  having  been  used  by  Romans, 
Gauls,  and  Britons*  According  to  the  description  given  by 
him,  '*  It  is  a  wreathed  bar  of  gold,  or  rather  perhaps  three,  or 
four  rods*  jointly  twisted,  about  four  foot  long;  flexile,  but 
bending  naturally  only  one  way,  in  form  of  a  hatband  ;  hooked 
at  both  ends  exactly  (that  I  may  describe  it  intelligibly,  though 
in  vulgar  term<^]  like  a  pair  of  pot  hooks:  but  those  hooks  are 
not  twisted  as  the  rest  of  the  rod,  nor  are  their  ends  sharp,  but 
plain,  and,  as  it  were,  cut  even.  It  is  of  a  round  form  about  six 
inches  in  circumference,  ajid  weighs  eight  ounces,  and  is  all 
over  so  plain,  that  it  needs  no  farther  description.*  The  rise 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  baldric,  to  guspentl  the  quiver  of 
chieftains,  or  men  of  rank,  so  as  to  hang  in  a  graceful  manner 
behind,  by  means  of  the  hook ;  while  the  golden  wreath  pass- 
ing over  one  shoulder,  crossed  diagonally  the  breast.  In  the 
beautiful  description  given  by  Virgil^  when  speaking  of  the  ex- 

3  M  3  erclscs 
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cfoises  among  the  Trojan  youths^  alludes  to  this  mode  ot  vw 
ing  their  quivt^ri^. 

Fun  Ixves  liuiuGro  pbtt^t^tnu^  je  pectore  »uinaK» 
FleitEb  abtortg  petcoUum  t.trciilui  «iiri.^* 

They  were  bestowed  among  the  Komans^  accordinf  to  At 
account  of  Plaiy,  as  military  rewards  for  great  exploits^  ai 
that  the  etiquetwas  to  av^-ard  to  citizens  torques  form&dof  ^ 
ver,  aoil  to  tbe  auxiliaries  the  same  composed  of  gold.  Til 
cut  bus  wntiqtie  IS  preserved  among'  other  Taluable  instrtnMSfe 
ill  the  Mostyn  library  atTreniostyn  HalL 

A  very  extraordinary  phenomenon  related  bv  Camden,  wi 
to  have  happened  here*  A*  D.  1G94  is  still  strong  la  theUidi* 
tional  recollectioQ  of  the  people-  It  was  a  mephitic  Tapoff 
thatroset  from  the  sea,  commeticing  from  the  shore  of  Mdi 
Vycban,  near  Crlcceilh, 

It  extended  itself  in  every  direction  for  several  miles,  carry* 
ing  devastati^>n  and  dismay  wherever  it  came.  It  set  fire  to  mh 
merous  hay  ricki,  appeared  like  a  blue  lambent  flame,  butiW 
not  injure  persons  exposed  to  it.  It  so  infected  the  herbgc, 
in  many  places,  that  numbers  of  the  cattle  died,  and  the  mis- 
chief attendant  upon  it  constantly  happened  in  them'ght:it 
continued  its  depredations  for  eight  months.  It  was  obserrcd 
,  in  stormy,  as  well  as  calm  nights;  in  all   weathers;  and  any 

f  I  great  noise,  as  the  sounding  of  horns,  or  the  firing  of  gum, 

t    <i  would  disperse  and  extinguish  the  flame. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jones  to  the  author  of  the  Bri- 
tannia will  tend  farther  to  elucidate  this  phenomenon  : 
"Sir, 

**  Tliis  Letter  contains  no  answer  to  your  queries  aboul 
fe  the  Locusts,  for  I  am  wholly  intent  at  present  upon  giving  yoc 

the 
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the  best  account  I  can,  of  a  most  dismal  and  prodigious  acci- 
dent at  Harlech  in  this  County,  the  beginning  of  these  Holi- 
days.  It  is,  of  the  unaccountable  firing  of  sixteen  Ricks  of  Hay, 
and  two  Barns,  whereof  one  was  full  of  Corn,  the  other  of 
Hay.  I  call  it  unaccountable,  because  it  is  evident  they  were 
not  burnt  by  common  fire,  but  by  a  kindled  exhalation  which 
was  often  seen  to  come  from  the  Sea.  Of  the  duration  whereof 
I  cannot  at  present  give  you  any  certain  account,  but  I  am  sa- 
tisfy'd  it  lasted  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  and  annoyed 
the  Country  as  well  by  poisoning  the  Grass,  as,  firing  the  Hay, 
for  the  space  of  a  mile  or  thereabouts.  Such  as  have  seen  the 
fire,  say  it  was  a  blue  weak  flame,  easily  extinguished,  and 
that  it  did  not  the  least  harm  to  any  of  the  men  who  interpos'd 
their  endeavours  to  save  the  Hay,  tho'  they  ventured  (perceiv- 
ing it  different  from  common  fire)  not  only  close  to  it,  but 
sometimes  into  it.  All  the  damage  that  was  sustained  happen^ 
constantly  in  the  night.  I  have  enclosed  a  catalogue  of  such  as 
I  have  received  certain  information  of:  and  have  nothing  to 
add,  but  that  there  are  three  small  Tenements,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (called  Tydhin  Si6n  Wyn)  the  grass  of  which 
was  so  infected,  that  it  absolutely  killed  all  manner  of  Cattle 
that  fed  upon  it  The  Grass  has  been  infectious  these  three 
years,  but  no(  thoroughly  fatal  till  this  last.  Pray  send  me 
with  all  convenient  speed,  your  friend's  thoughts  and  your  own, 
of  the  causes,  and  if  possible,  also  the  remedy,  of  this  sur^ 
prizing  phaenomenon,  &c.  * 

The  annotator  of  Camden  conjectured,  that  it  might  have 
proceeded  from  the  putrefaction  of  a  number  of  locusts,  which 
were  observed  to  have  visited  the  coasts  about  that  time,  and 
were  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate.  For 
he  observes,  that  a  considemble  number  of  them  had  been  seen 
lying  on  the  shores  near  Aberdaron  in  Caernarvonshire.  In- 
stances of  their  appearance  and  sudden  death  causing  pestilen- 

3  M  4  tial 
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ttal  vapoiiri  in  maiiy  places^  hare  bven  adduced  by  wmenif 
the  greatest  veracity*     Mouflet  *  gives  an  accoaat  of  a  pi&^ 
in   Lombard y,  ubout  the   year  591,  occa^ianed   byibe^iflf 
nameroiis  lacuHt%,  which  vitiated  the  air  lo  such  a  degree,  ik 
tip  wards  of  eighty  tbuusand  me  a  aad  cattle  died  by  tht  Isiitc* 
lion,   Otho  Trisingvnfi*  mentions  a  dreadful  pestilence,  ined^ 
ed  with  a  grieTouK  monaUty.  that  happened  in  France  mtbi 
y«ar  1574,  occiuioned  by  locusU  dr^vrned  in  the  chaiiatl,  ad 
afterwards  cait  upon  ihe  coiists.     Without  enteriiig   uhto  a  ^ 
c^uisitionupoii  the  catises  assigned  by  Plioy^   far  the  coaami^ 
arising  out  of  certain  bodiesi  «toulta  contacia  adurunt^'  Ertmlli 
infrequency  of  tbofie  eastern  iiiKecta^  si  vi&itanLs  4hi  tbe  wttto 
or  northern  coasts  ;  the  conjecture  appears  more  probable,  di 
It  nught  have  proceeded  from  yA^  ahoals  of   herrtJiet,  dritA 
III  by  whales  ou  the  strand,  and  there  permitted  to  pmth, 
Ammal  bodies  in  a  stale  of  decOinpo^Llion,  it  [&  vreli  known  a 
ii]<K)ern   cheniistK^  emit  a  rasi  cjuaiitity  of   hydrcweaott!  n 
which  is  iuelf  highly  paniiciuus  to  aaimal  life  j  aod  mtaed  wdk 
a  small  quanhty  of  oxygen,  becomes  highly  iii0aiiiiiiabkp  Tte 
combination,  whenever  it  meets  with  a  small  quantity  of  ele^ 
trie  matter,  w  ill  instantly  explode.    A  cotitinuauce  of  the  taai 
camet  woiild  produce  a  continuance  of  Uie  effects,  till  tha  sa^ 
stances  were  decomposed,  or,  as  it  is  cooinionly  termed,  ex- 
hausted.  The  period  of  its  duration  was  probably  not  ao  loeg  u 
stated  by  the  common  people;  because  it  is  the  Bature  of  fear« 
for  consternation  to  remain,  long  after  the  objects  of  it  aca  rc« 
moved. 

The  vicinity  of  Harlech  abounds  with  numeroas  monamcBtal 
remains,  more  particularly  such  as  have  been  esteemed  refera> 
ble  to  the  Bardic  system,  or  Druidical  religion.  On  the  aacent  of 
a  precipitous  hilU  and  on  the  summit,  are  several  circles  fonned 
of  loose  stones  placed  at  certain  intervals.  Of  these  some  are 
single,  others  concentric,  one  circle  being  inscribed  within  a 
it;  second  j 
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eecond;  lo  other  places   they   mler&ect  each  olherj  forming 
nearly  an  eUipeis.    Tbey  arc  of  diflereni  diameters.     One  of 
the  douhle  kind,  on  an  eletated  moor  overlooking  the  town,  is 
thirty  yards,  and  one  of  stlH  larger  dimensions  surrounds  it»  at 
a  considerable  comparative  distance.    Most  are  furnished  with 
mamikirion,  or  large  upright  stones,  one  of  which  is  genersiny 
placed  in  the  centre.     It  might  have  been  doubted,  whether 
they  had  not  heen  the  faimdalions  of  CyioawV  Gwyddthd,  or 
cottage*  of  the  wood  rangers;  a  kind  of  temporary  hots,  erecttjd 
by  onr  remote  ancestors,  for  the   purposes  of  affording  them 
occasional  protection,  during   their   hunting  excursions.     But 
the  form>  particularly  the  intersection?^,  militates  against  such  a 
conjecture.     A  respectable  writer  supposes  it  more  than  pro- 
bable, the  greater  number  have  been  the  work  of  shepherds,  as 
an  amusement  for  filling  up  their  leisure  hours,  while  tending 
their  flocks  ;  or  to  clear  land  for  the  sake  of  pasturage.    **  I  sus* 
pect  that  many  of  our  Druid  antK^nanes  are  by  far  too  sangoine 
in  their  favourite  pursuit,  and  that  they   attribute  to  religious 
uses  what  was  originally  intended  only  for  private  advantage* 
A  profusion  of  learning  has  been  expended  upon  camedds  of 
Wales,  when   I  am  convinced,  that  many   of  those  heaps  of 
stones,  were  put  together  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  rest 
of  the  field  might  afford  a  clearer  pasture,"  Yet  after  observing* 
that  he  had  noticed  •  modern  carnedds/ which  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  industrious  part  of  the  community,  for  such  an  advan- 
tageous purpose ;  he  cannot  help  admitting,  that  some  plausible 
reason  exists  for  considering  other  monumental  piles  to  be  of  a 
diflerent  description.    *'I  pass  no  reflection  on  the  single  mo- 
numents, or  on  the  circular  upright  stones,  which  abound  in 
most  parts  of  the  country-     These  perhaps  may  deserve  notice; 
but  a  stranger  would  scarcely  maka  them  the  principal  object 
of  his  tour :  as  they  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Stonehengc 
and  Avebury ;  either  in  magnitude,  or  regularity  of  design.'** 

la 
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In  deFertncc  to  such  an  authority,  a*  Mr.  Windliaro,  iii 
be  stated  tVom  the  form  and  appearance  of  oiany  sQcb 
jneuU»  they  have  been  Druidical  circles,  in  which  were 
ciently  held  the  Bardic  meetings,  termed  €;orseddaa«  drealj  j 
.deM;ribtd  in  the  introductory  part  of  Cambria*     The  Icaniri  j 
Borlase  adduces  several  instances  of  such  circles^  to  iheTianiiT 
of  Botallek  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ;  and  \>htch  he  coojectm  i 
could  not  ba?e  been  formed  for  any  oilier^  than  religiott^i^ 
and  while  one  ceremony  was  being  performed  in  one 
circle  others  might  have  been    proceeding  in  the 
circles  ;  and  the  different  compariments  contained  in  ^ckl 

Cwm  B^/chaii,  a  narrow  grassy  dell,  simply  opens  with  a  I 
|>ool  or  lake,  called  Liyn  y  cwm  bychan.  And  though  tbi 
valley  U  not  a  mile  in  length,  yet  it'  is  eocotiipasficd  will 
scenery  as  bbck  and  dreary  a^s  imaginatrcm  ct'tuVd  ccMice*t; 
and  which  might  bid  de^ance  to  the  pencil  of  a  SaKmtsrBMi 
to  delineate.  Among  the  craggy  and  impending  craigs^  Camf§ 
sae(h,<yT  the  rockof  theavrow^  so  denominated,  *4s  it  is  said* fivA 
having  been  a  station  taken  by  some  ancient  British  sponamci^ 
for  watching  and  killing  the  red  deer,  then  abounding  in  tkii 
part  of  the  country,  towers  above  the  rest  in  dismal  gnmd«r. 
From  another^  by  the  siileof  the  lake^  Che  rugged  beautiefof 
this  romantic  hollow  may  be  seen  to  the  greatest  adrsotsge^ 
Hence  tfic  landscape  appears  extending  in  great  mng.tiftctDC^^ 
The  sinall  valley  is  embosomed  withFtnpendoos,  and  in  S(ito«iii* 
stanceii  perpendicular  rocks,  barren^  having  ihvir  darksome  ip 
pearance  here  and  there  enlivened  by  patches  of  njp  v 

lion,  springing  out  of  the  ledges  of  their  precipitous  sn  it 

other  side  of  the  mountain  a  vast  hollow,  catlet)  Bvitch  tydiUi 
seems  to  form  a  fine  accompaniment  to  these  scenes  of  deisl^ 
lion  and  sterility.  The  sequestered  spot  «f  Cwto  Bydtf 
is  the  property  of  a  family  by  the  name  of  Llwvd^  «l» 
derive  their  descent  from  Cynfyn,  prince  of  Korth  Walctlfl' 
rmvys,and  with  their  ancestors  boast  ot  having  bei2ti  in  on 
sion  of  this  small  territory  for  near  eight  centuries.     The  i 
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lion  18  a  genuine  specunen  of  the  seats  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
gentry;  the  furnityre  equBlly  rudej  and  the  mode  of  living 
consonant  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  place.  Eni? ironed  by  lofty  mountainsj  and  the  adjacent 
parts  being  inaccessible  a  considerabie  part  of  the  year,  by 
reason  of  drifted  snow^i,  the  winter  stock  of  provision  must 
necessarily  be  bid  in,  previous  to  its  commencement.  De- 
scending the  adjoining  mouulainous  ridge,  aji  ancient  arch 
thrown  JVoni  rock  to  rock  over  a  dark  and  deep  water,  excites 
a  gluomj  that  is  quickly  relicTed  by  the  sight  of  a  mill  on  a 
collateral  rock;  accessible  only  by  a  truly  alpine  bridge  over 
the  rivulet,  which  supplies  the  water  for  a  small  overbhot  wheel. 
A  few  venerable  oaks,  with  the  rapid  torrent  foaming  over 
ledges  til'  rocks,  give  additional  2est  to  the  romantic  scenery. 
Ascending  a  hill  denominated,  Dina$  PorchcUyn,  from  having 
been  a  fortified  post,  the  horizon  stretches  fur  distant,  exhibit- 
ing a  wild  space  of  rocky  mountains  and  desert  heaths.  Yel 
even  these  denudated  tracts,  unfavourable  as  they  may  now  ap- 
pear to  vegetation,  had  doubtless  once  been  crowned  with 
the  pride  of  the  forest  i  a  few  of  his  descendants  slid  sur* 
living  as  mementos  of  their  departed  ancestors;  while  numerous 
stools  whisper^  fuimus,  we  once  constituted  a  noble  furest* 

Tiiid  pass  and  that  of  Drw$  Ardudwy  were  ajKienily  forti^ 
lied,  and  at  times  occupied  by  the  contending  Welsh  chtefttiins. 
They  are  at  the  entrance  of  a  district  still  called  ^r«/uc/it;y. 
Drws  Ardudw^j  or  the  door  of  Ardudwy,  is  one  of  those  open* 
ings;^  through  the  vast  ridges  of  elevated  land,  which  inter- 
•ect  this  country  in  almost  every  direction;  and  form  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the  districts,  lying  on  their 
opposite  sides.  To  those  unacquainted  with  alpine  countries,  no 
adequate  conception  can  be  formed,  even  from  the  most  accu- 
rate description,  or  delineation,  of  tlie  formidable  appearance 

the,se 
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tliese  passes  present  to  the  way&riug  traveller*  The  otie  fitfg 
nentioiied  exhibits  a  scene  naturally  adapted  to  inspire  tht 
most  heroic  mind  with  apprehension*  and  the  tun  id  frilli  terror. 
Indeed  the  horror  at  first  excited  by  viewing  the  SLtcent  and  de- 
scentj  far  sxceed??  the  most  conceiTable  gloomy  idea.  The 
sides  of  the  confronting  parts  of  the  chaLsm  indicate^  that  the 
extensive  ridge  has  at  some  remote  period^  been  bj  one  sf 
nature's  convulsions  rent  into  a  thousand  preci|iice9j  whoss 
tops  form  ledgefy,  :»iniilar  to  shelves,  tier  abov«f  tier,  lili  they 
terminate  in  the  rugged  sumiaits.  The  sides  and  bottom  are 
covered  with  huge  loose  stones,  imbedded  in  a  dt^lnge  of  othcn 
oH  a  snialler  tUze,  apparently  fragments  detached  either  by 
fro«t8^  or  ihe  irresistible  rushing  totrcnts^  which  fre4|ueiitly  d^ 
scend  the  monntaias  after  storms^  from  the  iuipeDdipg  heigbt&, 
The  read  is  a  narrow  horse-path  on  the  side  af  the  slippery 
wock,  made  by  the  removal  of  a  few  ot  the  fra^meiits  in  bimm 
places ;  in  others  Li  assumes  the  form  of  narrow  flighte  of  afcep^ 
composed  of  the  larger  stones  constituting  a  moflt  steep  mi 
hazardous  ascent^  or  descent;  whichj  in  despite  o>f  every  e&ci 
of  reason  and  judgement,  must  incite  the  anpleaaing  setssaUoni 
of  alarm  and  terror. 

Between  this  pass,  and  Cors  y  gedol  are  two  small  lakeSi  or  rt» 
ther  po<jU,  for  no  higher  title  do  they  justly  merits  celebrated  for 
the  contents  of  their  waters,  Liyn  liodlyn  ties  btmeatb  an  abm^ 
precipice^  abounds  with  char-tish  and  atFords  in  the 
great  diversion  to  the  lovers  of  angling.  L/jf  c^jtt  Howtl  is 
for  a  species  of  troutr  mentioned  by  Giraldus  as  a  most 
sirous  kind,  found  in  some  of  ihe  Cambrian  iakea*  They 
lainly  did'er  from  all  others  of  the  gciius,  having  thick, 
and  toad  shaped  heads  with  several  other  marks  of  deformity  * 

Ou  the  plain  in  which  these^  and  another  small  lake^  callil 

*  For  a  particular  accoaot  q(  this  and  others  of  (ingular  formatioii  m(  I 
^iawrution  on  s^mc  Canibriaa  fi>ti»  publitbed  In  the  LXIV.   voloiaa  of  iki 
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Lfyn  Irddin  are  nmneroiis  ilmidical  remains^  forming  a  very 
rare  group  of  thi*  class  of  antiquities.  First  appear  two 
<trcles^  formed  of  loose  stones^  one  about  fifty-six  f«et  in  di- 
ameter aiid  the  other  of  smaller  dimensions,  both  hare  large 
upright  stones  placed  at  intervals  among  the  lesser  ones.  Half 
a  mile  from  these  are  two  camedds  of  prodigious  size^  on  the 
tide  of  a  hilL  At  the  east  end  is  a  large  cromlech  composed  of 
two  incumbent  stones,  one  placed  over  the  edge  of  the  other, 
resting  upon  five  uprights,  in  an  incUnlng  position  :  the  highest 
end  of  which  measures  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the 
lowest  near  five.  Near  tins  is  another  carnedd,  or  heap  of 
stones ;  and  in,  or  rather  upon  it,  is  a  large  cromlech  supported 
by  upright  stones ;  a  little  further  on  the  same  heap  is  another 
most  magnificent  cromlech,  the  tabular  stone  being  twelv^  feel 
long,  by  nine  broad.  Four  maeni  hirion,  or  upright  columns, 
from  the  height  of  ten  feet,  to  twelve  feet  eight,  accompany 
these  cromkoh5i;  three  have  fallen  and  one  slill  retains  its  erect 
position.  Several  of  those  supposed  religious  vessels  called 
tisiuiu  vaen,  or  stone  chests^  are  seen  lying  around.  Perhaps  in 
no  part  of  Britain  is  there  still  remaining  such  an  assemblage  of 
rebcks  belonging  to  druidical  rites  and  customs  as  are  found  in 
this  place,  and  the  adjacent  parts* 

In  passing  ibis  dreary  waste  the  traveller's  attention  will  be 
arrested  by  olher'antlquities  of  a  military  complexion,  Craig 
y  ddinas,  a  conical  hitl,  having  its  summits  surrounded  by  a  vast 
heap  of  rough  stones,  which  form  rude  ramparts  for  the  defence 
of  the  inclosed  plain  at  top,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  beea 
an  ancient  British  fortilied  post,  so  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion.  It  has  an  oblique  entrance  with  stone  factngs* 
and  near  it  are  two  similar  stone  ramparts.  The  situation  lies 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  a  mountain  adjoining  one  of  those 
Barrow  passes,  which  form  defiles  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
On  another  elevated  site,  at  no  great  distance,  is  Casieil  ddinai 
Cortin,  m\  entrenched  camp,  having  an  advanced  work  in  front, 
The^e  fortifications  it  ia  highly  probable  were  raised  for  the 
t  protectiou 
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pnoleeliQa  of  the  ttominieDU  of  Britbh  maymati&oa  in  tbefi^ 
•cmity;  for  on  the  plain  beneath  are  aeveml  dmidical  lenni^ 
•tbch  as  Cromlechs^  CameddB»  stone  circle^,  Meini  hirion  or  ip 
right  stones.  It  is  obsenrable^  though  iha  cause  has  not  bees 
assigned,  that  the  cromlechs  in  this  part  of  Wales  difo^snto 
Jbrm*  from  those  found  in  Anglesea.  The  latter  haTtngtbe 
tabular  stone  inclining ;  while  those  of  the  fomaer  are  geneisIW 
.  in  a  horisontal  position.  At  a  small  distance  off  the  fifth  aifli 
atone  from  Harlech  to  Barmouth,  a  little  out  of  the  r9tA,WK 
tmo  cromlechs  near  each  other ;  and  singnlarljr  placed  ss 
barrows  or  camedds,  or  formed  of  loose  atones.  The  latter  sh 
dicate,  that  some  persons  of  note  were  interred  beneath  %  mi 
from  the  superincumbent  structures  they  most  hare  ben'if 
big^  antiquity.  As  to  the  mode  of  ibnniiig  theae  camedd^  mi 
.tfie  intent  of  raising  such  rude  heaps  of  stones,  di Airent  GQBje^ 
tores  have  been  given,  and  Tsrious  reasons  assigned.  A  phs- 
siUe  opinion  is,  that  the  original  intention  of  iiea|Hng  sfeono 
over  the  dead,  was  doubtless  to  prevent  die  bodies  fron  being 
scratched  up  and  mangled,  or  devoured  by  wolTosb  those  aolori- 
eos  r««orrection  men,  a  race  of  voracious  animals  that  abounded 
in  the  wild  and  mountainous  parts  of  Britain,  and  other  thinly 
inhabited  countries,  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  traditional  opinioii, 
that  when  the  carnedd  was  considered  as  the  tomb  of  some 
honourable  warrior,  or  hero,  slain  in  battle,  every  passing 
stranger  threw  upon  it  an  additional  stone,  as  a  mark  of  decided 
respect;  but  when  such  marks  of  proud  distinction  became  dis- 
graced, by  shielding  the  remains  of  the  coward,  or  the  guilty 
tyrant,  the  custom  still  continued  of  each  individual  passing, 
to  cast  a  stone,  which,  in  the  latter  case,  was  flung  as  a  token  of 
detestation. 

CoRs  Y  Grdel,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Vaughans,  is  now  th«f 
property  of  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn,  Bart,  Little  appertains  to  the 
mansion  worthy  of  particular  notice,  except  the  noble  woods, 
with  whieh  it  is  environed.  These  abounding  with  large  tim- 
ber, are  to  such  a  degree  affected  by  the  strong  westerly  winds 
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blowing  from  the  ocean,  that  the  tops  of  the  trees  are  so  stunted 
as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  being  regularly  shorn  ;  ainiilar  to 
the  famous  wood  of  Marram  m  Glamorganshire.  From  the 
high  land  above  Cors  y  gedol  a  good  view  is  obrarned  at  ebb* 
tide  of  .SVir«  Badrwy^,  or  tlit?  ship  breaking  rause  way:  ao 
called  from  the  dan gers>  which  vessels  are  id,  that  approach  this 
sunken  reef  of  stones  at  full  and  half  tide.  It  is  an  artificial 
work,  running  out  south  westerly  far  into  the  sea,  about  twenty- 
four  feet  thick.  Sum  y  B-nxk,  which  extends  from  a  point 
north  west  of  Harlech,  is  supposed  to  have  met  the  end  of  this, 
within  w^hich  boundary,  or  embankment,  was  comprised  for<* 
merly  a  rich  tract  of  land  called  Cantrtf  Gwaelod  or  the  low- 
land humlred,  well  slocked  and  inhabited*  The  names  of 
several  towns  are  still  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  Welsh« 
and  the  disaster  is  finely  depicted  in  a  beautiful  elegiac  poem, 
descriptive  of  the  melancholy  eTaiit« 

About  the  year  500  it  is  said  at  the  time  Gwydno  Ooranbir 
was  lord  of  the  territory,  one  of  the  wards  of  the  sea*defence 
through  intoxication,  neglected  the  necessary  precautions  at  the 
flood 'gates  in  the  dam,  when  the  sea  rushed  through  with  such 
force  as  to  blow  up  pari  of  the  wall*  and  oveHlow  the  whole 
hundred^  which  remains  in  the  same  inundated  state  to  the 
present  hour.  An  accident  of  this  kind  happened  at  some  re- 
mote period  on  the  coa.st  of  Essex.  For  it  is  a  facU  that  the 
usual  prebend  given  to  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  to 
qualify  them  for  becoming residentiaries,  is** the  Prchmda  con* 
Mumpia  per  marc,** 

In  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  road^near  the  village  of  Llanbedr« 
are  two  uprigfit  uninscribed  stones  of  that  class  of  remains* 
denominated  by  the  Webb,  Meini  gwyr,  or  the  stones  of 
heroes;  and  by  most  considered  as  the  funeral  monuments  of 
celebrutt^d  warriors,  who  fell  in  buttle. 
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MawdJoch,  here  caHcU  Afoii  river,  winds  delightfuUy  among  t|ie 
mountains,  baving  many  and  elegant  promontoriei  on  its  mar- 
gin, which  rise  to  a  considerable  height  on  each  side ;  some 
clad  with  dense  woods,  and  others  exhibiting  naked  rocks,  or  , 
partially  and  scantily  covered  with  the  purple-flowered  heuth. 
In  the  hack  ground,  towering  above  the  mountains  which  teem 
lilie  advanced  guards,  soars  in  clouds  the  roigbty  bifurcated 
Cader  Idris.  Barmouth  to  Dolgelleu,  ten  miles,  is  perhaps  as 
delightful  a  ride  as  any  in  the  kingdom*  The  river  formi 
an  arch  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  estuary  is  full  of  water,  th« 
scenes  which  present  themselves  for  some  miles  are  truly  pic- 
turesque* In  the  composition  of  the  d i Here nt  views,  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  conceived  wanting  ;  every  requiiiite  for  fine 
landscape;  mountain  and  valley,  rocks,  meadows,  woods, 
wattr,  are  here  grouped,  and  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful 
order.  Beyond  the  beach  the  r^jad,  made  at  a  vast  expense, 
by  blowing  up  the  rocks«  runs  along  the  shelf  of  one  vatt 
mountain!  that  impends  over  it  for  about  two  miles :  when  it 
winds  among  the  low  hilU  at  a  small  distance  from  the  river, 
which  from  diflVrent  openings  and  eminences  appears  partly 
hidden  by  intervening  mounuios,  and  often  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  beautiful  lake. 

DOLGELLEU, 

Though  a  small  market-town*  is  in  several  respects  the  prtn* 
otpal  in  the  county,  from  the  summer  sessions  being  held  here, 
and  being  a  manufactu  ring  place^  and  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  various 
articles  in  the  clothing  line,  brought  from  the  adjacent  parts*  It 
if  situated  in  a  fertile  vale*  between  the  rivers  Arraa  and  Wnion^ 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains  many  of 
which  are  well  wooded»  The  name  is  derived  from  dot,  a 
word  similar  to  dale  so  common  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England,  and  getli,  or  veUi,  a  grove  of  hazle-trees.  The  town 
contains  little  wortliy  of  observation.  The  streets  arc  very 
ifregular^  the  houses  principally  small,  and  mo^tarc  ill  built. 
3N«  Tbg 
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hahiUntft  have  had  little  occasion  to  send  to  such  a  distant  mar- 
ket. Another  article  in  the  Kerseymere  Hue  has  recently  been 
added  tu  the  list  of  the  manufactures  of  the  place*  The  num- 
bei^of  hands  necessarily  employed  in  these  departments^  have 
rendered  the  place  very  populous,  comparatively  with  other 
towns  in  the  county.  By  the  census  in  1801  the  number  of 
houses  returned  was  630,  and  the  popubtion  9949.  But  since 
that  period  the  trade  has  been  more  flourishing,  and  the  num* 
ber  of  inhabitants  greatly  mcr eased. 

The  whole  of  the  yafe  in  which  the  town  is  situated  is  re* 
inarkable  for  its  beautiful  views,  and  picturesque  landscapes* 
It  has  been  observed;  'there  is  no  place  m  the  priocipolicy 
whence  so  many  pleasing  ami  inte resting  exctir^ioos  may  be 
made ;  and  where  nature  bears  so  rich,  varied,  and  graiul  an 
aspect,  as  at  Dolgellen,  The  ride  to  Diaas  y  Mowddwy,  and  V 
thence  to  Bala  over  the  mountains,  and  back  through  the  vaie, 
in  which  the  river  Dee  takes  its  rise,  afibrds  much  Ene  sceacry :' 
and  it  may  be  added  that  in  every  direction  views  and  objects^ 
as  diversified  as  they  are  multifarious,  present  themselves  in 
every  direction ;  so  that  the  tourist  will  advantageously  make 
this  a  kind  of  central  station  for  embracbg  opportunities  of  in- 
vestigation* 

Namnau,  the  seat  of  Sir  Rabcrt  WiUmm*  Vaugha$^t  bart.  it 
iltuat«d  on  an  elevated  spot  two  miles  from  Dolgelleu,  The 
house^  lately  built  by  the  present  worthy  and  respected  pos- 
sessor, is  a  suhslantial  and  elegant  structure  ;  and  being  placed 
on  a  more  eligible  site  than  the  old  mansion,  commands  more 
pleasing  views.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  read  leading  to 
it  being  upon  a  cor^tinual  ascent,  it  has  been  supposed  *  to  stand 
higher  than  any  gentleman's  house  in  Britain.'  The  pari  is 
well  wooded  and  remarkable  for   a   very  small  kind  of  deer, 

L which  make  excellently  fine  flavoured  venison.  Inclosed  in 
the  garden  is  a  venerable  oak,  pierced  and  hollowed  by  the 
hand  of  time,  and  in  the  last  state  of  decay.  The  girth  is  twenty 
•even  feet,  and  a  half.  The  name  Dct^wen  Cinbrcn  ijr  Eil^iU 
3  N  3  tha 
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the  holtow  oak,  the  bauiit  of  daemomj  may  lead  the  f^ey Into 
visionary  ?5cenes :  and    ih^   Hluded  eye  may  &ee    Dryadi  ^iid 

Kamatlryads,  wUhothtr  fairy  trit'c^j  revt^ll'mg  r*>t*-vl  ■♦-  :ir.r:.,,i.. 
ted  trunk, 

AUove  Nannau  rii»es  a  Uifiy  rocky  ei\>ineiice  baviqg  the  *wi* 
in  it  encircled  with  a  rampart,  formed  of  loo^ie  stones,  evidently 
a  British  posi,  called  3Iovt  Orthrwm^or  the  hill  of  oppression- 

BIN  AS  MOWDDWV. 


This  Jimall  mfirkct-tcmii  is  jiliasaiitly  ?iiij:iicd  ut  ttjrjunc 
of  three  vales,  flanked  by  lotty  tnuunuitis;  on  the  shelf  ot% 
rock  called,  <-raigy  ddma«,  near  the  margin  of  the  stnall  rfftr 
CerriSj  at  its  conflux  with  the  Dovey*  The  road  winds  rOQol 
the  declivity  of  the  mountain  in  a  circulaf  direction,  and  the 
!»treet5  take  a  similar  carte ;  so  that  at  a  distance  it  asstinies  the 
appearance  of  a  town  suspended  upon  the  side  of  a  mounctiii. 
•The  returns  under  the  population  act  were  made  irilh  tb(uc^ 
the  parish  of  Llan  Mownom",  in  which  it  is  cotyiprited* 
The  nutnber  of  houses  is  forty  five,  and  the  inhabitsints  abMit 
6ve  times  as  many*  The  buildings  consiM  of  mud  cottnges  on 
btory  high,  with  rush-clad  roofs  >  and  not  enlivened  by  white- 
washing, as  in  other  fiarts^lhe  pUce  weart  bat  a  glocmiy  asped* 

This  was  formerly  a  place  of  gmater  conseqiS'  '    hariftg 

been  a  foriitied  oity,  and  the  rcijidence  of  a   -  n,    Ai^ 

ciently  endowed  with  considerable  pnvilegeftt  it  sllll  retaiikilhe 
insignia  of  power,  the  maces,  standard  measiure,  stocks,  whip- 
ping post,  and  thv  fag  Jnwr,  or  great  fetter.  It  is  the  capital  of 
an  extensive  lordship,  including  this  parish,  and  seren  not  fiC 
the  eight  townships  comprijied  in  that  of  MuUwyd*  The  eof* 
poration  consists  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder,  and  sevefil 
burge^knes.  The  mayor  possesses  the  right  of  trying  criminalt; 
but  of  late  years  this  privilege  has  not  been  ex«rtn:isec|^  Tlif 
mayor  and  aldermen   however  retain  the  exclusive  pcrnvr  «f 
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granting  licences  to  victuallers  in  their  district ;  and  are  like- 
wise justices  of  the  peace  for  the  extent  of  their  little  region. 
The  recorder,  in  absence  of  the  manorial  lord,  tries  all  causes 
relative  to  property,  not  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  and  the  at*- 
tornies  of  the  court  are  chosen  out  of  tlif  lettered  part  of  the 
community. 

Mallwvd  is  a  small  village  between  the  salient  angles  of 
three  abrupt  mountains,  Arran,  Camlin,  and  Mod  dyfi.  Its 
situation  in. a  small  valley  watered  by  a  fine  river,  und  sur- 
rounded with  most  romantic  and  delightful  scenery,  obtains 
general  admiration.  In  the  church  yard  are  several  yew  trees 
of  extraordinary  girth.  But  one  surpasses  in  beauty  the  cele- 
brated tree  at  Aldworth  in  Berkshire ;  it  is  a  sort  of  a  grove 
of  trees,  issuing  firom  one  stem,  forming  an  extensive  shade,  and 
exhibiting  a  most  magnificent  appearance.  The  scenery, 
which  ever  way  the  eye  turns,  is  prodigiously  fine.  The  moun- 
tains here  form  a  grand  natural  amphitheatre  having  sylvan 
sides;  amidst  which  peeps  here  and  there  a  white-washed  cot- 
tage. Camlin  rises  immediately  with  rude  grandeur  on  the 
right ;  and  the  conical  Arran  lifts  its  resplendent  head  to  the 
lefL  Through  the  opening  of  the  mountains  the  diminished 
perspective  of  the  distant  vale  appears,  as  though  seen  through 
a  camera  obscura.  A  cataract  at  Pont  Fallwyd  in  the  fore- 
ground, with  its  concomitant  appendages,  is  peculiarly  fine.  The 
river,  impatient  to  rush  through  a  confined  rocky  channel, 
foams  against  a  high  slate  rock,  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  bed, 
dashes  into  the  pool  beneath,  and  hastens  then  in  hoarse  mean* 
ders  to  meet  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey. 

Cader  Idris,  the  majestic  father  of  the  Merionethshire  moui|« 
tains,  which  literally  lifts  its  bifid  head  and  black  precipicct 
above  the  clouds,  rises  majestically  from  the  margin  of  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Talyllyn.  The  ascent  to  the  top,  and  the 
views  obtained  from  the  summit,  are  thus  described  by  aqVlj^ 
servant  traveller : 

*'  A  small  lake,  called  Llyn  y  gader,  lies  about  a  mile  and 
3  N  4  half 
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half  on  the  highroad  toTowynj  which  having  a^rrired  at, 
quilted  the  road,  and  began  our  ascent  at  the  first  ntep  of 
lofty  inountain,  when  we  had  surmounted  the  exterior  ridgt, 
descended  a  litile  to  a  deep  clear  lake,  which  is  kepi  consuotij 
full  by  the  numerous  tributary  torrenU  that  &U  dawn  the 
rounding  rockn ;  hence  we  climbed  a  second  and  still  higher 
chain  up  a  steep  but  not  diihcult  tracks  over  nucneroos 
meats  of  rock  detached  from  the  higher  part»:  %ie  norvr 
to  a  second  and  more  elevated  lake,  clear  as  glass*  and  oitf* 
looked  by  steep  cl ills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ref^enxble  the  critir 
of  a  volcano,  of  which  a  most  accurate  rep  rest:  ulation  is  to 
seen  in  Wilson's  excellent  view  of  Cade r  Idris.  Some  trsTellcci 
have  mentioned  the  fmding  lava  and  other  volcanic  produc-tiooii 
here ;  upon  a  strict  examination,  howerer,  we  irere  ooable  t^ 
dtsGOfer  any  thing  of  tlie  kind,  nor  did  the  water  of  the  Idi 
appear  to  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  purest  rock  wsttr. 
though  it  was  tried  repeatedly  with  the  mon  delicnte  ehtnitCAl 
tests.  A  clearj  loud,  and  distant  echo,  repeats  every  shock  tint 
is  made  near  the  lake.  We  now  begin  our  last  and  mo^  difi^ 
cultascent  up  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  imelf,  which,  vthenvt 
had  surmounted,  we  came  to  a  small  plain  vi'itli  two  rodrr 
heads  of  nearly  et^ual  beighis,  one  looking  to  the  norih^  and  tir* 
other  to  the  south  ;  we  made  choice  of  that  which  appeartd  10 
us  the  most  elevated,  and  seated  ourselves  on  its  highest  ptiun^ 
cle,  to  rest  afler  a  laborious  ascent  of  three  hoars*  We  were 
high  above  all  the  eminences  within  this  vast  expanse,  andtf 
the  clouds  gradually  cleared  awuy,  caught  some  grand  virnt 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  huge  rocks  whick  we  hefnn 
looked  up  to  with  astonishment,  were  far  below  mt  our  fret* 
and  many  a  small  lake  appeared  in  the  rallies  between  tbeai; 
to  the  north,  Snowdon  with  its  dependencies  sbul  up  the 
scene;  on  the  west  we  saw  the  whole  curve  of  the  bay  of  Csr- 
digan,  bounded  at  a  vast  distance  by  the  Caernarvon  moua- 
tains,  and  nearer,  dashing  its  white  breakers  against  the  rocky 
coasU  of  Merioneth,  the  southern  homon  was  bounded  by  Pliu- 
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llmroon^  and  at  the  east  the  eye  glanced  over  the  lake  of  Bala«1 
Ihe  two  Arennig  mountains  the  two  Arrans>  the  long  chain  i 
the  FerwynmoutitainSj  to  the  Breiddin  hills  on  the  conBnes  of 
Shropshire^  and  dimly,  id  the  distiint  horizon^  was  beheld  tii« 
Wrealcin^  nslng  alone  troni  the  plain  o(  Salop*     Having  at  I 
satii^fied   our  curjuslty.  and    being  thoroughly   chilled  by  thel 
keen  arr  of  these  elevated  regions,  we  began  to  descend  down 
the  side  opposite  to  that  which  we  had  come  up.    The  first  stago^l 
led  us  to  another  beautiful  mountain  lake,  whose  cold  clear  wa*[ 
iers  discharge  their  superabundance  in  a  full  stream  down  thi 
[  side  of  the  mouutiiin ;  all  these  watcirs  abound  with  trout ;  and  io 
some  h  found  tiie  gwyniadi  a  Ash  particular  to  rocky  alpin^il 
lakes  'p  following  the  coui'j»e  of  the  stream,  we  came  on  the  edge! 
of  the  craggy  cliOs  that  overlook  Talyllyrj  lake;  a  long  and 
difficult  descent  coaducted  us  at  laet  on  the  borders  of  Talyllyu* 
where  we  entered  the  DolgeUe  road. 

The  mountain  of  Cader  Idris,  in  height  the  second  in  all 
Wales,  rises  on  the  sea  shore,  close  upon  the  northern  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  small  river  Ilisyuwy,  about  a  mile  ab«veTowyn, 
it  proceeds  with  almost  a  eonntant  accent,  first  northvi'ai'd  for  about 
three  miles*  then  for  ten  miles  farther  runs  E,  >J.E,  giving  out 
from  its  summit  a  branch  nearly  three  miles  long,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  parallel  to  th^  main  ridge.  It  is  very  steep 
and  craggy  on  every  side;  but  the  southern  descent,  especially 
to  the  bolder  of  Talyllyn  take^  is  the  most  precipUout*  being 
nearly  perpendicular.  Its  breadth  bears  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  its  length ;  a  line  passing  along  its  base  and  intersecting 
the  summit  would  scarcely  equal  four  miles  atid  a  half;  and  in 
the  other  parts  it  is  a  mere  ridge>  whose  base  hardly  ever  ex- 
ceeds one  mile  in  breadth.  The  peak  is  said  to  be  ^850  feet 
above  Dolgelle.*  Cader  Idris  is  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of 
primitive  mountains^  extending  in  a  N.  N.  easterly  direction, 
and  including  the  Arrans  and  the  Arennigs.    It  is  much  loftier 

and 
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and  more  craggy  ilian  the  slates  and   secondary 
which  surround  it,  and  consisU  of, 

1.  Siliceous  porphyry   in   mass;    inlcrsccled    by    teim 
qaartx. 

2.  Sntceou&  schistose,    porphyry,  iaters^cted   by  Tcins 
quartz. 

S*  Argillaceous  porphyryt  in  mass* 

4.  Granitell  (of  Kiriiran]   in  mass,  composed  of  i)ti 
schorl/** 

Tlie  vale  of  TalyTlyn,  though  confined^  im  not  desdtoicj 
beuuty.     It  consists  of  rich  meadows,  throoglj  which  tueand 
afme  rlfutet,  ii^sutng  from  the  lake,  that  soon  lias  its  cooDu 
with  the  ocean.      The  valley   is  flanked  by  lofty  moua 
whose  decliTous  sides  are  adorned  with   rerdaot  and  sylf 
clothing*     The  termination  is  highly  picturesc|ae.      The 
here  nearly  fills  the  valley,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  rood  on 
gide,  and  then  contracts  gradually  into  the  form  of  a  rit 
rushing  onder  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  through  a  narrow  dtfilr> 
one  side  of  which  stands  the  churchy  and  on  the  other 
intermingled  with  trees. 

In  a  flat  called  Towyn  Meireony dd,  %vatered  by  the  tH 
Bysynwy,  that  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  to  ilie  north 
Llat»fihange]  y  Pennant,  rises  an  immense  rock  with  a  Vi 
contracted  top.  Here  once  stood  a  casilec  e  videnttr  from 
present  remains  of  great  strength.  It  appears  to  have  exieod 
longitudinally,  over  the  whole  surface  of  lite  summit,  U 
apartment,  thirty *six  feet  in  diameter,  was  rtti  ottt  cif  the 
In  some  parts  the  lines  of  circumvallation  con^tsitsd  of  %i 
loosely  pded  on  the  edges  of  the  prrri piers,  Tlie  other 
were  defended  by  well  bniU  walls  of  squared  stbtiesi,  ceet«iil 
nith  mortar,  composed  of  calcined  shells,  and  graveL  1 
whole  is  now  almost  invisible,  being  overruo  with  weids  i 
hushes.  Mr.  Pennant  conjectures  this  fortrc^a  w.ia  ih*  Oi- 
'  Bert,  committed  to  the  custody  of  Robert  Fil^wnltcr   wbd  < 
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tain^  a  grant  at  the  same  time  for  hunting  all  kinds  of  animals^ 
'ferae  naturae^  in  this  county,  by  king  Edward  the  Rrst.  He 
also^  from  the  name>  Teberri,  supposes  it  probable,  it  might 
be  the  one«  belonging  to  the  last  Llewelyn,  which  was  taken 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  final  conquest  of  Wales  by  William 
de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke.  But  this  militates  against  facts, 
for  long  prior  to  that  period,  the  unfortunate  Prince  had  been 
reduced  to  a  small  region,  comprising  little  more  than  the  dis- 
trict denominated  Snowdonia;  in  which  Lclaiid,  alluding  to  the 
event,  describes  the  caatle  to  be  situated.  "  Anno  D.  1284 
comes  Pembrochiae  castrum  de  Bere,  quod  crat  Leolini  prin- 
cipis  cepit.  Hoc  factum  est  ante  pontem  confectum  super 
3ieneyJ**  In  this  flat,  consisting  principally  of  peat  earth* 
stands  the  small  town  of 

TOWYN, 

Or  J^/xoyns  containing  434  houses,  and  3093  inhabitants. 
The  buildings  are  chiefly  of  a  coarse-grained  schistose  stone, 
found  in  the  vicinity ;  and  altogether  the  place  has  a  respecta* 
ble  appearance.  It  is  finely  situated,  exhibiting  in  the  back 
ground,  ranges  of  lofly  and  varied  mountains,  which  form  a 
shelter  from  nngenial  blasts ;  and  in  front,  a  bold  and  com- 
manding view  of  the  ocean :  and  having  a  fine  sandy  beach,  it 
is  frequented  during  the  summer  season  by  numerous  genteel 
families,  for  the  purposes  of  sea-bathing.  The  church  is  a 
good  building,  containing  several  monuments  ;  but  not  notable 
in  point  of  sculpture.  In  the  cemetery  are  two  rude  shaped 
vertical  columns,  one  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  me- 
mory of  a  warrior ;  and  the  other,  seven  feet  in  height,  i^  or- 
namented with  a  cross :  and  on  the  reverse  side  is  an  inscription, 
in  ancient,  but  illegible  characters.  This,  called  Si,  Cadvnn's 
stone,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory 
pf  that  saint,  to  which  the  church  is  reputedly  dedicated.     St. 

Cadvan 
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G»dnn  was  one  smoDg  serenl  mimoiMriQi^  ute  fl 
ftoBi  Armorica  in  GanU  abgot  the  be^nniiy  of  the  iuA» 
tory ;  and  whose  chapel,  at  the  north  cast  end  of  dttcM 
yard,  w^  standing  so  late  as  the  y«wr  lOiO.      TUs  tJtmji 
jpUlar  is  considered  commemoratiTe  of  the  piooe  naib  aiii 
certainly  similar  to  the  monnoientii,  oavially  |Mit  np 
period  in  question.    But  there  are  niore  churcbee  than  Hki^ 
aoainated  after  his  name ;  and  it  appears  upon  ncmitMk 
finally  retired  to  Ynis  Enlli«  or  Bardaey  lalaad;  whcrskwl 
fi>r  a  ume  abbo^  and  there  most  probably  was  the  place  if  i 
nterment. 

Cummer  Aib^  in  the  parish  of  Lmjibixtto,  ia  sHoatedsia 
pittance  from  the  town  of  Dolgelleo.'     Tliia  appemlsip! 
been  founded  aboat  the  year  1196«  by  tvro  Welah  prioos^ 
I  ef  Cynan  and  Howel ;  though  it  has  been  attributed  to  Ud^ 
lyn  ap  Jorwerth.     His  charter,  howerer,  to  this  m 
profes  he  was  only  a  benefeelor»  for   it  eDamerates  the  frii 
benefiictioiis,  and  ascertaiijuk  the  bernida^jea  qf  the  eod 
,hl^    Tbn  charter  is  a  conTinctng  proof  of  the  anpaniiterf 
4be  age».  and  the  delusion  to  which  the  naind^  jOTan  ai 
lie.  well  as  peasant^,  were  then  sobjeeted  by  a  ouagaaded  pna 
hoo^     The  most  ample  grants  were  included  for  insoriag  tk 
jafety  of  the  soul.     Authority  over  lakes*  riTere^  and  scat;  d 
kipd  of  birds,  beasU,  wild,  and  Umc ;  mountains,  woodsy  diiip 
moveable,  or  inuuoveable ;  all  things  opon#  and   under  tb 
bndg  contained  in  the  deed ;  with  fiill  liberty  of  digging  fa 
hidden  treasures,  and  an  unrestricted  mining  coDcem. 

This  abbey  is  known  to  the  Welsh,  under  the  name  of  y  fmt 
mtr ;  but  from  haying  been  called  Cymanery  or  Kemmer,  hf 
the  English  it  has  been  confounded  with  Cwmkir  abbey  laBsi- 
norshire.*  An  antiquarian  of  great  celebrity  obaenrea  of  thii 
abbey,  that  it  is  now  all  in  rnins  and  is  situated  in  as  pleasHt 
a  bottom,  as  ever  I  saw.     It  was  first  founded  by  aonae 


a  Into  thii  error  hit  (alien  the  leamsd  Dag dtle,  in  his  Menastkoa  i  ^ 
the  indefatigable  Xuaw,  in  hit  NoUtia. 
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o^urne^  ifiere  (as  Mr,  Robert  Vaoghan  of  Hengwrt  ex- 
presses  it  in  biit  remarks  on  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Monasdcon] 
from  Cwmhir  abbey.  It  seems  it  was  m  colony  of  monks,  tbey 
sent  away,  as  bees  do,  when  the  hive  is  too  full.  '  Ignavom 
fucos  pecus  a  prxseptbus  arcent'  I  think  the  monks  were  men 
of  exquisite  taste."* 

AboQt  thirty  years  siihseqaent  to  the  supposed  period  of  iti 
Ibundation,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  but 
the  evils,  arising  out  of  war,  more  especially  those  whicli 
Tiait  the  seat  of  warfare^  soon  cast  a  paralysing  damp  on  its 
rising  prosperity.  When  Henry  the  third  vras  marching  a  for* 
midable  army  against  the  Welsh,  who  had  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence under  their  intrepid  leader,  prince  Llewelyn  ap  Jor* 
werth,  and  invested  Montgomery  castle,  a  monk  of  this  house, 
happening  to  be  on  a  service  of  espionage,  was  strictly  ex- 
amined as  to  the  situation  and  strength  of  the  Cambrian  for<;es. 
Naturalty  considering  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  maw, 
potsetsed  of  patriotism,  to  befriend  his  own  country,  rather 
'  than  agstit  an  enemy,  he  gave  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
opposing  army^  and  mi&represented  their  different  positsoiti. 
The  Welsli  made  a  ruse  de  guerre,  feigning  a  retreat  to  an  ex* 
tensive  marsh,  not  far  distant  from  the  site  of  the  6r3t  onset  | 
on  which  the  English  troops  eagerly  pursued  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  vanqiiished  enemy ;  but  being  encumbered 
with  heavy  armour,  and  still  further  annoyed  by  the  treache*,. 
fous  nature  of  the  ground,  they  were  unable  to  act  offensively^ 
or  even  retreat,  before  the  light  active  troops  to  which  they 
were  opposed,  returned  to  the  charge ;  and  after  a  short  c<m- 
flict,  victory  decided  in  favour  of  the  Welsh.  The  King,  in- 
censed at  the  deception,  and  enraged  from  the  sanguinary,  at 
well  as,  disastrons  consequences  that  ensued;  on  passing  by  the 
religious  house,  to  which  the  informer  belonged,  gave  com- 
mand for  its  destruction  by  fire.      All  the  out  offices  were  coo* 

Slimed 

•  Letter  oflitwis  Mortis,  puVlbhed  iii  the  Cumbrian  Registti  for  1796. 
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sumed  in  the  conflagration ;  but  tlie  abbots  having  expurgated 
himself,  and  th«  resident  brethren,  from  any  privacy  of  the 
transaction^  after  profound  submission,  earnest  entreaties,  and 
subjecting  the  estates  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  marks;  sard 
the  rest  of  the  building.*  At  the  dissolution,  the  annual  re- 
venues were  estimated,  according  to  Speed's  valuation,  at  fiftv- 
eight  pounds  fifteen  shillings. 

The  remains,  though  they  form  a  picturesque  ruin,  have  few 
features  of  ancient  grandeur.  Part  of  the  conventual  church  ex- 
hibits at  the  east  end  three  lancet-shaped  windows,  over  which 
are  three  others  of  lesser  dimensioDs,  mantled,  ^nd  almost  bid- 
den in  a  thicket  of  overgrown  ivy.  The  large  refectory  and 
part  of  the  abbot's  lodge  are  at  present  comprehended  in  an  ad- 
joining farm  house. 

The  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity  are  highly  worthy  the  travel- 
ler's attention.  *'  The  first  ctataract  to  which  our  guide  coo- 
ducted  us  was  Dol-y-Myllynllyn,  situate  a  little  beyond  the  fifth 
milestone  from  Dolgelly,  near  the  house  of  William  Madoi, 
Esq. ;  passing  through  a  white  gate  to  the  leil  hand  of  the  road, 
we  approached  the  fall  by  a  path  which  climbs  a  pretty  steep 
acclivity,  clothed  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  sprinkled  with 
numerous  uncommon  and  curious  plants.  This  ascent  continues 
the  better  part  of  half  a  mile,  when  the  fall  opens  itself  to  the 
view  ;  we  first  observed  it  from  above.  Here  the  water  appears 
to  throw  itself  down  a  perpendicular  descent  of  full  forty  feel, 
in  two  principal  sheets,  and,  through  some  lateral  gullies,  into 
an  hideous  bed  of  black,  disjoined  rocks,  through  which  it  strue- 
gels  for  a  few  yards,  and  is  then  lost  to  aspectator  in  th«*  surround- 
ing woods.  To  olxtain  a  view  of  its  further  progre.«?s  we  struck 
into  a  steep  and  intricate  path,  which  led  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
cascade,  where  the  sccno  becomes  much  more  grand,  beautiful, 
and  extensive,  limn  before.  An  additional  fall  of  twenty -five  feet 
now  appears  immediately  in  front;  the  first  cataract,  and  the 
rugged  channel  into  which  it  discharges  itself,  are   seen  lo  the 
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leftliand;  andto  4he  right,  perpendicular  rocks  crowned  with 
noble  trees  which  throw  their  broad  arms  over  the  glittering 
%vaters«  and  relieve  with  f;obcr  shade  their  dazzling  splendor. 
Retracing  our  path  through  the  coppice,  we  returned  into  the 
road,  and,   proceeding  along  it,  were  directed  to  remark  a  lofty 
mountain,    which  soars  immediately  on  the  left  hand.     It  is 
called  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Mountain,  and  was  formerly  the 
subject  of  much  speculation  in  the  mining  way.     The  veins« 
however,  proved  not  sufficiently  valuable  to  repay  the  expense 
of  working  them,  and  were  consequently  neglected.    We  in 
part  ascended  it,  and  collected  several  good  mineralogical  spe- 
cimens; such  as  lumps  of  lead  and  copper-ore,  pieces  of  spar, 
micacious  stones,  and  so  forth,    A  curious  species  of  the  toad- 
stone  also,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  moun- 
tain, and  is  found  in  vast  masses  at  the  bottom  of  it«  attracted 
our  attention ;  it  is  of  a  greenish  colour  and  cellular,  the  chani- 
bers  filled  with  a  hard  substance  in  appearance  exactly  like 
charcoal.    Seven  miles  from  Dolgelly  our  guide  conducted  us 
over  a  bridge,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  called  "Pont-ar-Garfa, 
from  the  river  of  that  name  which  flows  under  it.    From  hence 
we  proceeded  nearly  two  miles  on  a  gradual  ascent  over  a  slate 
mountain,  the  dulness  of  which  was  soon  contrasted  by  a  mag- 
nificent and  sublime  prospect.     The  summit  of  the  hill  Tylyn 
Gwladys,  which  we  had  been  ascending,  is  opposed  by  the 
lofty  mountain  Cwm-Ysom,  and  the  profound  valley  of  Moud- 
dach  at  its  feet.    Through  this  immense  hollow  the  two  torrents 
Cayne   aud  Mouddach   pour    their  irresistible  streams ;   and 
through  the  deep  woods  which  completely  clothothe  declivities 
on  either  side,  preclude  a  view  of  their  troubled  waters ;  yet  the 
roar  of  their  cataracts  swells  upon  the  gale,  and  reaches  the  ear 
in  one  continual  peal   of  distant  thunder.     The  solemn  senti- 
ments which  this  circumstance  naturally  inspires,  were  exalted 
and  enlivened,  as  we  descended,  by  the  surrounding  scenery  j 
the  umbrageous  and  gloomy  appearance  of  the  glen,  precipitous 
declivity  of  the  hills,  and  the   :*harp  rockey  crags  which  shot 
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bridge,  formed  of  the  trunk  of  an  oak  thrown 
rock,  and  hanging  frightfully  over  a  black  torre 
many  feet  beneath  it.  We  descended  with  soine  d 
bottom  of  the  fall.  Here  the  eflfect  is  Tery  auga 
water  is  seen  pouring  down  a  rugged  declivity,  i 
dicular»  of  two  hundred  feet;  the  view  of  it  con 
through  the  adjoining  wood>^  which,  though  they 
its  sides,  do  not  break  by  the  intervention  of  theu 
continuity  of  the  fall.  At\er  tumbling  from  tl 
height,  the  agitated  waters  are  received  amonj 
light  dun  colour,  which  their  perpetual  actio^  h 
into  hollows  of  alarming  profundity  and  variou 
through  these  they  force  their  course,  in  order  ^ 
selves  with  tl\e  Mouddach,  a  few  hundred  yard.< 
on  which  we  stood.  Whilst  we  were  contemplai 
example  of  nature*s  magnificence,  the  sun  which 
veiled  its  head  in  the  clouds,  shone  suddenly  and 
descending  sheet  of  water,  and  produced  an  ap 
c(>nveyed  no  h^l  idea  of  an  immense  shower  of  d 
ing  from' an  eminence.  Af^er  some  time  spent  i 
we  were  led  to  Pistil  y-MouJiach,  or  fall  of  th 
which  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  ^  iew  from  beneati 
practicable  to  attain  its  summit.  This  cataract  is  o 
diiferent  from  any  we  have  before  visited. 

Indeed  we  mav  extend  this  remark  to  all  the  i 
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variety  and  constant  soarces  of  fresh  entertainment  to  the  ad« 
mirer  of  nature.  The  Pistil-y-Mouddach  consists  of  three  falls^ 
submitted  at  one  view  to  the  eye.  The  first  is  a  sheet  of  water 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  nearly  as  many  in  height,  which 
tumbles  in  a  deep  pool  of  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  From  hence  it 
glides  over  the  second  ledge,  producing  a  fall  about  thirty  feet 
into  another  bason  of  larger  dimensions.  Here  contracting  it- 
self^ it  is  discharged  by  a  third  fall  of  twenty  feet  into  the 
largest  and  deepest  pool,  over  the  brim  of  which  it  soon  boils 
into  a  rude  congeries  of  rocky  craigs,  and  foams  forward  to  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  Cayne,  aflbrding  an  example  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  poet  of  nature  has  painted  this, 
amongst  her  other  varied  scenes  :«- 

"  Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 

Hulls  fair  and  placid,  where,  collected  all. 

In  one  impetuous  torrent,  down  tlie  steep 

In  thundering  shoots^  and  shakes  the  country'  round. 

At  first  an  azure  sheet,  it  rashes  broad  ; 

Then  whi|euing  bj  degrees  as  prone  it  falls. 

And  from  the  load  resounding  rocks  below 

Dash'd  in  a  cloud  of  foam,  it  sends  aloft 

A  hoary  mist,  and  form  a  coneless  shower. 

Nor  can  the  tortured  wave  here  $nd  repose. 

But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks. 

Now  flashes  o*er  the  scatter*d  fragments,  now. 

As  last  the  hollowed  channel  rappid  darts. 

And  falling  fast  frum  gradual  slope  to  slope. 

With  wild  infracted  course  and  lessen'd  roar. 

It  gains  a  safer  bed,  and  steals  at  last 

Along  the  mazes  of  the  quiet  vale.*' 

Thomson's  Summer, 

TRAWSFYNNYDD^isasmall  village  walled  in  as  it  were  by  lofty 
mountains  and  isolated  in  a  great  degree  from  civilized  society^ 
is  a  place,  where  retirement  from  the  world  may  be  obtained 
without  much  inquiry.  This  extensive  parish  consists  of  a 
.woodless  sterile  tract;  but  furnishes  several  objects  worthy  the. 
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posed  to  have  been  a  British  castelet ;  bot  from  the  regularity  of 
the  facings,  and  the  circumstance  of  numerous  coins  and  arei 
having  been  discovered,  it  was  probably  Roman.     The  nane 
Casiell  Prysor,  or  a  castle  built  in   haste,  may  account  for  \ht 
building  being  destitute  of  cement.     It  is  surrounded  by  tbe 
foundations  of  other  buildings  beneath  the  mount,  called  Tom- 
men  y  Mur,     In  the  adjacent  inclosed  country  is  a  large  RoniB 
enca^Spnient,  commanding  a  number  of  passes,  defended  by  the 
minor  posts  of  this  mountainous  tract ;  evidently  a  camp  of  conti- 
guous observation.    Near  this  place,  in  a  lake  called  Uyn  RutitF- 
fyn,  is  a  singular  variety  of  perch;  the  back  quite  hunched,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  bone,  next  to    the  tail,   strangeir 
distorted :    in  colour,   and   other  respects,    it   resembles  tht 
common  kind,  which  are  as  numerous  in  this  lake,  as  tb«  (i^ 
formed  fish.    "  They  are  not  peculiar  to  tliis  water,  for  Linncfi 
takes  notice  of  a  similar  variety  found  at  Fahlan,  in  bison 
country.     I  have  also  heard  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  intlie 
Thames  near  Marlow/'* 

Festiniog,  a  small  village,  has  been  justly  celebrated  bj 
various  authors ;  but  particularly  by  the  learned  lord  Lviilet-r. 
who  made  a  tour  through   Wales  in  the  year  1756.     Hi>lo^-' 
ship,  however,  whom  others  have  serviieK-  copied,  mi>rookr: 
name,  the  proper  appellation  being  the  vale  of  IMacntiirnz:  wn 
it  he  was   highly  delighted,  and  justly  appreciated  the  etfe - 
of  its  ol)jects,    and   the  charms  of  its    scenerv.      "  With  ti»f 
woman  one  loves,  with  the   friend  of  one's    heart,    andatC' 
study  of  books   (says  he  to  his  friend  Mr.  Bower,)  one  m.: 
pass  an  age  in   this  vale,  and   think  it  a  dav.      If  vou  hj^: 
mind  to  live   long,  and   renew   your    youth,   come    with  M  ' 
Bower,  and   settle  at  Ffestiniog.     Not   long   arro  there  ilic*^  '  I 
that  great  neighbourhood  an  honest  Welsh  farmer,  \vho\^i«l'' 
years  of  age.     By  his  first  wife   he  had  thirteen  childrtR.::  [ 
ky  the  second,  four  by  his  third,  and  seven  by  two  concub  :r  J 

•  Pennant's  British  Zoology,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  95^ 
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bis  youngest  §6n  was  eighty-one  years  younger  than  his  eldest; 
and  800  persons,  descended  from  his  body,  attended  his  fuae- 
rsl/' — I  c!in  add  another  instance  of  age  and  fecundity  in  this 
vale,  which  though  ^r  short  of  this  in  point  of  numberii, 
if  still  suniciently  great,  to  prove  the  heaUhfulness  of  the  place. 
Jane  Price,  who  died  in  the  year  1094,  had  at  the  lime  of  her 
death  twelve  children,  forty-seven  grand  children,  and  thirteen 
great  gr»md children.  Thi^s  has  been  classically  compared  to 
the  celebrated  vale  of  Tcmpc ;  and  those,  who  have  visited  the 
one,  will  readily  recognise  features  of  a  similar  description  ia 
the  other ;  few  vales  in  this  Inland  affording  such  delightful  pros- 
pects, or  abound  with  such  lovely  scenery.  Many  of  the  lofty 
mountains,  i^hich  flank  its  mdes,  are  covered  with  venerable 
oaks,  and  their  bases  fringed  with  contrasted  brufihwood*  The 
imall  rivulci  Dwy'rid,  or  the  two  ford?,  winds  in  a  serpentine 
manner,  while  its  silvery  waters  meander  placidly  and  silently 
along  the  bottoiOj  amidst  meadows  and  fields,  presenting  the 
luxuriance  of  rich  verdure  and  high  cultivation.  The  small 
village  and  church  of  Maentwrog,  whence  the  vale  receives  its 
name^  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  it.  Near  one  end  is  a  Urge 
upnght  stone,  called  Maen  Twtogt  from  being  supposed  the 
monament  of  a  saint  of  that  name,  »on  of  Cadfan,  a  coiemporary 
of  St.  Beuno.  The  DwyVyd  is  formed  by  the  Cynfaal  smd 
another  similar  alpine  torrent.  In  the  former  rise<  a  singular 
columnar  rock,  which  stands  in  tlie  bed  of  the  river,  called 
Pulpit  Hugh  Ltwyd  C^f^acl^*  or  Hugh  Loyd*s  Pulpit,  the  place 
from  whence,  the  peasantry  say,  a  magiciLm  of  that  name  used 
to  deliver  his  nightly  incantations.  Hugh  was  an  anirologer 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  the  first,  and  ihi*  place  was  as 
fit  for  the  purpose  as  the  pit  of  Acheron. 

Tan  y  Bwlch  Hall,  the  seat  of  il/r.  Oakicif^  »*  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  vale 
The  house  is  a  handsome  mansion^  embosomed  in  extensive 
woods  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  which  decorate  this  part  of  the 

3  O  S  country  ; 
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loy,  Itnitlfiifr  along  the  roads,  and  as  they  wa!k,  Juring  th« 
summer  mouths ;  and  lu  winter  the  females  ajasemble  at  each 
other's  houses,  for  the  sake  of  society*  When  pursuing  their  em- 
|)loymetit  they  sit  round  a  fire  of  peat^  and  listen  to  some  anile 
tale,  or  legendary  story,  while  the  charms  of  song,  accompanied 
with  the  fascinating  music  of  the  harp,  tends  to  banish  care  by 
the  promotion  of  hilarity. 

During  the  season,  this  place  is  ilie  general  rendezvous  of 
gentlemen,  who  resort  here,  for  the  purpose  of  grous  shouting 
amidst  the  surrounding  heath-clad  bills.  Lord  Lyttlecon  gav« 
it  a  certain  kind  of  celebrity,  for  the  beauly  of  its  women,  ob- 
ierving  '  that  he  saw  here  some  of  the  preuiebt  girls  he  ever 
beheld/ 

Adjacent  to  the  south-east  etui  of  the  town  is  a  large  artitici;il 
mount,  called  Tomrneny  Bala.  This  U  ?iU}»posed  to  have  been 
of  Roman  origin  ;  and  to  have  had  a  small  fortress  on  its  sum- 
mit, to  secure  the  pass  towards  the  sea,  and  keep  the  moun- 
taineers in  subjection.  In  future  periods  the  WeUh  look  ad* 
Yantage  of  this,  and  similar  strong  holds,  to  defend  their  country 
ftgainst  the  English  invaders;  making  it  one  of  their  chain  of 
.fortified  post5,  which  extended  through  the  country  to  the 
<5oast  on  the  confines  of  Flintshire.  From  the  summit  a  Bnc 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  alpine  scenery.  On  ths 
right  appears  the  two  Arentugs,  fawr  and  tach ;  beyond  ihtm  soar 
the  lofty  Arans  with  iheir  two  heads,  Aran  Mowddwy,  and 
Peullyn,  and  in  the  distance  rises  Caderldris  with  pre-eminent 
grandeur. 

Uyn  Tcgid,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Pimble  Mere, 
or  Bala  lake,  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  thit 
town,  extending  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  three  quarters 
of  one  in  breadth.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  forty  feet.  The 
accompaaying  scenery  coitsists  of  easy  slopes  partly  cultivated, 
and  [Hirtly  clothed  with  wood,  and  not  disj^imilar  to  the  lo^ 
hilly  views  around  tiie  lake  of  Winander  Mere,  in  the  county 
of  Cunberlanial.      During  stormy   weather,  from  the  wide  ex- 
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panse  tlie  billows  run  very  high,  encroaching;  greatly 
north-east  end.     The  water  rUes  somelimes  nine  feel  i 
usual  level ;  and  when  winds  and  rains  combine  llieir  forcob  '^ 
overflows  the  banks  into  the  hit  vale  of  £d«*irniQn* 

"  Where  eutern  atomii  distorb  tlie  peaceful  ftkiest 

In  Merioneth  f»moui  Penlin  lies. 

Here  «  vait  lake  which  deepwt  rale*  lurroaov!, 

Mb  watry  Globe  rowU  on  ifcc  yielding  ground^ 

Encreu'd  wiih  constant  fpringt  thitt  genttj  rttii 

From  the  tuft  hlUs  with  plcasiug  murnicTS  doim, 

Tbii  wofidroui  property  tbe  waleri  boii&t« 

The  greater  rains  arc  in  its  cbarinett  Jo»t» 

Kc/r  raiu;  the  6ood  ;  but  when  the  Joud  tempests  rOKTg  x 

The  riling  wavei  witli  sudden  rage  boyi  ore^  v 

And  conquVIng  biiJows  «com  th'  unequal  ^ore***      j 

The  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  is,  thai  the  Bee  i 
through  the  lake>  without  mixing  its  waters,  as  the  Rhoof  ii 
f;ibled  to  serve  the  lake  of  Geneva,  The  proof  adduced  u,  tbn 
salmon  found  in  the  rivtr,  are  never  found  in  the  lake^  iwrlbe 
gwyniads,  except  rarely,  in  the  river.  But  this  is  no  codclam 
argutncnt^  because  fish,  as  well  as  birds,  by  instinct  seek  oat 
and  frequent,  tliose  places  most  agreeable  to  tbem  as  bauot%^j 
most  coQvenTeiit  for  their  feeding  and  shelirr* 

"  A  puole  their  ii  thro*  wbich  the  Dee  dotb  paaic. 

Where  i»  a  fish  iLai  iome  a  wbiting  call ; 

Where  ncer  yet  no  »atmon  taken  wtu. 

Yet  hath  good  store  of  other  li»hei  alL 

Above  that  poole^  and  »o  beneath  that  Hood 

Are  aalnion  caught*  and  many  a  fish  full  good, 

P«t  \n  ibc  same  their  will  no  saliuon  bee. 

And  near  thul  pooieyou  ihall  no  wUiling  »ee.*'* 


The  lake  abounds  wilh  IksIi,  such  as  pike,  perch,  troiil,  r«ick« 
&:c.  with  fihoaU  of  a  sort  dcnomiruitcJ  '^  gw^nimd,    from  tike 

wbiteMiij 
*  Chnrcbyard*!  Wortbinei  of  Wal«a. 
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whiteness  of  its  scales.      It  is  a  gregarious  fish*   the  Salmo 

tlavarciui  of  Linnaeus*  and  found  in  iiiOHt  alpine  lakeSi  particu- 
iarty  those  of  Switzerland.  The  greatest  weight  seldom  ex- 
ceeds three  or  four  pounda.  The  flavour  is  by  »ome  per^ns 
considered  rulher  in^ipidj  hut  this  mny  be  for  want  of  taste. 
For  the  noble  author,  previously  quoted,  asserts '  it  is  so  delicate, 
that  his  friendsj  to  whom  he  addresses  his  description  of  the 
country,  would  prefer  the  flavour  of  it  to  even  the  lips  «f  the 
fair  maids  of  Eala<'  These  tish  usually  keep  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  where  they  feed  on  small  shells  and  aquatic  plants,  so 
that  to  take  them  recourse  is  had,  not  to  baited  lines,  but  deep 
nets.  The  tishery  in  former  times  had  constituted  part  of  the 
fMMsessions  belonging  to  Ba  sin  give  rk  abbey ;  having  been  be- 
stowed on  God  and  St.  I^lary,  through  the  medium  of  monks  be* 
■  longing  to  that  house.  The  properly  of  the  whole  is  now 
claimed  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  BarL  who  has  a  neat  hunting 
box  in  the  vicinity*  Permission  to  angle  is  granted  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  netting,  and 
keeping  a  boat,  for  pleasure,  is  reserved  for  the  manorial  lord 
and  hid  friends*  ,    • 

On  June  the  20th  1781  a  tract  of  country  tn  this  vicinity  wa« 

■  totally  inundated,  as  it  is  said,  by  one  of  those  pheenomena,  de* 
Dominated  water*spouts,  or  bur^^ting  of  a  cloud,  so  fre<^ently 
seen  at  sea,  and  so  seldom  occurring  by  land.  The  following 
description,  however,  given  in  a  provincial  newspaper  of  the 
day,  aflbrds  a  more  rational  account, 

*'  Last  Wednesday  a  prodigious  quantity  of  rain  fell  in  the 
parish  of  Llan-wchlyn,  near  Bala,  accompanied  by  lightning 
which  caused  the  river  Twrch  (whose  source  is  in  the  noted 
hill  Bwlch  y  Groes^  and  falls  into  Llyntegid,  lo  overflow  its 
banks  in  such  a  dreadful  torrent,  as  to  sweep  away  every  im- 
pediment: the  melancholy  marks  of  it^  destruction  may  be 
traced  from  Bwlch  y  Groes  to  the  lake*  Seventeen  houses, 
-    with  the  furniture,  ten  cows,  and  a  vast  number  of  sheep,  were 

I  carried  away»  nv4X\y  fine  meadows  and  corn-fields  were  covered 
with 
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•itiicwvel  MddioMirtaM Id venderi 
^r^WTtlne;  cg^mmiom  in  pMrfetciilH 
mtMh  to  «i  to  randerbMt  worthy  to  lH»alMiWCvcdli» 
Urn ;  Ihatejtoiiat  wens  tnnbM,  by  ^bts^Mmpiiitj  flf Ibiai4 
jsforal  hnndred  yaidt,  add  jtre  of  the  fnllniMi^  [■fJigpii 
jummomM,  vis.  one  19feetlaBg»  9  lirMMl,  MidfidMf ;  aiii 
JAi ibet  by  9iraiid  6.dcttp,  which  was  iplit  by.the  iimiiiii^ 
^  its  jnotion*  in  ftrildiig  .ii|wi  WMdyer?  eight  siher  iM 
fefttf4be4ho«ftiise,.irerecurrt«i.h«tf  ajnile,  attdiiteWii 
•wMvtJKwayintlHttpaFiih.  In  one  ^ilie  ] 
«iak  in  ib^d  was  drowned,  Ihe  only  fMnoM 
fC0Videniially.  tfae  inbabitantt  of  Buuly.  wene  taae^  alnm 
4ho  .OMMquoBoe  of  a  few  jnianlBt ,  delay  np ooM  htie  fM 
AURlAo-ihe  whole  filh^e,  ihe  hcwBee  mnd  fine  hridge  u4 
frtnce  hoieg  mnmd,  endoo  remeiei  left.  IWo  yoangsH 
jnying  togmber  in  bed,  one  ef.  then  enui -killed  by  tbeli| 
«ungi#bulthe cop  jof  .tbeelhar  only  n  IhCle  tmrrhnd  **  Tfata 
dif  .Bt  Betbtn,  Ihe  .river  .voie  io  an.nmaaiiig  heigM*  id 
ffonpted  eminbber.of  people  to  go  wpom  the  bridge  to  jbw 
it;  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  surrounded  by  the  JoedL  ^ 
obligaled'toieniain  in  that  distressing  dtnatumaUnigfa^  J 
Sills*  a  glacier,  one  of  the  number,  leamng  over  thehsttleia 
it  unfertunally  gave  way,  whereby  be  was  drowned.  I 
faster  to  conceive  than  express  ihe  feeling  of  his  compani 
ihus  deplorably  circumstanced,  in  full  expectation  of  the  bb 
being  carried  away  every  moment,  and  they  to  share  his 
•timely  fete;  next  morning  the  flood  was  sonaewhat  abated,  •■ 
:the  people  providentially  saved.  At  Penmachno,  thift 
horses,  standing  in  a  stable,  belonging  to  two  drovers,  sevci 
ithem  were  killed  by  lightning;  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,! 
•the  seven  killed  belonged  to  one  of  them;  the  remaining 
lOwned  by  the  other  person,  received  no  injury.  ,  Upon 
.whole,  there  never  was  known  so  general  a  deluge  in  tt 
I  by  the  oldest  inhabitants/' 
iFmu  Lfg^  IJfgfioi.   A  bridge  jof  4iiie  Mcfcw  aboat.  fifty  J 


Ae  liptoi  16  Been  bestriding  a  ikep  and  dismal  chasm,  throvgli 
which  the  hoanie  sounding  torrent,  the  Glyn,  rushing  down 
•Uto  a  deepened  bed,  roars  orer  the  disjointed  rocks  be- 
neath, and,  lashing  the  rocky  sides,  that  check  its  impetuosi* 
ty,  foils  its  angry  waters  to  the  Dee.  The  stupendous  iissui^, 
full  two  hundred  feet  deep,  is  overhung  by  large  forest  trees^ 
whoee  spreading  branches,  intermingling  from  the  opposite 
.sides,  throw  a  darkened  shade  over  the  awful  scene;  cmd  the 
-«ye  dreads  to  follow  the  maddened  torrent  through  the  profuii* 
dity  of  its  horrible  bed. 

A  bold  cataract,  above  the  bridge,  gives  you  sufficient  notion 
that  you  are  near  it ;  and  the  hoarse  rumblings  of  the  watei^ 
-heard  in  distant  murmurs  down  the  dark  and  wooded  glen,  giT^ 
an  additional  effect  to  this  truly  sublime  scene. 

The  road  from  Bala  to  Ruthin  here  joins^hat  from  Llanrwstyftc 
^hich purpose  the  bridge  was  built;  it  winds  round  the  side  at 
^  hill  on  a  rocky  shelf,  with  the  wall  towards  the  ravine^ 
while  the  rude  perpendicular  mountain  lifts  its  tremendous 
head,  with  overhanging  crags,  that  serve  to  heighten  the  o^ 
louring  of  the  terrific  picture ;  and  1  may  venture  to  affirm^ 
that  the  coup  d'oeil  of  Pont  ar  dyfiws  is  not  inferior  to  Pool 
Aber  Glas-lyn. 

CORWEN. 

The  town  is  small  containing  251  houses  and  1169  inbahU 
•tants,  situated  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  southern  bank  of  tbf 
Dee.  The  church  is  a  neat  cruciform  structure,  in  a  highly 
romantic  situation  immediately  under  a  vast  rocky  cliff,  the  ab- 
vupt  finishing  of  theFerwyn;  it  is  dedicated  to  Saint  JuliaiVi 
f^rchbishop  of  St.  David's,  who  was  esteemed  the  godliest  man 
and  greatest  clerk  of  all  Wales ;  he  died  1009. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  stands  a  cross,  which  the 
Tulgar  call  the  sword  of  Glyndwr  ;  the  shaft  is  let  into  a  flat 
A&one  with  fiwr  ftupporters;  in  iu  present  mutib^d  state  it 

4  .mea«uf«3^ 
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lS4d  and  1364.     It  is  a  eatnniQn  ides  that  ^Xtiwortlli] 
teri  ha?e  their  births   osheri^d  in   by  ejclraortlitsarv  < 
tincoauaon  appe;aranc-es ;  Hts  liither's  horses  were    said  I 
been  standing  in  the  stable  up  to  thotr  bellies  in  blciod  the  m^l 
previous  to  his  nativit}'.  HoJii)g«iht;d  relates  ibis  im  hi 
this  arch* rebePs  future  cruelties;  while   the  W^lsJi  ^ 
it  as  aiA  omeA  of  the  juAt  reialiations  he  woald  inikke  opoD  I 
cruet  oppreMors;  Oweo  encoura^d  this  ill e«»  as  a 
securing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pe<if>lt>  trv   bi#  favour;, 
is  not  unlikely,  in  endeaf  ouring  to  p«r«iiacle  oibenw  ht  lui 
persoaded  himself  into  a   belief  of  its    reality^     Shmlt« 
finely  deltoeates  this  mixture  of  supsrUition  and  vanityt 
lie  pQt&  the  description  of  his  birth  iiita  the  hero's  i 


'  Ac  my  birll*. 


The  front  of  he»vea  wm  fnUaf  fiery  shapes 

The  guat  rau  from  tlie  iuuuntain»,  and  ihc  hetds 
Were  *tronglj  clamourous,  in  the  frighted  6clda,^ 
Th««  sigfu  have  mnfkcd  me  Pitraordinary  ; 
And  all  Ib«coars<fj  ofinj  tlfe  du  sltoir, 
I  am  not  fouiid  in  the  roUof  cotnmiwi  meB,** 

JSndued  with  great  rnikitary  genius^  a  spirit  impatient  of 
Iroul,   or   provocation,  with   the  late  disgrace  t>f  his 
strong  upon  his  mind,  he  was  prepared  for  tliose  arduous 
of  diOiculty  and  danger,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  tai 
unavoidably  laid  before  him.     In  the  reign  oi  Rlohani  he  I 
been  a  fayourite  of  the  British  court;  and  eFJdenily^  tfkMa 
principles,  was  attached   to  the   person  and  interests  of 
monarch  ;  for  he  followed  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  royal  md 
ter  I  and,  after  the  kiiig'a  death,  retired  to  his  patrimony,  f» 
of  indignation  at  his  sovereign's  wrongs^  and  witb  a 
desire  to  revenge  them. 

His  resentment  against  the  usurper,  Henry,  duke  of 
ter,,  was  exasperated  by  prirate  grievimcesas  well  ashy 
sr^artaff)  as  might  aatofally  be  expactedt  lie   iaci 
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rather  suppose  it  to  be  one  of  the  temporary  entrenched  camps^ 
wber^  ttiey  baited  ior  a  night  or  two  till  they  were  able  to  regain 
lulTietent  strength^  to  recommence  their  depredatory  warfare. 

Owen  Gwynedd  is  isupposed  by  Lyttelton,  to  have  occupied 
this  post,  while  Henry  the  second^  was  encamped  on  the  op- 
posile  stde  of  the  vale;  the  King  had  as:^mb!ed  all  his  chc^ice 
forces  on  the  Berwyn,  and  strongly  intrenched  them,  by  ftrlling 
the  woiKis  and  taking  every  possible  preciiutioii  against  ambush 
aiid  surprise.  Both  arinics,  for  a  considerable  time^  lay  in 
sight  of  each  other  ;  but  the  Welsh,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  with  their  light  troops,  cut  otT  the  King'j»  supplie* 
of  forage  and  amraanition,  and  so  harassed  them  by  skir  mi  gibing,, 
that  the  monarch  was  glad  to  withdraw  to  England  in  chagrin 
and  disgrace,  without  having  struck  a  single  blow-'  The  place 
of  encampment  may  still  be  traced  by  a  rampart  of  eaith>  be- 
tween the  church  of  Corwen  and  the  village  of  Canwyd. 

This  was  afterwards  the  retreat  of  the  celebrated  Owen 
Glyndwr,  whose  memory  is  highly  revered  in  this  neighbour- 
hood,  long  the  scene  of  his  exploits  and  his  hospitality.  The 
family  name  of  this  extraordinary  character  was  Vychen  ;  he 
was  Sly  led  Glynd»^r,  orGlyndwrdwy,  from  his  possessions  ly- 
ing principally  in  the  vale  of  the  Dec,  (Dwrdwy)  commonly 
called  the  vale  of  Llangollen:  some  remains  of  his  private 
palace  are  still  visible  at  a  place  called  Sychnant,  about  three 
miles  from  Corwen,  He  was  tburth  in  descent  from  Gryffydd 
Vychan,  the  surviving  son  of  GrytFydd  ap  Madoc,  lord  of 
Bromheld  and  Yale,  whose  residence  was  at  Castell  Dinag 
Bran :  by  his  mother's  side  he  was  allied  to  tht;  North  Wallian 
princes*  from  which  descent  he  afterwards  derived  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Wales.f  Writers  vary  about  the  precise  time 
of  bis  birth  ;  it  must  have  been  some  time  between  the  years 

1349 

♦  Vide  Powcl,  p.  190. 
t  Lebnd  rbu*  reckons  hb  genealagy  ;  '•  Ueutiti  up  Jerworth  Proyndan, 
PriDceof  td  Wales*  had  GrifiUi :  Grifith  hud  Lleuliii^  Ueulin  bad  Cateriae/ 
C^teriiM  Imd  Eleanor  i  Eiemot  lad  Ueitue,  Mother  to  0.  Ghndoare.*' 


Ill 
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liasni,  as  a  miracalous  personage  from  heaven,  whosbolldl^ 
Yenge  the  blood  of  their  country,  and  restore  to  it,  once  isa. 
its    lost  independence.      Surrounded    by    a    people  ardnt^ 
breathing  for  liberty,  and  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  vr 
his  first  act  was  that  of  just  retaliation,      lie  seized  upooz 
lands  and  person  of  his  chief  enemy.    Lord  Grey  ;*  andoo^s 
twentieth    of    September,    1400,    was     publicly    prockiK 
prince  of  North  Wales.    The  insurrection  now  became  £t» 
i  ral,  and  the  Welsh,  except  within   the  influence  of  ibf  m*  . 

garrisons,  entirely  threw  off  the  English  yoke.     Soformidii! 
indeed   was  the   rebellion   considered    by    the   English,  ^ 
the  King  thought  it  necessary  to  march  against  Owen,  inp 
•on;  but,  after  endeavouring  to  dislodge  him  from  hij^kimei 
among  the  mountains,  and  losing  the  flower  of  his  armv  in  vat 
attempt,  he  returned  to  London  again  in    chagrin  and  disgmt 
Taking  advantage  of  this  interval,  Ow  en  over-ran  South  Wait'; 
taking  many   of  the  castles,   garrisoning  some,  dismamiic? 
others,  and  destroying  by  fire  and  sword  every  thing  that  op- 
posed the  execution  of  his  designs. 

The  King  having  recruited  his  army,  and  filled  hU  treasury  by 
contributions,  once  more  took  the  field  against  this  arch  rebel; 
but  with  no  better  success.  Want  of  victory  was,  in  this  ci», 
defeat;  for  everyday,  Owen  acquired  new  friends  and  addi- 
tional strength.  The  year  140^  was  the  meridian  of  his  glorv 
He  completely  subdued  his  great  enemy  Grey,  who  had  asi-r 
appeared  in  arms,  and  forced  hini  into  a  matrimonial  allianc( 
with  one  of  his  daughters.      Having  thus  secured  him,  he  pn^ 

Cftdt 
now  their  rightful  Prince ;  cxponndcd  the  hitliono  uiyMcrioiK  prophcci« 
vnd  asserted,  Ihdt  iu  ihis  cxlraordiiiarv  man  was  to  be  esj>rcted  ibc  coc;,~> 
tion  of  every  prediction  of  the  oracular  Merlin. 

•  Reginald  was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  probably  severely  lund!c. 
by  Owen  ;  ll.c  king  wished  to  obtain  ihe  liberty  of  his  favourite  ;  Owen  M 
luanded  ten  thousand  nmrks  for  his  ransom,  and  the  Kiiig*s  son,  with  otbe 
nobles  or  hostages  for  the  pujincnt ;  the  Ling,  at  length,  complied  with  tk 
txlnf  a;;aut  terms  of  redemption,  and  Reginald  was  set  at  liberty.    ■ 
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cee^ed  to  an  act^  which,  however  political  it  totghtbe  consider- 
ed from  ihe  urgency  of  tlie  times^  yet  can  nerer  its  atrocity 
be  wiped  from  the  escutcheon  of  Glyndwr.  Under  pretence 
ihat  many  of  the  clergy  had  favoured  the  cause  of  Henry,  un- 
heard, and  with  a  total  disregard  to  innocence,  or  guilt,  he  ad- 
judged them  to  the  sword,  and  sacrilegiously  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  cathedrals  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  Owen  v^-as 
now  become  the  hopt  of  his  friends  and  the  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  prince  of  English  bards,  while  be  pourtraysthe 
vanity  of  Owen,  makes  him  vauntingly  boast  of  bis  conncctioB 
with  the  spiritual  world ; 

>  '^  Where  h  he  living,  clep*d  in  with  the  tea 

Thftt  chides  tbe  bankft  of  Eaglund,  WaJetj  or  Scodaad^ 
Who  calls  m«  pupil  ?  or  has  read  to  me  f 

^^^K.  ■       And  bring  him  uar*  that  it  but  woman**  90iv 

^^^^K  Cat)  tmce  me  in  the  tedious  wa^s  of  art ; 

^^^H         Or  hold  my  peace  in  deep  etperitnenti  f 

^^^V'         I  can  call  spiriu  From  Ihe  vasty  deep.*^ 

W^  Owen's  affairs  began  to  wear  so  prosperous  an  aspect,  that  he 
^  assembled  a  parliament  of  the  principal  gentlemen  who  e»» 
poused  his  cause  at  Machynlkth.*  His  title  to  the  principality 
i¥as  here  formally  acknowledged^  and  the  crown  placed  on  hi^ 
head.  Me  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Nor* 
thumberland,  and  lord  Mortimer.  Victory  bad  roused  the 
dormant  spirit  of  the  most  indiOerent  parts  of  tbe  country ;  antl 

Ily  bis  past  expeviencet  and  the  influx  of  addilioual  troops^  he 
i»  3  P  became 

'1 


•  Here  he  naitowly  etcaped  asaastination,  from  a  soare  laid  for  him  by 
FVii  bioiticr-iii-law,  David  Gain,  a  profeised  friend,  in  ihc  pay  of  Henry, 
f  But  die  plot  being  opportunely  discovered »  Gljndwr  escaped.  He  spared 
M  Gam'i  Life  from  niectiOQ  fothii  wiie.  but  kept  him  An  dose  coufinrmciit  Ibr 
■Kfeais. 

H*  Pcwe!  soja(p.  31^,)  that  he  was  releaied  upon  hia  aolcmnly  promttingto 
H/4)e  true  and  lo^ui  to  Gtyxidwr  in  future  j  diut  David  ba»ely  fled  from  hiscti* 
Kfaeciuent»,  and  Owen  rccaliaied  by  bqiiiiiig  bli  ruaiutoii»  but  Gars  ascaped. 
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IrttaMite  still  more  formtdublc  fram  ui  invaikhgi  of  the 
the  ScorcK,  i^vhicli  created  a  fiowcrf u I  df version  fu  hit 
He  was  not  billy  ablo  to  overmaff^ftt  pmrt  of  the  priftct|nfi 
bvlto  niuke  predator r  excursioaa^  and  lay  csnntributtoMlD 
baak^  if  Uie  fscvcrn.     Vkliciri;  irodb  clase  upoti   this  li«feb 
viotmy  :  mad  lhi«  Eagllsh^  beiten  anil  diacamfmcd  m  m 
^tilBLltor^  to  cover  tiie  dus^ace  of  loin  I  dRfeait,  aitribuM 
GMMai  la  lUe   iijciuttaticius  of  Mritcb^s   and  wrtclied  ^irito, 
MiMd  utiiiec  I  he  banneti  ol  tbe  Brtliah  chioAam*    0#eni 
eioiialy  pm:<»ira^d  ai]   idea  so  GRlctdaled    lo  ittEpii^  lijt  i 
army  with  courage,  and    throw  dismajr  and  ti^rror  aimriig 
troops  of  hb  enemy,  the  Earl  of  March  ;  and  this  iricmiWi 
like  die  old  one  of  Rome,  plaoilig  their  ^aiogrmfillfml 
in^tiu  before  them »«!iirided  the  ^ertipiiT  affirrti^   lli«fti* 
crtect  of  ihls  coalition,  however,  vvuisnot  fncndly  to  tha 
of  Glyndwr.     Two  armies  arrived  uti^er  the  CKHnmand  of  Hi 
timrr;  and  a  third,  oiuler  Percy,  tri^d  t<    ^  ctlon  w 

Glyndwr,  ,ind  iHramped  ia  the  vi<;iilHy  «'-  „:.y*     Hrni 

with  trut?  military  skill,  se(Bible»  how  importatii  it  ivaa 
Ills  ryus^»  to  prevent,  t£  po»^bl««  Um  JatKrtioii;  bftitn» 
by  forced  marches  to  enfa^  Percy ^  a4  the  ri5<|uc  of  bfii^ 
iinrroniided  hy  n  dcuciiaKtiuftrotki  the  allies,  wliooi  he  oTcrUM 
«nd  iY<*te^4tri  ntmr  Shrowii^Hfy.  Thts  caac  a  gloom 
OweiiN  atmo»pheiM:  for  nomc  iini«;  but  npiaminji  fceitr,  and 
pling  on  dlfliculty,  he  cuitred  mt/i  an  alliance  wuh  Chaf)<| 
Vingnf  l^ance;  by  whose  aisUtance.  with  tru<»p$  suiij  maiM^ 
he  renewed  the  war  with  redoablird  yigMMf.  and  u; 
ces&ful  this  campaign  (1404%  tliat  the  Eugli*h  wtr 
from  every  post^  the  pruicip?ility  was  alienated  from  th«  crWi| 
of  England,  and  Welsh  independcfnce  appeartd  firmly  rttf 
tablished.  The  next  year  th«j  sky  was  again  d:irkened  witk 
heavy  clouds,  and  hvaveti seemed  lofrowfi  vo  his  atlkir^^  Tltf 
English  troops,  led  by  the  wise  and  intrepid  lletiry,  PriiKi 
of  Wate*!,  proved  invincible;  and  the  Wdsh,  a«  iIiot: 
dculy  bereft  of  their  usual  spirit,  yielded  m  scvera. 
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battles  to  iuperior  di^ipline,  and  became  an  easy  conquest  to 
the  enemy.  The  spiHt  of  Owen  himself,  who  had  hithertb 
borne  up  against  adversity,  and  spoken  of  difficulties  like  dew* 
drops  from  a  lion's  mane,  seemed  broken ;  his  principal  friends 
dispersed ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  wander  from  place  to  place, 
accompanied  by  a  few  trusty  partisans,  amidst  the  retired  and 
secure  parts  of  the  woods  and  mountains ;  shortly  after  this 
Owen's  fortune  agiiin  revived. 

He  received  fresh  succours  from  France;  and  we  find  him  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1405,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  well 
appointed  army,  encamped  on  Wobury  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Witley,  near  Worcester,  the  suburbs  of  which  city  he  burnt. 
The  King  was  constrained  to  go  a  fourth  time,  in  person,  against 
this  formidable  enemy.  Here  the  French,  unequal  in  valour  to 
the  English,  shamefully  gave  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  allied  array  experienced  a  most  terrible  defeat.  Owen, 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Welsh,  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
mountains  of  Wales  ;  and  feeling  the  indignation  which  the 
brave  always  experience  at  the  sight  of  cowardice,  sent  the 
French  troops  home,  and  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  internal 
defence ;  ftotn  this  period  his  afiairs  began  rapidly  to  decline ; 
his  forces  Were  not  only  weakened  by  the  late  disasters,  but 
also  by  ihe  deifection  of  the  whole  district  of  Ystrad  Tywy. 
Though  he  possessed  a  sufficient  strength  to  retain  his  fortiBed 
position,  he  was  too  weak  to  meditate  any^  thing  beyond  de- 
fensive measures.  His  career  v^as  stopped,  and  his  arm^ 
almost  dwindled  to  nothing,  yet  the  spirit  of  Owen  was  not 
utterly  depressed ;  fbr  in  opposition  to  a  grant  of  lands  made 
by  Henty,  consisting  of  estates  belonging  to  the  adherents  of 
Owen,  he  was  not  behind  the  King  in  an  ostentatious  display  of 
regal  power.  He  granted  a  pardon  to  one  John  ap  Howel,  ap 
Jevan  Goch,  "  Anno  principatus  nostri  4th,  datum  apud  Kcvn 
Lianvair  X.  die  Jan.  per  ipsum  principem.'' 

On  the  seal  was  the  protrait  of  Owen  seated  in  a  chair  of 
•Ute,  bearing  a  scepUe  in  his  right  hand  and  a  globe  in  his  left 
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Having  lost  Lis  i    '  *  ibrtrcfiscd^  Owen,  ihougli^ 

quired  some  a(l>:  Uowera^  was  lutabic  to  do  HulrsHt 

tlian  make  predatory  inroads  upon  ibe  Welsh  marchtm.  Na»* 
bcrs  of  his  frreiirls  weaned  nith  the  length  of  the  %rar  and  tk 
hopcles.^  prospect  of  final  aucccM,  at  ieii^^th  deitertctl  hw  i 
nrd ;  anil  be  was  cooftraiucd  ti>  canfiiie  hiiiusetf  to  the  i 
ficutt  passet  and  defensible  positions,  ntnidiit  the  tnouiiutrui  S# 
thougb  the  power  of  our  hero  ina»  rtsdueed^  Utn  f^p 
from  being  liubducd.  He  yet  poanessed  the  &!{>«  •: 
vrlucb  \iu  rcmainiid  invincible,  becau^  they  were  inacce^bkl 
though  so  closely  blockaded^  its  to  cease  to  be  foriiudabk  1ii|| 
neighbourhood^ 

Herc^  with  a  determined  bravery^  he  maintsirncd  his  | 
in  spite  of  the  whole  force  of  England^  till  loni' 
of  Henry;  when  Jlenry  the  fifth,  wbhing   Um   L^.^    ^. 
and  his  troops  di&engH^ed^  to  chostiie  the  Frtmch  ;  and 
Owen  and  hi^  udlierents  «tin  in  a  rcMp€4:tablc  state  of  dc 
who,  m  the  absence  of  his  troops,  luigbt  mntioy  the 
bourhood,  condescended  to  enter  tnlo  a  treaty  witli  him.    tV> 
teiiour  of  which  was  a  free  pardon  for  him  and  hin  foil 
ajid  an  act  of  oblivion  and  general  amnesty  fur  the  ^^ ' 
dom-     Whether  the  hero  deigned  to  negociale  is  no: 
bably  bis  death,  which  happened  about  this  time  (I4l5)«.i»' 
terruptcd  Itti  com   '  ^"   *  '  *  ^     *      ' 

at  the  house  of  h  ^  \  thill 

did.  The  treaty  was,  boweter,  again  renewed  by  tbe  «tfai 
niini«ter.  Sir  iVilbert  Talbot,  with  the  son  Meredyddap  Owes, 
Febrnary  24ih^  lilQ;  and  by  his  closing  with  the  terois,  peact 
was  restored  to  both  countries,  after  an  indecisive;  struggle  st 
fifteen  year 

•  llr  UMii  ^cp[cmL»cr  tOtli,  aged  61, 
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LIST 

OF  THi£  PRINCIPAL 

BOOKS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  PRINTS,  VIEWS,  MAPS,  &c. 

Illustrative  of  the  Ilutory,  Topography^  Antiquities^  Scenery^ 

and  Biographif  of 

CAMBRIA,  commonly  called  WALES. 

OP  WALES  IN  GENERAL. 

X\  UMEROUS  manuscripts  in  public  and  private  collections  still 
remain  unpublished,  respectmg  the  Principality. 

A  good  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Maurice,  of  Kenvy  breach  in 
Denbighshire,  whom  Bishop  Nicholson  denominates  a  notable  Anti« 
quary.  These  are  now  preserved  iu  the  library  at  Wynnstay,  the 
property  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart. 

The  collections  of  that  most  eminent  antiquary,  Edward  Llwyd, 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  Sir  I'homas  Seabright,  Bart ;  and  afterwards, 
by  bequest,  or  purchase,  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Watkin 
WiHiams  Wynn,  Bart.  These,  among  many  other  valuable  manu- 
scripts, denominated  "  The  Seabright  Collection,"  were  unfortunate- 
Iv  destroved  by  fire,  in  the  confls^ration  which  happened  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre :  having  been  previously  entrusted  in  the  po<»session  of 
an  eminent  book-binder^  residing  in  the  vicinity. 

The  library  of  Mr.  Davies  of  Llanncrch  in  the  county  of  Denbigh, 
besides  numerous  valuable  manuscript<»,  contains  the  collections  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Roger  Twisden. 

Tl^  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  made  a  considerable  collection,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  late  Paul  Paoton,  Esq.  and  are  preserved  at  Plas 
Gwyn,  in  Anglesea. 

Numerous  manuscripts  obtained  by  the  indefatigable  researches  of 
Mr.  Vauglian,  of  liengurt,  are  iu  possession  of  Sir  Uot)ert  Williams 
Vuughan,  Bart,  of  Namieu  in  the  county  of  Merioneth.  And  a 
much  larger  collection  in  the  lil>riU7  at  Gloddaeth,  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mostyn,  Bart.  Some  valuable  ones  are  also  in  the  librai-y  of 
the  Welsh  school,  Gray's  Inn  lane.    London. 

'<  Itinerarium  Cambria ;  seu  laboriosse  Baldwin.  Cantuar.  archiepis- 
copi  j>er  Walliam  legationis,  accurata  de»criptio,  auctore  Sil.  Giratdo 
Cambrense,  Cum  aimotationibus  Davidis  Poveli,  sacra;  theologis 
professqris.  Lond.  1j83," 
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"  Britanmcn  ffistoricet**  lib,  6,  by  the  tame  Edirtor/r^nnlBd 
Cajndeo's  Scriptores  Historijr  Anglicx,  6cc,  Francfcwt,  1605,  kL  1 
thb  was  annexed  Ibe  first  book  of  GLraldts,  efitiUed» 

"  Camhria  descriptio,**  or  Topogmyhia,  with  tiotet  by  the  n 
Editor.  The  general  title  of  this,  or  at  least  the  best  koo^rn  It  *" 
laudabiEbus  Wallid.**  The  second  book  was  published  by  Whii 
hi  his  Anglia  Sacra,  vol*  II  ;  where  it  is  eutitled, 

"  Gfraidi  CamhrcnsU  liber  sccundtts  de  Dcscripiiome  WtdBicm^^yti 
liher  de  illatidabUlbus  Walte.    There  are  two  mamifirfipis  d^* 
work,  one  dedicated   to  Hiipb,  Bishop  of  Lincoln:  and  atiotbo 
I arged  copy >  dedicated  to  |>  of  Canterbori*    Hi 

former  is   in  the  library  i    the    oCl^ef  aoioi^ ^ 

Cottoniaii  Collection,  Dom.  A.  1.  in  the  i  '        um,  ! 

Girahius  Cambrensis  was  a  uative  of  i'  v  and  ircbdo^ 

con  of  St.  David's  and  Brecon,  who  accompanied  tSoidwiii^ 
of  Canterbury,  on  a  crusading  mission  through  Wales,  A*  D.  MH 

The  orij^nal  Latin  edition  of  the  Uin  th  PowelH  AfttH^. 

lione*,    were  published  in  one  vol.  4to-  t^  f ,  Albecnafte 

eilited  by  Sir  Richard  Co^te  Hoare,  IWt,  wSao  ai»>o  gave  a 
of  the  same  work,  elucidated  by  Topocrnphic^l,  Biograp 
other  noticet,  with  the  naines  of  '  ..neil 

course  of  the  work,  and   illusu 

n  *a\  views,  with  other  pta«.r<,  niiuitrc  lo  ihe  antic|g| 

.il  architecture  of  Walei,     To  thii  i^  added  a  "-^ 
ui  ^la.tmuf,  and  ageneralrntrr' '     '       '    *^^^  ti:  *-^-.    ^^ 
the  earliest  period  to  the  time  n  ;  to  wl 

vretixed  a  particular  account  ol  M»r  ^i^.^i.^..  .v#»^^^  i^^^iioi^  Sec* 
iaige  map  of  Wales.  Two  vok»  4to. 

David  Morgan,  treasurer  of  Llandaff  in  the  ye^*   :  :~'    I^  alil 
Pitts  to  have  written  the  Geogniphv  and  Aotiqui'  '»'4t«; 

no  account  of  his  works  i^  given  dtner  by  Wdljs,  or  k  -iimeft 

Humphrey  Lhwyd,  a  pbyticiau  of  Denbigh,  wrote  vcicne  i 
^i  nve  to  this  country*  incorrectly  pnbTt&hed    after  his 

^  l^ened  about  the  year  157S.    The  title  of  one  \%  *• 

luriffu   liritenmicm  dcscripiionu  /V 
Lhuyd  Denbyghiensc,  Cambro  Brn 
et  judicium  lector  r  i     -  '   ■  -     ' 
This  work  was  soon 
luider  the  title  of**  //..  ^-- ....«, .,  .  ,  ^.,., 


jsb  by  Thofna-5  T% 
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The  original  Latin  edition  was  republished  hy  Sir  J 
Ihor  of  Fides  Historic  Britaunica;,  at  the    ^    *  '  '  ' 
tannicae  defeusio,  London,  1573,  4to.  Il  h 
Dtscriptioii  qf  Cambria ,  now  caUtd  Ho 
Pryse,  knt.  and  afterward  augmented  aii" 
I'h"yd  gentleman,  prefixed  to**/Ae  Histi   .. 
/t^/'cif  a  part  of  the  most  (amous  bland  of  iv 

lin%sh  language  above  two  hundred  yearcipi     .   „_^^ 

glishby  H,  Lhuyd  gentleman :  corrected,  augiuented,  aini<_„ 
out  ot  records  and  best  approved  authors,  by  David  P4iiv«|f  i 
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in  Avtnilie  1584:''  The  Idsiorj  of  Canibria  b  by  Caradoc  ofLlan- 
caroan ;  and  thU  traoslation  of  the  work  was  republished  by  William 
Wynii,  A.  M.  fellow  of  Jesus  CoUege,  Oxford,  Lond.  1697, 8?o. 
A  second  edition,  accompanied  by  a  Map,  was  printed  by  Sellers  in 
1702.  A  tbird,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved,  with  pedigrei^s  of 
famiJies,  &c.  was  published  Lond.  1774,  8vo. 

"  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  ;*'  trai«lated  from 
the  Welsh  copy  attributed  W>  Tysilio  ;  collated  with  sevecil  other  co* 

Sies,  ajid  illustrated  with  copious  notes ;  to  wliich  are  added  originai 
issertations  on  the  following  subjects,  viz.  On  the  History  aad  Epis- 
tle attributed  to  Gildas.  On  the  authority  of  the  Brut.  Ou  the  pri- 
Anary  Population  of  Britain.  On  the  laws  of  Dyfnwal  Moelmyd  and 
on  the  Ancient  British  Church.  By  Peter  Roberts,  M.A.  London 
181K4t9. 

<<  Cambria  Triumpfians,  or  Britain  in  its  perfect  lustre,  shewing 
the  Origin,  and  Antiqaity  of  that  illustrious  nation,  the  succession  of 
their  Kings  and  Princes,  from  the  lirst  to  K.  Charles  of  happy  me- 
morj  ;  the  descriiHion  of  the  county ;  the  history  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  state ;  the  manner  of  the  investiture  of  the  Princes ;  Mvith  tho 
cpates  of  Arms  of  the  Nobility."     By  Percie  Enderfoie  gent.  Lond. 

1661,  fol.  Anthony  Wood  carls  this,  and  with  some  degree  of  jus* 
tice^  ascribble  from  late  auUiort. 

*«  The  HiHory  ^f  Aftmchester  in  four  Books.  By  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Whitaker,  two  vols.  4to."  An  octavo  edition  ol  a  part  of  this  wort 
mu  published  in  London  1 773. 

"  The  genuine  Hiitory  of  the  Britons  asserted  against  Mr,  Mac- 
jpierMii.  By  the  Rer.  Mr.  Whitaker,  author  of  the  ritstory  of  Man^ 
Chester.    London,  1773,  8vo," 

** British  Antiquities  revived;"  or  a  Friendly  Contest  touching  tb« 
sovereignty  of  the  three  Princes  of  Wales  in  ancient  times,  managed 
with  certain  arguments,  wha%unto  answers  are  applied  by  Robert 
Vaughan,  Esq.  To  which  is  added  the  Pedigree  of  the  right  honour* 
nble,  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  lord  president  of  Wales,  with  a  shorty* 
count  of  the  h^e  royal  tribes  of  Canibriae,  by  the  same  Author.  Oxf. 

1662,  4to. 

''  The  History  qfthe  ancieni  and  Modem  esiate  qf  the  Principality 
of  ff'ates,  Dutchy  of  Comewalland  Earldom  of  Chester,"  collected 
out  of  the  Records  of  the  Tower  of  I..ondon,  and  divers  ancient  Au- 
thor*. By  Johfi  Dodridgp,  knt.  late  one  of  his  Majestie's  Judges  in 
the  King^s-bench :  and  by  himself,  dedicated  to  King  James  of  ever 
bUssed  memory.  Lond.  1630,  4to.  Since  reprinted  in  8vo.  1701. 
The  second  edition  of  this  was  republished  with  a  difterent  title. 
Lond:  1714,  8vo. 

"  A  Trnie- though  short  Account  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  in  respect 
to  their  descent,  qualities,  settlement,  country,  kmsuaae,  learning,  and 
religion  ;  with  the  efAgies  of  Llewylyn  ap  Griffith,  the  last  prince  of 
WiMes,  of  British  blood.  By  P.  L.  a  Cambro  Briton.  Lond, 
1716."  4to. 

«*  The  History  of  the  Principality  ^ffaks,  in  three  parts,  together 
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u'ith  the  nnturat  and  arttficUl  nritiet  in  the   s#renil  eOQiiiiii«f 

priiicipylily.  By  Robert  Burton,  Loud.  1730.'*  12mo. 

For  the  account  of  Pl  r 

hntanici  pars  n (tera^  s i v  l 

hriam,  sive  WaUiam  clesrjipiso;  fMuixrrts   rch<  m 

tratium  (qua  iti  prior*;  parte  noncnumcnibantii 
1041/*  8vo. 

**  A  ftiH  /mrf  true  Rcmonatrance  ftf  his  Mmestp*M  Mine^  BMtk 
Pri.n  '  fTafts,  LprtiU  1042,'*  4lo.  By  Oltonuis  BrnM,  fvm 

of  li  minerals  here. 

,  Laws,  Ri 

1670/'  fol 


All  uglier  csiilioo  in 


**  Ftjdtt{4i;  E( 

niincrdl  works  i . 

By  Sir  John  Peltus,  kiil 

bears  date  1076. 

•'  Practica  irnUi:^^  or  Pro 
Conlaiiiinc  liie  method  arul  ^* 
ginal  to  thf  H\ecutiou  ;  wheieioUii  \%  ^diied  tUe  * 
at  lan:^e  ;  aiid  an  Abridgement  of  all  the  St4tiies, 
glain'i  Willi  Tabic*  of  the  Fee*,  and  the  matters  tticrv-^it  \.i 
HiceV;iiighan,  es^j*  late  ot  Gray *«  ho,    LotiH.  1672.**  \^m\ 

"A  concise  Hislorj'of  the  Lord*  March<»rs,  th^ir 
ami  Cortt|uests  in   Wales;   printed  In^  *Qwcits  Bt 
L<*nd.  1777.  8vo.'' 

In  the  74ih  year  of  lus  Ai<c»  JohnT^vlor,  th*^  c»*lr»1irr.tn4  Witi^f^ 


made  the  luur  of  Wales,  and  pul' 

Jmmcf/^  made  round,  or  or  all  h: 

^alts,  frtmi  London t  through  ami 

JSuchngtutnit  Ihrk^t  Oinrmi,  H'^uti 

high,  Jnglestrf,  Carnarvoiit  Meriontth^  Cardiga^i,  i\ 

murden^  Glnn\oT}§nn,  Monmouth ^  Gioccstcr^  kc*       'i 

cuit  bt'gun  on  the  thirteenth  of  July  last,  1 652,  and 

both  ends  brought  toireiher)  on  Tuesday  the  se**enth  of  JJ- 

foHowrng,  beini^  nejir  600  ndles :  thereunio  is  anntfxe^* 

the  famous  History  of  Walef.       Performed    by  ihc 

Crawling,  Riinniri|/,  unci  Writing  of  John   Taylor^   <ivefi_^  , 

Sign  of  the  Poei's  Head  in  Phcenix  Alley,  near  the  niiddlc  of 

Aker,  or  Covent  Garden/*  8vo, 

"  Two  Successive  Tours  throughout  the  ti^hate  qf  iKoles^  with 
veral  of  rhe  adjacent  English  counties,  so  a?  to  form  a  comprdticMn 
l^icw  of  the  picturescme  beauty,  the   peculur  manner?,  anil  the  * 
remains  of  Antiquity  in  that  interr^ting  p.^rt  of  the  British  tslaiid. 
Henrv  Skrine,   Esq.  of   Warley  in    Sonier^etsliire,    &c,      Lou 
3798/'  fivu, 

"  Cambrian  Dirtctorrf^^*  or  Cursory  Sketches  of  the  Wetth  T<i 

fories,  with  a  Chart,  comprehending  at  one  i?iew,  the  A  * 
-^best  Inns — Di«l3r»ces — ^and  objects  most  worthy  of  .; 
cd  at  Salisbury.  8vo. 

*'  T!ic  Cambrian  Re^htcf^  iot  1795,  and  1796.  Load,  two  rok.  8< 


csrr  o9  Booxi,  ^m^  ^bSI 

.  V  ne  CmnBrioM  IHnerarif,**  8?o.  laoi. 

"  Cambrian  Biography^'*  12mo.  1803. " 

«*  A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  Dominion  of  Wales,  exhi- 
biting the  names  of  the  several  Cities,  Towns,  Parishes,  Towushipi, 
Hamlets,  \>  ith  the  county  and  division  of  the  county  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  The  yaluation  and  P^tron<t  of  Eccl^iastical  be- 
nences,  «nd  the  tutelary  saint  of  each  Church.  With  a  variety  of  inte- 
resting information,  compiled  from  actual  inquiry ;  being  a  continuation 
of  the  Topography  of  tne  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland.  Byl^icholas  Carlisle,  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  ot  London.  Lond.  1811."4to. 

'<  A  Walk  through  Wales  in  August  1797,  by  the  Rev.  Hichaid 
Warner  of  Bath.    Bath,  1798." 

"  A  Second  Walk  through  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Wamet 
of  Bath,  in  August  and  September,  1798.    Bath  1799." 

'*  William's  Observations  on  the  Spowdon  Mountains,  Bangor,  Bvo.'* 

*'  History  of  Wales  by  Mr  Warrington,  2  vols.  4lo.  1786." 

«'  Yorke's  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,  4to.  1799." 

"  An  Account  qf  a  Journey  into  fTales ;"  By  Lord  Lyttleton,  in 
two  Letters  to  Mr.  Bower,  is  printed  in  the  Miscellaneous  works  of 
that  Nobleman. 

''Leges  ffallica:,  or  the  Laws  of  Hywel  Dda,  translated  Into 
Latin  by  Dr.  Henry  Wotton,  1730,  folio.^' 

"  Leviiis  History  qf  BriUdn,  1 729,*'  fol. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  vol.  LVH.  Art.  23,  it 
an  Account  of  some  particular  fish  in  Wales  by  the  honcuable  Dainct 
Harrington . 

In  the  Archjeologia,  yoL  I.  p.  27,  are  observations  by  the  samU 
on  Welsh  castles. 

In  vol.  HI.  p.  30,  he  describes  two  musical  instruments  formerl/ 
used  in  the  Principality,  viz.  the  Crwth  and  Pibcom, 

"Hie  Myvyrian  Jrchaiology,"  Vol.  I.  H.  1801;  and  still  conti« 
nued,  comprises  the  contents  of  numerous  valuable  Manuscripts  re* 
epecting  the  Ancient  History,  and  Literature  of  Cambria.  Thit 
valuable  publication  originated  with  Mr.  Owen  Jones«  a  great  pro- 
moter of  Welsh  learning ;  and  himself,  though  a  tradesman,  a  peal 
proficient  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  The  conducting  of  the 
work,  which  embraces  the  works  of  eminent  Bards  and  Historians,  waa 

eaced  under  the  direction  of  that  able  Welsh  Philologist,  Mi.  Wil- 
un  Owen,  Author  of  a  Welsh  Dictionary  on  a  very  improved  plafi« 
ia  two  Vols,  crown  Octavo. 

Henry  Penruddock  Wyndham  piiblislied  a  small  work  in  12mo. 
entitled,  '^  A  Gcntlemms  Tour  through  MonmouthAire,  and 
ff^tUes."  Observations  made  during  a  second  Journey  were  subse-' 
quently  published  in  one  volume,  4to.  including  thoie  ia  the  pre- 
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9M  jtiif  of  looui^  AtGw 


.  And  emhe\Witd  with  p}|it€9«  madr  Anoai  #l#giAl  i 
V  t  aiid  H.  S»  Grim, 

heanecT:  set  oi  i  wctbmanivt 

flefi.  Ice.   hj   I  .  I,oiirl.  I^Sr,   '  •Uo,      'Ac 

inai  aJt«frcd»  III  Cfom  this,   lo 

'•  ^  'i4*^  <»  ^i*«n  J  or,  A  True  Not«  «(  tke 

tj<w  set  focth  by  Thonui   ClutrolSjFWiJ, 


I. 

1770.  bmull  !>vo. 

MAPS,  VIEWS>  Itc. 

9$|^lAn< iiwdt**"  ^  OfrwratMap  qf  W^U^^  and  I^cn^h/*  UJSL 
The  next ' '  M^  4^'  e^  t;  W<y  FrtnefpMv^**  way  bj  Spreif, 

COUli! 

Buck  si  ic.u.'.  u/  i/u  JtittquitM  r^f  IVui^g,**  Ibl* 

**  Views  in   H^alta^*  consisting  of  Castles,    and 
BuUdings,  by  Paul  Saiulliy. 

These  was   pvtblished  at  Ibc  '^m*^   t ],.>.'  ^ItU  vt-    f  ^^.:.  t^ 
•♦  PiunsrjHariwurs,  tVr.  o« 
Jf^rff  CAcirl  (^'  th€  CmH  nf  /)       . 

iio^tllB  '«aaie  survey  wilb  those  roads  and  Uam  m 

Map^to  AfbilnK9t  of  the   Survey  viitl  be  very  u- 
10  Ibcm,  tbat  have  this  book,  to  shew  th  ti  of  the  li< 

^c.  d«^rU>eU  herr,  as  well   is  the  com-  ii>taE>ce»   frm 

to  place  and  all   other  requisites,  belonging  to  a  Sea  Clurf 
kind.  1734—1744/* 

Mr,  S.  Morris  published  al»o  *'  A  Set.  qf  QkariB  ^J  tk€  Ogfi 

NORTH  W,tLES. 

BdDrard  LlwyiHs  '•  f>flhction$  for  Min^  />rff^ff>A,  «iidlAli(^J 

mrry  .f  6i>f*,  were  tr  ^   for  Kfy^  ,j     ©f  fiS^l 

about  1747  ;  and  ar-  ^vt-d  in  the  I' 

•'  ^  tf  aToMt  i|,0  ] 

f^tate  vd  the  CouiUrv  ;  witUibi^  McUinti^  aiHi  Cu»U#ui»  ot  iImI 
tants.  Luiul.  i770/''i:mo. 

"  ^fn   Accounl   qf  xquu:  of  t  lie  mo  si  Ifo  ar*#  of  i 

Haks.  Lgnd.  1777,  By  Jotit'pb  Cradock.  E>4  ^<;. 

In  th«.*  Ptmotupfifcj^L  TuAM^ACTjoNs,  vol.  LXKAft*  3s,  iiflit- 

ciMim  of  cxpt^rimcnlsiiiude  in  North  Wales,  toascertAtn  Ute  dtfltsnll 

qiiaiilttis] 
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quantities  of  rain^  which  kU  at  the  sanue  time  at  dlf^rctit  Ueighis.  Ej 
Uie  boaourable  Daine^  Barringtoni  ArU  11  L  of  the  same  volume 
contains  a  letter  to  the  same  from  Richard  Hit)  Waring*  Esiq.  an  some 

flanls  found   in  sevetal  parts  of  Wales,  particularly  lite  coUMtJes  oC 
Tmt,  Denbigh,  Caernarvon;  Htid  Merioneth. 

**  A  Tour  in  H^aU^^'  in  the  year  1770^  by  David  Pennant^  Etij,  ap* 
Mtrcd  in  177^;  aod  an  enlarge  view  ot  the  NQitliCia  ^rl  of  the 
Ptinf^ipalit^  m  2  Vols.  4lo.  in  17^  Anoii^tir  Edition  ot  the  laii^ 
work,  was  publislied  in  3  vols.  dvo.  iit  19)(^ 

*'  North  fi^akSt'  iftcluding  its  Seedier v  Aruifjuitiei^  Customs,  and 
some  Sketc}ies  of  ib  Natural  Hi^tot)  .  d  from  two  excur- 

sions thfouffh  all  the  irsiercstiiig  part  t  ouiUiy,  during  the 

Sumnimof  179a  and  1801,  By  lAe  Rev.  W.  Hmglcy  M,  A.  frJlow 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  ajul  l^Or  of  Pflei-housc,  Cambridge.  Lond. 
In  two  volumes  8vo.  This  is  illustrated  ?(Hb  a  new  iVlap*  fro  Alts* 
pieces,  and  sever.il  farourite  WrUh  dir5. 

**tttifrs  ivritUn  during  a  Tour  thn  /;  fTnlet^*^  m  the  year 

17&8  and  at  other  times,  cont^iiun!^  vm  liKlory,  Antimtitfes 

tud  Cu4loni«  of  that  part  ot  i\\e  l^ruici|Miiity  ;  and  iDterspcrii  a  with 
obserTationi OA  its  Sicenery,  Agriculture,  Dotany,  Mineralogy,  rradc, 
tnd  M;«nuj^cluies,  By  the  Kcv.  L  Evani  B.  A.  late  of  Jesu<^  College 
Ojton.  London,  1800*     Another  EdiLiuii  W4S  publidhcd  in  18u4 

*' Button's  Remarks  on  North  Waka,  IBCO,'*  8vo. 

"Aikin*»  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  North  Wales,  1797,*'  Sv<l 

A  large  Map  of  North  Wales  in  nine  sheets  and  reduced  fo  two^ 
done  from  actual  survey  by  Jotm  Evans  of  Llwyn-y-groes,  near  0»> 
westry ;  contains  the  bc*st  deluiealion  ol  the  country  ever  brforr  pub- 
lished The  six  counties  are  also  well  <ktinealed  in  the  British  Atlas» 
which  accompanies  the  Beauties  of  Ejj>;knd  antl  Watvs. 

Caerkarvokshirc. — A  litUe  Work,  eotitiect,  *'Tfie  fUcordof 
Cuernarvont**  being  an  Extent  of  the  Counties  of  C'aiTnarvon, 
and  Anglei^ey  in  imitation  of  Domesday'  Book,  was  begun  m  the 
time  of  Edward  the  i)r>t,  and  finislied  m  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third.    Two  fair  Copies  of  this   were  made  at  the  ^f  Sir 

William  Gruffyd*     One  of  whkh  i»  lodged  in  the  Ch  ^  Of. 

fice,  at  Caernarvon;  and  the  other  is  preserved  in  th^^  ^t^iitHiLi  '^  Oi* 
ficc  in  London. 

*'  Tfu!  Taking  o/  Cncrnarton  btf  Alqjor  General  Mtftion^  with  the 
Arttdes  agreed  upon  June  5th,   1646.     ld46,"4to. 

In  the  Arcfiaolocy,  Vol.  IH.  p.  303,  i^  a  De<icripllon  of  the 
Cttrn  Braich  y  DinaSj  oo  Penmaen  Mawr,  by  Qo^^umh  Powt^l  and 
j^.  ^al),  his  further  Observations  upon  the  !an*c  Subject* 

PRINTS,  &c. 

Views  of  Caernarvon  Castle,  taken  in  various  t^eario^  Wave  t>een 

executed  by  ditTcrcni  artists. 

••  CnttmrvomldrcJ*  A  Sketch  of  its  History,  Anftqultiet,  Moun- 

tain% 
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afr  ^i'  Wbitn  &c. 


til  't'd  a^  ii  P 

OocbyBuck,  174i, 

M  r*  a^i  £.  new,  by  BdydcU,  1730. 

View  by  P.  Sandby,  1776. 

**  A  Surveif  fff  the  Cathedrnt  Church  of     '  %  uid  the  ' 

belonging  to  H.      CoUectetl  by  Browne    '  ilsc|* 

Svo.     With  the  Ichnographical  Ptan  nf  the  Caihedrul, 

J  Fietvin  the  To%x?n  of  Bangor,  by  P»  San^by^^  1776. 

X  r;  Hew  of  tkc  Church,  with  the  Ptihce,  by  Buck.  1712^.1 

vs  of  Cfmwatf  Ca^Uc,  by  Grose  and  Ooilfrry^  1773*1 

J    ;^  with  its  Environs,  after  Wilson.  hyW.  Wooll^d. 

View  cf  Penmaen  Mawr  and  Rhiuadr  Fawr,  by  Boy  dell*  I 

.  Dembichshirk.— Fart  of  tbli  Couoty  is  iQ^M4rtl  in  Do 

book.  Art,  Cheshire. 

"  A  Perambulation  and  Snrveif  qfthc  Lordships  of  Br 
y'akt^'  bvNordon,  in  16J0,  is  iu  the  Hurleian  iJbriirvp   it 

''The  History  of  the   Cwcdir  familtf,*'  by  Sir  Jahfi  Wy 
piibfislu'd   at   Lond.    1770,  by  the  Hiinourabfe  O^iiaej 
12ma*    This  contains  much  irilcrcstmg  Miiticr. 

"  Three  Fictoriei  in  ^fUea/*  kc.  and  a  copy  of  the  , 
the  Surrender  of  Rulheri  Castle  to  Major  General    MYtlOQ.] 
Lond.   1696.  ^       "^ 

PRINTS,  &e. 

j4  Large  View  of  Huthin  by  Lewis. 

r.  und  N.  W.  riews  <f  Chirk  CaniU,  by  Badeslail^ 
1735, 

Chirk  Cwftkt  from  W^ynnstay  Park. 
Tkc  New  Bridge  over  </*c  Dec,  near  Clark, 
LiangoUen,  from   the  Tun^pike  Road  above   the       l-  P, 
liiver  Pont  y  Pair^  over  the  Conwy, 

Wynmtay,  the  Seat  of  Sir  W.  W.  Wyime. 

A  Larg«  MapnfOenfngh  and  f Hut  shires,  in  Fou  r 
Arms  of  the  Subscribers  antt  View^  i>t  the  Prince 
graved  by  Senex,  about  the  year  1780. 

Flintshire. — *'  A  Sttrvey  of  the  Ctdhrdra!  Church  ^f  St. 
mnd  the  Educes  belonging  to  it,  the  History  of  the 
and  other  Dignitaries,  viUi  an  Appendix  of  Recor  . 
by  Browne  Willis,  Esq.  Loud.  1 7m"  8vo. 

S.  E,  View  ^  the  Cathedral,  with  the  Bishmf^  Paiact, 
1742. 

4  Vi€m  i^the  Toxim,  by  L  Lcwii* 


Thc.Lifc  of  SU  Winelred,  Patrones^of  this  Couaty,  hat  been  fre- 
quency vntten.  Gilbert  de  Stone,  a  learned  Ecclesiastic,  who  flou- 
nsbed  about  1380  was  applied  to  by  the  monks  of  Holywell,  to 
vrite  her  life.  On  beine  assured  by  them,  there  were  no  materials  in 
their  Monastery  for  it,  he  replied,  be  could  execute  the  Work  just 
as  well  without  any ;  and  he  would  ^ive  them  a  most  excellent  le- 

fjnd,  after  the  Manner  of  that,  previously  drawn  up,  respecting 
homas  a  fiecket 

*^A  Life,  written  by  Robert,  Prior  of  Shrewsbury,  about  113i 
was  translated  by  one  /.  F.  a  Jesuit.  Bishop  Fleetwood  republished 
this,  under  the  Titie  of,  "  Tke  I4fc  and  hfiracUs  qfSt,  Wcnxfrede^ 
together  with  her  Litanies;  with  some  Historical  Observations  miade 
thereon.  Lond.  1713/'  8ro. 

PRINTS,  &c.  *   • 

A  Viem  of  her  Well  and  Chapd  was  Engrared  by  9uck. 
IPliaX  Castle,  with  a  Plan,  was  published  by  Grosei  and  Roberts,  ia 
1775. 

Two  FitM  of  Haxvarden  Castle  and  Park,  were  engraved  by  O. 
Barret,  and  published  by  BoydelJ,  1773. 

Basingtverk  Abbey,  by  Grose  and  Sparrow,  1774. 

Overton  Bridge,  by  Paul  Sandby,  1776. 

Merionethshirb. — In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No. 
i208,  b  an  Account  of  a  Fiery  Exhalation  at  Harlech,  reprinted  ih 
Gibson's  Camden.  , 

PRINTS,  &c. 

'    N,  Vtr.  Fiewof  Harlech  Castle,  by  Buck,  1742. 

.    Fiew  of  Pont  Jber-Glaslyn,  by  P.  Sandby. 

\:  Coder  Idris  Mountain,  after  a  Painting,  of  R.  Wilson,  by  E.  anA 
id.  Hooker. 

.  Saxtonj<Mned  this  and  the  following  County  in  one  Mi^,  1578, 
engraved  by  ^.  Hogenbersius,  without  the  Hundreds,  added  m 
Merionethshire.  1610.    By  X.  Speed. 

Montgomeryshire. — **  Letter  from  Sir  William  Brereton,  Sir 
Tltofnas  MiddletoM,  Sir  John  Metdrum,  of  the  Great  Victory  {by 
God*s  Providence^  Given  them  in  Jiaisir^g  tlhe  Siege  from  oefore 
Montgomery  Castte,  And  how  they  routed  and  totally  dispen^d 
his  Majestie's  Forces,  under  the  command  of  the  Lord  Byron :  wherf 
they  tooke  all  their  Carriages,  Arms,  and  Ammunition,  aud  made 
iJiem  fly  to  Shrewsbury,  and  Chester,  1644."  4to.  Prints.  ^  ' 

Buck  engraved  a  S.  Fiew  of  Montgomery,  and  S.  E,  of  Potvyi 
Castle. 

In  Pennant's  North  Wales  is  a  View  of  it,  since  it  has  received  some 
alieratlons. 

•  J.rL^w\%  Engraved  a  view  of  ffelshpooL 

Anglesea. 


948  HERIONETHSHIRB. 

Having  lost  his  principal  fortresses,  Ovren,  though  bcbdi: 
quired  some  additional  followers,  was  unable  to  do  little e^^s 
than  make  predatory  inroads  upon  the  Welsh  marches.  Km* 
hers  of  his  friends,  wearied  with  the  length  of  the  war  and  :u 
hopeless  prospect  of  final  success,  at  length  deserted  h»  sta^ 
ard ;  and  he  was  constrained  to  confine  himself  to  the  nost  A 
iicult  passes  and  defensible  positions,  amidst  thcmounuii]s.StS> 
though  the  power  of  our  hero  was  reduced,  his  spirit  fm  fa 
from  being  subdued.  He  yet  possessed  the  alps  of  Wile^i 
which  he  remained  invincible,  because  they  were  inaccodiki 
though  so  closely  blockaded,  as  to  cease  to  be  formidable  toAi 
neighbourhood. 

Here,  with  a  determined  bravery,  he  maintained  his  p«iM 
in  spite  of  the  whole  force  of  England^  till  long  after  thetel 
of  Henry ;  when  Henry  the  fifth,  wishing  to   hare  hit  alit 
and  his  troops  disengaged,  to  chastise  the  French  ;  and  Miil| 
Owen  and  his  adherents  still  in  a  respectable  state  of  debib 
who,  in  the  absence  of  his  troops,  might  annoy  the  M^  I 
bourhood,  condescended  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  *»V-  .&I 
tenour  of  which  was  a  free  pardon  for  him  and  Us  foUiMii 
and  an  act  of  oblivion  and  general  amnesty  for  the  whole  lfl|> 
dom.    Whether  the  hero  deigned  to  negociate  is  not  mi;  pio-    i 
bably  his  death,  which  happened  about    this  time  (1415},  » 
terruptcd  its  completion.     If  this  erent  *  took  place,  as  stated 
at  the  house  of  his  daughter,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
did.     The  treaty  was,  however,  again  renewed  by  the  same 
minister.  Sir  C.ilbert  Talbot,  with  the  son  MeredyddapOneo, 
February  34th,  I IIG;  and  by  his  closing  with  the  terras.  pca« 
was  restored  to  both  countries,  after  an   indecisive:  struggle  *>i 
fifteen  years. 

•  lie  died  ScptemliCT  50th,  aged  61, 
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431 ;  C&tH«drftl  of  deieribed,  4S8  ; 
dimensions      ofj      439  ;     painted 
windows  of  the  choir,   440 ;  monu- 
roentSi  ib.  and  44 1;  lifaprarjr*  curi" 
out  MS.  called   liber   fwntificdis, 
44ft  Monasterj  for  frifcrt-pre»ch- 
en,  converted,  after  the  disaolotton 
ioto  a  free  gram  mar  school,  44i  ^ 
present     free      gramcDar      school, 
44<l;  hospital,  ib,;  puMic  dispcn- 
tarjp  ib, ;  episcopal    palace^  445  ; 
city    de»cribedj     ib.    population, 
446. 
Bangttr  licoed,  a  Tillage  in  Flintitiire, 
776;  monastery;  and  roa&iacre  of 
the  roonkt,  778 ;  briilge,  aati  wbim- 
tical  inacripiion  respecting  k,  76t* 
Batdsej  Island,   one  of  the  leati  of 
the  Colidei,    or  Culdeas,    an   or- 
der of    rertglouf    rectujes,    390  - 
Abbey.  581. 
Eariioi/th,   a  town   of  Merioneth- 
ahire,  91$ ;  town  singularly  stf  uatedj 
ib.  as  ft  bathing  pUrc    described, 
$13;  it!  port,  the  only   haven  in 
the  county,  914;  ihippiuf,  ib,  ejt- 
ports»  and  trade,  ih. 
Batingwerki     Tillage    in   Flintshire ; 
7f8;  abbey,  ib.  castle,  reitigen  of, 
794  i  bouse   of  Knights   templars, 
Tf5. 
Bathafern,  a  seat  in   Denbighshire, 

547. 
BiAVsiAiiiSt  county  town  of  Angle- 
sea,  included  in  the  parish  of  Ltan- 
dtgftm,  15B ;  ancient  name  ebanged, 
ib. ;  cattle,  history  and  description 
«0f,    f  59— 166.     Town  endued  with 
riranchised    privileges    by    Edward 
I  Ibe  first,  and  among  other  iannuni- 
n^9,  no  icurr  were  allowed  to  dwell 
[there,  169  j  the  chapel  of  St.  Marv, 
be  purochiai   church,  170;  in  the 
jehancel   is   an    ancient   roonumeni 
well  denerving  the  attentinn  of  the 
curious.    171  ;  eptiaph  on  the  tno- 
nument,  ercctrd  to  tlie  »nemory  of 
the  Rev.  Gronwy  Davids  oontrasted 
with  a  whimsical  one  on  a  stone  in 
the  churchyard,  17'2  ;  Free  School, 
t7t  ;    thf'    Old    Towo    Hall,    the 
County    Hall,    173;    the  Custom 
House,  174;  BeauEnaris  Bay.  and 
LaTtn  Sanda  described,  ih.  ;  Ferry 
and   time   for   pfliajiog    the   Sandii, 
ijible  for.  according  to  the  Mood's 


ftg«,  1*75^1*77 ;  B«rofi  Hill,  Mst  in 
Aaglesea,  178;  Llanvaes  Priory, 
originally  a  Monastery,  now  a  seat 
in  Angles«B,  18f . 

BtddgtieHt  a  Tillagf  of  Ctemanron- 
shire,  Priory  at,  404. 

Bedhau  gw^rArdudwy,  or  thegrafet 
of  the  men  of  Ardodwy,  956. 

Bedd  poruf,  an  inscribed  atone,  931. 

Birdcatcbing,  and  egg  taking,  describ- 
ed, as  practised  in  tbe  cragt  at 
Holyhead,  ySl. 

B«rth'Lwyd,  an  ancient  mansion,  841. 

Blonnius  IViturcntuf,  or  Forked  Hake, 
a  new  species  of  the  gen  as,  dispute 
concerning,  1V9. 

ftoddlewyddao,  a  seat  in  FUntihire, 
758. 

Bod  organ,  a  seat  in  Aoglesca,  f5f* 

Eodfacb,  a  seat  in  Montgumsrjshire^ 
854. 

Bodvari,  a  Roman  station,  $97. 

Bostock  Bridget,  a  pretender  to  m\» 
racles,  4«7. 

Brairb  y  diofti,  an  aiioieot  fortified 
post,  465. 

Breinniau  gwyr  Arfon,  or  the  privi- 
leges of  the  men  of  Arfon,  3*6* 

Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  propo- 
sal and  plans  for,  1f93— IKPS. 

Bryukio^llt,  a  seal  in  Denbighshire, 

563, 
Dwkh  Agrieta,  celebraied  (iaii»  553. 
Eliseg  pillar  of,  395. 


Cader  tdrls  Mountain,  ascent  to  the 
lop,  9t0  ;  ficw  from  the  summit, 
ib. ;  its  heighr,  9'21  ;  its  component 
parti,  9ft  I  Teberri  Castle,  ib. 

Cacr  Drewyn,  a  British  post,  5TH, 

Caerddia,  ancient  fortified  camp, 
583, 

CAEitowRLB  and  Hope,  conjointly 
form  a  Borousli  Town  of  Flintshire, 
685*,  the  former  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  ib  ;  Human  liypocaustt 
or  sudiitory,  disco v^rt^d  there,  684; 
a  British  castle  on  the  summit  of  e 
lofty  hill,  tb. ;  Hope  church  and 
monumenTs,  one  of  Sir  folm  Treiror, 
Km.  687  i  charter  granted  to  it  m 
conjonclitjn  «i!h  f! » » ({Qsvaui ,  68?^. 

CAERNAn\  F:      anciently 

belonged  I  ticei ,  and  on 

3Q  the 
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,  the  ttj^lfe  lilt i^tmt  6f -Oivtbrift  WAJ 
eunipri^vd  iii  the  jtortioji*  deuonn- 
ti»(i''d  Gwyncdd.  The  diMrtct  frfiru 
it*  j^»o»itiuii  opposite  to  Mono  rt- 
eeiviKl  thr  afi^ieUultoii  nf  Arfoit  \ 
boondat  '  "'  ' 

from    v^ 
Snuwdoi 

WCjJ  »Oi ' 

convrrlrd  »nio  «  rt»yftl  forest,  51 1  ; 
great   L»    "    '  m  wii, 

lrii.tof  L-, *.--.-..  . .,.,  JI8; 

dairj,  butter,  wool,  519;  cowi, 
,  gOitv  «nd  diuiiuulive  »lie«p,  319; 
SuiQiBcr  itiid  Winter  ]ittbttutiona» 
319  ;  iiiJmb+fiims  r«»m«rlt»M*'  for 
loii^ 

driiiiM,,^,  ...t, ,  i,..|,.i.,i..'*,,  ...,  , 
stuck Jiurncd  Ciittte,  «litep,  gonD 
iiiiltli,  334;  sniiie,  :i5*»;  tenure  ol 
Ju>dA,  S54  i  kliiag  laudi  b,y  muc- 
lion,  3i7  ;  bfidges  and  roadv-i^P  ; 
itnd€  nud  maiiufiiCltjres,  342  ;  r.iviJ 
divisiou*^  343  j  hviiorial  hiaturjj 
344. 
CAEjInARVON.  the  Segoniium  c>l 
the  luaetnty,  S49  j  iiiicieut  citv 
described,  ib.;  remote  hislorj^^  9>jl  ; 
prrseiit  iiiiitie  wbciice  derived^ 
3Ai ;  Casllc,  lusiory  of,  353  ;  ttt^eii 
in  I  lie  civil  war  by  the  Purlianien- 
tatiaii  rarcr«»35!b  j  binli  of  Edward, 
the  fif«t  Prince  of  Wales,  thcrt?, 
360;  cliartcr  granted  bj  Edn^ard 
(lie  fin>t  to  Cacruarvon^  the  first 
granted  ibe  Welili,  361  ;  town,  de* 
icrtptjoa  oft  S6Si  Countjr  Hall, 
S6i}  Conntv  PriMfiii  ib;  new  Mar- 
ket-Iiuu$e«  ib.  ;  tea  water  bath«, 
365;  ihe  Port,  aikUcnt  name  of, 
364;  end  Quii^y*  *^  }  number  of  vc«' 
sell  bL'lojigtiig  Id  ditto,  :Ut?  -  tbe 
tuwu  m  tbc  ]>iiit»li  uf  LLiMheUut 
ib. 
ClERwvs,  a  town  of  ^linUhire^ 
699;  »u|i|  '  T'  man  towu*  ib*  t 
an  andrji  imcdt,  70(f: 

scat  of  iJa.  1  .  -  Jiudj  a  tiud  of 
British  Oljriupics,  ib, 
CAMBRIA,  or,  Walet,  why  socallcd, 
2;  origrnally  iuhsbited  by  the  Cm* 
bfi  or  CyiNrif,  whence  deuuminaied 
Caiotria  b^  the  La(in«  ^  Wal<h  nn 


CoUlUf', 

cd   bv 
inv.-]d^d  by 


ton 
tro, 


sarittcc*  Hnsi 

the  country. 

turat  product 

t»on«  ;     eif  ; 

roads,    nod    n  ,    , 

tort*,  and  coil  tg; 

ctMiomaand^i^,        iif,U 

ppeiry,  «nd  mumc^   115  i 

gj.  134. 
Caer-iws,    vestiij^cs  of  Roman 

catioiii  oC«  838, 
Carnr- '  '  '  iiiiae 

8r,;  i_ 

CiilJlr  -c 

drcd  *w., 
Canio,    niM 

hislorj  ior  *JH4Wiii*t> 

fouglit  uu  (Urm^  84D. 
CilMcJ     iibt  r     ^    '  an 

fort  in  A- 
Caatlcarf  .,_.*,  .w^.^^.^da  Rc«ri 

fortress  a^4, 
Cj»te)  dtiiuf  hfustt  h^B, 
C«utd  dd  tfuu  C«»rilti,  a  foniM  8ii> 

pcial. 
Cti*tf  1  fVjrsor.  a   rortrv^a  oa  ti>«  iibk 

nut  of  SL  hiij  ;  aiid  uis^r  it  * 

rncflru}iincnt«  9St. 
Ccfn  Atuw  Icb,   a  aeitl  in  C 

sbifr,  37  9, 
Crr?|f  V  DhnWiVh,    m   tilt^^r  hi  B^^* 

b»j;U*f»irc,    rctunttii     erf    Drvt^Uat 

wonbip  tberr,  5441 
C*rreg   L^\d,    a    %c«C    Iq    An| 

CASTLES,  Be^utnarh,    |>9;Ci^_ 
ttber  LliciiaHg,     IB7  .    C*HrtfiAr»«x, 
353;     Cricceith^  :S! 
419;  rciubjo,    U 
Uo  <66;  lHnbT|(K  ^|y,  iia.tij^. 


*    » 
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i.  S.  W.  View  of  PenmoHt  andS.  E.  do.  of  Uanddwyn  Priariei,  bj 

]^  Buck,  1748. 

\f  Anglesea,  anciently  called  Mona,  descril>ed  1710,  by  John  Speed. 

i}  His  M<^  is  full  of  mistakes.     That  in  the  Second  Edition  of  the 

f  Mona,  IS  very  little  more  concotr  Iv  Benrrn's  Afap  qf  North  fFales, 

j»  there  are  more  Names ;  buttsondh^ptlt.     - 


f  , 


*i     I  '■  »       V      '* 


INDEX, 


Diginwj,  supposed   the   Dieiun  of 

Antoiiine's  hiunrarv^  473. 
Dinas  duiorddMi^,  4Jid  atiicr  Rooiao 

one  aui  pine  lit  »t  4ti. 
Bill  AS,   MuwD0WY^  tt  iiuall  tofiii  of 

Alcrimieih»lnrc  91 B. 
Diiirict  twallawcd    up  b^   die  seii« 

551. 
Dulbttdeni  cii«tlc»  a    Brtlisli  fartre«s. 

419;  CauiiAiit  mawr,    a    trcmen- 

dotis  catsracl,  4<1. 
Dog.  mitinct  and  fidclkjjT  of|  67%, 
DtAformya  ca*tte«  «  DritiiU  fartres*, 

DuLGPLLCUi   a  town  of  Merioneth- 

thifv.  de/ivBtion  of  jU  nauiiCji  915; 

cliuicli^  916  i   Market  Ilou^e,  ib   ; 

eiiigmAtlcttl   3CC0UIII  of  the  towry 

ib. ;    trade,  lb. ;  pupulatioQ^  917  ; 

NaiuiAUi  a  teat  in  &icrk»ueih$btr«u 

917. 
Dol  V  Aiyil^nll^n,  finccttinracf, 
Dowiiitipr  a>e»t  in  FiintsliifCj  737. 
DruidiiHt    ve:itiges    numerous    near 

Llyu  IrddiOj    in    Mertodeibshirej 

90*9. 
Druidical  r«iiiiinst  aiid  other  ancient 

vcuige*  III  the  vicinity  of  Harlecb, 

Dyffryn  Afed   Half,   a  scat  in  Dea- 

bigbvbirc,  5rS5. 

E. 

Egttetfi  Rhott  a  vittago  Id  CaaroBrvon> 

ibir*.  473. 
Eisteddfod,  dcicrlptioaiiiid  libtor^of, 

TOO. 
Eaibaitkmcnri    grand  ooe^  over  the 

Traeth  iiiawr,  893, 
Efddtg,  a  seat  m  Deiibighihirej  ^Bd« 
Eiihe  C4»Utr,  ruiu»  (if,  t>67. 


Feciaidity»  pmi  iiAttvuce  of»  9^2. 
Ferme  ocalc^  a  icat  in  Denbigbtliirei 

Ferry  Abcffmenai,  ff65  ;  dreadful  ca- 
taitnipUei^  ia  the  luss  uf  the  fcny 
boat*  366. 

Feslinwgt  mtiWtkgc  in  MerlnneChtbtre, 
celebrated  bj  various  writers  fur 
Its  <idjacetit  vale  and  deligbiful  tur- 
rounding  scenerv. 

Ffvnnoji,  Si.  DyVnog^  a  celebrated 
Myweil,  550» 


Fead«  bctw^eo  tw»  i 

Ca^msnTMialMre.  SB?. 
Tish,    mode   of  tiJtinc  ^j  i 

Fwyair,    Sir  Hoarcljr, 
.^87. 

FU^^^SHmE.      MM^kMUy^ 
part  «^  the  c* 
the  Ordovice*^  67h  ;  Sor^ 
nonaifMlcd  Te^mQ§^c^4 
by  the  Romaiu,  Stf^ 

lMia»  tifft;    AAiitiv«>rl  la 

der    Umt    K  10  ;j 

belonpng   t 
lia  of»6SS  ;  maac  a  du 
6S^ ;  bouodarioi  an4  < 
liver*.  639^  its 
mineral  lr«ct«  640 ; 
iila,  647  ;  tatc  pLanti* 
rial  propenicf, 
etors,   648  ;  princifNll 
FkinT,  county  town, 
tlic   n*iiM»    ^o  i 
town.  lb.  \  C«stle« 
described,  659; 
is  196^;  roim 
Btmieipal  If aU«  mod  n«w  { 

G. 

Gam  Dafrdd,    Anecdote  .«- 
831  ;  Aberfiiri«efh  Hall,  a] 
Mcmtgofnery&hire,  fl5f, 
darreg,  a  Roman  pbar«ii»i 
OU^ry,    m   Tillage  aii  Mo, 
•hire,  870;  Abbey  of  Yn 
cbell.  or  Srrat*  Mttrcellal 

*|  sAiuleta^j 

Glefiauctiii^  t&  »e«t  in  Cn 

474< 
Glynd»fr  Onrrn,  abricf^ 

lire  and  ecploiu.  9>ltl 
Glyntlilun  p»T*t,  «  ici^i  [ 

•hire,  370. 
Glynnc,  Sir  Jolm^  ane«dote«] 
pogitigsifMj|»  cle»crtbrd»  I 
GoodniKti^  Dr*  Giibriel,  i 

Gocidmnn,     6odrr«>y^    . 

sperung    lu»   eitcentfl 

547. 
Oorphwyafft,  m  »e«i  Is  ^ 

tliin.%  a54^ 
Grei/ttrd^  a    village  In  *-„ 
606;  ehurch  handsome. 
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#d  glsM,  ik ;  uMiimMnt^  ib. ;  ez- 
qttisite  one  of  John  Parry,  607 ;  in 
ckorchyard  niMteeo  Urge  Yew- 
trees,  ib. 

Grefford  Lodge,  a  lett  is  Denbigh- 
sliire,  614. 

Gwtlchmai,  a  celebrated  batd,  8«)9. 

Greyhound,  wonderfal  instinct  of  une 
-     related,  406. 

Gwemhailed,  ■  teat  in  Flintshire, 
776. 

Gtvertb,  or  price  for  shedding  human 
blood,  395. 

Ow^dir,  or  Gwedir;  on  ancient  man- 
sion in  Caemarronshire,  477. 

Cwytkerm,  a  village  io  Denbighshire, 
635. 

H. 

Hanmer  Hall,  a  teat  in  Flintshire, 

Hanmer,  a  Tillage  in  Flintshire,  77 1 ; 
handsome  church,  ib. ;  monuments 
of  the  Hanmer  family,  ib. 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart,  brief  ac- 
count of,  773. 

Ha  a  LECH,  county  town  of  Merio- 
nethshire, iu  ancient  name,  897 ; 
Koman  coins,and  a  golden  torques, 
discovered  there,  ib;  its  Castle, 
897 ,  its  historT,  898 ;  town  made  a 
free  borough,  900. 

Ha  WARDEN,  a  town  of  Flintshire, 
67t;  Casde,  hiktory  of,  674;  re- 
mains of,  680. 

Hawarden  Fark,  a  seat  in  Flintshire, 
680. 

Heartsbeath  HalJ,  a  seat  in  Flintshire, 
688. 

Henllan,  a  seat  in  Denbighshire,  5S9. 

Herbert,  Edward,  anecdotes  of,  8ia. 

Holt,  a  town  of  Denbighshire,  an- 
cient bridge  of  ten  archts  over  the 
I>ee,  618;  Castle,  remains  of,  619; 
history  of,  690. 

Hirlas  corn,  <^  ancient  drinking  horn, 
45«. 

HoLVHBAo,  a  town  or  port  of  Angle- 
sea,  supposed  to  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Romans,  ancient  re- 
mains of  walls,  bnild  jnes,  2(C.  there, 
>46i  Church,  School,  Assembly 
Room,  new  Light-bouse,  regulation 
of  the  packets,  &c.  948— S.'H). 

llpi.TwiLLy  a  town  of  Flintibire, 


708;  St  WioalMc's  wdl  thefo 
described,  and  the  story  of  the  Vir- 
gin's miraculous  deliverance,  709 ; 
spring,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  king- 
dom, 711 ;  Chapel  near  the  well, 
719. 

Holywell  Level,  grand  mining  con- 
cern, 716. 

Holywell- mills,  in  the  vicinity,  119* 


Jeffries  George,  the  infamous  judge, 
brief  accoout  of,  603. 

Inundation,  lamentable  and  destruc- 
tive one  in  Merionethshire,  937. 

Jorwerth,  William  ap  Howel  ap, 
anecdotes  respecting,  f  If. 

K. 

Kilken,  a  village  in  Flintshire,  694  i 
its  church  notable  for  a  handsoiuely 
carved  roof,  ib. 

Kilken  Hall,  a  seat  in  Flintshire,  ib. 

Kinmael  Hall,  a  scat  in  Flintsliircb 


Lakes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beddgelert, 
in  Caemarvonshtrc,  abound  with 
the  red  char,  a  fish  peculiar  to  Al- 
pine lakes,  406: 

Leeswood,  a  seat  in  Flintshire,  699. 

Limore  Park,  a  seat  in  Montgo- 
mery sliire,  831. 

LUnmrmcn,  a  vilUge  in  Denbighshire, 
651;  barrows,  or  tepulcbral  to- 
muli,  ib, 

LUnbadrig,  a  village  in  Anglesea, 
near  which  is  the  smatt  island  ojf 
Ynis  Badrig,  938. 

iMmberis,  a  village  in  Caernarvon- 
shire, 419;  fine  lakes,  ib. 

LUndegai,  village  in  Caernarvon- 
shire, churchyard  inclosed  by  a 
slate  fence,  461. 

Uamdtgia,  a  village  in  Denbighshire, 
564;  superstitious  rites«  practised 
in  the  church  of,  ib. 

LlandeinioUn,  a  village  of  Caernar- 
vonshire, 494 ;  in  the  chnrebyard 
very  large  Yew-treeiw495;  plain  in 
Caernarvonshire,  covered  with  large 
rounded  fragmenls  of  rock,  494. 
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ZJ*9d$mim,  a  villiige    in  Angletea, 

toi. 
2JmHdt,t%Uw,  a  TiiUge  in  Anglesea, 

$B9  ;   slavery  renwincd    late    at« 

LlandyAilio  Hall,  a  teat  in  Denbigh- 
shire,  5'>?. 

iJntulHKW,   a  village   in  Anglesea, 

.  where  wat  an  oratory  of  Sr,  Dw)  n- 
wcn,  the  British  Venu%  !f6K 

Llanetlwfnf  a  Tillage  in  Anglesea  , 
in  the  various  hamlets  in  the  parish 
•re  numerous  moiuimcntal  remains, 
Testige*  of  Uraidical  worship,  «8A. 

iMim  egwett,  a  village  in  Denbigh- 
shire, 366;  ruins  ot  the  Abbey*  ib. 

J,lanthan,  a  village  in  Ansletea,  no- 
table there  for  the  church  having 
a  spire  steeple ;  and  in  an  adjoin- 
ins  chapel  is  a  mural  closet  contain- 
ing a  rclick  called  St.  Eliau*s  cliest. 

LUntlUjfd,  a  villa;;e  in  Merioneth- 
shire, 9t4 ;  Cymmer  Abbej,  ib. ; 
its  remains,  3V6. 

Llaui'rch  House,  a  seat  in  Denbigh- 
shire, 5S  I. 

Llakfuchyxedd,  a  town  of  Angle- 
sea.  1 18. 

fjanerjil,  a  village  of  ATonigomcry- 
shire,  864 ;  Ffynnon  Eroul,  cele- 
brated fountain  there,  ib. ;  ves- 
tiges of  fortifications,  tamali,  ttc. 
in  the  vicinity,  86^. 

Llanpair,  a  town  of  Montgomery- 
shire, 06^. 

Llnnf'iir  MtHhaferu  eithaf,  a  village 
in  Ajipiesca, yi.i. 

Llnufair  Vudl-gvyn^iU,  a  villajje  in 
Anglesea,  near  which  is  a  British 
fortified  post,  '287. 

I^lanfair  yng  homwy,  a  village  in  An- 
glesea,  formerly  noted  for  a  stra- 
tum of  serpenline,  or  marble, 
%'hich  contained  a  substance  simi- 
lar to  the  asbestus  ot  the  ancients, 
249. 

Lfantfchet,  a  village  in  Anglesea  ;  in 
tins  parish  is  a  ouarry  of  beatiti- 
fully  variegated  and  veined  m:ir- 
ble,  called  by  Statuaries  verde  de 
Corsica,  and  antiche,1?SH. 
Llavj'erris,  n  village  in  Denbighshire, 

iJnufihitnf^el  Din  SUn-y  ;    a  village  in 

AuKlcsea.  «0I. 
Uanjihangtl   2re'r    Rardd,   a  village 


ia  Anglesea,   ancicnilj  i  ku 

seltlement,  Sl7. 
Llanfyllim,      a    markei-:m  : 

Montgomeryshire,  854. 
Llanged wen  Hall,   a  fcatiilfe'^' 

raeryshire,  835. 
Llangefni,  a  village  in  Aapexs,  I  '- 
Uiangriuioiu,   a  village  la  As^kiB. 

Llan^nilmmlmtier,  a  villsge  ia  iu> 
•t'a  :  in   the   church  very  max. 
British  inscription,  S.S6;siiu 
gnlar  Latin  epitaph,  ii57. 
Llancolleiv,    a  town  of  I>r^^ 
•hire,   696;  fine  chnrchpni,  5o.' 
ancient  bridge,  ib. 
IJanidauM   a  village  in  Aneleses.r 
Ltanjrstin,  a  village  in  Angle**. ^ 
church   contain!    a  ciiriu»  icp 
chraJ  monument  bearing  a  ttr}  \ 
cient  iuacription,  fOS. 
Uanrhaiodr.   «   village  in  Dnb: 
shire,  548  ;    iu   handwmc  c»' 
and  stained    glasi  described,  o 
Almahoyise,  549. 
Llanrhaiadr  Hall,  a  seat  iu  D«k 

shire,  55f>. 
Llanrug,     a    village  of  Caenisnf 

shire, 
iMnrhmrydrtit,   a  village  in  .Angles 
oppo«ite  to  which,  is  YnisjsK 
Rhoniad,   or  the  isle  of  Seals  pi 
munly  called  the  Skerries  sjid  it 
a  light  house,  &58. 
Llanrwst,    town  of    Denfclgli^S^ 
^66  ;  church  and  n)onumer.L«,  Jt  • 
bridge. 
Uansnunau,    «    village  in  DenSi: 

shire,  aS-U 
Llan  St.   Sior,   a  village  in  Tkn'r-i 
ihire,    Flynuon    vair  or  hoii  »c 
SSU 
lAantritantj    a     village  in  Ancle** 

Umnyfnynnch,  a  large  village  of  hi, 
antiquity      in       Montgomery*!,  if 

Llanymyiiach  hill,  rich  and  eztcmr 
views  from,  858. 

Li.ANYDioF.s,  a  town  of  Montgor 
ry^hire,  H42  ;  iU  church  noted  r 
its  curiou««ly  carved  ruofand  i 
columns  separating  the  nave  frv 
tlieaisli*.  lb. 

Llawd-rud>,  or  red  hands,  what.  ;«f 

Llewcni  Hall,  a  seat  in  Denbigh»tiii 

Urn, 
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XXwy^  Humphrey,  m  great  afiti- 
q«mry,    brief  accoimt  of  hii  llh\ 

Llwydiarth  Hall,  &  seat  ia  Montgo- 
mery ^ire«  B5^«. 

Llyn  Bodljn^  p^coUat  kind  of  liout 
in,  BOB. 

Uyn  Tegid,  or  Pirobrc  Mere,  935; 
Dee  river  passet  through  it«  ai  k 
aaidj  without  minehng  i(«  waters 
with  (ho&Q  of  the  lakd  1^56;  famed 
for  a  fijkti  called  a  gwyoiaid^  lb. 

lAy  yr  Afangc,  or  pool  of  bcavcri, 
formerly  freqiienled  by  tho^e  ani- 
inab,  fci4l. 

f.lywarch   Hen,    lOme    accoont    of, 

M. 

MACHYNLi.F.Tfi»  a  town  of  Montgo- 
meryshirej  once  a  lloman  atalion, 
949 1  ve»tige»  bf^ib;  Town  Hall^ 
650  i  Seiiule  House,  ib. 

Hacn  Achwytklun,  an  ancient  obe- 
lisk, •J  55, 

J4ae»  y  Carmuo^  or  ihe  field  of  Ger- 
manui,  695. 

Matdraclh,  an  arm  of  the  leaj  a  curi- 
on!>  geological  phenomenon,  2>8. 

Mallwyft,  a  vitlugc  in  Merioncthihire, 
919;  ila  churchy ord  include*  »evc- 
ral  very  large  Vew-trces,  one  of 
which  stands  unrivalled  both  m  st«e 
and  beauty,  ib, 

JtSarchiicieli  a  village  in  Denbighshire. 
588;  its  church  and  tine  painted 
glats.  ib.  elegant  monuiQent.  ib, 

Marlcp  an  ancient  mansion  in  Cner* 
narvonshircj  ^74. 

Mathrnftti,  a  palnce  of  the  priacci  of 
Fowjs,  361. 

Maurice,  Dr.  Hcnry^  a  great  polemi- 
cal divjiie,  some  acrount  of,  ^!t1, 

Meijhtt,  a  village  ui  Muutgonierystiire, 
the  file  of  a  Roman  station*  the  Me- 
diojanuiD  of  Antoninc't  Itinerary, 
Bh9  ;  church  formerly  a  place  of 
interment  Jbr  Pruices  and  other 
great  men,  860 ;  cemetery  includes 
nine  acrt't,  861. 

Plerlin,  legendary  account  of,  407. 

IIERIOX  t:mSHIUl!:,ancient  name. 
886 ;  culled  by  tfie  Komaiu  Mer* 
vmia,  ih.  ,  iiumerotii  veiti gen  ftf  that 
peojplej  via.  fortified  cncatupmeDtM, 
foadji  couis,  ib.;  boundiiriei  aud 
f 


extent',  888  ;  nalbrat  fl^ahtrei,  jh.  ; 

mountains,  889  ;  riverf^  jKi.  ;  l^kei, 
891 ;  agricultciral  account,  ib. ;  soif, 
hill  district,  891 ;  vale  dntrtct,  ib.j 
iiDprovements,  89?;  roads  893; 
woods  and  plantations,  895;  ma- 
niifbcturei,  896 ;  ancient  division! 
of|  ib. ;  modem  diviiion^  Ii97 ; 
hoitftPi  and  population,  697, 

Mi^ej,  a  kind  uJ  iribiitc,  :>03. 

Moel  dflol  wyn,  a  British  fortified 
campt  86.S  ;  several  Cumeddaii 
there  and  in  llie  adjacent  panahoa, 
866;  Garlhbcjibio,  a  vilbge  in 
Motitgomeryshirci  ib. 

Moel  y  famma,  column  lo  perpetunto 
I  ho  Jubilee  on,  693. 

MoLi»,  a  town  of  Flinti^hire,  689 ;  ea»« 
tie  demolished,  history  of,  ib  ; 
church  ejtf^ant,  690  ;  monumenti 
of  Biah^^p  VVorren,  or  Paricw,  of 
llobcrt  Da;  if  5,  R^q.  ib. 

MON  rUOMEUYsH  IRE.  Welth 
name,  78J ;  occupied  by  the  R'j- 
luans,  ib« ;  Human  roads  through^ 
fiud  stauoni,  il>. ;  ravaged  hj  the 
Saxoni,  7S4»  formed  p^rt  of  Powy»i> 
land  J  786;  ancient  divisions,  6cc, 
793;  bimiidarie5  and  eitent,  794  J 
climate,  wurt'iice,  soil*  793;  looon- 
inin*,  7  96^  rivers,  797;  variery 
of  fiah  in  one,  the  V'lrnwy,  799;  ca* 
nal,  a  branch  of  the  Elksmere,  ib. : 
soil  and  substFatn,  UU)  ;  nutural 
productions,  80^;  woods  and  plan- 
tMriuni,  807;  agricuttuial  accuunt* 
809;  crap^,  ib,;  caltle,  81 1  ;  sherpi 
8ly ;  rut  in«  ih. ;  holies,  813;  iin- 
provfjmenis,  813  ;  roads,  813  ; 
bridgcE,  816  ;  manufactures,  807* 

MoMtooMEATt  county  town,  ancient 
name,  8to ;  ca«tte,  its  history,  ib. ; 
fortified  camp  near,  814;  town  de- 
fended by  walls  and  gates,  ib. ; 
mude  a  fret?  bo/ongh,  8513  ;  church, 
an  elegiint  structure,  ib.  ;  nionu- 
meiU  of  Htchard  HerbcrT,  ib  ;  gaol, 
ib. ;  GuildhalJj  ib. ;  hou«es  and  |>u-> 
pulaiion,  ib. 

Mruileumery.  ftne  vale  u(,  Bi6. 

iMOMUMENTSuf  Qrunwy  Davir^ 
il'i  ;  rnagnifitcnt  one  of  one  vf  the 
Tudor  family.  '204 l  rurrous  one, 
wiih  a  very  ancient  inscription,  VfOf ; 
moiunnents  in  Bangor  c*i>thedral, 
441 ;    bratacs  coroineiDyruuve    of 
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bw«U,  0r.  DavmIa  brkf  aco«iiQt  of^ 
.578. 

Fow^'8  ca&lle,  a  scat  in  Moutgomcry- 
sltire  d«5cnbcd,  676^  hMotj  ol# 
S80. 

PRIORIES,  LIanfa«,  J8f;  Pen- 
tBon,  187  :  Clyiinog,  S7J  i  Bcddgc- 
left,  404;  Bangor,  iicocd,  778; 
Holyhead,  or  Coergjbi,  ^46 i 
RiiUiin,  544. 

Pre  saddled,  a  se4t  in  Auglcieii. 

f  uffiHj  an  citraordirmry  bird  describ- 
ed, 193. 

Pwilhcli^  a  town  ol  Caemtrron^ire, 
nibde  <i  free  borough  by  the  Black 
Prince,  3b5  ;  port  of,  ib. ;  towu  in- 
eludrd  withiu  the  parish  ofL^annar^ 
ib. 

H. 

Hhaiadr  nui^vr,  gnuid  wiit4frfall,  476. 
Human  roadu^  Mud  ei>oiiiu|iut€iiU  iu 

ihe  vicijuiy  ot  CBenmrvon,  3o$. 
HUMAN  SJ.niOMS  AND  ANTI- 
QUITIES^ •tata/viwili^orib  WaJesi 
lU;  rotids  q[' ditio,  If;  rcaiajii*  cjf 
w«tUb  and  buddings^  146  >  a  Hookui 
pbtfot,  ib.;  RoiMUi  itBtioBi)  aud 
mcampmeiiis    in    Um    viciaity    oi 
Caervurvmit   568;    itatiun  caHed 
S^gujitiumj    lii    Biraicb    j   dinaf. 
4^^ ;  Digaiiwy^  tij«   lupposcd  Ro- 
HI  HI  I  attiiot),   ctilit^d  Dictum.  Cai  io- 
nium,   a  6t4itioi\  ot  tlwe   tuiitirary, 
474;   Roman   ViiiA   «nd  sudatory 
disciiverfd  mi  Cft«r  Ehuii  47 A  ;  nu- 
tiierous  urns  disco vcred^  651 ;  Coer 
ddiii,   o6S ;    Flint,   Ruioan  Bntiih 
town,  05U;  a  »tiiiiuf)   at  Bodvari, 
>  697  ;  C^crwyi   supposed  a  Roman 
towi*.   099 ;  RuiUMM   plkaroi«  7^7 ; 
Romun  ruads  in  Monigonicry9hirt;, 
873;  s(nilioii»>   ib,  Caer  »ws,   Ko- 
tDMii  li>rlilictftion<   vealigii%  ol,  A5tt  ; 
S^rn  Mv&ni],  EGCuitij  road,  859  ;  Ata* 
t)on  cttJIed  Mugluiin^  84l> ;  the  ira* 
tion     dcnomiiuted      Mcdiuianum, 
66^;  Ca»tfl  chit   E^nionj  RooiJ^tn 
fortrc^j",    ti64 ;    lit^maii   r4)adv,  en- 
*;*mpiu«?iit*,  coins,  dtt.  i  Menoneib- 
•hirc,   B86 ;    Roman  €o\m^    697 ; 
Rinnan  ro«d«,  9:iO ;  CA^tcll  i'tyiut, 
9S\  i  Tufnmcu  y  Bala,  95d  i  aucieiit 
'    t'lwer  932. 

Ruftft,  a  lortifiad  ciicampaieiit.  614. 
WifutJta$if    a    village    in    Fhnl^iurej 
7M  ;  citsltej  hiilory  of,  iii. ;  l^mhtt* 
ifium  he  hi  there,  754 ;  buildiiig  dc- 
9 


•crlh«d,  755;   town  aadt  «  fret 

borough  by  Edwurd  the  jirst, 
Rhyddlao    Mor£a.     de&pcrale  battte 

rought  there,  758. 
RhuttT,  a  scat  in  Flinlabirf,  6^^ 
Riwlaiub.  Re*   Henry,  a  Jvanicd  atii- 

tiquary  and  divine. h>iu«  part<culiir» 

Ruahm^  a  Tillage  in  T>efibigfash»rr, 
5-74 1  chsr^b  and  fine  inoiuirtieuti 
uf  the  families  of  the  WiHiama  and 
Wyrin't,  wiLh  several  otlnera^  575; 
iron  work  I  in  Ticinity,  585. 

RuTuiN^  a  town  of  Deubighsllife* 
.y^'i  ;  cattle,  hiitory  of,  ib. ;  ruini 
dricribcd,  6*4  ;  prir>ry  of  Bon-hKui- 
ines  and  conventunl  church,  544; 
roof  udiniredi  iby ;  HKNiiinietitt,  ilk. ; 
Tuwii  Hall,  546  ;  the  FreeSduwJ, 
ib.  'f  the  new  Gael,  ib. 


St.  Asaph,  city,  761 ;  origiial  J 
ib. ;     atiecdolei    of    soiue    of   ita 
bishops,  761  ;    diocese,  church  <m- 
ginally    ul    wood,    765 ;     pfeseiit 
fttructurc    deicribedj    tb. ;    dimeii* 
tion,    766;    parish    churchy   767; 
episcopal  pal  act',  ih. 
SaiuweU  Darid.  sonic  account  of,  55S. 
Sato  Swi^n,  a  Ronmn  ruutf,  839. 
ShAkerley  Jeffery,  Bm?cdoti^*  of,  615- 
Sheepj  wuuderiut  Ln^rtinct  of,  SJO. 
Shingle*,    ancient  cohering  for  buiM* 

nigs,  845. 
Siatei   di^tiiFRuish^d  into  »ortii,    and 
]       their  technical  names,  447, 
:  Slates  Uied  for  roofing  anterior  to  tl»e 
usually  assigned  period,  43*7. 
Slate  qoVrry,  at  Brkikh  y  teiii,  near 

EkjUweiu  described,  457. 
Sljie  tpiarricsj  4'iJ#  4tf. 
St^owdiin,  nscerit  to  desciibed,  411; 
bt»l  route,   41^;   journey   to  the 
summit  uf,  413^  unbooudcd  ^hw 
from,  414, 
Steward,  Walter,  tnppimrd  by  some 
wrilers  \o  haw  been  the  ancestor  of 
the   royal    house  of    Srewardsj   ot 
.SlrnTiiris,  kinj^s  uf  Scotland,  and  of 
England,  ^54. 
Sychatnt,  remains  of,  5i1E. 

T. 
Tatiesm,  anecdotes  of.  477* 
Tiiay  Bwkh  HalU  ascM  in  Merion- 
ethshire, 9i3. 
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